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THE  MILITARY  RESOURCES  OF  GERMANY. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  whether 
Austria  will  declare  herself  our  firm  and  honourable  ally,  and  so  furnish 
a  counterpoise  to  the  daily  gpx)wing  Prussian  sympathy  n)r  the  Czar,  it  is 
most  certainly  an  interesting  question — at  least  to  our  readers  of  the 
sterner  sex — to  know  what  the  available  resources  of  Germany,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  really  are.  With  the  view  of  furnishing  such 
statistics  as  may  be  relied  on,  we  have,  therefore,  been  at  some  trouble 
in  collecting  information  on  this  highly  important  subject  from  such 
sources  as  were  at  our  command ;  and  among  these  we  may  mention 
more  especially  the  numerous  and  excellent  military  papers  which 
periodically  appear  in  Germany.  But  a  difficulty  occurs  to  us  at  the 
outset,  as  to  which  will  be  the  most  fitting  way  of  treating  our  subject  • 
the  Germans  ridicule  us  for  our  gross  ignorance  when  we  divide  Ger- 
many into  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany ;  but  can  they  suggest  any 
more  sensible  division  ?  It  is  impossible  to  be  continually  repeating  the 
names  of  thirty-seven  royalets  and  dukes,  whenever  we  wish  to  write  of 
Germany,  minus  the  two  great  Powers,  and,  consequently,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be  for  us,  in  our  resume^  to  adh«re  to  such  a  division,  and  treat 
of  the  forces  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  Powers  are  only  BundeS' 
pflichttg^  or  bound  to  supply  forces  to  the  Confederation  for  those 
countries  which  form  an  integral  part  of  Germany  proper ;  that  is  to  say, 
Austria,  for  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Styria,  Carnia  and 
Carinthia,  Austrian  Friuli  with  Trieste,  the  County  of  Tyrol  with  the 
Yorarlberg,  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  Prussia,*  on  the  other  hand, 
for  Pomerania,  the  Marks,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish 
Provinces.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  regard  the  military 
strength  of  these  two  great  Powers  in  detail,  and  defer  any  statement  of 
their  Bundes- Contingent  till  we  arrive  at  that  section  of  our  paper. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  ABMY. 

1.  Infantby. — Austria  has  77  regiments  and  26  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, of  which  62  are  regiments  of  the  line,  14  regiments  and  1 
battalion  of  border  infantry  (GrUnzer),  and  1  regiment  and  25  battalions 
of  chasseurs.  Each  battalion  of  the  line  is  composed  of  1324  efiPectives 
of  all  grades,  and  each  regiment  contains  5  battalions.  After  making  the 
necessary  deductions,  we  bring  the  strength  of  each  regiment  to  5964  men, 
and,  consequently,  the  entire  strength  of  the  62  line  infantry  regiments 
will  amoimt  to  369,800  men,  including  dep6ts.  In  the  border  regiments 
each  regiment  contains  3847  men,  and  the  entire  strength  of  this  branch 
of  the  service^  with  reserves,  may  be  estimated  at  55,200  men.  In  all 
these  regiments^  2  corporals  and  16  tirailleurs  in  each  company  are 
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armed  with  rifles  and  sword-bayonets ;  the  remainder  of  the  company 
with  percussion  muskets  and  bayonets.  Each  battalion  of  chasseurs 
contains  about  1200  men,  and  their  whole  strength  with  dep6t,  including 
the  imperial  chasseur  regiment  of  7  battalions,  is  32,500  men.  The 
chasseurs  are  all  armed  with  rifles  and  sword- bayoaets* 

RecapUtdatum, 

62  Regiments  of  the  line   369,800  men 

14  Regiments  of  the  granzer 55,200    „ 

1  Regiment  aad  25  battalions  chasseurs 32,500    „ 

457,500    „ 

2.  CAVAiiEY. — The  Austrian  cavahy  amounts  altogether  to  40  regi- 
ments, of  which  16  are  heavy — viz.,  8  cuirassier  and  8  dragoon ;  and 
24  light — 12  hussar  and  12  uhlan.  Each  cuirassier  or  dragoon  regi- 
ment, without  dep6t,  contains  1204  of  all  grades,  with  1025  horses,  and, 
consequently,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  cavalry  is  19,264  men,  16,400 
horses.  The  light  hussar  or  uhlan  regiments  each  contain  1808  men, 
with  1596  horses;  and  their  total  strength,  without  dep6ts,  is  equal  to 
43,392  men,  with  38,304  horses.  In  the  cuirassier,  dragoon,  and  uhlan 
regiments,  16  men  are  armed  with  rifled  carbines  and  one  pistol ;  the 
rem^der  with  two  pistols.  In  the  hussars  one-half  has  smooth-bored 
carbines ;  the  other  half,  rifles,  and,  in  addition,  one  pistol  apiece. 

Becajpitulation. 

The  heavy  cavalry  regiments 19,264  men 

The  light  cavalry  regunents    43,392    „ 

62,656    „ 
The  dep6ts  bring  up  this  strength  to  67,000  men,  with  57,300  horses. 

3.  Artillery. — In  Austria  a  distinction  is  made  between  field 
artillery,  fortress  artillery,  and  technical  artillery.  Very  recently,  the 
artillery  has  been  reorganised  as  follows : 

12  Eield-artillery  regiments 
1  Rocket  regiment 
1  Coast-artifiery  regiment 
.  •  8  Battalions  of  fortress  artillery 

and  the  entire  strength  of  the  artillery,  with  reserve,  may  be  estimated  at 
135  batteries,  8  battalions,  and  about  47,000  men.  Each  artillery  regi- 
ment on  a  war  footing  has  four  6-pounder  foot,  six  cavalry,  three  12- 
pounder  foot  batteries,  and  one  long  howitzer  battery  of  eight  guns,  and 
the  strength  of  each  regiment  may  be  estimated  at  4000  men  and  2340 
horses. 

4.  Engineers. — The  en^neers'  corps  is  divided  into  the  engineers' 
staff  and  the  engineer  troops*  The  former  contains  13  generals,  55  staff 
officers,  and  150  general  officers.  An  engineer  regiment  is  made  up  as 
follows: 

3  Battalions  of  6  companies  of  220  men. > Koirn    ^n 

1  Dep6t  battalion  of  6  companies  of  1334  men  j  " ^^'"  ^^ 
The  companies  are  composed  of  one-quarter  miners  and  three-fourths 
sappers,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  engineers'  corps  may  be  estimated 
at  11,100  men. 

5.  Pioneers. — ^This  branch  is  made  up  of  4  bafetalioiiSy  each  of  6 
companies,,  which  are  instnicted  in  poneering.  and  pontoening,  and 
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aitsched  to  the  corps  d'arm^e  in  the  field.     Each  battalion  contaim 

1376  effeetires.  Each  diTiaion  has  15  pontoons,  and  is  able  to  build 
bridgeB  twenty-eight  yards  long.  The  two  first  ranks  are  armed  with 
efaafi»eiir  rifles  and  sword*ba^onets :  the  third  rank  only  with  sabres.  The 
^neer  corps,  with  a  staff  of  2  colonels,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  and  1 
adjutant^  amounts  to  5600  men.  Very  recently,  the  flotilla  corps  ap- 
pointed in  1848  for  Lake  Guarda,  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Lagunes 
of  Venice,  has  been  attached  to  the  pioneers.  It  amounts  to  1500  men, 
with  10  steam-yessels  and  50  tugs. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  aU  the  details  of  the  various  other 
eorps  attached  to  the  Austrian  army,  but  we  may  arrive  at  once  at  the 
fi)llowing  approximative  statement.  The  strength  of  the  Austrian  armies 
(without  dep6ts)  is  equal  to  476,000  men,  with  1140  guns;  including 
dep6ts,  it  would  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  593,000  men. 

The  whole  of  the  forces  are  divided  into  4  armies,  or  13  corps  d'arm^, 
as  follows : 

Ist  army^  consisting  of  the  1st,    2nd,    3rd,  and  9th  corps  d'arm^ 

2nd  „  „  5th,    6th,     7th,  and  8th 

3rd  ,,  „  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  1st  cavahy  corps  d'arm^ 

4th  „  „  4th  corps  d'arm^ 

The  period  of  service  is  eight  years  in  peace,  commencing  from  the 
nineteenth  year,  with  two  years  of  reserve  duty  attached  ;  and  a  substi- 
tute may  be  provided,  in  the  shape  of  soldiers  who  have  abready  served, 
or  volunteers,  by  a  payment  of  500  to  700  florins.  The  reserve  (since 
1852  in  lieu  of  the  former  militia)  can  be  called  out  in  a  strength  of 
100,000  to  120,000  men,  but  are  not  generally  summoned  to  exercise. 
The  Borderers  serve  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  field, 
and  to  the  sixtieth  in  house  service.  Th^y  are  employed  during  peace 
to  prevent  smuggling,  &c. ;  and  nearly  10,000  of  them  are  stationed  at 
all  the  firontiers  of  Croatia  and  the  JBanat  in  watch-houses  :  they  are 
relieved  every  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  and  in  war  they  serve  as  light 
infantry.  In  case  of  need,  they  can  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  200,000 
men. 

THE   PRUSSIAN  ARMT. 

The  history  of  Prussia  and  her  army  is  of  so  curious  a  nature,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  but  a  century  ago  she  took  rank  among 
the  continental  great  Powers  by  the  definitive  occupation  of  Silesia,  that 
we  think  it  advisable  to  precede  our  account  of  the  army  by  a  slight 
glance  at  its  origin  and  progpress.  The  first  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
did  not  maintain  regular  troops  ;  they  had,  for  their  personal  security, 
a  guard  of  100  horse,  and  a  few  companies  of  Lansquenets  divided 
among  their  strong  towns.  In  case  of  war  they  called  out  the  popula- 
tion to  arms,  and  it  was  nearly  a  levy  en  masse.  When  the  Elector 
John  Sigismond,  the  ninth  Elector  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  in- 
herited tibe  duchies  of  Julius  and  Berg,  he  determined  on  defending  his 
rights  by  main  force,  and  raised  a  small  army,  composed  of  400  horse 
and  1000  footmen,  as  well  as  2600  militia.  The  same  elector,  in  1611, 
attached  the  doehy  of  Prussia  to  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so 
ofateintd  avery  valuaUe  addition  to  his  forces,  in  men  capable  of  bearing 
all  the  varieties  of  climate,  fatigues,  and  privations. 

It  was  not  the  custom,  at  that  period,  to  provide  finr  the  subsistence  of 
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the  troops  by  means  of  storehouses  filled  beforehand,  or  by  contracts : 
thus,  in  1620,  under  the  active  government  of  the  Elector  George 
William,  when  the  States  of  Brandenburg  raised  troops,  they  gave  them 
the  prinlege  of  begging  through  the  country  to  obtain  their  food :  the 
peasants  were  ordered  to  give  them  a  groschen  each  time  they  begged^ 
and  blows  with  a  stick  if  they  were  not  satisfied — a  singular  arrange- 
ment, in  which,  we  may  be  sure,  it  was  not  always  the  soldiers  who 
received  the  thrashing.  In  1623  a  levy  was  made  among  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Electorate — save  the  priests  and  notaries — of  3900  men,  who  were 
divided  into  twenty-five  companies  of  infantry  and  ten  squadrons.  In 
1638,  the  Brandenburg  army  was  commanded  by  a  general — the  first 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Electorate — and  was  composed  of  8000 
foot  and  2900  horse;  a  very  considerable  eflFective,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  but  much  too  weak  to  protect  Brandenburg  against  the  evils 
to  which  it  was  subjected  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  both  from  Swedes 
and  Imperialists,  for  friend  and  foe  alike  pillaged  this  unhappy  country. 
On  the  death  of  George  William,  in  1640,  the  figures  just  quoted  were 
reduced  to  3600  infantry  and  25CK)  cavalry. 

Frederick  William,  successor  of  George  William,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  regular  army.  In  1653,  on  his  dispute  with 
the  Palatine  Count  of  Neuburg,  relative  to  the  succession  of  Cleves,  he 
raised  fifty-two  companies  of  cavalry  and  eighty-two  companies  of 
infantry.  In  1655,  when  preparing  to  support  the  Swedes  against  the 
Poles,  he  raised  his  army  to  10,600  infantry  and  14,400  horse  :  a  very 
respectable  number.  At  the  head  of  this  army  were  a  marshal,  a  grand- 
master of  the  ordnance,  four  lieutenant-generals,  and  seven  major- 
generals.  During  the  war  of  1672  he  had  26,000  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  made  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  which  have 
given  him  a  high  place  in  history,  and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Great  Elector.  On  his  death,  in  1688,  the  Brandenburg  army  was 
composed  of 

17  Regiments  of  infantry 21,000  men 

14  Regiments  of  cavalry 4,800    „ 

18  Garrison  companies 2,700    „ 

28,500  „ 
The  Brandenburg  infantry  was  drawn  up  at  that  period  in  formation 
of  six  deep,  two  of  pikemen  and  four  of  musketeers.  At  this  time,  too, 
no  magazines  were  kept  up  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  according  to  a  celebrated  expression,  "  they  quitted  a  country  after 
having  eaten  it  up."  The  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  who  became  in 
1701  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  I.,  augmented 
or  diminished  his  army,  according  to  the  subsidies  he  received  from  his 
allies.  At  his.  death,  in  1713,  he  left  an  army  of  about  30,000  com- 
batants, forming  38  battalions,  53  squadrons,  and  18  garrison  companies. 
During  his  reign  the  Prussian  army  was  brought  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  eflSciency  and  discipline,  and  the  troops  were  all  armed  with 
muskets.  The  second  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  was  brutal 
in  the  interior  of  his  family,  economic  in  the  administration  of  his  finances, 
minute  in  military  exercises.  The  King  of  England,  his  brother-in-law, 
never  called  him  anything  but  "  my  brother  the  sergeant."  Frederick 
William  only  thought  of  two  things :  ^having  a  good  army,  and  forming 
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sl  treasury,  by  means  of  which  he  could,  in  case  of  need,  immediately 
mobilise  this  army.  These  two  motives  for  the  second  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  successor  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  prompt  eleyation  of 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  the  great  Powers.  The  economy  of  Frederick 
William  was  produced  by  the  exaggerated  luxury  of  his  father,  Frede- 
rick I.,  who  tried  to  imitate  in  evenrthing  his  contemporary,  Louis  XIV. 
This  economy  is  depicted  by  a  single  fact :  he  gave  a  dozen  Japan  vases 
for  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  the  King  of  Poland  proposed  to  dis- 
band, aod  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Porcelain 
Regiment,  The  augmentation  of  his  army  was  produced  by  the  follow- 
ing causes,  as  an  historian  assures  us :  When  crown  prince,  he  was  annoyed 
by  hearing  two  English  generals  say  that  Prussia  could  not  keep  up  more 
than  20,000  men  without  subsidies.  He  proved  the  falsehood  of  this  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  raising  60,000  men  by  his  own  unaided 
resources.  The  discipline  and  elementary  tactics  of  his  infantry  left  little 
to  desire ;  it  was  the  only  Jbody  then  to  be  found  in  Europe  able  to  fire 
six  rounds  in  a  minute ;  it  was  still  formed  four  deep,  but  eventually  was 
altered  to  three.  The  cavaliy  was  only  remarkable  for  the  great  height 
of  the  men  and  horses.  Frederick  William  manifested  at  an  early  date 
his  mania  for  tall  soldiers :  the  smallest  foot  soldier  in  his  army  must  be 
five  feet  six  inches.  Imagining  that  he  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  a 
race  of  giants  in  his  states,  he  even  sought  to  marry  his  soldiers  to  the 
tallest  women  he  could  find.  A  comical  accident  happened  to  him  in 
this  matter.  Perceiving  one  day,  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  a  young  girl 
almost  gigantic,  he  gave  her  a  crown,  and  ordered  her  to  hand  a  note  he 
wrote  to  the  commandant  of  Potsdam,  on  her  return  home.  The  young 
girl  had  her  doubts,  so  she  entrusted  the  note  and  the  dollar  to  a  poor 
old  woman,  who,  that  very  evening,  in  conformity  with  the  note,  was 
married  to  an  enormous  soldier,  who  grumbled  a  long  while  before  sub- 
mitting to  this  unexpected  connubial  tie.  The  next  day  the  monarch 
discovered  the  deception ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  P  The  young  girl,  a 
native  of  Saxony,  had  recrossed  the  frontier ;  so  he  ordered  an  imme- 
diate divorce  of  the  ill-assorted  couple.  Frederick  William,  too,  as 
respects  his  troops,  went  into  excesses  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  All 
his  soldiers,  tall,  well  built,  dressed  in  new  uniforms  every  year,  resembling 
each  other  in  the  slightest  details,  toup^ed  and  powdered  with  care,  car- 
ried arms,  brilliant  in  cleanliness,  and  boots  shining  like  mirrors,  follow- 
ing the  expression  of  a  contemporary;  but  to  attain  this  result,  they 
passed  all  their  time  in  polishing,  pipe-claying,  and  varnishing.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  all  cast  in  a  mould ;  seeing  one  was  seeing  all. 
In  the  cavalry,  the  horse  was  kept  with  the  same  care  as  the  rider.  In 
spite  of  these  absurdities,  already  introduced  by  him  during  his  father's 
metime,  corps  belonging  to  the  Prussian  army  distinguished  themselves 
at  Hochstedt  and  Turin ;  but  never,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, were  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  forces  assembled,  either  for  a  cam- 
paign or  for  manceuvres.  This  king  left,  on  his  death,  an  army  composed 
as  follows : 

34i  Regiments  of  infantry 46,900  men 

19  Regiments  of  cavalry 13,320    „ 

6  Grarrison  battalions 3,500    „ 

Militia 5,000    „ 

68,720    „ 
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Tins  total  ooutains  26,000  foreign  soldi^s  reeruited  ia  yarioos 
oountries.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  remarkable  talent  displayed  by 
the  seooftd  King  of  Prussia,  as  military  organiser  and  instnietor ;  he  it 
was  who  founded  the  army  which  his  son  led  so  frequently  to  victory. 
He  watched  himself  over  the  mami^  in  which  the  infantry  officers  exer- 
cisedihcir  troops.  He  was  easy  of  access  to  every  soldier,  and  admitted 
contplaiiits  against  his  officers,  whom  he  frequently  chastised.  An  author 
has  gone  so  £ur  as  to  say  that  he  knew  all  his  soldiers  by  their  names ; 
we  nay  assume  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  them. 
A  peculiarity  relative  to  Frederick  William  deserves  to  be  mentioned : 
he  was  himself  inspector-general  of  his  own  army,  whidi  he  reviewed  at 
least  onee  a  y«ar  himself.  In  this  manner,  it  was  difficult  to  deceive  him 
as  to  ihe  instruction  of  his  soldiers,  to  whidi  he  adhered  the  more  strictly, 
as  under  his  reig^  and  influence  was  introduced  this  famous  method  of 
exercising,  imitated  afterwards  by  several  nations,  and  to  which  the 
majority  of  his  successor's  victories  were  attributed. 

Frederick  II.,  on  mounting  the  throne,  gave  up  the  gigantic  soldiers 
of  his  father,  brought  their  discipline  within  reasonable  limits,  and  kept 
iq)  the  melange  of  countrymen  and  strangers,  which  composed  jiis  army ; 
he  could  do  no  otherwise,  for  t^  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
<Nily  amounting  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  to  3,000,000 
inhabitants,  the  army  kept  v^  by  his  father  was  in  itself  an  effort,  and  to 
ixmquer  Silesia  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  he  was  obliged  to  augment  his 
efi^tive  force.  He  soon  raised  it  to  100,000  and  120,000  men :  during 
Ae  course  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  even  amounted  to  200,000  men. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  strangers  enrolled  for  life  which 
it  contained,  the  Prussian  army  could  only  be  formed  into  a  regular 
machine  by  the  pressure  of  severe  discipline.  And  so  Frederick  II.  kept 
up  the  strictness  of  his  father :  he  also  took  ev^  possible  measure  to 
prevent  the  desertion,  which  decimated  the  army,  and  had  its  source  in 
the  system  of  foreign  recruiting,  which  procured  him  that  complement  of 
troops  which  the  population  of  his  states  could  not  furnish  him. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  the  whole  strength  of  the  Prussian  army 
amounted  to  about  200,000  men,  costing  ab^t  10,000,000  thalers 
per  anman,  or  ^0  thalers  per  man,  proving  witii  what  economy  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Prussian  army  was  carried  on.  The  fourth  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  II.,  entered  France  in  1792,  at  the  head  of 
66,000  men,  penetrated  into  Champagne,  and  took  Verdun ;  but  defeated 
by  Dumouriez  at  Valmy,  he  was  compeUed  to  retreat.  This  monarch 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and  at  his  deatJi 
the  army  was  increased  to  235,000  men  (182,000  infantry,  41,000 
oavalr}%  12,000  artillery).  Frederick  William  UL,  who  mounted  the 
tJiroQe  in  1797,  maintained  the  strictest  neutrality  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution;  but  in  1806  he  could  not  resist  the  torrent  of  opinion, 
and  consequently  declared  war  against  France.  Prussia  at  that  time  had 
an  army  of  250,000  men,  proud  of  its  military  reputation,  and  remember- 
ing with  pride  that  the  great  king,  in  his  will,  had  called  it  *^  an  army 
educated  for  victory."  It  was,  however,  badly  commanded,  and  utterly 
defeated  in  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  following  year  (1807) 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  stripped  the  King  of  Prussia  of  half  his  territory,  and 
reduced  his  army  to  40,000  men.  In  1809  a  commission,  presided  over 
by  Prince  Williftin,  was  charged  with  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian 
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army.  So  tuocessfiul  were  its  labours,  that,  in  1813,  Pmssaa  could  brings 
into  the  field,  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  nearly  250,000  men.  The 
asw  migmiaation  given  to  the  Prussian  troops  bj  Frederick  William  III. 
-was  seeepted  bj  the  population  of  Prussia  widiout  a  murmur,  this  beinf 
more  espectally  due  to  the  moment  of  its  introduction,  for  at  that  period 
-the  very  existenee  of  the  country  was  at  stake  ;  and  during  the  forty  odd 
jvars  that  it  has  been  in  use,  it  has  passed  into  the  manners  of  the  peo^ 
«nd  become  natkmal,  although  no  great  war  has  as  yet  set  the  seal  upon 
its  yalue.  This  result  is  most  praiseworthy  for  the  Prussians  ;  for,  as- 
suredly, the  military  burdens  weigh  upon  them  more  than  ihey  did  pre- 
Tiously.     In  1854  the  Prussian  army  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

Infantry. — The  Prussian  infantry  is  composed  of  (a)  the  regular 
troopsy  consisting  of  4  regiments  of  the  guards,  and  1' reserve  regiment; 
1  battalion  of  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  and  1  of  rifles  of  the  g^uard;  32  line 
jmd  8  reserve  regiments ;  8  combined  reserved  and  8  chasseur  battalions  ; 
or,  altogether,  144  battalions.  (6)  The  Landwehr :  4  g^uard  Land- 
wehr  reg^ents  of  the  1st  levy;  32  provincial  Landwehr  regiments  of 
the  1st  levy;  8  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  reserve  regiments  of  the  Ist 
levy ;  IlGlmttalions  of  the  2nd  levy;  or,  altogether,  232  battalions. 

Line  and  Landwehr  consequently  amount  to  376  battalions,  each  com- 
posed of  1002  men,  including  81  under  officers,  and  120  corporals,  and 
18  non-e£fectives.  As  a  portion  of  the  battalions  are  reserved  for  the 
de^enee  of  the  fortresses,  dbc,  Prusna  can  only  bring  into  the  field  228 
battalions.  Altogether,  however,  Prussia  has  228  field-battalions  of 
228,400  men;  60 battalions  (reserved)  of  60,000  men ;  2^  supplemental 
batlalions  of  1200  men;  and  116  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  2nd  levy, 
amounting  to  82,900  men. 

The  entire  «treng^  of  the  Prussian  infantry  may,  consequently,  be 
estimated  at  371^000  men. 

The  troops  are  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  about  one- 
seventh  carry  Mime  rifles.  All  the  fusilier  battalions  and  the  r^^iments 
of  the  guard,  or  about  42,000  men,  are  armed  with  the  light  percussion 
or  nee£e-gun;  10  chasseur  battalions,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  widi 
Thouvenin's  chasseur  rifle ;  and  finally,  all  the  musketeer  battalions  widi 
the- new  pattern  percussion  musket. 

2.  Cavalbt. — (a)  Permanent  Troops :  6  g^rd  and  32  cavalry  line 
regiments ;  <among  diem  10  cuirassier  regiments  (1  garde  du  corps,  1 
enisassier  of  die  guard,  and  8  cuirassier),  6  dragoon  regiments  (1  of  the 
guard),  13  hussar  regiments  (1  of  the  guard),  and  10  uhlan  regimenti 
(1  of  the  guard). 

(6)  Zimdwekr :  2  guard  and  32  provincial  Landwehr  cavalry  regi- 
ments (2  guard,  8  heavy,  12  hussars,  8  uhlan  regiments,  8  squadrons — one 
to  each  reserve  regiment)  =  136  squadrons  of  the  1st  levy. 

Each  cavalry  regiment  is  741  strong,  with  702  horses  (widiout  offieers). 

A  Landwehr  regiment  contains  only  602  i  horses. 

In  addition'  to  the  reserve  squadrons,  55  newly-formed  dep6t  squadrons, 
with  63S0  horses,  are  detadied  for  garrison  duty.  Of  the  Landwehr 
cavalry,  2ud  levy,  104  squadrons  of  120  horses  can  be  called  out,  and, 
consequently,  the  Hne  cavalry  will  amount  to  38  regiments,  or  152 
squadrons  with  26,700  horaea;  the  Landwehr  cavalry,  1st  levy,  to  34 
>^g(iment8,  or  I36.iquadxoB8  wxth.20,500  hoiaes;  tfaefienwim'ng  seservB, 
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depdt,  and  Landwehr  cavalry,  2iid  levy,  to  167  squadrons  with  19,942 
horses. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  amounts,  therefore,  to  465 
sqiiadrons  with  67,100  horses.  Of  these,  292  squadrons  (line  and  Ist 
levy),  with  a  strength  of  49,000  men,  can  march  into  the  field. 

In  the  cuirassier,  uhlan,  and  Landwehr  cavalry,  80  men  of  the  regi- 
ment are  armed  with  carbines;  the  remainder  with  pistols.  Dragoon 
and  hussar  regiments  are  armed,  two-sevenths  with  rifles,  four-sevenths 
with  carbines,  and  one-seventh  with  pistols. 

3.  Artillery. — Prussia  has  9  artillery  regiments  (1  of  the  guard), 
the  combined  fortress  artillery  division,  and  a  laboratory  division  of  2 
companies.  Each  regiment  contains  4  6-pounder  batteries,  3  12-pounder 
batteries,  1  7-pounder  howitzer  battery,  3  6-pounder  mounted  batteries, 
each  of  8  guns ;  or  11  batteries,  with  88  guns.  Although  the  Landwehr 
are  incorporated  to  keep  the  regiments  on  a  war-footing,  they  do  not 
form  a  special  corps. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  artillery  may  be  estimated  at  99  batteries, 
or  792  guns  with  18,891  men. 

4.  Engineers  and  Pioneers. — The  engineer  corps  is  divided  into 
the  staff  of  the  engineer  corps,  9  pioneer  divisions;  of  which  1  is 
attached  to  the  gu{^,  and  2  reserve  pioneer  companies.  The  staff  is 
composed  of  216  officers  of  all  grades,  of  whom  a  portion  is  attached  to 
the  pioneer  divisions.  The  9  pioneer  divisions,  with  dep6t  and  reserve 
companies,  form  a  strength  of  6343  men.  If  we  add  to  these  about 
1400  of  the  Landwehr  pioneers  of  the  1st  and  2nd  levy,  who  form  no 
special  division,  the  total  strength  of  the  pioneers  amounts  to  7743  men. 

5.  The  Train. — This  branch  during  peace  is  only  organised  as  a 
dep6t,  but  in  time  of  war  it  is  formed  into  several  subdivisions ;  3000  men 
are  attached  to  each  corps  d'arm^e,  which  gives  us  30,000  for  the  whole 
army. 

Omitting  subordinate  detachments,  we  may,  therefore,  estimate  the 
Prussian  army  as  composed  of  580,800  men,  with  932  guns,  of  whom 
299,500  men,  with  732  guns  (including  the  1st  levy),  could  march  into 
the  field. 

The  army  is  composed  of  9  corps — 1  corps  of  the  guard  and  8  pro- 
vincial corps  d'arm^e. 

The  time  of  service  commences  with  the  20th  year,  and  no  substitu- 
tion is  allowed.  The  standing  army  contains  all  those  from  20  to  25 
years  of  age;  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  those  from  26  to  32  ;  the 
Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy,  all  capable  of  blearing  arms  up  to  their  39th 
year ;  and  lastly,  the  Landsturm,  all  those  up  to  their  50th  year  who  are 
not  attached  to  the  standing  army  or  the  Landwehr,  as  well  as  all  above 
17  and  under  20  years  of  age.  The  standing  army  allows  men  to  go 
on  furlough  after  three  years'  service,  after  which  they  must  serve  two 
years  longer  as  reserve  for  the  army  in  case  of  war.  The  Landwehr  of 
the  Ist  levy,  bound  to  serve  both  m  and  out  of  the  country,  only  keep 
up  in  peace  their  dep6ts.  Every  two  years  they  are  called  out  for  drill 
in  connexion  with  the  standing  army.  The  Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy, 
during  war,  reinforces  the  garrisons  as  well  as  the  standing  army; 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  called  out  to  exercise.  The  Landsturm,  which 
has  not  been  specially  organised  since  1815,  is  only  called  out  in  a  case 
of  urgent  necesnty.    Volunteers  can  complete  their  time  of  service  in  the 
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standing  army  in  a  year,  as  soon  as  tbey  equip  themselves  and  pass  the 
requisite  examination.  The  officers  are  obtained  partly  £rom  the  military 
schools,  and  are  partly  selected  from  the  under  officers  and  privates,  who, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  and  after  at  least  sixteen  months*  service, 
can  pass  the  requisite  examination.  When  a  person  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field,  the  examination  is  not  required. 

THE  ABMY  OP  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

Ey  the  registration  of  1842,  each  federative  state  is  bound  to  furnish, 
as  simple  contingent,  one  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population;  ten  weeks 
after  mobilisation  one-third  per  cent,  as  reserve ;  and  one-sixth  per  cent, 
to  provide  for  casualties  ;  or,  altogether  without  train,  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.     The  strength  of  the  federative  army  is  thus  made  up  : 

1.  Simple  contingent  (mcluding  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses)  303,493  men. 

2.  Reserve  and  supplement 151,767    „ 


Total 455,260    „ 

These  forces  are  divided  into  ten  corps  d'armee,  and  one  reserve  in- 
fantry division  of  13  battalions,  as  follows  : 


Corps. 

Inliintrr. 

Cavalry. 

Artillfiry. 

Pion6CT9. 

TOTAI- 

Gima. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd  Austria... 
4th,  5th,  6tli  Prussia... 
7tli  Bavaria ,... 

73,501 
C1,G39 
37,566 
23,359 
17,425 
1,869 

lUlG 

13,546 

11,355 

5,0S6 

2,523 

362 

3,572 

6,827 
5,705 
2,592 
2,171 
1,554 
2S0 
1,974  ' 

948 
795 
356 
302 
214 
25 
275 

94,822 
79,484 
35,600 
30,150 
21,718 
2,536 
28,067 
11,110 

19i 

160 
72 

8th  Corps, „ 

60 

5  9th  Corps 

44 

}  LinemWg,... 

5 

18th  Corps 

Heserve  Division 

58 

lat  Contingent  .»,..„,,„ 

238,721 

40,754 

21,103 

2915 

303,493 

502 

Reserve  andContiogent 

119,455 

20.364 

10,510 

1438 

151,767 

298 

Total... 

358,176 

61,118 

31,613 

4353 

455,260 

890 

In  consequence  of  the  Bundes-Heer  being  placed  on  a  war  footing, 
these  contingents  have  been  recently  very  largely  increased,  *and  they 
will  now  amount  to  403,362  men  of  the  £rst  contingent,  or  with  the 
reserves  to  525,037  men.  In  this  statement  we  do  not  include  the  troops 
which  the  several  states  are  bound  to  furnish  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  various  fortresses,  as,  for  instance,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  48,000 
men.  By  a  statement,  to  which  we  believe  credit  may  be  attached,  the 
military  resoiurces  of  all  Germany  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  men, 
with  2400  guns,  and  within  six  weeks  a  reserve  of  400,000  men  could 
be  brought  into  the  field.  A  truly  overpowering  force,  which  does  not 
exist  merely  on  paper,  like  the  Russian  million,  and  which,  if  once  con- 
scious of  tne  true  state  of  the  case,  could  easily  carry  into  effect  Mr. 
Cobden's  threat  of  crumpling  up  the  Czar. 

Having  thus  given  a  statement  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  Federal  army, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  formation  of  the  various  corps. 
Of  the  first  six,  supplied  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  little  more  need  be  said, 
except  that  their  contingents  are  far  inferior  to  the  forces  they  would 


to 
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prohably  supply  in  case  of  a  general  war — say  with  France.  Thus,  for 
mstaoce,  Pnissia  is  expected  to  supply  79,000  men,  but  her  corps  d'annee, 
on  a  war  footing,  amount  to  32,000  men  with  96  guns,  and,  conse- 
quently, her  first  contingent  would  amount  to  96,000  with  288  guns,  or 
16^000  men  and  128  guns  more  than  she  is  bound  to  furnish. 

The  7th  Corps  d'Abm^e. — This  corps  is  composed  exclusively  of 
Bavarians,  and  amounts,  as  we  have  seen,  to  35,600  men  with  72  guns 
as  first  contingent,  and  a  reserve  of  17,800  men  (13,793  infantry,  2543 
cavalry,  1286  artillery,  with  36  guns  and  178  pioneers),  or  altogether 
63^00  combatants  with  108  guns.  But  the  Bavarian  army  is  much 
more  numerous  than  this.  It  is  composed,  at  the  present  time,  of  1 1 7, 360 
in&ntry,  20,370  cavalry,  20,212  artillery,  engineers,  and  train,  and  a 
reserve  of  70,439  men.  The  foot  artillery  has  224,  the  horse  32,  field- 
guns,  and  there  are  13,000  g^ns  for  the  reserve,  fortresses,  and  siege 
batteries.  The  Landwehr  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  amounts  to  5441  infantry, 
2506  cavalry,  and  72  g^ns.  The  time  of  service  is  from  the  21st  to  the 
27th  year,  in  the  line,  and  fi:om  the  27th  to  the  40th  in  the  reserve.  In 
addition,  the  Landwehr  claims  the  services  of  the  Bavarians  till  they 
have  passed  their  60th  year. 

The  8th  Cokps  D'AiiMtE. — This  corps  is  composed  of  the  contingents 
of  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  each  of  which  forms  a 
division  in  the  following  proportions  : 


"Ftbst  Comtinoent. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Pioneers. 

TOTAT^ 

Guns. 

10,816 
7,751 
4,802 

1994 
1429 

885 

1005 
720 
446 

140 

100 

62 

13,955 

10,000 

6,195 

28 

Baden 

20 

Hessen 

12 

Effectives 

23,369 

4308 

2171 

302 

30,150 

60 

To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  contingent  of  15,075  men  (11,685 
infsuitry,  2154  cavalry,  1085  artillery,  with  32  guns  and  151  pioneers), 
so  that  the  whole  amount  is  45,225  men  with  92  guns.  But  these 
figures  do  not  represent  the  entire  army  of  these  countries,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tables  : 

1.  Wurtemberg. — The  infantry  amounts  to  14,376  men,  the  cavalry 
to  2949,  and  the  artillery  is  composed  of  7  batteries  with -42  guns  and 
1764  men.  The  pioneers  amount  in  the  whole  to  175  ;  so  that  the 
effective  strength  of  the  Wurtemberg  army  may  be  calculated  at  19,300 
men  with  42  guns.  The  service  lasts  six  years,  with  the  option  of  pro- 
tiding  a  substitute,  and  a  Landwehr  in  these  levies  up  to  the  32nd  year. 

2.  Baden. — The  infantry  is  composed  of  four  regiments=  10,223 
men,  without  dep6t;  three  regiments  of  cavalry==2451  men;  and  one 
s^iment  of  artillery  with  four  foot  batteries  and  one  mounted  battery= 
40  guns  and  1700  men.  The  pioneers  and  laboratory  corps  amount  to 
255  ;  so  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  may  be  estimated  at  about 
15,000  men  with  40  guns.  The  service  lasts  six  years,  two  of  them  in 
the  reserve,  and  substitution  is  permitted. 

3.  Hessen  Darmstadt. — The  in&ntry  is  composed  of  four  reg^ents, 
amounting  to  8041  men;  the  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  chevau-legers^ 
of  ^1404  men  ;  the  artillery,  847  men  ;  the  pioneers  about  120 ;  and  the 
wbole]  strength  is  10,498  men  with  18  guns.  The  service  lasts  six 
years,  with  substitution,  two  of  them  in  the  reserve. 
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Thb  9miCoBBfti^AKiiiB. — This  »  oomposed  of  two  diyinoBS^  of 
whieh  San)xiy  fnrms  the  first,  and  Hessen  Cased  and  Nassau  the  second, 
in  the  following  proportions  : 


Fisar  CoKsaraiBrr. 

InfiuDtiy. 

Cayalry. 

Artilleiy. 

Pioneew. 

TOTAJL. 

Guns. 

SaxoT»y .......... .TTTTT... 

9,302 
4,402 
3,721 

1714 
811 

864 
409 
281 

120 
57 
.37 

12,000 
5,679 
4,039 

24 

CTTftssfin  ................ 

12 

iNassan 

8 

Effectkes 

17,425 

2625 

1554 

214 

21,718 

44 

To  these  must  he  added  a  reserve  contingent  of  10,858  men  (8712 
infantry,  1268  cayahy,  780  artillery  with  22  guns,  and  103  pioneers); 
so  that  the  total  of  combatants  to  he  furnished  amotmts  to  32,576  men 
with  66  guns.  To  the  9th  corps  must  also  he  added  the  Luzemhurg- 
Lemburg  contingent,  amounting  to  2536  men  (1869  infantry,  362 
cavalry,  280  artillery,  with  6  guns  and  25  pioneers)  ;  and  the  half  of  it 
(1278  men  and  3  guns)  as  reserve.  These  troops  are  intended  to  re- 
inforce the  garrison  of  Luxemburg,  and  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands. 

1.  Saxony. — This  army  is  composed  of  20  battalions  of  infantry,  with 
19,741  effectives;  3180  cavalry,  with  3088  horses;  8  batteries  of 
artillery,  with  50  guns  and  1332  men  ;  250  pioneers,  with  408  horses^ 
and  the  commissariat  train  company  of  560  men — altogether,  without 
the  reserve,  24,750  combatants  and  50  guns.  The  service  is  six  years, 
with  substitution  ;  three  years  reserve. 

2.  Hessen  Cassel. — Four  regiments=:7301  men  ;  cavalry,  1350  ; 
artillery,  812.  Total  strength,  11,800  effectives,  with  3  batteries  or 
19  guns.  Term  of  service  &om  the  20th  to  30th  year,  in  two  levies ; 
substitution  allowed. 

3.  Nassau. — Infantry,  7  battalions  of  4  companies  =  6745  men ; 
artillery,  2  companies  of  516  men  and  12  guns;  pioneers,  56  men. 
Total  strength,  7317  men, with  12  guns.  Six  years'  service  and  substitutioB. 

The  10th  Cobfs  d'Abm^e. — This  is  the  most  composite  of  all  the 
divisions,  for  it  is  formed  of  nine  separate  contingents,  of  which  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  form  the  1st  division  ;  Holstein,  the  Two  Mecklenburgs, 
Oldenburg,  and  the  free  Towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  tiie 
2nd  division ;  in  the  following  proportions : 


FiBST  CoirrD^GUENT. 


Infantry. 


Cavalry. 


Artillery. 


Pioneers. 


Total. 


Guns. 


Hanover 

Brunswick 

'Holstein      > 

Lauenburg  J  

Mecklenburg-  \ 

Strditz         J     •• 
Mecklenlnu^-  \ 

Schwerin      J     " 

Oldenburg 

Hambufg 

Brem^i. 

JLubeek. 


10,118 
1,625 

2,791 

588 

2,775 

2,650 

1,007 

376 

316 


1865 
299 

514 

71 

511 

186 
69 

58 


940 
151 

259 
52 

258 

157 
98 
35 

29 


131 
21 

36 

7 

36 

22 

13 

5 

4 


13,054 
2,096 

3,600 
718 

3,580 

2,829 

1,298 

485 
407. 


28 
4 


Combatants. 


22,246       3572 


1974 


275^ 


28,067     58 
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To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  of  14,019  men  (11,107  in&ntry, 
1788  cavalry,  988  artillery,  with  29  guns,  136  pioneers),  so  that  the 
10th  corps  will  amount  to  42,086  men,  with  87  guns. 

1.  Hanover, — The  infantry,  without  reserve,  amounts  to  20  bat- 
talions, or  about  17,000  men;  the  cavalry  to  3630  combatants;  the 
artillery  contains  6  batteries,  with  36  guns,  and  1118  men.  Including 
the  pioneer  corps  of  200  men,  the  entire  strength  of  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  without  reserve,  may  be  estimated  at  21,900  men,  with  36  guns. 
The  service,  commencing  at  the  20th  year,  lasts  seven  years,  with  substi- 
tution, and  a  good  deal  of  recruiting  is,  in  addition,  carried  on. 

2.  Brukswick: 

■x  f    L       (1  Kegiment  of  2  horse  and  2  Landwehr  battalions  1 

^^^^••UBattaUon  of  foot  guards V  =  4157  men. 

Cavalry    . .  1  Regiment  of  hussars,  and  2  squadrons  of  Landwehr  J 
Artillery  . .  502  men,  with  12  guns 

Total  strength  of  the  Brunswick  troops  =  5359  men,  with  12  guns. 
Seven  years  of  service,  including  two  years  reserve;  substitution. 

3.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. — Infantry,  3460  men;  cavalry,  629 
men ;  artillery  and  pioneers,  654  men ;  with  16  guns.  Total  strength 
4752  men,  with  16  guns ;  six  years  of  service ;  substitution. 

The  other  contingents  do  not  require  any  further  elucidation,  as 
the  troops  composing  them  form  the  effective  strength  of  the  various 
countries. 


Byi 
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THE- RESERVE  INFANTRY  DIVISION. 

By  a  Federation  decree  of  the  11th  December,  1840,  the  contingents 
he  eighteen  smaller  German  States,  and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort, 
were  combined  into  a  reserved  division.     These  States  are : 

The  four  Saxon  (Weimar,  Altenburg,  Coburg  Gotha,  and  Meiningen) ; 
three  Anhalts  (Dessau,  Bemberg,  and  Cothen) ;  two  Schwarzburgs 
(Sonderhausen  and  Rudolstadt);  two  Hohenzollems  (Hechingen  and 
Siffmaringen) ;  Lichtenstein ;  Reuss,  elder  and  younger  line  ;  Lippe  and 
Schaumburg  Lippe ;  Hessen  Homburg,  Waldeck,  and  the  Free  City  of 
Frankfort.  Their  first  contingent  amounts  to  11,116  men,  and  5584 
reserve — total,  16,700  infantry.  The  first  contingent  is  divided  into  13 
battalions,  and  intended  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  federal  fortresses 
in  time  of  war.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  table  of  their  respec- 
tive contingents,  but  we  may  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that  the  Lichten- 
stein  army  amounts  to  28  men,  and  that  this  is  currently  supposed  to  be 
the  army  which  its^^gallant  commander  ordered  to  bivouac  under  a  plum- 
tree. 

THE  FEDERAL  FORTRESSES. 

Mainz,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  with 
Castel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  tete  de  pont  The  town 
belongs  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen  Darmstadt,  and  contains  26,000 
inhabitants.  The  garrison  amounts,  we  hear,  to  6000  infantry  and  200 
cavalry,  equal  parts  Austrian  and  Prussian,  and  one  battalion  of  Hessians. 
The  war  garrison  would  amount  to  20,682  infantry  and  600  cavalry. 
Of  these  Austria  and  Prussia  each  furnish  6700  infantry  and  300  cavalry; 
the  remaining  6682  are  obtained  from  the  reserve  infantry  division.  The 
governor  and  commandant  are  appointed  every  five  years  in  turn  by 
Austria  and  Prussia. 
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2.  Landau,  in  Rhenbh  Bavaria,  on  the  Quetch,  with  5300  inhabit- 
ants. In  peace  is  held  by  a  Bavarian  garrison.  The  war  garrison 
amounts  to  7000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Of  these  Bavaria  supplies 
5709  infantry  and  the  cavalry ;  the  remaining  2291  infantry  by  the  reserve 
division. 

3.  LuxEiffBUBG. — Capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  die  same  name, 
on  the  Alzette,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Governor,  commandant,  and 
garrison  are  Prussian.  War  garrison  :  7000  infantry  and  200  cavalry. 
Of  these  the  Limberg-Luxemburg  contingent  furnishes  2536,  the  reserve 
division  1450,  and  Prussia  the  remainder. 

4.  UiiM. — Capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  on  the  Danube,  with  15,000  inhabitants.  Garrisoned  by 
Wurtemberg  troops  in  peace,  and  Austrian  detachments  are  added  in 
war.    ' 

5.  Rastadt. — In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Mourz,  a  town 
of  4500  inhabitants,  garrisoned  by  Austrians. 

6.  Germebshedc. — In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  a  small  town  containing 
1500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  tete  de 
pont  on  the  other  bank.  The  country  between  this  fortress  and  Landau 
is  a  position  which  the  Germans  consider  nearly  impregnable,  and  on 
which  100,000  men  could  be  collected. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  will  venture  to  add  a 
small  table,  drawn  up  from  the  best  resources  at  our  command,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  relative  strength  of  European  armies  : 


STATES. 


LAND  POECBS. 


f 


Other  Troops. 


Total. 


Men.    Guns. 


1.  England.. 

2.  France  .. 

3.  Sussia  ... 

4.  Turkey  .. 


119,000 
382,000 

540,000 

100,800 


18,600 
86,000 

80,000 

17,280 


16,122 
67,000 

44,000 

13,000 


2.460 
8,200 

12,000 

1,600 


26,000 


80,000  (mUitia) 

83,800     (including 

gendarmes) 

478,000   (reserve,    irregular 

garrison  troops) 

326,000  (reserve,  irregulars, 
Ac) 


230,200 

666,000 

1,164,000 

467,680 


6.  Austria  . 
6.  Prussia  . 


7.  Grermany... 
Total  of  5, 6, 7. 

8.  Sweden  and 

Norway..... 

9.  Denmark.. 

10.  Belgium 

11.  Netherlands 

12.  Sardinia^ 


467,000 
872,600 

166,000 


67,000 
67,600 

26,000 


47,000 
60,100 

14,600 


16,800 
7,740 


6,200  (without  train,  Ac.) 
72,700  (including  46,000, 

train,  &c.) 

17,000  


996,600 


169,600 


121,600 


94,900 


163,600 


60,000 
46,000 
43,600 
31,200 


10,600 
6,800 
4,400 
6,700 


4,000 
8,000 
7,700 
9,000 
4,300 


860 
1, 

748 
1,159 


6,200 


120 
1,182 
2,260 


693,000 

680.800 
224,600 


1398,400 


1,140 

932 
t600 

2,672 


167,600 
69,000 
62,000 
67,700 
^,600 


200 
144 
152 
120 


*  East  Indian  army  =  348,000  men,  including  31,000  Queen's  troops. 

t  These  figures  are  only  approximative. 

t  The  armies  of  the  four  last  states  can  be  largely  increased  in  case  of  war. 

Since  the  first  portion  of  our  paper  was  written,  the  news  from  Vienna 
and  Sehastopol  has  arrived,  that  the  Allies  have  recommenced  operations, 
and  that  the  Russians  have  broken  off  the  conferences.  More  unpleasant 
information  arrived  simultaneously,  namely^  that  the  Austrians  were 


gndmily,  tali  oartMoLy^  nitiufaawiag  fn>m  thdr  given  wordi^awithaiiio.' 
a8H8teacfr«^«r  Ifae  preseiit  at Jeast— -ean  be  expected  from  tiwzxu     BwA 
tkitmaik  htA  nil  taken  ns  by  rarpriie,  for  we^  btve  long  entertauied.  th»; 
Ofnokii  thi^iftirnmijr  was  not  to  be  dependedioa  ios:  a  momenk  aa.Hkie^^ 
to  add  u8  in  an  offensive  war ;  but  the  fact  remains  the  same  :  tbeee  aae 
inpncnse^SEooM^  ready  at  a  £&irp  weeks'  notice,  in  the  centre  of  Burope^i: 
aod  no;  one  can  y^t  say  to  which  side  in  this  great  contest  they  will  inclincu  ^ 
That  Austria; would  remain  neutral  if  she  could,  might  be  a88unied#.a«. 
dke^^eaa.cnly-  ba  a  kser,*  iiHhicfaeTcr  side  she  takes  up  arms  for;  but 
Bra8si%  on  the  other  baud,  has  most  especial  reasons  to  refrain  £rem> 
j<psing>'the  alEed  forces.     She  is  a  new  Power,  without  any  protecting 
£BaDtiM%jmd»could  be  overrun  by  the  Russian  troops  as  soon  as  her  ansjj. 
wna^aei  in^ motion. to  take  part  in  a  war.     But  there  is  one  weak  point 
common. to  both  Austria  and  Prussia:    and  that  is  their  non-Grenaaa 
pfoyiiioeiy . wb&sh  are  ready,  on  the  least  signal  from  Russia,  to  throw  off, 
tbcor  allegiance.     We  know  for  a  fact,  though  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mentioii  our  authority,  that  the  Hungarians  are  ready  to  join  the  forces .. 
of  the  Caar,  if  they  can  only  have  their  revenge  on  the  Austrians.     ^!hm^ 
argument -liiat  a|roearB  to  be  used  is,  that  although  the  Russians  did  help 
the  Austrians  in  uie  subjugation  of  Hungary,  stUl  they  never  treated  the> 
Migyaxs  as  rebels,  but  as  honourable  foes.     How  £ur  this  opinion  is 
entertained  in  the  East  may  be  seen  from  the  fsct  that  a  repcnrt,  to  our 
knowledge,  was  very  generally  prevalent  last  May  in  Turkey,  that  Koef>' 
suth  had  offered  the  Czar  the  assistance  of  200,000  men. 

Unfortunately,  the  preponderance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Germany 
will  prevent  any  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  from  joining  us ;  but  at  tho:: 
same  time,  thcor  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  each  other,  while  serving  t^,. 
keep  them  apart,  will  also  render  them  excessively  cautious  as  to  aoj^.V 
dooisive  move.  We  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom^  that  as  long  as^v 
neither  of  the  contending  Powers  gains  a  great  success  over  the  other,  w^y 
long  will  the  German  neutrality  be  n^intained,  and  the  Allies  kept  qii|et 
wit£  pxomises.  I^  however,  Sebastopol  succumbs  to  our  renewed  atUoli^ifi 
Austria  may  be  bribed,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  tract  of  territory  on  thii^' 
XHmube,  to  render  us  material  assistance,  though  (xoly  so  far  as  .mAjiW' 
conduce  to  her  own  advantage.  The  way  she  can  best  serve  uSvMh.jlQ^ 
hdd  the  Prussians  in  check,  for  it  is  certain  that  nothing  c(N4ld  i^dmoe^ 
^<  le  Boi  Clicquot"  to  fight  against  his  relation;  and  the  anteced^ita  (yf^v 
Prussian  history  reveal  to  us  that  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  tftkixig  up^ 
arms  at*  the  wrong  moment.  The  chivalrous  monarch  may  .ooia8equeii%>^ 
midi  ta:yie  aid  of  the  Czar,  if  the  Crimea  ia  really  in^periUed».aBd.sueb,^ 
step  would  lead  indubitaUy  to  the  most  peculiar  comphcations.  .  What  tii^ 
anny  of  the  Confederation  would  do  under  such  cigoamstanoe^  it.wqmlfiii 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  probability  is,  the  sx^aller  regents  NW^wldioi^o^t 
theu:  long-estabHshed  practice  of  joining  the  stronger  farty^    :  .,o;, 
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MOOR  PAEX,  AS  IT  WAS  AND.  IS. 

Mt  name  is  Briefless.  I  am  a  member  of  a  large,  and  ancient,  and 
well-known  family,  dating,  I  am  assured,  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest — 
that  '^  ultima  Thule,"  or  stand  point  (as  our  German  cousins  say),  of 
genealogy.  My  domicile  is  in  the  third  flight  of  a  capacious  mansion  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  they  append  the  sarcastic  sobriquet  of  Fields, 
More  than  this,  on  the  score  of  my  individuality,  the  reader  will  not 
thank  me  for  troubling  him  with  at  present. 

The  work  of  the  day  was  done,  if  it  could  be  called  work  that  went 
through  my  hands  in  the  long  vacation.  I  was  moodily  pacing  the  floor 
of  the  garret  aforesaid,  dight  in  all  the  dignity  of  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  My  law  books — blessings  on  them ! — were  huddled  together  in 
a  comer  in  majestic  repose,  and  on  my  sofa  lay  the  day's  number  of  the 
Times  newspaper  which  I  had  just  been  conning.  My  thoughts  were 
not  of  the  most  serene.  I  had  been  reading  the  Registrar-General*s 
Heport  of  the  weekly  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  and  my  heart 
sickened  at  the  dreary  catalogue.  I  was  growing,  in  fact,  horribly 
morbid,  and  beset  with  <<  spectral  lions,"  as  Carlj^le  somewhere  expresses 
it.  Lonelier  I  could  not  be,  for  I  had  no  society  but  my  own,  and  that 
vas,  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  the  very  worst  I  could  possibly  have  had  to 
do  with.  I  was  in  a  fever,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  myself  as  best  I 
might,  in  converse  with  my  only  companion  and  friend,  my  cigar,  in 
whose  comforting  arms  I  had  often  before  taken  refuge.  But  this  time 
it  wouldn't  do.  The  sorceress  tobacco  had  lost  her  charm.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  walked  mechanically  to  my  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  night.  It  was  starlight  and  peaceful,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
Mammoth,  as  a  child's  dream,  and  the  moon  was  shining  benignantly 
on  high,  as  though  there  were  no  sorrow  on  the  earth. 

The  family  of  Briefless  are  not  sfipposed  to  be  given  to  sentiment,  yet 
I  plead  guilty  to  the  feeling  on  this  one  occasion — perhaps  I  ought  to  beg 
pardon.  I  know  not  by  what  association  of  ideas,  but  so  it  was,  that  old 
memories  came  flitting  before  me,  old  ghost-like  recollections  of  boy- 
days,  green  meadows,  and  wanderingf  streams,  the  '^  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
smells  of  the  country."  "  I  have  it !"  I  cried,  suddenly  recollecting  myself, 
and  starting  from  ray  chair ;  "  to-morrow  morning  I  am  off  for  a  two 
days'  ramble  in  the  country."  At  seven  o'clock  I  was  steaming  off  from 
the  Waterloo  Station,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  was  confronting 
my  mutton-chop  in  the  inn  at  Faiyaham, — a  pretty  little  country-town 
situated  amid  the  hop-gardens  of  Surrey,  and  where  William  Cobbett 
first  saw  the  Ught. 

We  are  a  travelling  nation,  and  some  of  my  countrymen  and  women 
have  the  credit  of  loving  locomotion  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  be  au 
eccentricity  on  my  part,  but,  although  a  lover  of  scenery  in  and  for  itself, 
I  dislike  moving  from  home  without  a  more  specific  object,  and  my  route 
was  selected  on  the  present  occasion  in  this  wise :  It  happened  by  a  coin- 
cidence that  I  had  been  recently  reading  Mr.  Courtenay's  *'  Memoirs  of 
Sir  William. Temple,"  and  contemporaneously,  Mr.  Thackeray's  admirable, 
though  caustic,  lecture  on  his  secretary,  the  redoubtable  *'  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's."  .  In  the  lives  of  both  I  fouiid  frequent  mention  of  Moor  Park 
as  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  former,  and  the  abode  where  the  latter  got 
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his  first  insight  into  politics,  and  still  more,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
eyentful  attachment  which  was  ta endure  through  a. long  portion  of  his 
stormy  career,  and  which,  however  considered,  must  always  be  remem- 
berediwitfa  a  romantic  interest  that  has  few^  paralkk*  Here  was >niotive 
siiffieieQi;  The  place  had  an  historieal  and  a  literary  recommendatioQ^  for 
me,,  and,  with  all  the  foolish  fuss  and  cant  about*  hero- wonsbap  with 
wbiehthe  world  has  been  ringing  these  many  years^  I  am^  not  a«faamed 
to  confess  myself  a  devout  hero-worshipper,  and  a  lover  of  the  *^  homes 
and  haunts  of  genius,"  wherever  I  can  light  upon  them. 

My  breakfast  despatched,  I  forthwith  started  to  have  a  glimpse  o£  the 
object  of  my  expedition.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  September^  and 
vividly  stereotyped  though  the  memory  of  my  first  Italian  journey  must 
ever  remain  on  my  mind,  with  all  its  romantic  glories  of  Uuo  sky  and 
vine-dad  hills,  I  do  not  know  that  the  one  experience  at  all  tended  to 
cast  the  other  in  the  shade.  Rather  it  was  that  this  delicious  English 
scenery  brought  back  the  memory  of  Italy.  The  sky  was  as  blue>  and 
the  landscape  more  variedly  picturesque,  presenting  to  the  eye  tho  most 
singular  combination  imaginable  of  natural  wildness  and  perfect  culliva^ 
tion.  It  was,  in  fact,  Scotland  and  Italy  combined.  In  the  distance  was 
a  vast  tract  of  moorland,  such  as  the  Cockney  does  not  imagine  to  exist 
within  the  confines  of  his  native  Surrey ;  and  more  near,  I  had  to  walk 
through  hop-gardens,  whose  climbing  luxuriance  and  exquisite  bioom 
recalled  the  picture  of  the  southern  vine,  without  losing  by  the  com- 
parison. Here,  too,  as  in  Italy,  the  "  green  alleys  windingly  allure ;" 
and,  to  make  the  resemblance  more  complete^  the  eye  of  the  wa3rfiirer  at 
this  season  lights  upon  a  population  little  akin  to  the  normal  rustic 
labourer  of  our  agricultural  districts.  For  tbe  nonce  the  swart  gipsy 
takes  the  place  of  the  ruddy  Englishman,  and,  tatterdemalion  as  he  is, 
with  his  wild  flashing  eyes  of  jet  and  vagabond  face>  serves  to  make  up 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  It  was  through  a  prospect 
such  as  this  that  I  gradually  made  my  way  towards  Moor  Park. 

'^•What  is  it,"  I  kept  asking  myself  as  I  went  along — "what  is  it  in 
genius  that  invests  it  with  that  indefinable  power  of  attraction,  even  in 
despite,  oftentimes,  of  our  better  judgments  ?  Is  there  not  something 
altogether  mesmeric  and  unaccountable  about  it,  alluring  and  fascinating, 
almost  what  Goethe  used  to  call  damonie  T^  It  is  so  indeed.  The  poets 
and  philosophers  are  not  only  in  very  truth  the  unacknowledged 
legblators  of  the  world,  they  not  only  fill  the  earth  with  wonder  and 
beauty  while  they  are  on  it,  but,  departing,  they  leave  a  flood  of 
radiance  behind  them  which  does  not  die.  The  memory  of  them  seems 
fadeless,  not  only  by  what  they  did,  but  simply  for  what  they  were. 
Hence  everything  and  every  place  connected  with  a  man  of  genius  has 
its  charm — his  house,  his  horse,  his  very  hat  and  walking-stick — and 
when  young  ladies  in  their  teens^  and  elderly  spinsters  who  have  reached 
their  grand  climacteric,  squabble  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  great 
man's  chair  when  he  can  sit  there  no  longer,  they  only  illustrate  the 
kind  of  homage  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  compel.  And 
now  my  two  miles  of  journey  are  over,  and  my  moralisings  suddenly  cut 
short,  for  I  stand  before  the  house  whose  roof  gave  shelter  to  Temple,  and 
Stella,  and  the  author  of  "  Gulliver." 

I' am  not  so  learned  in  architecture  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  I  fear  I  cannot 
tyk  about  palaces  or  '*  sheep-folds"  so  well  as  he^     Fortunately,  how 
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«ver^  tUs-  house  may  be  described  without  any  architeotozaL  iniliatioii, 
real  orafiTeoted.  It  is  a  large^  unpretending,  quadrangular  bottding^ 
beautifullj  situated  in  the  valley  tm*ough  which  runs  the  rirer  Wey. 
But  let  me  pause  a  moment  in  my  sketch  of  the  place,  while  I  narrate 
whatiK)  me  was  really  a  kind  of  adventure^  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
far  fronr  disagreeaUe,  though  unexpected.  A^^oaching  the  entrance, 
I  noticed  the  first  emblem  of  the  former  renowned  possessor  in  Temple's 
coat-of^arms  Mazoned  in  bronze  above  the  doorway.  I  know  nothing  of 
heraldry,  so  am  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  wild  animals  in  the  same^ 
with  their  rampant  attitudes,  may  possibly  signify.  No  matter.  But 
immediately  beneath  this  device^  on  a  marble  slab,  stands  engpraven  the 
line  of  Vir^l's  Idyll,  "Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit,"  expressive  of  the 
Tepose  the  weary  statesman  found  here  when  he  had  torn  himself  from 
the  din  and  fever  of  public  afi^urs  and  the  metropolis,  the  ''  fumum  et 
opes  strepitumque  Romse."  I  made  bold  to  ring  the  bell,  aod  inquire  of 
the  domestic  if*  I  might  be  privileged  to  see  something  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  as  being  a  kind  of  public  property,  but  what  was  my  astonish-* 
ment  to  find  that  I  had  entered  the  threshold  of  a  hydropathic  esta* 
blishmentl  "Shades  of  Swift  and  Temple,'*  I  thought,  in  my  first 
moments  of  surprise,  ^'  has  it  come  to  this  ?"  The  disappointment,  how- 
ever, was  but  tlutt  of  a  moment,  and  a  glance  at  the  interior  speedily 
reconciled  me  to  this  singular  caprice  of  the  good  goddess  Fortune.  It 
was  comfort  and  elegance  itself,  with  a  look  of  cheerful  well-being  quite 
captivating.  My  name,  meanwhile,  was  announced  to  the  doctor,  and  I 
found  myself  presently  in  that  gentleman's  study,  and  deep  in  the  clas- 
sical associations  of  the  place,  of  which  I  quickly  discovered  him  to  be  a 
perfect  master  and  intelligent  appreciator.  We  discussed  Temple  and 
his  times,  fought  the  battle  of  the  great  revolution  over  again,  were 
plunging  earnestly  into  the  eventful  history  of  Swifb,  when  the  doctor 
most  kindly  volunteered  to  act  as  my  cicerone  over  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  off  we  sallied.  Here  was  a  beautiful  room,  with  a  southern  expo- 
sure, and  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  This  Temple  occupied  as  his 
study,  and  here  doubtless  he  received  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  consulta- 
tion on  more  occasions  than  one.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  prim  and 
eleg»ant  diplomatist  at  his  desk,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves,  too,  the 
uncouth  young  Irishman  at  his  side  acting  as  his  amanuensis,  inwardly 
growling  at  his  unworthy  fate,  with  perhaps  already  the  shadow  of 
coming  events  pressing  upon  him  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  own 
fiery  strength  and  matchless  intellect.  Who  says  that  genius  is  uncon- 
seious  ?  Can  Shakspeare  walk  beside  a  dwarf  or  an  ordinary  mortal 
and  remain  ignorant  of  his  own  transcendant  stature  ?  It  is  mere  sophis- 
tical sentimentality  to  imagine  it.  Greatness,  however,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  always  relative,  and  a  man  may  well  be  cognisant  of  his  own 
intellectual  calibre  when  compared  with  that  of  his  fellows,  while  he  may 
still,  and  must,  if  he  be  genuinely  great,  confess  in  modesty  how  smidl 
a  thing  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  universe.  And  so  doubtless  was  it  with 
Swift. 

Passing  from  Temple's  apartments,  with  their  elegances,  I  was  next 
conducted  to  the  servants'-hall  of  old  days,  and  l^held  the  veritable 
room  where  Lady*  Gifiard's  waiting  gentlewoman  and  Temple's  literary 
drudge  and  man-of-all-work  ate  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  great  man's 
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ypoQ  it  tbat  must  needs  have  disguised  the  taste  when  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  Love  himself.  Not  many  years  had  to  pass  hefore  Swift  was 
"the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  could  command  his  own  company 
from  among  the  proudest  and  noblest  in  the  land  at  my  Lord  Oxford's 
table,  having  become  an  intellectual  potentate  in  fact,  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand  for  a  sceptre,  one  that  both  felt  his  power  and  was  not  disposed 
at  times,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  wield  it  over  meekly. 

On  the  subject  of  Swift's  passion  for  Stella,  which  here  had  its  humble 
beginnings,  and  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  curious  spe- 
culation and  critical  animadversion,  I  cannot  enter  at  length  here. 
Doubtless  he  was  much  to  blame  in  his  conduct  towards  her — and  as  a 
man  of  the  world  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  probably  did — but  my 
conviction  is  unshakable  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  this 
singular  history  which  the  world  does  not  and.  never  can  know.  Swift 
assuredly  was  not  the  heartless  monster  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  depict 
him,  nor  did  Nature  ever  commit  the  anomaly — Pope's  celebrated  couplet 
notwithstanding — of  allying  powers  so  stupendously  grand  to  a  base  moral 
nature  and  a  craven  heart. 

On  the  beautiful  lawn  before  mentioned  still  stands  the  sun-dial 
beneath  which  Temple's  heart  lies  buried  in  its  silver  urn,  as  he  willed 
it — a  freak  of  the  statesman  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrates  how  much 
he  was  attached  to  the  place;  and  it  is  little  wonder.  In  front  of 
the  house  is  a  gravel  terrace  of  noble  dimensions,  in  keeping  with  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  place ;  and  at  one  end  of  this  promenade  is  the 
vinery  and  green-house,  and  hard  by,  the  large  walled  garden  in  which. 
Temple  so  much  delighted,  and  where  he  loved  to  spend  his  days.  The 
walls  are  still  covered  with  the  fruit-trees  he  planted  there,  and  the 
apricot  he  rendered  famous,  and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
place,  is  justly  celebrated  to  this  day.  The  Dutch  canal,  too,  is  still 
extant,  with  swans  floating  on  its  bosom,  and  stocked  with  fish ;  but  the 
great  beauty  of  the  property  resides  certainly  in  the  magnificent  park 
from  which  the  mansion  takes  its  name. 

This  park,  which  overbrows  the  valley  in  which  the  house  is  situated, 
is  vast  in  its  extent,  and  beyond  everything  fine.  It  is  covered  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  area  with  old  stately  trees,  chiefly  the  beech  and 
pine,  over  whose  heads  two  hundred  summers  have  -flown,  and  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  heath,  and  gorse,  and  fern,  endlessly  varied  and  intermingled. 
In  every  direction  by-paths  of  singular  beauty  strike  off^,  leading  the 
pedestrian  or  the  rider  between  rows  of  young  firs,  that  scent  the  morning 
air  with  the  wild  aromatic  odours  of  the  deep  forests  of  America ;  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  park,  which  slopes  gently  upwards  towards 
Crooksbury  Hill,  the  loftiest  eminence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  you 
look  down  over  the  rich  grounds  of  Waverley  Abbey,  where  are  still 
extant,  in  a  condition  of  wonderful  preservation,  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monasteries  in  England.  Such  is  this  park,  and 
being  such,  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  delightful  ramble-ground  of 
the  patients  belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  have  its  exclusive  use. 
"  Oh  fortunati  nimium,"  I  thought  with  Virgil,  "  sua  si  bona  norint :" 
most  fortunate  the  invalids  whose  lucky  fate  it  is  to  gather  strength  amid 
such  scenes  as  these,;  drinking  in  health  with  every  breeze  that  comes 
laden  with  the  balm  of  this  beautiful  mountain  solitude !  The  refrain  of 
the  wild  song  which  Victor  Hugo  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  love-crazed 
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carabinier  of  Toledo  kept  ringing  in  my  ears,  through  the  power  of  some 
hidden  association,  during  the  whole  of  this  delicious  walk.  **  Le  Yent 
qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne  me  rendra  fou,  oui,  me  rendra  fou." 

How  keen  the  pleasure,  and  how  exquisite  the  delight,  which  we  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  feel  in  the  bare  consciousness  of  animal  exist- 
ence !  Hardly  any  enjoyment  can  equal  it,  let  moralists  frown  as  they 
may.  Call  it  sensuous  !  I  call  it  divine.  And  is  it  not  well  appointed 
that  these  poor  worn-out  tabernacles  of  ours,  jaded  and  withered  as  they 
are  with  travel  over  the  hot  and  dusty  ways  of  conventional  life,  should 
at  times  assert  their  prerogative  to  the  simple  g^tification  of  pleasurable 
being — animal  being,  if  you  will — should  enter  at  times  a  formal  protest 
against  the  crushing  tyranny  of  mind  ?  It  is  Plutarch,  I  think,  who 
says  that  '^  should  the  body  sue  the  mind  before  a  court  of  judicature  for 
damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mind  would  prove  to  have  been  a 
ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord."  And  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  I 
whose  countrymen  understood  better  than  any  other  race,  before  or  since, 
how  much  is  due,  even  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  the  culture  of  the 
physical  powers ;  and  who  gave  evidence,  in  this  matter  of  education,  of 
an  insight  and  wisdom  which,  like  their  supremacy  in  art,  appear  to  have 
died  with  them.  What  shall  be  said  of  our  theory  and  our  practice  on 
so  important  a  subject  in  modem  England?  Why  this — that  the 
Englishman  of  to-day,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  is  rapidly  degenerating 
under  the  suicidal  effects  of  the  prevalent  contempt  of  bodily  health ; 
that  the  hungry  maw  of  gain,  the  insatiable  *'  amor  habendi,'*  is  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  our  young  men,  who  are  strong  men  no  longer,  but 
the  bald,  and  pale,  and  blear-eyed  victims  of  the  ledger  and  the  three- 
legged  stool ! 

Having  climbed  the  summit  of  Crooksbury,  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  park,  and  revelled  in  the  beautiful  prospect  extending  far  away  over 
the  nills  into  Hampshire,  I  suppose  we  had  to  perform,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  redoubted  feat  of  we  Duke  of  York  ;  and  passing  over  the 
springy  heather  and  between  walls  of  fern,  shoulder-high,  the  next  obiect 
of  interest  that  presented  itself  on  our  homeward  march  was  Swift's 
cottage,  par  excellence.     This  is   a   small,   two-storied  house,   at   the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  park,  and  bears  Swift's  name  to  this  day.     It 
is  of  the  most  unpretending  character,  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  age 
and  rough  treatment,  but  a  picturesque  little  abode  withal.     Over  the 
walls  and  up  to  the  verge  of  the  moss-clad  roof  spring  up  the  clematis 
and  the  Virginia  creeper,  serving  to  disguise  the  ravages  of  time  and 
neglect ;  and  there  is  still  the  look  of  English  cleanliness  and  comfort 
about  it ;  but,  lo !  "  horresco  referens,"  on  the  shutter  the  eternal  sign- 
board, "  Cringer-beer for  sale,^'    Trade  here  again — trade  everywhere  ;•— 
verily,  an  inveterate  nation  of  shopkeepers  we  !     Ginger-beer,  especially 
in  cholera-times,  is  not  of  my  beverages ;  but  the  purchase  of  a  bottle  of 
that  peppery  elixir  was  an  easy  introduction,  and  procured  me  a  hearty 
reception  from  the  genius  lodj  m  the  shape  of  a  decent  old  washerwoman, 
who  might  almost  have  seen  the  light  in  the  days  of  the  "  good  Queen 
Anne."     She,  too,  had  heard  about  Dean  Swift,  and  knew,  besides,  how 
he  was  a  "maker  of  books" — a  respectable  calling! — not  very  much 
below  that  of  a  maker  of  boots — the  words,  in  fact,  are  almost  identical ! 
The  interior  of  this  now  humble  tenement  in  no  respect  differs  from 
others- of  its  class  ;  and  the  sole  memorial  of  the  leviathan  whom  its  walls 
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once  sbeitered  k  fotmd  in  a  verse  from  Homee,  ^whidi  lie  had .  inscribed 
en  a  wooden  tablet  above  one  of  the  doorways.     It  is  this  : 

Plermnque  gratse  divitibns  vices, 
Mimdffi^ae  parvo  snb  lare  paapenim 
Ccense,  sine  aulffiis  et  ostro, 
SoUiioiiam  explicudre  frontem.— ^O^?.  III..29. 

'Thus  lenderdi  by  'Prancis : 

"Where  health-preserving  plainness  dwells. 

Nor  sleeps  npon  the  Tvrian  dye. 
To  fragal  treats  and  hnmole  ceills, 

With  grateful  change  the  wealthy  ly. 
Such  scenes  have  charmed  the.  pangs  of  care, 
And  smoothed  the  cbnded  for^ead  of  despair. 

'It  would  appear,  from'.the  existence  of  this  cottage,  that  Swift  hiul not 
received  his  '^  bed"  as  well  as  his  '<  board"  at  Moor  Park ;  that  he  acted, 
in  truth,  like  a  kind  of  literary  joumeyman,  returning  home. in  the 
evening  after  his  day's  work,  like  any  other  honest  labourer.  This 
tmx^  was  a  singular  arrangement.  But  Swift  at  the  time  was  yeun^, 
and,  but?  for  one  attraction  in  his  patron's' mansion,  was  probably  nothing 
loth<  when  the  hour  came  round  that  relieved  him  from  his  medbanical 
drudgery  and  sent  him  home,  through  a  walli^f  unparalleled  beauty,  to 
ikaX  cottage  where  at  least  he  was  his  own  master  and  could  commune 
with^  his  own  thoughts. 

Over  that  luxuriant  walk,  with,  its  bountilial  array  of  wood,  and  copse, 
and  fern,  not  forgetting  the  gorse  and  its  yellow  flower,  that  made  the 
old  Linnseus  bless  Grod  he  had  been  spared  to  visit  England,  we  nmst  now 
make  our  hasty  return  to  Moor  Park,  only  pausing  on  the  way  to  drink 
from  the  sparkling  waters  of  >S'^.  Mary's  tVell,  Like  every  other  object 
which  this  place  inherits,  this  subterranean  spring  has  its  own  peculiar 
interest.  So  far  bac^  ;as  the  twelfth  century  it  supplied  Waverley  Abbey 
with  water,  imd  received '  from  the  pious  Cistercians  the  appellati<m  of 
St.. Mary's  Well.  But  the  popular  name,  and  that  by  which  it  is  aknost 
vmiversally  known,  is  Mother  LudlcmCs  Well.  The -spring  issues  from 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  in  the  bed  of  a  natural  grotto  formed  of  the  sandy 
rock  of  which  that  hill  is  composed.  Here,  as  ever,  tradition  has  it  that 
the  venerable  witcli.  Mother  Imdlam,  held  her  sway,  and  with  the: magic 
efficaey  of  this  water  it  was  her  wont  and  privilege  to  dispense  health  .to 
all'who  sought  her  aid.  It  was  «a  water  of  healing— ^a  kind  of  .Jordan.'.to 
all  the  country  round.  :  Like  many  another  popular  superstition,  however, 
ibis  one  of  the  healing  properties  of  Ludlam's  Well  has  a  partial  founda- 
tion in  truth,  for  the  fact  is  that  this  spring  is  of  an  extraordinary  purity 
and  must,  therefore,  be  very>«alubrious.  Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen, 
who  analysed  it  some  three  years  ago,  pronounces  it  the  purest  spring- 
water  he  had  yet  tried,  having  only  half  a  degree  of  hardness,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  mineral  admixture. 

When  it  is  considered  that  springs  of  four  and  four  and  a  half  degrees 
<>f  hardness  have,  attained  so  much  celebrity  for  their  purity  as  to  make 
the  fortune  of  watering-places  where  they  are  situated,  andwhen.it  is 
aiso>  borne  in  mind  that  tiie  ordinary  distilled  water  of  the  chemists':»hops 
18' never  under  haif  a  degree  of  hardness,  it  may  be  imagined  how. re- 
markable and  how  healthful  this  natural  spring  must  be. 

'^o^this  spring,  tand  to.«isery  nook  about  tl^  gvfMUMis  li have  hastily 
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sketched,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  many  a  pilgrimage  before  I 
left  Moor  Park ;  for  the  reader  has  now  to  be  informed  that  my  intended 
visit  of  a  day  was  unexpectedly  prolonged  to  a  month,  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  I  enthusiasttealiy  xmderwent  the  rational  process  of  cure 
which  is  practised  in  the  establishment,— ^that  I  grew  daily  more  de- 
lighted with  the  treatment  and  with  the  place, — and  that  when  the  shor- 
tening hours  and  the  close  of  the  long  vacation  at  length  recalled  me  to 
my  chambers  and  my  work,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  to  them, 
in  a  larger  degree  than  I  had  possessed  fomiany  years,  that  greatest  of 
mortal  blessings,  *'  mens  sanain  corpore  sano."  For  this  consummation  I 
have  heartily  to  thank  the  water-cure  and  the  enlightened  ph)'sician  who 
administers  it  at  Moor  Park.  To  both  I  shall  ever  remain  deeply  grate- 
ful ;  and  if  any  reader  would  purchase  health  in  a  manner  not  only 
rational  but  truly  luxurious,  my  parting  exhortation' to  him  fearlessly  is 
this:  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  the  benediction  of  the  good  Mother 
Ludlam  light  upon  thee  a&  it  did  on  me !" 
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BY  MARY  C.  F.  MONCK. 

I  SAW  a  primrose  tuft  to-day, 

The  chesnut-boughs  are  brown  with  buds, 
And  arum  spathes  are  heaving  up 

The  dead  leaves  lyine*  in  the  woods ; 
The  fields  are  fresh  and  green  once  more. 

The  daisy  stars  are  in  the  grass. 
And  fresh  soft  winds  are  all  abroad. 

Telling  of  spring-time  as  they  pass. 

Singing  its  sweet  and  happy  song, 

Tne  river  dances  raerruy ; 
And  bursting  in  the  sunny  show'rs. 

The  leaves  are  opening  on  the  tree. 
The  rooks  are  bnilaing  in  the  elms. 

The  robin  swells  his  crimson  throat. 
And  from  the  beech  upon  the  hill 

The  blackbird  sings  his  happy  note. 

Oh  Spring !  why  wakest  thou  the  flow'rs — 

The  senseless  things — on  hill  and  plain? 
Why  bringest  thou  the  buds  and  leaves, 

^d  wilt  not  bring  the  dead  again  ? 
They  talk,  with  soft  and  gentle  words. 

Of  meek  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But  angry  grief  is  in  my  soul : 

I  had  a  son — and  he  is  not. 

I  weary  at  the  lengthened  day 

That  bids  the  birds  again  rejoice ; 
T  yearn  to  meet  a  vanished  smile, 

I  pine  to  hear  a  silent  voice. 
This  growing  verdure  aches  my  sense,— 

I  l:^tter  loved  the  dazaling  snow. 
That  seemed  to  me  earth's  winding-sheet^ 

Eocoffe  brave  heart  too  soon^  hud  k)w. 
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MVboy !  my  fair  and  fearless  one, 

How  can  I  bear  to  know  thee  dead  ? 
To  feel  that  I  shall  lay  my  hand 

No  more  in  blessing  on  thy  head  P 
Why  didst  thou  leave  my  lonely  home  P 

"What  recked  I  of  a  nation's  fate  ? 
Oh,  thrice  accursed  be  this  war. 

Since  it  has  left  me  desolate ! 

Dead !  in  the  glory  of  thy  youth. 

With  all  its  promises  untried  ! 
What  earthly  solace  hath  my  heart, 

Since  thou,  my  beautiful !  hast  died? 
And  how  ?    Not  in  the  battle  shock — 

Not  in  the  hot  and  eager  strife. 
Where  thou  hadst  won  undying  fame, 

Ajid  fearless  men  yield  life  for  life — 

Not  thus !  not  thus ! — or  I  might  bear 

With  more  of  strength  this  sudden  blow : 
'Twas  wastinff  want  that  sapped  thy  strength, 

Famine  ana  sickness  laid  tnee  low. 
Famine !  when  wealth  and  poverty 

Alike  their  sacred  offerings  gave. 
The  warriors  spared  by  fire  and  sword 

Prom  pining  misery  to  save. 

Famine  for  thee !  my  cherished  one ! 

When  all  the  good  that  gold  could  buy 
Was  borne  across  the  wintry  sea, 

And  all  unused  lay  rotting  nigh ! 
I  will  not  hush  my  neart's  despair, 

I  will  lay  blame  where  blame  is  due ; 
Our  sons  were  ours,  and  living  yet. 

If  all  had  told  the  wrong  they  knew. 

I  had  one  treasure  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  ever  lost  to  me ; 
Let  traitor  craven  lips  be  sealed. 

My  thoughts^  my  truthful  words  are  free. 
Where  is  my  boy  ?  I  ask  of  ye 

Who  know  why  Balaklava's  shores 
Are  cumbered  with  the  perished  wrecks 

Of  England's  richest,  choicest  stores. 

Think  ye  the  grave  shall  always  keep 

The  thousands  that  vour  acts  have  slain  P 
Think  ye  the  precious  blood  thus  shed 

For  ever  silent  shall  remain  ? 
No !  let  the  false  in  camp  and  court 

Remember  that  the  truth  is  known 
To  One,  whose  eye  is  never  closed — 

I  trust  my  wrongs  to  Him  alone. 

He  will  bind  up  the  broken  hearts. 

And  bid  the  mourners  cease  to  weep ; 
His  will  shall  make  the  grave  yield  up 

The  victims  who  have  sunk  to  sleep. 
Tremble,  ye  proud,  the  day  is  near ! 

The  Eighteous  Judge  hath  suffered  long, 
Yet  shall  He,  in  His  own  good  time. 

Restore  the  Right— destroy  the  Wrong. 
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SARAH  BEAUCLERC. 

(COiniNUED  FROM  "THK  BECEPTION  OF  THE  DEAD.") 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  The  Unholy  Wish." 

I. 

The  grey  walls  of  the  CMteau  do  Beaufoj  basked  idly  in  the  evening 
sun.  In  the  western  drawing-room,  M.  and  Madame  de  CasteUa,  the  old 
lady,  and  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  were  playing  whist.  Its  large  window  was 
thrown  open  to  the  terrace,  or  colonnade,  and  there,  were  gathered  the 
younger  members  of  the  party,  the  green-striped  awning  being  let  down 
between  some  of  the  outer  pillars.  Mary  Carr  and  Adeline  were  seated, 
unravelling  a  heap  of  silks,  which  had  got  into  a  mess  in  the  ivory  work- 
basket  ;  Rose  Darling  flitted  about  amongst  the  exotics,  her  long  hair 
shining  like  threads  of  gold  when,  ever  and  anon,  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  sunlight,  as  she  flirted — it  was  very  like  it — with  Mr.  St.  John.  But 
Rose  began  to  turn  cross,  for  he  teased  her. 

**  Did  you  write  to  England  for  the  song  to-day  ?"  she  asked.  "  Ah, 
don't  answer :  I  see  you  forgot  it." 

**  I  did  not  write,"  answered  Mr.  St.  John,  "  but  I  did  not  forget  it. 
You  have  not  tried  the  last  I  procured  for  you." 

"  I  have  sung  it  till  I  am  tired,"  was  Rose's  contradictory  reply. 

"Not  to  me." 

"  Most  of  the  writing  you  are  guilty  of  goes  to  one  person,  I  expect," 
proceeded  Rose.     "  No  wonder  you  forget  other  matters." 

"Indeed!    To  whom?" 

"  I  won't  betray  you  now,"  glancing  at  Adeline.  "  I  will  be  com- 
passionate." 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  about  compassion  for  me,  ma  belle,"  re- 
turned Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  slighting  manner.  "  It  will  be  thrown 
away." 

"  Compassion  for  yoUy  Mr.  St.  John  I  Don't  flatter  yourself.  I  was 
thinking  of  another." 

Adeline  looked  up :  a  sharp,  perplexed  glance. 

"  You  are  mysterious,  Rose,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Yes.     But  I  could  speak  out  if  I  would." 

"  I  dare  you,"  answered  Mr.  St.  John.     "  Speak  away." 

"  You  know  there  is  one  in  England,  who  monopolises  all  your  letters 
—not  to  speak  of  your  dreams." 

**Rose!"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr,  a  dim  shadow  of  Rose's  meaning 
coming  uneasily  across  her,  "you  are  ts^lking  nonsense.  How  can  you 
speak  so  absurdly  to  Mr.  St  John  ?" 

"  He  provoked  me.  But  he  knows  it  is  true.  Look  at  his  conscious 
face  now !"  she  saucily  continued. 

"  The  only  lady  in  England  honoured  with  my  correspondence,"  said 
Mr.  St.  John,  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  "  is 
Mrs.  St.  John." 

"That's  nearly  true,"  cried  the  provoking  girl — "nearly.  She  is  not 
Mrs.  St.  John  yet,  only  to  heP 
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A  strange,  wild  pang  caught  Adeline  de  Castella's  heart.  Would  Rose 
have  continued,  had  she  seen  it  ?     Did  St.  John  suspect  it  ? 

"  I  spoke  of  my  mother,  Rote,"  Jh»  .^aid.  **:She  is  the  only  lady  who 
claims,  or  gets,  letters  from  me." 

"  Honour  bright?"  asked  Rose. 

'^  Honour' Inaght,"  ropeated  .Mr.  St.  Jolui,  ^^the  honour  .of  her  only 
son." 

"Oh,  faithless  that  you  are,  then!"  hurst  forth  Rose.  "Will  you 
deny  ^thai  there  ia  one  in  -  Englaiul  *  to  whom  <your  letters  are  iiue,  .if  not 
sent ;  one,  whose  shadow  you  werei  for  many,  many  months ;  oone,  heauti- 
ful  4IS  a:  painter's-  dream  ?" 

"£ah.  Rose!"  he  said,. those  proud 'lips  of^iiis.eiirli^g  with.a  d^Samt 
smil^  "«you  .are  .getting  inta  ecstasies." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  name— the  name  of  his  own  true. lady-love?"  .asked 
Rose,  turning  round,  with  a  world  of  triumph  on  her  bright,,  laughing 
bvQW.     "  Mary  Carr  knows  it  already." 

^'  You  are  out  of  your  senses !"  ejaculated  Miss  Qarr,  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  hoping  to:Stop  her.  ".Don't  attempt  to  icppose  on  :us>^iYith 
your  fabulous  tales."  • 

"Shall. I  tdl it?"  r^eated  Rose,  maintaining  her  ground  aifil  her 
equanimity. 

"  Tell  it,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  carelessly.  Did  he  think: she ^ew  so 
much? 

"  Tell,  it,"  repeated  Adeline,  but  it  was  the  motion  of  .the  syllables, 
rather  than  the  words,  that  came  from  between  her  white  and  parted  Hps. 

"Sarah  Beauclerc." 

There  was  a  surprised  or  startled  look  observable  for  a  transient-iqaaee 
on  St.  John's  countenance.  Adeline  saw  it,  and  from  that  wild,  bitter 
moment,  a  pang  of  anguish  took  root  within  her,  which  was  never  to  be 
erased  or  lessened  during  life. 

"You Are. under  a  slight  misapprehension,  Rose,''  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
with  indifl^renoe. 

"  Am  I  ?  The  world  was  under  another,  perhaps,  when  it  asserted 
that  the  honour  of  Mr.  St.  John's  hand  would  fall  to  Sarah  Beauclerc." 

"  That  it  certainly  was — ^if  it  ever  did  assert  it.  And  I  might  believe 
it  possible,  were  the  world  peopled  with  Rose  Darlings." 

"  Look  here,"  exclaimed  Rose,  snatching  St.  John's  pocket-handker- 
chief from  a  gilt  cage,  where  he  had  thrown  it  to  protect  the  beantiful 
bird  it  contained  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun— ^"  look  ^^this, 
*  Frederick  St.  John,'  worked  in  hair !" 

It  happened  to  be  the  handkerchief  they  had  picked  up  that  first  morn- 
ing, in  the  painting-room.  Rose  talked  on,  in  the  recklessness  of  her 
spirits,  and  Adeline  sat,  drinking  in  her  words. 

"  She  did  this  for  him:  look  now  elaborately  it; is  worked,.even.to<the 
finishings  of  the  crest.     It  is  her  hair,  Sarah  Beauclerc's." 

Now  this  was  a  random  assertion.  Rose  did  not  know,  or  oare,  whether 
she  was 'right  or  not.  In  her  present  humour,  had  it  taken  her  in  the 
head,  she  would  have  stood  to  it  that  St.  John  was  in  lovewith.the  »ioon. 
But  he  did  not  deny  it.  It  is  probable  she  had  stumbled  ^ipon  a;-hit.of 
fjEust.     Axd  on  she  rattled,  in  l^r  wild  gaiety: 

"This  is  his  favourite  handkerchief:  I  have  noticed  that.    AJlJadi^ 
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odien  ase  nuuskedwUhiak.  I  dare  aay  ^e  ffave  the  haadkexotde^  as 
well  as  madied it.  Lat  italoae,  Mr.  St.  John :  I  shall  show  it  zouad,  if 
I  like.  A  rather  significant  present  firom  so  lovely  a  fptl !  B^t  it's 
Imofmshe^waa^^Tfle  after  him.  He  redpiocated  the  oompliiaeBt  .then : 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  now,"  she  added,  with  a  world  of  meaning 
inther  teoe.  And,  unth  a  sauoy  glance  at  Mr.  St  John,  dbe  isang  out, 
inJier>.aleait(B^  voie^vto  a  tone  of  her  own, 

"It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love, 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new/* 

.  AdeUae  rase,  and  passed  quietly  inta  die  dsawing-room.  Bat  did  St. 
John  read. die  ^«fieot  BeaeBarltog's  assertimis  had 'wrought  vpon  her? 
liQ ;  Jk>w  shovhl  1m  ?  for  her  bearii^  was  calm.  Yet  h^  knew,  had  he 
dioqglit  ta.  apply  it,*  that  the  still  exterior  oovers<the  deepest  suffering. 

''Rose,"  he  said,  quoting  a  French  provedl)  or  axiom,  'Wous  aimev 
Uen  A  rire,'iiiais  nan  n  est  beau  que  le  yrai.^' 

''  Ab,"  .the  .answered,  with  another,  *^  ce  n'est  pas  ^tre  biea  aise  que 
de  rire."    Feihaps  the  deepest  truth  she  had  uttered  that  evening. 

'Widi  ootwaod  calmness  ikere,  but  oh!  the  whirlwind  of  despairing 
agony  which  shook  Adeline's  frame  as  she  sank  down  by  the  bedside  in 
her  own'Chaaiber!  That  in  one  short  minute,  desolation  so  complete 
ahould  have  swept  ever  her  heart,  and  she  be  able  to  endure  it  and  live  I 
To  have  given  up  her  life's  being  to  one ;  to  have  bowed  before  him  in 
a  love,  little  short  of  idolatry  ;  to  have  foigotten  early  des  and  kindred 
in  die  spell  of  this  strong  devotion— «nd  now  to  be  told  there  was 
another  to' claim  his  vows,  another  to  whom  they  had  first  been  offered! 

The  dream  in  which  she  had  been  living  for  months  was  over— or,  at 
least,  it  had  been  robbed  of  its  golden  colouring.  The  serpent  Doubt 
had  found  his  entrance  into  her  heart :  the  fiend  Jealousy  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  never  to  be  wholly  eradicated. 

J'redeFtek  St.  John  was  certainly  one  of  earth's  favoured  children,  with 
his  great  beauty,  his  powerful  intellect,  his  refined  and  well-stored  mind. 
The  world  itself 'might  almost  worship  him  as  she  did,  and  without  a 
blush.  He  had^made  her  life  the  elysium  that  poets  teU  of,  and  now  she 
£ouiid  that  he  loved,  or  had  loved,  another.  like  an  avalanche  falling 
down  the  Alps  and  crushing  the  hapless  traveller,  so  had  these  tidings 
{sllen  Ktpon  her  heart,  >and  skaUered  it. 

Addwe  de  Gastella  smoothed  her  brow  and  returned  down  stairs* 
She  had  taken  no  account  of  the  time,  but,  by  the  advanced  twilight,  it 
would  seem  she  had  been  away  an  hour,  and  Rose  inquired  whether  she 
had  been  buried. 

Following  Adeline  on  to  the  colonnade,  where  the  whole  parfy  were 
nowcaeated,  eame  the  old  Spamsh  servant,  Sihra,  beaiing  a  letter  tor  Mr. 
St  Jbhn.  The  ominous  words,  *^  tres  pressee,"  written  on  it,  had  caused 
MadaaK  Baret  to  demitch  it  with  haste  to  the  chateau. 

^^I>MB  any  one  -mat?". inquired  Mr.  St.  John. 

"Senw,*." 

''lit  18  "well/'  he  said,  and  xetreated  inside  the: room. 

^'¥oaliaveiMoeiv€td.bad  uows!"  excLumed  Madame  de-  Gastella,  irhen 

*^'»I  JMive,":heiflaid,  vridi  contioUed'  emotioa.  ^il  mnst^d^iart instantly 
ftirxiii^aad;" 
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It  was  well  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering,  or  they  would 
inevitably  have  seen  the  pallor  which  overspread  Adeline's  face. 

"  My  mother *^  he  began. 

'^  Is  dead?  Oh,  pray  don't  tell  us  so !"  interrupted  poor  old  Madame 
de  Beaufoy. 

"  Not  dead,"  said  Mr.  St  John. .  "  At  least,  she  was  not  when  tins 
letter  was  written.  But  she  has  met  with  a  fearful  accident,  and  the 
physicians  fear  concussion  of  the  brain." 

''  An  accident !  Of  what  nature  ?"  they  exclaimed,  breathless  with 
attention. 

<'  The  horses  of  her  carriage  took  fright  in  the  park,  and  ran  away. 
And  my  mother,  in  her  alarm,  opened  the  door  and  jumped  out." 

*<  Oh,  that  is  terrible !"  uttered  M.  de  Castella — "  worse  than  foolish. 
And  yet,  none  of  us  know  but  we  might  so  act  in  a  moment  of  fright 
Remember  the  Duke  of  Orleans  1" 

"Very  hazardous  for  all,"  murmured  the  old  lady;  "but  next  to 
destruction  for  the  aged,  Mr.  St.  John,  like  your  mother  and  myself." 

"  My  mother  is  not  old,"  said  Mr.  St.  John ;  "  not  yet  ^hj.^' 

"  Whatever  are  you  talking  of?"  cried  Rose  to  Mr.  St.  John.  "  Your 
brother  must  be  fifty." 

"  Nearly  so,"  he  answered.     "  He  is  only  my  half-brother,  Rose." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  these  tidings,"  said  Madame  de  Castella, 
"  though  we  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  mother.  I  sincerely 
hope  we  may  yet  have  that  pleasure." 

"  I  hope — I  trust — I  pray  you  may!"  uttered  St.  John,  fervently,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  M.  ae  Castella. 

"  Are  you  going  ?" 

"Yes.  I  feel  every  moment  wasted  that  does  not  speed  me  on  my 
journey." 

And  in  another  instant  he  was  gone.  Without  a  word  more  of  adieu 
to  Adeline  than  he  gave  to  the  others.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  it. 

An  hour  passed.  Lights  were  in  the  room,  and  all,  save  Adeline, 
were  gathered  in  it.  Signer  de  Castella  was  playing  chess  with  Mary 
Carr,  Madame  de  Beaufoy  ecart6  with  her  younger  daughter,  Agnes  de 
Beaufoy  talked  with  Father  Marc,  who  had  dropped  in,  and  Rose  was  at 
the  instrument  singing  pleasingly,  in  a  subdued  voice.  Adeline  remained 
on  the  terrace,  leaning  on  its  balustrades,  looking  out  into  the  night 

0  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ! 

It  is  a  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  make 

The  food  it  feeds  on. 

That  powerful  reader  of  the  human  heart  never  put  forth  a  greater 
truth,  a  more  needed  warning.  Yet,  how  vainly !  We  can  smile  and 
wonder,  now,  at  the  "  trifles"  which  once  mocked  ourselvesy  but  who 
smiles  at  the  time  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  true  love 
without  jealousy,  and  who  shall  venture  to  dispute  it  ?  Love  is  most 
exacting.  Its  object  must  not  listen  to  a  tender  word,  or  bestow  a  look 
of  admiration  on  another.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  want  of  any  other 
suspicion,  Adeline  de  Castella  would  have  become  jealous  of  Rose  Dar- 
ling. But  Rose  was  not  needed.  Sarah  Beauclerc  had  been  put  forth 
with  sufficient  detail  to  arouse  the  most  refined  torments  of  the  distress- 
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ing  passion,  and  let  none  doubt  that  they  were:  playing  their  part  well 
upon  her  heart.  And  so  she  stood  on;  bitterly  giving  way  to  this 
strange  anguish  which  had  fallen  on  her,  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  returned  from  England,  and  how  many  times,  during  his 
stay  there,  he  would  see  Sarah  Beauclerc. 

But  what  is  that  movement  which  her  eye  has  caught  at  a  distance  ? 
Who  or  what  is  it,  advancing,  with  a  hasty  step,  from  the  dark  trees  ? 
Ah  1  the  wild  rising  of  her  pulse  has  told  her,  before  the  outlines  of  his 
form  become  distinct,  as  he  emerges  into  that  plot  of  pale  light !  It  was 
St.  John — St.  John  whom  she  thought  to  have  looked  upon  at  present 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  ecstatic  feeling  which  rushed  over  her  spirit 
was  such,  as  almost  momentarily  to  obliterate  the  cruel  doubts  that  op- 
pressed her.  He  had  changed  his  dress,  and  was  habited  in  costume 
suitable  for  travelling.  His  tread  over  the  lawn  was  noiseless,  and  little 
less  so  as  he  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  colonnade. 

"  How  fortunate  that  you  are  here,  Adeline !"  he  whispered.  "  I  could 
not  go  without  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  word  with  you,  though  I  doubted 
being  aWe  to  accomplish  it." 

Adeline,  painfully  agitated,  and  trembling  to  excess,  both  in  her  heart 
and  frame,  murmured  some  confused  words  about  the  time  he  was  losing. 

"  No,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John,  "  I  should  deem  myself  guilty  of  the 
deepest  filial  ingratitude,  and  which  no  after  repentance  could  efface  or 
atone  for,  if  I  lost  one  precious  moment.     I  may  arrive  barely  to  receive 

my  mother's  dying  blessing  ;  I  may  arrive  to  find ^"     BLe  broke  off 

abruptly,  and  resumed,  after  a  pause  : 

"  My  own  preparations  were  soon  made :  not  so  those  necessary  to 
convey  me  to  Odesque.  As  it  always  happens  in  these  emergencies,  the 
spring-cart — and  there's  nothing  else  to  take  me — had  been- lent  out  to 
Farmer  Pichon.  Baret  is  gone  for  it,  and  will  come  on  with  it  here, 
which  is  all  in  the  way :  so,  you  see,  not  one  minute  is  being  wasted. 
Why  do  you  tremble  so,  my  love  ?"  he  added,  as  the  fit  of  ague,  which 
seemed  to  possess  her,  shook  even  his  arm.     '*  Are  you  cold  F" 

Cold !     But  most  men  would  have  had  but  the  same  idea. 

"Now,  Adeline,  for  one  moment's  grave  consultation.  Shall  I  write, 
and  lay  my  proposals  before  M.  de  Castella,  or  shall  thev  wait  till  I  re- 
turn?" 

"  Oh,  wait  to  do  so  I"  she  implored,  "  in  mercy,  wait  1" 

"  I  would  prefer  it  myself,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  "  for  I  feel  I  ought  to  be 
present  to  support  you  through  all  that  may  then  occur.  But,  Adeline, 
should  I  be  detained  long,  there  will  be  no  alternative  :  the  preparations 
for  your  wedding  will  soon  be  actively  begun,  and  render  my  speaking 
an  act  of  imperative  necessity." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  arm,  moaning. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  darling;  I  am  only  putting  the  worst  view  of  the  case. 
I  trust  that  a  few  days  may  bring  me  back  to  you.  Write  to  me  daily, 
Adeline  :  everything  that  occurs  :  I  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  how  long 
I  may  be  absent  with  safety.  I  was  thinking,  Adeline,  as  I  came  along, 
Ihat  it  might  be  better  if  my  letters  to  you  are  sent  under  cover  to  Rose 
or  Mary.  You  are  aware  that  I  do  not  mention  this  for  myself — I  should 
^  proud  to  address  you  without  disguise — but  for  your  own  peace. 
Were  I  to  write  openly,  it  might  force  explanations  on  you  before  my 
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Ever  anxiocis  for  her !     Her  heart  hoonded  with  gratitiide. 
"  Under  cover  to  Mary  Carr,"  she^  said. 

'*  We  must  part  now,  my  1ove»"  he  wliisp^red,  as  »  faant:  mmbiH^ 
hroke  upon  their  ears  £rom  the  distance;  '*  jou  hear  my  signal.  It  is 
fast  approaching." 

"  You  will  come  back  as  soon  as  you  are  at  liberty  ?"  she  sighed.' 
**  Ay,  the  very  instant.  Need  you  <juestion  it,  Adeline  ?" 
ISe  strained  her  to  his  heart,  and  th&  painM  tears  coursed  down  her 
cheek.  ^'  Ged  bless  you,  and  take  care  of  you,  and  keep  you  in  peace  tiU 
I  return,  my  dear,  my  dear,  my  only  lOve  !'*  And  when  he  had  passed 
into  the  rocnn,  Adeline  asked  herself  if  that  last  lingering  farewell  kiss 
which  he  had  pressed  upon  her  lips — she  asked  herself,  with  bumiog 
blushes,  if  she  were  sure  it  had  not  been  retained. 

The  second  evening  after  Mr.  St.  J4>hn's  departure,  before  they  had 
risen  from  the  dinner-table,  Silva  brought  in  the  letters.  Two  from 
England  amongst  them,  bearing  on  their  seals,  as  Rose  Darling  expressed 
it,  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  all  the  St.  Johns.  The  one  was  addressed 
to  Madame  de  Castella ;  the  other  was  handed  to  Miss  Can*. 

Mary  looked  at  it  with  unqualified  surprise.  The  fact  was,  Adeline, 
not  expecting  they  could  hear  from  Mr.  St.  John  till  the  following  day, 
had  put  off  the  few  words  of  iexplanatitm  she  meant  to  speak,  feeling  shy 
at  the  task. 

u  Why  should  Mr.  St.  John  write  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr.  But 
Adeline,  who  was  sitting  next  her,  laid  her  hand  upon  Mary's  knee,  xmder 
cover  of  the  tablecloth,  pressing  it  convulsively. 

There  was  a  slight  general  laugh  at  tho  remark.  Some  of  them  were 
beginning  to  think^  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  St.  John  might  possess  a 
tender  interest  in  Miss  Carr. 

"  Open  it  without  ceremony,  my  dear,"  said  Agnes  de  Beaufoy.  "You 
are  not  amongst  strangers." 

Mary  Carr  raised  her  hand  to  break  the  seal:  but  that  iron  clasp  of 
Adeline's  became  more  urgent  in  its  pressure,  ^e  began  dimly  to 
understand,  and  laid  the  letter  down  by  the  side  of  her  dessert-plate. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  it,  Mary  Carr  ?"  repeated  Rose,  impatiently. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Carr,  in  a  half-joking  manner,  "  there  may  be  secrets 
in  it  which  I  don't  care  to  read  before  people."  And  Rose,  whose  curiosity 
was  fully  excited,  could  have  boxed  her  ears^ 

"Mr.  St.  John  writes  that  his  mother  is  better,"  said  Madamo  de 
Castella ;  "  the  injuries  prove  less  serious  than  were  at  first  supposed.  By 
the  next  post,  he  hopes  to  send  us  word  that  she  is  out  of  danger." 
-  "  This  letter,  Adeline,"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr,  when  they  were  alone 
— "  I  fancy  it  may  not  be  meant  for  me." 

**  You  can  open  it,"  replied  Adeline,  timidly.  "  Perhaps — I  think — 
th^^  may  be  one  for  me  inside  it." 

Mary  Carr  opened  the  letter.  It  contidned  but  a  few  polite  words 
from  Mr.  St.  John,  requesting  her  to  convey  the  enclosed  one  to  Adeline, 
at  a  convenient  opportunity. 

<*  You  see  how  it  is  ?'^  faltered  Adeline  to  her; 

"  I  have  seen  it  long,  Adeline."  ^ . 
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Siii;caifmd*'iH0r  letter  to  her  (^lambn*  to  read;  bokmg  the  door  tlmt 
aHe^mig^  be'  free  from  interruption.  It  was  &  long  letter,  written  ftr 
om^eeBsiU^  than  are  love-epial^  in  general,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
Mr.  St.  Jehn  to  write  oth^wise,  bat  tiiere  was  a  yein  of  impassioned 
tmdAmess  nmmi^  through  it,  implied  rather  than  expressed,  w^h 
sankt  oaght  to  have  satisfied  even  Adeline.  Bat  the  embittered  doabts 
wfaira  bad  possessed  her,  since  that  &tal  night  when  Rose  so  randomly 
spoke  of  Miss  Beauclerc,  cast  their  gangrene  over  alL  Not  a  moment  of 
peaoe  or  hi^iiiess  had  she  known  since.  Her  visions  by  daj,  ber  dreams 
by  n^ht,  were  crowded  bj  images  of  Mr.  St.  John,  faithless  to  her,  happy 
with  another.  Nor  did  the  young  lady  in  question  want  a  '^  shape  to 
the  miiML"  The  day  after  St.  John's  departure,  they  were  looking  over- 
^  last  veai^s  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  or  "  Portraits  of  the  English  Nobility'' 
— sometning  of  that,  I  forget  the  precise  title — when  Rose  suddenly  ex- 
ckimed,  ^Adeline,  we  were  talking  last' night  of  Sarah  Beauclerc:  this 
is  very  like  her*" 

^  Was  it  nonsense  or*  sense.  Rose,  the  tale  you  were  telling  us  ?^ 
qireBtioned  Adeline,  with  a  desperate  struggle  to  speak  calmly. 

^'  Sober  sense,  and  sober  truth,  so  fsu*  as  I  believe,"  blundered  Rose,  in 
reply.  ^'  Frank  told  me.  He  said  St.  John  had  been  her  shadow  for 
months,  until — so  I  understood  it — until  he  came  abroad  here*  Every- 
body thought  they  were  engaged,  Frank  said ;  there  was  no  room  to 
tittnk  otherwise*'* 

**  It  was  only  a  flirtation,"  broke  in  Mary  Carr^  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  Rose  before. 

"Very  likely,"  assented  Rose;  "an  attractive  fellow  like  FMerick 
St.  John  is  allowed  to  go  pretty  deep  in  the  game :  roaming  about,  as  a 
butterfly,  from  flower  to  flower,  kissing  all,  but  settling  upon  none.'*  And 
off  danced  Rose,  bringing  her  earless  speech  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
commencing  lines  of  an  old  song,  once  in  great  vogue  at  Madame  de 
lino's, 

"  The  Butterfly  was  a  gentleman 
Of  no  very  ^od  repute ; 
And  he  roved  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long, 

In  his  scarlet  and  purple  suit. 
And  he  left  his  lady  wife  at  home 

In  her  own  secluded  bower, 
Whilst  he,  like  a  bachelor,  flirted  about. 
With  a  kiss  for  every  flower." 

Adeline  listened  to  all  in  silence,  gazing  at  the  portrait.  It  was  that 
of  a  £Bur  girlish  fstoe,  wearing  a  peculiarly  sweet  look  of  youth  and 
innocence.  No  impartial  observer  could  have  pronounced  it  so  lovely  as 
her  own,  but  the  jealous  film  just  now  before  her  eyes  caused  h^  to  take 
an  exaggerated  view  of  its  charms,  and  to  see  in  it  something  more  than 
loveliness.  It  may  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  like  the  young  lady  to  whom 
Rose  compared  it ;  but  no  matter :  to  Adeline  it  was  Sarah  Beauclerc 
and  no  other,  and  from  that  moment  the  image  fixed  itself  indelibly:  in 
Hot  mind  as 'that  of  her  envied  rival.  And  yet  she  knew  that  Mr.  St. 
J(^  was  seeking  to  win  herself  for  his  wife !  Truly  they  are  un** 
fathomable,  the  ways  and  fears  of  jealousy. 

More  letters  came  from  St.  John  to  Mary  Carr,  and  ansvrers  were  sent 
in  letnm -to  hiin^  the  address  in  Mary's  luindwritingv  and  the  seal  ber^ 
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own  '*  M.  C,"  and  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch.  It  had  become  quite  a 
joke  at  the  chateau :  Agnes  openly  wondered  where  all  their  eyes  could 
have  been ;  Rose,  who  was  at  first  puzzled,  a  thing  she  detested,  curled 
her  lip,  and  asked  Mary  if  she  meant  to  set  herse\£  up  for  a  rival  to  the 
beautiful  Sarah  Beauclerc ;  and  good  old  Madame  de  Beaufoy  told  Mary 
she  should  make  her  a  present  of  the  wedding  dress.  Mary  Carr  winced 
sometimes,  but  she  remembered  Adeline's  pale  cheek  and  Rubied  spirit, 
and  bore  all  patiently. 

One  day,  while  they  were  at  dinner,  who  should  arrive  unexpectedly 
but  the  Baron  de  la  Chasse.  Some  difficulty  with  the  lawyers  as  to  the 
marriage-settlements  rendered  necessary  a  personal  interview  with  M.  de 
Castella.  The  latter  pressed  him  to  remain  a  few  days,  and  he  consented. 
Adeline  was  both  terrified  and  dismayed,  and  she  wrote  to  Mr.  St.  John 
before  she  slept. 

Three  evenings  later,  the  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the  billiard- 
room.  The  windows  were  open,  and  the  hot  breeze  was  whiffing  in, 
blowing  the  lights  about,  and  causing,  the  wax  to  drop.  It  was  between 
ten  and  eleven,  and  the  baron  and  Signor  de  Castella  were  finishing  their 
last  game,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  St.  John.  Adeline 
started  from  her  seat  with  a  faint,  involuntary  cry ;  but,  in  the  universal 
surprise,  the  movement  was  not  observed. 

He  looked  very  well ;  and  oh !  how  handsome !  It  seemed  to  strike 
them  all,  after  this  short  absence,  though  he  had  no  advantages  from 
dress,  being  in  his  travelling  attire.  How  could  tney  blame  Adeline 
for  loving  him  ?  A  hundred  inquiries  were  made  after  Mrs.  St.  John. 
She  was  entirely  out  of  danger,  he  answered,  and  progressing  towards 
recovery. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of  half  an  hour's  interview  with  you 
to-morrow  morning,  sir?"  he  said,  addressing  M.  de  Castella,  in  a  tone 
which  the  whole  room  might  hear. 

**  Certainly,"  returned  M.  de  Castella.  But  he  looked  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  At  what  hour?"  inquired  St.  John. 

"  Any  hour.     Name  your  own." 

"  Ten  o'clock  then."     And  he  took  his  leave. 

He  might  well  clasp  Adeline's  hand  to  reassure  her,  as  he  went  out, 
for  they  could  have  heard  her  heart  beat,  as  he  made  that  request  to  her 
father.  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  but  not  to  sleep :  the  anxiety  of  the 
coming  day  prevented  rest.  But,  amidst  all  the  suspense  that  turned  her 
heart  to  sickness — amidst  the  dread  of  what  the  approaching  hours  might 
bring  forth — amidst  the  strange  doubt  and  agony  which  had  come  with 
die  image  of  Sarah  Beauclerc,  there  arose  one  bright,  rapturous  gleam  of 
sunshine — he  was  once  more  with  her :  she  had  heard  his  beloved  voice, 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  the  world  was  again  Eden.  Though 
with  that  yellow  shade  over  it. 

It  was  striking  ten,  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  St.  John  entered  the 
house.  He  brought  a  roll  of  music  in  his  hand  for  Rose,  and  presented 
Mary  Carr  with  a  handsome  writing-case:  an  acknowledgment,  she 
always  thought,  of  the  slight  service  she  had  rendered  him  and  Adeline. 
He  then  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Castella. 

The  interview  lasted  an  hour — an  hour ! — and  Adeline  in  suspense  all 
that  time.     She  could  not  remain  for  an  instant  in  one  place — now  up-. 
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stairs,  now  down.  She  was  crossing  the  hall,  for  about  the  hundredth 
time,  when  the  cabinet  door  opened,  and  Mr.  St.  John  came  out.  He 
seized  her  hand  and  took  her  into  the  yellow  drawing-room.  She  trem- 
bled yiolently  from  head  to  foot,  like  she  had  trembled  the  night  of  his 
departure  for  England.  It  was  the  first  moment  of  their  being  alone 
together,  and  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  held  her  to  his  heart. 

**  You  haye  ill  news  for  me  I"  she  uttered,  at  length.  "  We  are  to  be 
separated !"  * 

"  We  will  not  be  separated,  Adeline.  Strange !  strange !"  he  con- 
tinued, leaving  her  to  pace  the  room,  *'  that  people  can  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  fancy  an  engagement  of  form  must  necessarily  imply  an  engage- 
ment of  hearts !  M.  de  Castella  does  not  understand — he  cannot  under- 
stand that  your  happiness  is  at  stake.     In  short,  he  laughed  at  that." 

"  Is  he  very  angry  ?" 

"  No ;  but  vexed.  I  have  not  time  now  to  relate  to  you  all  that 
passed,  liable  as  we  are  to  interruption.  I  told  him  that  the  passion 
which  had  arisen  between  us  was  not  of  will — that  I  had  not  purposely 
placed  myself  in  your  path  to  gain  your  love — that  we  had  been  thrown 
together  by  circumstances,  and  thus  it  had  arisen.  I  pointed  out  that  no 
blame  could  by  any  possibility  attach  to  you,  but  it  might  be  due  to  me ; 
for  I  did  not  deny  that  when  I  saw  an  attachment  was  growing  up 
between  us,  I  might  have  flown  before  it  was  irrevocably  planted,  and 
did  not." 

"  Did  you  part  in  anger?"  she  shuddered. 

**  On  the  contrary.  M.  de  Castella  is  anxious  to  treat  the  a£Fair  as  a 
jest,  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  dropped  as  such.  I  did  not  reply : 
thinking  it  better  not  to  ventiure  too  far  at  the  first  interview.  Perhaps 
he  imagined  he  had  convinced  me,  for  he  asked  me  to  dinner." 

"  Frederick !     You  will  surely  come  ?" 

*'  I  shall  come,  Adeline,  for  your  sake." 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shiver,  "  how  will  it  end  ?" 

"  My  dearest,"  he  said  earnestly,  **  you  must  be  calm.  Fear  nothings 
now  I  am  by  you.     Rely  upon  it,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

"  Mr.  St.  John,"  cried  Rose,  as  they  went  into  the  west  drawing- 
room,  "  you  have  brought  the  music  for  me,  the  writing-case  for  Mary 
Carr,  but  what  have  you  brought  for  Adeline?" 

"  Myself,"  he  quietly  answered. 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,"  laughed  Rose.  "  You- 
don't  think  you  have  been  taking  me  in  all  this  time,  Mr.  St.  John,  with 
your  letters  to  Mary  Carr,  and  her  envelopes  back  again  ?  Bah !  pas  si 
bite,"  cried  Rose,  waltzing  on  to  the  colonnade. 

Mr.  St.  John  turned  to  Miss  Carr,  and  thanked  her  for  the  very  thing 
Rose  had  named.  "  I  presume  you  know,"  he  sjud,  *'  that  our  corre- 
spondence was  perfectly  justified,  though  I  did  not  wish  it  declared  until 
my  return — that  we  are  affianced  to  each  other?" 

"  I  have  feared  it  some  time,  Mr.  St.  John." 

'' Feared  itr 

"  Yes.  Adeline  is  promised  to  another :  and  the  French  look  upon 
SQch  engagements  as  sacred." 

**  In  a  general  way.  But  there  are  cases  of  excepti<>n.  We  have  your 
good  wishes,  I  hope." 
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^  Indeed  you  have.  For  I  fear  it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  aad  death 
to  AdeHne— as  it  is  decided.     Sbe  is  a  sensitive  planL" 

^'  And  shall  be  cherished  as  one.^ 

It  was  a  most  uncomfortable  dinner  that  day.  Mr.  St  John  was 
present,  looking  haughty  and  resolute,  and  De  la  Chasse  ^irieiis. 
Somehow,  the  pretensicms  of  Mr.  St.  John  had  oozed  out — Mary 
Carr  thought  through  poor  old  Madame  de  JBeaufoy — and  De  la 
Chasse  had  aspersed  St.  John,  in  no  measured  terms,  befose  them 
all.  After  dinner,  Signor  de  Castella  led  the  way  to  the  billiard- 
room,  hoping,  probably,  that  the  knocking  about  of  balls  might 
dissipate  the  constnunt.  But  it  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Some  dif' 
ferenoe  of  opinion  arose  about  the  game :  St.  John  was  calm,  but  un- 
bending ;  De  la  Chasse  gare  way  to  his  anger,  and  so  feu*  forgot  him- 
self, as  personally  to  attack,'  by  words,  Mr.  St.  John.  "A  spendthrift, 
who  had  run  through  his  own  fortune,  to  come  hunting  after  Ade- 
line's  "^ 

«  Votts  dtes  menteur  !"  shouted  Mr.  St.  John,  turning  short  «pon  the 
baron.  But  what  further  he  would  have  followed  up  with  was  stopped 
by  AdeHt>e,  who,  terrified  out  of  self-control,  darted  across  the  room,  and 
touching  St.  John's  arm  whispered  him  to  be  calm  for  her  sake.  De  la 
Chasse  advanced  and  ofiered  lus  band  to  remove  Adeline,  but  St.  John 
threw  hit  arm  romid  her  waist  with  haughty  defiance. 

''Mademoiselle,  you  are  degrading  yourself  T' uttered  De  la  Chasse. 
"  Come  from  his  side." 

There  was  no  answer  from  St.  John,  but  a  quiet  smile  of  contempt, 
and  his  retaining  hold  of  Adeline.  The  baron  was  foaming,  but  as  to 
his  attempting  to  remove  Adeline  by  foree,  he  knew  he  might  as  w^ 
have  attempts!  to  move  the  ch&teau,  and  have  got  pitched  out  at  win- 
dow, probably,  into  the  bargain. 

<'  Sir,  I  appeal  to  you,"  he  stuttered,  turning  to  M.  de  Castella,  for 
the  scene  had  really  passed  so  quickly  that  the  latter  had  found  no  breath 
to  interfere.  ''  Is  it  fit  thaJt  my  promised  wife  should  thus  be  subjected 
to  insult  in  my  presence  ?" 

^'Adeline,"  interposed  M.  de  Castella,  sternly,  "return  to  your 
mother." 

*'  She  is  mi/  promised  wife,"  said  Mr.  St.  John  to  the  baron,  "  and  I 
have  a  right  to  retain  her  here — the  right  of  affection.  A  right  that 
yoM  will  never  have." 

« I  wiM  not  bandy  words  with  him,  I  will  not,"  foamed  De  la  Chasse. 
'^  Monsieur  de  Castella,  when  your  salon  shall  be  freed  from  that  man  I 
will  re-enter  it."  He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the  billiard-room, 
banging  the  door  after  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  reiterated  M.  de  CasteUa  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
sobbing  aloud  in  her  terror  and  agitation,  ^*  do  you  disobey  me  ?  Return 
to  your  mother." 

'^  She  does  not  disobey  you,  sir,  and  never  has  done  ¥dlHngly,"  cried 
Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  released  Adeline,  and  conducted  her  across  the  room 
to  Madame  de  Castella. 

"  These  scenes  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  Mr.  St  John.  You  received 
my  answer  iias  jEiioming." 

"  Only  to  re-enter  upon  it,  sir.  The  particulars  which  I  spared  then 
I  will  relate  now." 
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^I  do  not  wish  to  hear  theoi,"  said  Signor  de  Castella,  imtabljic 

^  St^"  calmly  interposed  Mr.  St  John,  **•  I  demand  it  as  a  rigbb.  The 
haron  hae  been  freely  remarking  upon  me  and  my  conduct  to-da^,  I 
nndecBteady  ia  the  heating  of  all  present,  and  I  muBt  be  p^ mitiad  to 
jnrtify  myselC" 

*'  Yon  most  allow  lor  tiie  feeling  of  irritation  on  the  baron's  paaL  Ton 
aie  neither  devoid  cf  cool  judgment  nor  scuind  sense,  Mr.  St.  John." 

<«  That  is  jnst  what  I  have  allowed  foi^"  veplied  Mr.  St  John,  frankly. 
^  fib  feds,  no  dooht,  that  he  is  an  injuaed  man;  and  so  I  have  been 
wfflag  to  show  him  consideration.  Any  other  maB,  speaking  of  me  as 
De  la  Chaase  has  done,  would  have  got  a  horsewhipping  first,  and  the 
<^itioQ  of  meeting  me  afterwards.*' 

^'Let  this  unpleasant  matter  be  dro[^)ed,  Mr.  St  Jolm,''  was  the 
veaokade  answer. 

^  Sir,  I  beg  yon  to  listen  to  my  explanation :  it  shall  be  given  without 
disgnise.  When  I  came  of  age,  I  obtained  possession  of  a  handsome 
ibrtane.  It  is  all  dissipated.  I  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  youth, 
common  to  my  inexperience  and  rank,  and  I  was  as  extravagant  as  my 
worst  enemy  could  wish.  But  I  solemnly  assert  that  I  never  have  been 
guilty  of  a  dishonourable  thought  or  mean  action.  There  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  living,  who  can  bring  a  word  of  reproach  against  me,  save  that 
of  excessive  imprudence  in  regard  to  my  money — and  a  good  pmtt  of  that 
went  to  help  tiiose  who  wanted  it  worse  than  1  da  Well,  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  I  was  cleared  out,  and  had  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
tibousands  besides." 

**  Pray  do  not  enter  upon  these  details,  Mr.  St  John,"  interrupted  the 
Signor  de  Castella. 

"  Sir,  I  must  go  on — with  your  permission.  My  brother,  Mr.  Isaac 
St  John,  whom  you  know,  by  reputation,  sent  for  me  to  'Castle- Waf<»r. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  the  errors  of  my  career:  told  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  heedless  course  I  was  pursuing.  I  heul  been  reflecting  on  it,  had 
beeome  quite  as  awake  to  its  ills  as  lie  could  be,  and  I  had  firmly  resolved 
that  it  should  end :  but  to  a  man  deep  in  debt,  good  resolutions  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  carry  out.  My  brother  offered  to  set  me  free  ;  but 
upon  two  conditions.  One  was,  uiat  I  would  give  him  my  word  of 
honour  never  to  set  my  name  to  another  bill ;  the  second,  that  I  should 
take  to  myself  a  wife.  The  first  I  was  quite  willing  to  accede  to,  and 
keep;  but  I  demurred  to  the  latter,  and  my  brother  explained  his 
generous  intentions  further.  He  and  my  mother  were  extremely  anxious 
that  I  should  marry ;  not  only  as  a  security  against  my  relapsing  into 
usteady  habits,  but  because  some  superstitious  fear  clings  to  our  branch 
of  the  family,  lluit  with  us,  my  brother  and  myself  wiM  die  out  the  last 
of  the  St.  Johns.  Isaac  proposed  to  give  up  to  me,  at  once,  Castle- 
Wafer — it  has  always  been  his  intention  to  do  so  when  I  married — and 
to  resign  to  me  an  income  proportioned  to  it  A  liberal  settlement  he 
also  offered  to  make  on  my  wife,  whom  they  had  already  fixed  upon." 

^Was  it  Mm  Beauclere?"  interrupted  Bose,  who  never  lost  her 
equanimity  in  her  life. 

'^  It  was  my  eonsin  Anne,"  resumed  Mr.  St  John,  with  scarcely  a 
glance  at  Sose.  ^  She  and  my  mother  were  at  that  time  visiting  at 
Castle- Wafer*  But  the  marriage  suited  neither  her  nor  me.  She  was 
eogagedy  aaknown  to  her  fnends^  to  Ci^tiun  Savilk^  and  she  confided  to 
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me  tbis  attacHment.  I  took  upon  myself  all  the  brunt  of  the  refusal — 
for  Captain  Saville's  position,  at  that  period,  did  not  justify  his  aspiring 
openly  to  Lady  Anne  St.  John — and  informed  my  brother  I  could  not 
marry  Anne,  High  words  rose  between  us,  and  we  parted  in  anger.  I 
thought  then,  and  always  shall  think,  that  he  was  very  severe  upon  me 
— I  mean  as  to  my  past  follies.  He,  in  the  isolated  position  which  his 
infirmity  has  caused  him  to  enshrine  round  himself  since  childhood,  had 
never  been  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  attend  youth  and  rank,  and 
he  could  not  make  allowance  for  me.  He  spoke  of  them  as  crimes,  rather 
than  venial  errors,  and  I  retorted  passionately.  I  said  more  than  I  ought, 
and  in  this  spirit  we  parted,  I  returning  to  London.  Just  then  my 
mother's  sister  died,  leaving  me  what  money  was  at  her  disposal.  It  was 
not  much ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to  this  purpose  it 
is  being  applied,  as  it  is  realised.  By  next  November  every  shilling  I 
owe  will  be  discharged.  I  should  have  preferred  not  appearing  again 
before  my  brother  until  I  was  a  free  man,  but  circumstances  have  ordered 
it  otherwise.  I  was  about  setting  out  for  Castle- Wafer  the  day  informa- 
tion reached  me  that  De  la  Chasse  had  again  made  his  appearance  here, 
and  I  came  off  at  once,  without  the  credentials  I  should  otherwise  have 
brought  vrith  me.  But  you  cannot  doubt  me,  M.  de  Castella  ?" 
"Doubt  what?" 

"  My  ability — my  power — to  offer  a  suitable  position  to  your  daughter." 
"  Sir,  the  question  cannot  arise.     Though  I  should  very  much  doubt 
it.     My  daughter  is  not  Lady  Anne  St.  John." 

"I  should  have  added  that  Lady  Anne  is  married;  a  change  having 
occurred  in  Captain  Saville's  prospects.  She  wrote  to  my  brother,  on 
her  marriage,  telling  him  it  was  at  her  instigation  I  refused  her :  without 
referring  to  my  own  feelings ;  and  indeed  she  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  favourable  to  her  or  the  contrary :  no  necessity,"  he  continued,  with 
a  passing  smile,  "for  telling  Anne  I  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand. 
My  brother  is  most  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  me :  I  know  it  from  my 
mother.  And  I  can  take  upon  mysfelf  to  say  that  all  the  favourable  pro- 
jects and  settlements  he  proposed  for  Lady  Anne,  will  be  renewed  for 
Adeline." 

"  Then  you  would  take  upon  yourself  to  say  too  much,  Mr.  St.  John : 
you  cannot  answer  for  another.  But  let  this  unprofitable  conversation 
end.  My  daughter  is  promised  to  Monsieur  de  la  Chasse,  and  no  other 
man  will  she  marry." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  speaking  with  agitation,  *'  will  you  answer 
me  one  question.  If  I  were  in  a  position  to  offer  Adeline  ample  settle- 
ments ;  to  take  her  to  Castle- Wafer  as  her  present  home — and  you  know 
it  must  eventually  descend  to  me — would  you  consider  me  a  suitable 
match  for  her  ?" 

"  It  is  a  question  that  never  can  arise.*' 

"I  pray  you  answer  it  me — in  courtesy,"  pleaded  Mr.  St.  John. 
"  Would  you  deem  me  eligible  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?" 

"  Certainly.  It  is  an  alliance  that  a  higher  family  than  mine  might 
aspire  to." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  return  this  night  to  England.  And  will  not  again  pre- 
sent myself  to  you,  until  I  come  armed  with  these  credentials." 

"Absurd!  absurd!"  ejaculated  M.  de  Castella,  whilst  Adeline  uttered 
a  smothered  cry  of  fear.     "  I  have  allowed  this  conversation  to  go  on, 
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out  of  respect  to  you,  Mr.  St.  John,  but  I  beg  to  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
that  Adeline  never  can  be  yours." 

"  I  will  not  urge  the  subject  further  at  present,"  said  Mr.  St  John,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  bid  adieu  to  Madame  de  Castella.  '*  We  will 
resume  it  on  my  return  from  England.'^ 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  persist  in  this  insane  journey !"  abruptly 
uttered  M.  de  Castella. 

^'  Signer  de  Castella,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  with  a  pale  cheek  but  firm 
manner,  "  I  will  not  resign  your  daughter.  If  I  could  forget  my  own 
feelings,  I  must  remember  hers.  To  marry  her  to  De  la  Chasse  would 
be  to  abandon  her  to  the  grave.  She  is  not  strong ;  you  know  it ;  not 
£tted  to  battle  with  misery.  Adeline,  my  darling,"  he  added,  turning 
to  her,  for  she  was  sobbing  hysterically,  "  why  this  distress  ?  I  have 
repeatedly  assured  you,  when  your  fears  of  these  explanations  were 
great,  that  I  would  never  resign  you  to  De  la  Chasse,  or  to  any  other. 
Hear  me  repeat  that  assertion  in  the  presence  of  your  parents — by  the 
help  of  Heaven,  my  love,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

"Meanwhile,"  said  M.  de  Castella,  sarcastically,  "  as  you  are  now,  at 
least,  under  my  authority,  Adeline,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  retire 
from  this  room." 

She  rose  obediently,  and  went  towards  the  door,  sobbing. 
"A  moment,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  deprecatiugly,  "  if  it  is  from  my 
presence  you  would  send  her.     I  am  going  myself.     Adieu  to  all." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  glanciog  hesitatingly 
at  Adeline.  Her  feelings  were  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement, 
control  forsook  her,  and  darting  forward  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  Mr. 
St.  John,  sobbing  out  hysterically, 

**  You  will  retiurn — ^}'ou  will  not  desert  me — you  will  not  leave  me  to 
kimr 

He  wound  his  arms  round  her,  just  as  though  they  had  been  alone. 
"  It  is  only  compulsion  that  takes  me  from  you,  Adeline,"  he  whispered. 
."  Be  assured  I  will  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  When  three 
days  shall  have  passed,  look  every  minute  for  my  return  :  and  then,  my 
darling,  we  shall  part  no  more." 

Lower  yet  he  bent  his  head,  and  kissed  her  fervently.  Then  re- 
signed her  to  them,  for  they  had  come  flocking  round,  turned,  and  was 
gone. 

De  la  Chasse  left  for  Paris  the  next  day.  He  concluded  Mr.  St.  John 
had  taken  himself  off  for  good.  He  did  not  appear  to  lay  blame  to 
Adeline  :  all  his  superfluous  rage  was  vented  on  St.  John.  As  to  any 
affection  Adeline  might  be  suspected  of  entertaining  for  Mr.  St.  John, 
that  he  thought  nothing  of.  A  Frenchman  does  not  understand  or  be- 
lieve in  this  sort  of  affection. 

The  banns  of  the  marriage  were  put  up,  and  would  shortly  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  "  Alphonse 
Jean  Hippolyte  de  la  Chasse  and  Adeline  Luisa  de  Castella."  The 
ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  the  neighbouring  chapel ;  the  civil  portion 
of  it,  previously,  at  the  Mairie  at  Odesque.  A  sumptuous  banquet- 
dinner  was  to  be  given  in  the  evening  by  M.  de  Castella  at  the  chateau, 
and  the  foDowing  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  leave  it  for 
Paris.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Signer  and  Madame  de  Castella 
''era  io  join  them,  and  all  four  would  then  proceed  to  the  South  together. 
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*^Ti  Im^e  seen  Aem  farther,  before  they  shouU  have  made  sudi  ar* 
rangements  for  me,  T?ith  their  French  ideas  !*'  bluntly  exclaimed  Roar  to 
Ad^ne.  ^  If  I  codd  not  go  away  with  my  husbaiid  on  my  woddmg- 
day,  Fd  run  away  with  him  beforehand.'' 

Three  days  passed,  and  no  Mr.  St.  John.  The  fourth  mnning^sraie^ 
and  Adeline  was  in  a  distressing  state  of  excitement ;  as  siie  hid  been 
ever  since  his  departure.  To  what  can  I  compare  her  rest^ss  anxiety]? 
Ton  aH  remember  the  old  tale  of  Bluebeard.  ^  Sister  Anne^  Sister 
Anne^  do  you  see  anybody  coming  ?" 

^Alas,  my  ^ster,  1  see  only  the  dust  firom  a  flock  of  ^eep." 
"  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  can  you  see  anybody  coming  ?'* 
Thus  it  was  with  Adeline.     When  her  eyes  ached  with  looking  ev^ 
and  she  retired  momentarily  to  refredb  them,  it  would  be,  "  Rose^  Bose^ 
do  you  see  him  coming  ?" 
«  No,  I  don't  see  a  soul." 

And  then,  "  Mary !  go  to  the  window.  Can  you  see  him  coming?* 
And  the  day  passed  like  the  others,  and  he  never  came.  It  was^ 
indeed,  an  anxious  time  with  her.  Left  to  herself,  die  marriage  would 
inevitably  take  place,  for,  unsupported  by  St.  John,  she  should  not  daie 
to  oppose  her  father.  But,  on  the  fifth  morning — ah,  what  triumph ! — 
he  returned.  Adeline,  dear  girl,  look  at  him,  what  do  you  read  ?  A 
finn,  self-possessed  step,  self-possessed  even  for  him,  a  proud  smile  on  his 
beautiful  features,  a  glance  of  assured  satisfaction  in  his  truthful  cy*. 
He  comes,  indeed,  as  St.  John  of  Castle-Wafer. 

Ifisa  de  Beaufoy,  Adeline,  and  Mary  were  aiene;  the  rest  had  gone 
over  to  tile  farm.  He  took  Adeline's  hands  in  his :  he  saw  how  she  had 
been  suffering.  '^  But  it  is  over,  over,"  he  whispered  to  her;  '^  I  shafii 
never  leave  you  more.'*J 

<<  It  was  unwise  of  you  to  come  back,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Aunt  Agnes, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 

^  It  was  wise  of  me  to  go,"  he  cried,  a  happy  flush  of  ^rium^  on  his 
brow.     "  Ah,  dear  Miss  Beaufoy,  you  will  soon  pay  us  a  visit  i^  Castle- 
Wafer.     Where  is  Monsieur  de  la  Chasse  ?" 
"He has  left  for  Paris." 
*^  I  am  sorry  for  it." 
Adeline  looked  at  him. 

"  He  styled  me  an  adventurer — a  hunter  after  Adeline's  fortcme; 
Hod  he  remained  till  to-day,  he  might  have  eaten  his  words." 
•*  What  is  there  to  hope?"  whispered  Adeline. 

*•  Hope  all,  hope  everythmg,  my  love,"  was  his  reply.  **  Ji»ell  yxm 
to  do  so." 

St.  John,  like  an  ambassador,  had  brought  his  credentials  with  him. 
All  that  he  bad  so  confidently  asserted  to  M.  de  Castella  was  realised. 
His  brother  had  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  over 
the  reeoncOiation.  Solicitors  were  at  once  employed  to  liquidate  Frederick's 
remaining  debts,  and  to  set  free  so  much  of  his  property  as  was  in  Ae 
Keeping  of  the  Jews.  Castle- Wafer  would  be  resigned  to  him  on  his 
marriage,  and  a  brilliant  income.  He  had  r^nresented  Adeline  in  glowing 
colours  to  his  brother,  not  enlarging  on  her  beauty,  which  he  said  would 
spetik  for  itself,  but  on  her  numerous  endearing  qualities  of  mind  and 
fiescft;  And  the  latter,  as  he  listened,  became  reconciled  to  the  frustrm^n 
<^llwmarria^  with  Lady  Anne  St.  John,  and  wrolewwd  to  AdeUne 
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ifaat  Ik  imk  prwared  to  loi?«  and  welcome  her  as  »  daughter.  Hur  offered 
settlements  for  ner  weee^  the  mok  wUeh  hehod  peopoeedlbr  Lady  Anne^ 
and^Qadeniable. 

A  letter  froaa  Mm  to  Signer  de  Castelhn  was  presented  bj  Mr.  St 
John.  It  contained  formal  prcmosals  fer  Adeline,  with  an  explwuatory 
detail  ef  lAmt  faae  been  stated^  in  subetanee,  above,  submitting  the  whole 
to  HL  de  Castdla's  approval.  The  letter  ako  contiuned  a  request,  which 
Fredsridc  wis  to  urge  m  person,  for  M.  de  Castdila  and  his  Ikmily  to  at 
once  visit  Castle -Wafer,  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  home 
to  which  he  consigned  his  child.  The  miuriage  could  then  take  place  as 
woaot  as  was  convenient,  dther  in  England  or  France,  as  might  be  agreed 
upon,  after  which,  Frederick  would  take  her  to  a  warmer  etime  for  the 
wmter  mouths. 

Annoyed  as  M.  de  Castella  was,  he  could  not  but  be  flattered  at  the 
honour  done  him,  for  he  well  knew  that  Isaac  St.  John  of  Castle- Wafer 
nig^  aspire,  for  his  brother,  to  a  higher  alliance  than  his  would  be. 
Bfit  he  riiowed  his  vexation. 

"  You  have  acted  improperly,  Mr.  St.  John,  both  towards  me^  and 
towards  your  brother.  Pray  did  you  tell  him  that  Adeline  was,  all  but, 
the  wile  of  another?'' 

"  I  told  him  everything,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  firmly  ;  "  and  he  agreed 
with  me,  that  for  Adeline's  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine,  she  must  be  rescued 
from  die  nnhappiness  which  threatens  her.** 

^  You  are  hold,  sir,**  cried  M.  de  Castella,  a  flush  of  anger  rising  to 
his  blow. 

^'  I  an,*  returned  Mr.  St.  John,  <^  bold  and  determined.  You  must 
pavdieA  tin  avowal.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  be  otherwise,  when  so 
mosln  is  at  stake.** 

M.  de  Castella  wheeled  back  his  easy-chair,  as  he  sat,  the  only  diver- 
sion from  the  uncomfortable,  straight-backed  seats  which  graced  his 
tabinet.  '*  Listen  to  me,"  he  said;  "  I  hope  finally.  Your  loumey  to 
Castle- Wafer,  as  I  warned  you  it  would  be,  has  been  worse  than  profit- 
less: our  conversation  is  the  same.  No  human  entreaty  cnr  menace — 
could  such  be  offered  me — would  alter  my  determination  one  iota. 
Adeline  will  marry  De  la  Chasse." 

^  I  have  abstained  from  urging  my  own  feeling^,"  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
warmly,  '^  but  you  must  be  aware  their  happiness  is  at  stake.  My  whole 
future,  so  to  speak,  is  bound  up  in  Adeline.** 

**  Yon  do  well  not  to  urge  them ;  it  would  make  no  difference :  I  am 
sofiy,  hut  it  would  not  This  must  end,  Mr.  St.  John.  I  have  already 
eipMsed  my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  the  honour  done  me  in  your 
wish  for  an  alliance ;  I  shall  express  them  presently  to  your  brother. 
And  I  h»ve  no  objection  to  confess,  that,  under  different  circumstances, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  entertain  it.  But  the  barrier  between 
yea  asid  Adeline  is  insuperable." 

**  Oh,  M.  de  Castella,  pray  reflect.  I  have  been  bred  with  as  nice  a 
SMBe  of  honour  as  yon  :  I  venture  to  say  it :  and  I  trust  I  shall  never 
be  guilty  of  aught  to  tarnish  that  honour.  But  I  should  deem  it  aa 
enngliteiMis  thing  to  sacrifice  to  it  a  fellow-creature's  happiness,  and  she 
aBenlydild." 

^  Oh,  tush!  Sacrifice! — happiness!  These  chimeras  of  the  imaginatioa 
are  not  looked  upon  in  a  serious  light  with  us.     Adeline  may  rebel  in 
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spirit — ^may  repine  for  a  week  or  two,  but  when  once  she  is  married  to 
the  baron,  she  will  settle  down  contentedly  enough." 

"  You  are  killing  her,"  exclaimed  St.  John,  excitedly.  "  You  may 
not  see  it,  but  I  teS  you  true.  The  painful  suspense  and  agitation  she 
has  been  exposed  to  lately,  if  continued,  would  kill  her." 

"  Then  if  such  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  St.  John,"  returned  the  signer, 
sarcastically,  "  you  should  put  an  end  to  it  by  withdrawing  yourself." 

'^  I  will  not  withdraw  ;  I  will  not  give  up  Adeline.  I  am  more  worthy 
of  her  than  he  is." 

"  You  have  been  lughly  reprehensible  throughout  the  affair.  You 
knew  that  Adeline  was  promised  to  another,  and  it  was  yoiu:  duty  to  fly, 
or  at  least  absent  yourself  from  her,  when  you  found  an  attachment  was 
arising." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  was  awake  to  it  in  time.  But  if  I  had  been, 
most  likely  I  should  not  have  flown.  Had  I  been  needy,  as  that  man 
called  me,  -or  one  whose  rank  was  inferior  to  hers,  then  my  duty  would 
have  been  plain ;  but  the  heir  to  Castle- Wafer  has  no  need  to  fly  like  a 
craven." 

"  Not  on  that  score — not  on  that  score.  Had  Adeline  been  but  a 
peasant  and  engaged  to  another,  you  should  have  respected  that  engage- 
ment, and  left  her  free." 

"  I  did  not  set  myself  out  to  gain  her  love.  I  assure  you,  M.  de 
Castella,  that  the  passion  which  grew  up  between  us  was  unsought  on 
either  side.  It  was  the  result  of  companionship,  of  similar  tastes  and 
sympathies ;  and  it  was  firmly  seated,  I  am  convinced,  in  both  our  hearts, 
iJefore  I  ever  uttered  a  word,  or  gave  way  to  an  action  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  wooing  one.  And  you  will  forgive  me  for  reminding 
you,  that  had  Adeline  regarded  M.  de  la  Chasse  with  the  feelings  essen- 
tial to  render  a  marriage  with  him  happy,  she  would  have  remained 
indifferent  to  me." 

"  Our  conference  is  at  an  end,"  observed  M.  de  Castella,  rising,  '*  and 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  can  never  suffer  it  to  be  renewed.  Finally,  I  feel 
obliged,  flattered,  by  the  honoiu*  you  would  have  done  Adeline,  but  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  decline  it." 

*'  You  have  an  alternative,  M.  de  Castella." 

^^  I  have  none.  I  have  none,  on  my  honour.  Will  you  be  the  bearer 
of  my  despatch  to  Castle- Wafer  ?" 

"  No.     I  shall  remain  where  I  am  for  the  present." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  control  your  movements,  Mr.  St.  John,  but  it 
will  be  well  that  you  absent  yourself  until  after  my  daughter's  marriage. 
Were  you  to  come  in  contact  with  the  baron,  mucn  unpleasantness  might 
ensue." 

"  He  is  not  here,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John,  "  therefore  the  question 
cannot  arise." 

"  I  have  no  wish  that  our  friendship  should  be  interrupted,"  returned 
M.  de  Castella,  "  for  I  have  always  enjoyed  your  society  much.  If  you 
will  but  be  reasonable,  and  drop  all  recollection  of  this  unpleasant 
matter." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  no  reply.  As  he  left  the  cabinet,  he  nearly  ran 
over  Father  Marc,  who  seemed  to  be  leaning  against  the  door.  Could 
the  priest  have  been  listening  P    The  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  John. 
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LITERARY    LEAFLETS. 

BY  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXL — Owen  Meredith's  Poems.* 

Here,  if  not  a  full-fledged  poet,  is  at  least  no  mere  unfledged  poetaster. 
If  not  already  great  in  performance,  the  poetry  of  Owen  Meredith  is 
great  in  promise.  Young  he  evidently  is,  and  his  verses  are  not  exempt 
from  the  liabilities  of  youth :  but  that  is  a  kind  of  fault  which  every  day 
will,  or  ought ^to,  mend ;  and  if  the  present  minstrel's  strains  show  in  no 
scant  measure  the  unripeness  of  youth,  its  lack  of  restraint,  of  discipline, 
of  chastened  judgment,  so  do  they  its  energy,  its  glow,  the  large  hope 
which  belongs  to  life's  dawn,  the  rich  fancy  which  to  itself  a  kingdom  is. 
He  is  thoughtful,  and  gives  to  his  thoughts  a  serious,  earnest  expression ; 
a  tender  pathos  frequently  marks  his  lines,  of  ample  power  to  soften  and 
subdue ;  vigour  is  not  wanting,  on  occasion,  even  of  a  dramatic  order  ; 
he  is  a  close  and  loving  student  of  Nature  and  her  works,  her  landscapes, 
her  sea-changes,  her  skyey  influences  ;  and  he  has  an  ear  for  the  music 
of  rhythm  and  metrical  variations,  something  over-fond  perhaps  of  the 
free  and  adventurous  in  this  line  of  things. 

"  Clytemnestra"  may  be  pronounced  a  dashingly  "  grand  junction"  of 
the  Classical  and  the  Romantic  in  tragic  art.  In  much  keeping  pretty 
close  to  ^schylus,  it  is  suffused  with  the  glow  and  colouring  of  post- 
Shakspearian  times.  It  has  choruses,  dialogues,  and  phrases  that  in 
form  may  be  thought  almost  too  literally  Grecian,  but  in  spirit  they 
belong  to  an  age  which  has  been  sung  to  by  Keats  and  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son and  the  Brownings.  "  Clytemnestra"  is  incomparably  more  spirited, 
powerful,  and  impressive  an  imitation  of  the  old  Attic  type — more  free 
in  movement,  striking  in  situation,  and  rich  in  composition — than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  this  many  a  day  in  any  production  of  the  kind. 
Clytemnestra  herself,  a  gorgeous  tragedy  queen,  in  sceptred  pall  comes 
sweeping  by,  majestic,  strong  of  will,  and  hot  of  passion  ; — the  Clytem' 
nestra  of  JSschylus,  it  has  been  said  by  Schlegel,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  been  portrayed  as  a  frail  seduced  woman,  but  must  appear 
Vfiih  the  fsatures  of  the  heroic  age,  so  rife  with  bloody  catastrophes,  in 
which  all  passions  were  vehement,  and  men,  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
surpassed  the  ordinary  standard  of  later  and  un-heroic  ages :  and  after 
this  iEschylean  type  is  moulded  this  new  impersonation  of  the  royal 
regicide,  j^gisthus,  beside  her,  is  a  very  foil  to  set  off  her  energies  to  the 
utmost — a  puny  sinner,  whose  ambitions,  purposes,  resolves,  passions, 
beside  hers, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine. 

He  cringes  before  her  as  she  wooes  him,  aghast  at  her  power  over  his 
fluttering,  abject  soul,  and  sees  in  her  a  godlike  fiend,  in  whose  eyes 
heaven  and  hell  seem  meeting,  and  who  owns  and  plies  a  spell  to  sway 
the  inmost  courses  of  his  soul.     She  can  reproach  the  gods  for  fashioning 

•  Clytemnestra,  The  Earl's  Return,  The  Artist,  and  other  Poems.    By  Owen 
Meredith.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1855. 
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her  in  woman's  soft  mould,  giving  her  those  lengths  of  silky  hair,  those 
hands  too  delicately  dimpled,  and  those  arms  too  white,  too  weak,  the 
while  they  left  the  man's  heart  in  her,  to  mar  their  masterpiece— 

That  I  should  perish. 
Who  else  had  won  renown  among  my  peers, 
A  man,  with  men— perchance  a  god  with  yon. 
Had  you  but  better  sex'd  me,  you  blind  Grods ! 

Her  paAatic  leeal  of  the  days  when  Ipkig^ema  nestled  in  her  hoasm^ 
oomes  m  with  sinHlmr  efibet  to  Latfy  Macketh's*  remendmnee  of  her 
fiithei^  80  like  the  sleeping  Duncon,  The  description  of  the  saenfioa  in 
Anlii  by  the  Chorus  is  vivid  and  forcible,  though  it  reads  like  an  expini« 
aoft  of  the  terse  stanzas  by  TennysoD,t  with  which  the  Qmtrimfy 
Btwiew  saw  fit  to  make  merry,  twenty  years  since.  '  Of  Mr.  MeredidL'a 
diomaeB  in  general  we  riionld  be  glad  to  quote  one  or  two  speeimens ; 
hut  strophes  aad  antistrophes  take  op  such  a  deal  of  room,  and  we  lunre 
so  little  to  spare,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  commendiog  them 
to  ^  attention  of  the  reader,  whether  learned  in  Greek  f^sya  or  act— 
if  die  former,  he  will  appreciate  something  of  the  Engli^  playwiight'a 
plastic  art  and  sympacbetic  genius — ^if  the  latter,  he  (or,  bdag  by 
nypothens  ^'no  scholard"  in  the  Greek,  she)  has  an  opportmity  dE 
forming  a  more  lively  notion  of  what  the  Greek  chorus  was  Mke,  ana  in  a 
style  vastly  more  readable,  enjoyable,  and  rememberaUe,  liian  in  ik  vast 
mMority  of  mnilar  adaptations. 

Mr.  Meredith  is  possibly  a  Uttle  too  fond  of  dealing  with  eoBMubial 
diffienlties.  Leaving  <^  Clytemnestra,"  die  most  powe^ul  thing  in  the 
vdnme  is  '^  The  W^e's  Tragedy" — bat  its  power  is  of  the  same  oh^ 
jectionable  cast  as  that  wluch  marks  Kotzebne's  Mensehemhass  nmd 
JBeme  (<^  The  Stranger^'  of  our  stageX  and  its  finale  is  pitched  in  the  sama 
(may  we  call  it  falsetto  ?)  key.  *«  Good  Night  in  the  Porch"  is  €cee  isem 
say  BaA  exeeption,  and  is  an  affecting  transcript  of  household  lova,  in 
saint  and  manner  sEot  without  affinity  to  '^  Bertha  in  the  Lane"  by  Mrs. 
frowning,  whom  indeed  our  young  poet  has  clearly  studied,  and  admired 
to  i^  point  of  imitation, — ^that  gifted  lady's  husband,  and  the  poet* 
laoreate  being  abo,  r^eatedly  and  empha4ically,  among  the  models  after 
whom  he  has  formed  iumself,  though  with  a  sufficient  accompaniment  ol 
independence,   and  original  character,  to  warrant  the  belief  that^  is 

*  The  Thane's  wits  must  have  been  often  in  our  poet*8  eye,  while  working  eut 
hn  ideal  of  Hhe  wife  of  tiie  Grecian  generalissinia  At  times  tiiere  is  an  almoit 
plagiarism,  however  unconscioaa,  from  the  very  language  of  Shakspeare.  The 
£unoas  '<If  we  should  ful,"— ^^  We  fail!"  &c^  may  seem  to  have  suggested  the 
point  in  the  following,  where  Clytenmestra  is  striving  to  determine  the  indieter- 
minate  nature  of  her  feebler  accomplice: 

CZ$rt  His  lips  comprest— his  eye  dilates — he  is  saved! 

O,  when  strong  natures  into  frailer  ones 

Have  struck  deep  root,  if  one  exalt  not  botii, 

'BolQi  most  drag  down  and  perisbl 
JEgisth,  If  we  should  live— 

CbfL  And  we  shall  live. 
^^gi*ik.  Yet  .  .  .  yet— 

Cbft  What!  shrmking  still? 

m  do  the  deed,  &c. 
t  **  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women." 
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fiituTe  efforts,  he  will  approve  hinuself  capable  of  a  ^  sdf-sapporting 
system/'  that  shall  defy  allusion  to  **  Sordello,"  or  to  ^  Lady  Geialdine's 
Courtship,*'  or  to  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women.'*  The  singular  poem 
entitled  ^'  The  Earl's  Return"  is  a  medley  of  all  his  manners  and  moods 
— alternately  wild,  dreamy,  tender,  rugged,  stormy,  subtle,  and  g^rimly 
humorous.  ''  A  Soul's  Lobs'*  is  a  forcible  but  melodious  record  of  stifled 
passion — some  of  the  stanzas  breathe  deepest  thoughts  in  words  that 
bum  into  the  soul,  and  compel  sympathy  with  that  oliher  soul's  '^  Loss." 
"  The  Artist,"  again,  is  rich  in  meditative  passages,  and  evidences  an 
aitiflte'aMthor  in  the  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  its  metrical  flow,  while 
it  iai|pliee  a  pMge  of  his  inspiration  to  eschew  all  second-hand  trading 
ia  anthonhip^.  and  to  speak  out  for  himself  the  poetry  that  may  be  in 
luBy  and  heat  out  music  of  his  own,  nor  be 

Degenerate  copyist  of  copies. 

The  enthnsiasm  with  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Mother  Earth  are 
obaervad  in  these  poems,  and  the  fulness  wit^  which  their  charms,  or 
imposing  pomps,  or  lurking  mysteries,  are  chronicled,  form  one  of  the 
most  note-worthy  characteristics  of  this  new  poet.  He  delights  to  depict 
the  stagnant  levels,  burning  in  the  distant  marsh — ^the  garden-bowers 
dim  with  dew — the  white-rose  thorns  twinkling  with  sparkling  drcjps — 
to  bid  us  list  the  bittern's  parting  call,  and  the  harsh  murmurs  of  the 
frogs  among  the  low  reeds, — or  watch  the  coming  and  going  overhead  of 
wiaiiowiiig  batcf,  and  the  snails'  dull  march  adown  shining  trails. 

With  slow  pink  cones,  and  soft  wet  horns. 

We  meet  by  the  score  with  descriptive  fragments  such  as  this : 

Ihxaa  the  warm  upland  comes  a  gust  made  fragrant  with  the  brown  hay  there. 
The  meek  cows  with  their  white  horns  thrust  above  the  hedge,  stand  still  and 

stare. 
The  steaming  horses  from  the  wains  droop  o'er  the  tank  their  plaited  manes. 

Or  this  sea-side  sketch : 

And  when  the  dull  sky  darken'd  down  to  the  edges. 
And  the  keen  frost  kindled  in  star  and  spar. 
The  sea  might  be  known  by  a  noise  on  the  ledges 
Of  the  long  crags,  gathering  power  from  afar 
Thro'  his  roaring  bays,  and  crawling  back 
Hissing,  as  o'er  the  wet  pebbles  he  dragg'd 
His  skirt  of  foam  fray'd,  dripping,  and  jagg'd. 

i^Rery  sea-shcve  roamer  will  own  the  graphic  effect  of  the  next  extract: 

But  when  the  swallow,  that  sweet  new-comer. 

Moated  over  the  sea  in  the  front  of  the  summer. 

The  salt  dry  sands  bum'd  white,  and  sicken'd 

Men's  sight  in  the  glaring  horn  of  the  bay ; 

And  all  things  that  fasten,  or  float  at  ease 

In  the  silvery  light  of  the  leprous  seas 

With  the  pulse  of  a  hideous  life  were  quicken'd. 

Pell  loose  from  the  rocks,  and  cravrl'd  crosswise  away. 

Slippery  sidelong  crabs,  half-strangled 

By  nie  white  sea-grasses  in  which  they  were  tangled. 

And  l^ose  half-living  creatures,  orb'd,  ray^d,  and  sluurp-angled. 

Fan-fish,  and  star-fi^,  and  polypous  lumps. 
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Hueless  and  boneless,  that  langaidljr  tliicken'd, 
Or  flat-faced,  or  spik^  or  ridged  with  humps. 
Melting  off  from  their  clotted  clusters  and  clumps. 
Sprawled  over  the  shore  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Stanzas  abound,  too,  of  pictorial  power  like  the  following : 

The  ozier'd,  oozy  water,  ruffled 

By  fluttering  swifts  that  dip  and  wink : 

Deep  cattle  in  the  cowslips  muffled. 
Or  lazy-eyed  upon  the  orink,  &c. 

Several  of  the  minor  poems  in  this  collection  are  as  fhlly  stored  with 
similar  descriptive  details  ;  one  in  particular,  whose  only  title  is  "  Song,** 
riots  in  wealth  of  illustration  from  garden-ground — each  allusion  be- 
tokening a  habit  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  songster,  who  testifies 
what  he  has  seen  with  his  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  ears,  and  his  hands 
have  handled,  feelingly,  in  the  world  of  nature,  not  merely  in  the  echo 
of  books — the  purple  iris  hanging  its  head  on  its  lean  stalk,  the  spider 
spilling  his  silver  thread  between  the  columbines'  bells,  the  drunken 
beetle,  that, 

^roused  ere  night, 

Breaks  blundering  from  the  rotten  rose,— 

the  jasmin  dropping  her  yellow  stars 

In  mildew'd  mosses  one  by  one,— 

the  hollyhocks  falling  off  their  tops,  the  lotus-blooms  that  "  ail  white  i' 
the  sun,"  the  freckled  foxglove  fainting  and  grieving,  while 

The  smooth-paced  slumbrous  slug  devours 
The  dewy  leaves  of  gorgeous  flowers. 
And  smears  the  glistering  leaves. 

Meanwhile,  all  to  the  burden  of  the  song,  <<  suns  sink  away,  sweet  things 
decay,"  we  mark  how 

From  brazen  sunflowers,  orb  and  fringe. 

The  burning  burnish  dulls  and  dies : 
Sad  Autumn  sets  a  sullen  tinge 

Upon  the  scornful  peonies  : 
The  dewy  frog  limps  out,  and  heaves 

A  speckled  lump  in  speckled  bowers : 

A  reeking  moisture  clings,  and  lowers 
The  lips  of  lapping  leaves. 

Specimens  of  Mr.  Meredith's  imagery  it  were  easier  to  collect  than  to 
select,  at  least  so  as  to  do  him  justice.  His  similitudes  are  often  striking, 
sometimes  a  little  overstrained.  The  forlorn  Lady  in  "The  Earl's 
Return,"  weary  with  watching,  and  wasted  with  pining  regrets,  is  de- 
scribed at  night  as  putting  by 

^the  coil  and  care 

Of  the  day  that  lay  furl'd  like  an  idle  weft* 

Of  heaped  spots  which  a  bright  snake  hath  left. 

Or  that  dark  house,  the  blind  worm's  lair, 

When  the  star-wingM  moth  from  the  windows  hath  crept. 

♦  "Weft"  is  a  favourite  word  with  Mr.  Meredith,  who  is  fond  of  reiterating  a 
pet  phrase.  We  have  noted  various  instances  :  here  is  one^  of  the  recurring  use 
of  the  word  *<  ripple"  in  reference  to  music: 
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Sir  Latmcelot's  "  mighty  Bhield/'  hacked  and  worn  hy  dint  of  knightly 
combat,  is  said  to  hare 

LookM  like  some  crack'd  and  frozen  moon  that  hangs 
By  night  o'er  Baltic  headlands  all  alone. 

The  Greek  Herald,  observing  the  effect  of  his  news  on  Clytemnestra, 
and  awed  by  "  that  brooding  eye  whose  light  is  language/*  thus  de- 
scribes her  reception  of  his  message  of  Agamemnon's  advent : 

Some  great  thought,  I  see. 

Mounts  up  the  royal  chambers  of  her  blood. 
As  a  king  mounts  his  palace ;  holds  high  pomp 
In  her  Olympian  bosom ;  gains  her  face. 
Possesses  all  her  noble  glowing  cheek 
With  sudden  state ;  and  gathers  grandly  up 
Its  slow  majestic  meanings  in  her  eyes ! 

When  Clytemnestra  finds  JEgisthus  failing  her,  and  utterly  belying  her 
hopes  of  him,  and  of  her  own  future  in  and  through  him,  she  bitterly 
exclaims : 

This  was  the  Atlas  of  the  world  I  built ! 

Alexander  Smith  is  not  to  have  Night  and  the  Stars  all  to  himself ; — 
rather  he  seems  to  have  provoked  to  emulation  them  that  are  his  fellows. 
Here  is  one  of  Owen  Meredith's  many  commercings  with  the  imagery  of 
the  starry  firmament  on  high : 

And  when,  over  all  of  these,  the  night 


Burst  i 

The  sea  was  glassy ;  the  glassy  brine 
Was  paven  with  lights — ^blue,  crystalline. 
And  emerald  green;  the  dark  world  hung 
Balanced  under  the  moon,  and  swung 
In  a  net  of  silver  sparkles. 

The  pale-faced  lady  who  awaited  so  wistfully  ^'  the  Earl's  Return,"  has 
this  among  other  starry  visions  of  the  night : 

Suddenly 

At  times  a  shooting  star  would  spin 
Shell-like  out  of  heaven,  and  tumble  in. 


Again: 
Andagaui 


^  Sometimes,  at  night,  a  music  was  roll'd — 
A  ripple  of  silver  harp-strings  cold." — The  EarVa  Betum. 

"  Then  wave  over  wave  of  the  sweet  silver  wires 
'(Jan  ripple,  and  the  minstrel  took  heart  to  begin  it.** — Ihid, 


<*  She  tum'd  and  caught  her  lute,  and  pensively 
Rippled  a  random  music  down  the  strings."— JB/aync  h  Blanc, 

**  SpUr  is  another  privileged  phrase,  employed  sometimes  with  an  almost  gro- 
tesque effect    We  have— 

"  The  spider  spills  his  silver  thread 
Between  the  bells  of  columbines.'* 
And  again: 

"  I  hear  the  sandy,  shrill  cascade 

Leap  down  upon  the  vale  and  spill 

His  heart  out  round  the  muffled  miU,"  &c. 
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And  hasfA.  o'er  a  city  of  stars  ;  'bizt  she. 

As  he  dash'd  on  the  back  of  the  Zodiac, 

And  quiyer'd  and  gloVd  down  arc  and  node. 

And  split  sparkling  into  infinity, 

Thought  that  some  angel,  in  his  reveries 

Thinking  of  earth,  as  he  pensively 

Leaa'd  over  the  star-crated  balcony 

In  his  palace  among  Sie  Pleiades, 

And  gneved  for  the  sorrow  he  saw  in  the  land. 

Had  dropped  a  white  lily  &om  his  loose  hand. 

There  is  danger  of  indulging  with  too  wide  a  poetical  license  in  ^^  con- 
ceits" of  this  sort,  which  verge  upon  the  '^  high  fantasticaL" 

<'  The  Artist"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  our  poet's  meditative 
habit.  It  owes  soniethiDg  to  Emerson  in  its  cast  of  thoc^ht,  but  it  has 
a  "  native  hue  of  resolution,"  and  character  and  pith  of  its  own.  It 
teaches  the  inexhaustible  teachings  of  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate-^ 
haply  hid  in  bramble  blossoms,  or  shut  within  the  daisy-lid ;  it  shows 
how  the  Creator's  glory  lies  within  reach,  so  that  the  mosses  we  trample 
on,  and  "the  pebbles  on  the  wet  sea-beach,  have  solemn  meanings 
strange  and  sweet." 

The  peasant  at  his  cottage  door 

May  teach  thee  more  than  Plato  knew : 
See  that  thou  scorn  him  not :  adore 
God  in  him,  and  thy  nature  too. 

We  are  bid  seek  more  in  the  woodbine's  Inreath,  and  the  vine's 
woolly  tendrils,  than  in  Cato^s  suicide,  or  Cicero's  words  to  Catiline — ^to 
recognise  in  the  wild  rose  our  next  of  blood,  and  our  sisterhood  in  the 
kingcups.  "  Be  strong,"  the  would-be  Artist  is  exhorted,  "  and  trust 
high  instincts  more  than  all  the  creeds :"  this  is  Emerson  all  over — 

Not  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools 

Is  wise  for  thee.    Hast  thou  to  speak  ? 
No  man  hath  spoken  for  thee.    Eules 

Are  well :  but  never  fear  to  break 

The  scaffolding  of  other  souls : 

It  was  not  meant  for  thee  to  mount ; 
Though  it  m;^  serve  thee.    Separate  wholes 

Make  up  the  snm  of  God's  account. 
And  so  is  this  : 

Bum  catalogues.    Write  thine  own  books. 

What  need  to  pore  o'er  Greece  and  Rome  F 
When  whoso  thro'  his  own  life  looks 

Shall  find  that  he  is  fully  come 

Throng  Greece  and  Bome,  and  Middle-Age : 

Hath  been  by  turns,  ere  yet  full-grown. 
Soldier,  and  Senator,  and  Si^ 

And  worn  the  tunic  and  the  gown. 

An  excerpt  or  two,  ''  most  musical  most  melancholy,"  from  ^  A  Soul's 
Loss,"  will  tell  their  own  tale : 

Mourn  I  may,  that  from  her  features 

All  the  angel  light  is  gone. 
But  I  chide  not.    Human  creatnres 

Are  not  angels.    She  was  none. 
Women  have  so  many  natures ! 

I  think  she  loved  me  well  with  one. 


f 
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CSurely  there  is  a  pent-up  beauty  in  these  lines,  and  a  veiled  depth  of 
Reeling,  ezoeedinglj  rare.     But  again :) 

Great  men  reach  dead  hands  nnto  me 

!From  the  graves  to  comfort  me.* 
Shakspeare's  heart  is  throbbing  thro'  mc. 

All  man  has  been  man  may  be. 
Plato  speaks  like  one  that  knew  me. 

Life  IS  made  Philosophy. 

Ah,  no,  no !  while  yet  the  leaf 

Turns,  the  truths  upon  it  palL 
By  the  alature  of  this  grief. 

Even  Shakspeare  shows  so  smaU ! 
Plato  palters  with  relief. 

Gnef  is  greater  than  them  all ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  give  entire  any  prominent  specimen 
of  Mr.  Mere^th's  lyrical  genius.  But  after  so  many  shreda,  scraps,  and 
sundries,  ^alocated  and  £smembered  at  our  own  will  and  pleasure,  it  is 
due  to  lum  to  g^ve  some  one  ^'  copy  of  verses'*  unbroken  and  unmangled 
— and  in  giving  the  following,  it  is  also  due  to  him  to  add,  that  our 
choioe  of  it  lias  been  controlled  by  the  "  law  of  limitation"  in  a  periodical's 
letter-press.  If  little,  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  (what  Hamlet 
caDs)  a  '^  pioiure  in  little  :** 

THE  KUnrBD  PALACE. 

Broken  are  the  Pakce  windows : 

Eotting  is  the  Palace  floor. 
The  damp  wind  lifts  the  arras. 

And  swings  the  creakinfi;  door; 
But  it  only  startles  the  white  owl 

Prom  his  perch  on  a  monarch's  throne. 
And  the  rat  that  was  gnawing  the  harp-strxngs 

A  Queen  once  played  upon. 

Dare  you  linger  here  at  midnight 

Alone,  when  the  wind  is  about, 
And  the  bat,  and  the  newt,  and  the  viper, 

And  the  creeping  things  come  out  ? 
Beware  of  these  ghostly  chambers ! 

Search  not  what  my  heart  hath  been, 
Lestyou  find  a  phantom  sitting 

Where  once  there  sat  a  Queen. 

*  The  repetition  of  this  "me,"  with  a  difference  in  the  accentuation,  merely  to 
accommodate  the  rhythm,  not  the  sense,  is  a  little  awkward. 
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ANGLOMANIA    IN     DENMARK* 

A  SOCIAL  SKETCH. 

From  the  Daiqsh.    Br  Mrs.  Bushby. 

Ik  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  age,  or  rathy  of  the 
day,  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study  its  politics  and  its 
literature,  to  be  conversant  with  its  mercantile  and  industrial  resources, 
&c.,  one  must  make  oneself  acquainted  with  all  the  little  facts,  which, 
when  combined,  bestow  upon  the  period  a  peculiar  character.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,"  is  a  paradox  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  culinary  art ;  but  the  paradox  becomes  true  when  thus 
explained — "  if  I  do  not  know  how  you  live,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  ;"  and  thus,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one's  own  period,  one 
must  know  how  one's  contemporaries  eat,  how  they  drink,  how  they 
dress — comport  themselves ;  in  a  word,  how  they  conduct  and  exhibit 
themselves  in  social  life. 

Our  contemporaries  of  the  higher  classes  have  recently,  but  somewhat 
energetically,  adopted,  for  the  time  being,  an  exclusive  stamp — and  that 
is  the  Anglomania^  or  English  sickness,  as  it  may  be  termed.  Not  to 
know  this  would  betoken  dire  ignorance  of  the  present  period,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  study  it  at  once  without  delay,  while  we  can  yet  seize 
its  diagnoses,  or  peculiar  characteristics  ;  in  short,  before  it  assimilates 
itself  to  our  general  condition,  and  becomes  naturalised  among  us. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  a  phenomenon  from  its  earliest  ap- 
pearance through  the  onward  steps  of  its  development;  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress from  its  rudimentary  state,  until  it  reaches  its  culminating  point, 
especially  when  that  culminating  point  be  the  highest  work  of  the 
creation — man.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  same  interest  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vital  functions  of  insects,  toads,  fishes,  storks,  monkeys, 
and  human  beings,  will  be  vouchsafed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  English 
sickness. 

The  Anglomania  has  raged  for  many  years  here  in  Denmark  ;  but  for 
a  long  time  it  did  not  attract  much  attention,  because  it  was  confined  to 
the  lower  spheres  of  society.  Whilst,  in  the  fashionable  world,  the 
Gallomania  prevailed,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  French  politics, 
French  taste,  French  literature  ;  whilst  the  scientific  world  was  drenched 
with  German  mysticism,  German  profundity,  German  vapouring,  and 
German  bombast ;  whilst  the  young  people  were  far  gone  in  Scandi- 
navianism,  occupied  with  Swedish  affairs,  and  ranging  themselves  under 
Scandinavian  banners,  the  Anglomania  was  content  with  a  sort  of  vege- 
tative existence  in  stables,  and  in  the  homely  company  of  grooms, 
farmers,  and  small  country  squires.  That  was  the  germ  from  which  the 
Anglomania  grew  up  as  vigorous  as  the  plant  which  springs  from  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed. 

What  was  then  the  Anglomania's  most  striking  characteristic  was  its 
extreme  anxiety  to  bring  about  emancipation  from  all  that  goes  by  the 

♦  From  the  **  Folkekalender  for  Danmark,  1855." 
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name  of—tail.  The  pigs  were  the  first  to  he  polished  in  this  way.  The 
thick,  clumsy  tail  that  betrayed  the  animal's  vulgar  Danish  extraction, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  slender,  graceful  je  ne  sais  guoi,  which,  with 
a  coquettish  curl,  significantly  pointed  upwfurds — sic  itur  ad  astra  ;  the 
dog  who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Anglomania  had  its  long 
drooping  tail  transformed  into  a  short  waving  queue;  and  the  horse 
subjected  to  the  same  ascendancy  was  found  with  only  a  reminiscence  of 
that  portion  of  his  body. 

But  the  year  1848,  with  its  increased  political  and  mercantile  con- 
nexion with  England,  gave  the  Anglomania  at  once  that  spring  for 
which  it  had  been  long,  though  silently,  preparing ;  and  it  did  not  rest 
until  it  had  taken  a  high  stand  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  day. 
Socrates  brought  philosophy  from  heaven  into  the  dwellings  of  man  ;  in 
like  manner  it  was  a  mercantile  enterprise  which  introduced  the  Anglo- 
mania, vid  Lowestoft,  into  our  community.  It  first  obtained  a  seat  on 
the  clerk's  high  stool  at  the  counting-house,  and  it  aflerwards  managed 
to  stretch  its  nonchalant  legs  on  the  sofas  of  a  drawing-room.  It  now 
sits  there — proud,  stately,  and  arrogant — resting  upon  the  consciousness 
(^  its  own  high  merits,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  social  compact.  We  shall, 
therefore,  note  down  a  few  traits  of  the  natural  history  of  Anglomania, 
or,  lest  some  should  prefer  the  expression,  we  will  give  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  English  sickness. 

In  the  male  sex  the  Anglomania  begins  to  appear  about  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  gradually  increases  until  it  comes  to  a  head,  somewhere  in  or 
near  the  twentieth  year.  Where  the  development  is  normal,  the  com- 
plaint evinces  itself  by  the  following  signs: — The  limbs  shrink  to  an 
almost  terrifying  thinness,  and  are  encased  in  grey,  or  in  large-chequered, 
tight-fitting  unmentionables  ;  the  waistcoat  is  elongated,  and  adorned 
with  a  chain,  which  forms  from  the  lowest  button-hole  a  circle  of  180 
degrees  in  its  way  to  the  pocket ;  the  dark  coat — a  legitimate  '*  Anglo- 
man"*  never  wears  a  long  frock  coat — ^is  furnished  with  buttons  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  the  sleeves  expand  at  the  wrist,  and  tighten  at  the 
top,  near  the  collar ;  an  astonishing  quantity  of  white  linen  is  shown 
upon  the  breast ;  the  long  neck  is  encompassed  by  a  narrow  tie  with 
enormous  bows,  and  a  stiff  shirt  collar  which  prevents  the  free  movement 
of  the  head.  The  hair  is  parted  over  the  left  eyebrow,  and  falls  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  and  bristles  out  so  at  the  side  that  the  individual 
resembles  a  water-dog  that  had  been  struggling  against  a  stormy  south- 
easter. The  pride  of  man — his  beard — timidly  mounts  his  cheek,  and 
then  shoots  out  in  long  whiskers ;  and  the  head  is  crowned  with  a  little 
tiny  bit  of  a  straw  hat,  or  an  uncommonly  large  felt  hat,  or  a  cap  be- 
longing to  the  antediluvian  world.  The  walk  is  so  swinging,  that  the 
dangling  «ye-glass  sways  back  and  forwards,  and  the  arms  are  infected 
with  a  (Mffidlel  motion. 

Hitherto  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  "  Angloiqpn"  have  belonged  to 
the  mercantile  class,  and  when  one  of  them  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  spent  two  or  three  months  in  London  or  Newcastle,  the  complaint 
strikes^inwardly,  and  betrays  new  symptoms.  The  patient  exhibits  a 
^lent  longing  for  raw  bee&teaks,  plum-pudding,  porter,  and  ale  ;  he 
feels  indisposed  in  bright  sunshiny  weather,   but  becomes   well  and 

*  One  crazy  about  everything  EngUsh. 
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cheerful  during^  thick  fogs.  To  the  great  annoysnoe  of  hig  family,  ha 
makes  it  a  rule  to  have  a  fit  of  spleen  once  a  fortnight,  and  spends  ihe 
daj  drinking  port  wine  hy  the  nde  of  a  coal  fire,  and  renouncing  the 
soothing  cigar.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  contemptuously  at  eyerytfaing 
whidi  savours  of  Danish,  especially  at  the  Danish  ladies,  '^  who  are  only 
fit  for  cooks"  compared  to  the  Engnsh  ladies.  And  if  hy  chance  any  one 
touches  his  sleeve  in  brushing  by  him,  he  exclaims  ^  God  dam !"  FinaUy, 
the  patient  becomes  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  his  associates  by  his  tire- 
some fastidiousness  and  constant  ennui,  and  he  winds  \3b^  by  using  a 
plaid,  instead  of  any  other  outer  garment. 

Wlien  the  comiplsunt  appears  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  su£Eerer  from 
Anglomania  often  involves  himself  in  the  maxes  of  obscure  theoretical 
doctrines,  whose  nearest  approach  to  reason  and  truth  would  disappear  in 
the  clear  light  of  practical  common  sense.  But  another  phase  of  this 
Anglomania  is  evinced  at  this  advanced  period  among  sundry  old  gentle* 
men  who  used  to  flourish  in  our  beloved  islands  in  shoes  and  white 
stockings,  at  the  time  when  to  wear  large  stiff  boots  was  the  good 
burgher's  first  duty,  and  when  to  have  sported  an  eye-glass  would  have 
been  an  infringement  of  the  moral  law.  No  one  has  an  idea  whence 
these  elderly  cavalien  come,  who  wander  about  as  solitaries,  like  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  living  not  exactly  upon  locusts^  but 
upon  quite  as  curious  food — namely,  old  English  beef — so  gloriously  old, 
that  none  but  persons  labouring  under  what  may  be  termed  a  state  of 
hrtah-neck  abstraction^  could  ikacy  it  young — so  petrified  by  age,  that 
it  would  not  be  at  all  a  wild  idea  to  suppose  it  the  fledl  of  some  of  the 
pigeons  from  Noah's  Ai^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  fair  sex :  and  while  searching  for  truth,  which 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  natural  historian,  let  us  gladly  make  the  gallant 
admission  that  this  lovely  sex  have  not  hitherto  been  seized  upon  by  the 
Anglomania  as  by  an  epidemic  disease  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  a  spo- 
radic case  of  it  is  found  here  and  there.  We  do  not  often  see  a  face 
bordered  on  each  side  by  long  fiiir  ringlets  ;  we  do  not  often  encounter 
the  languishing  looks  of  the  English  ladies :  our  ladies  have  fortunateb^ 
not  yet  learned  to  mingle  a  degree  of  ludicrous  prudery,  and  gloomy 
bigotry,  with  a  bold  system  of  busying  themselves  about  idl  affairs  tou^ 
ing  on  a  certain  watchword — ^emancifatioit;  nevertheless  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  our  Danish  dames  and  damsels  have  latterly  shown 
a  propensity  towards  eschewing  every  male  creature  who  has  not  been 
formally  introduced,  and  this  savours  of  the  Anglomania.  Further,  we 
cannot  fail  to  remark  the  tender-hearted,  charitable  fever  which  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground.  Not  indeed  quite  to  the  extent  in  which  it  rages 
among  Englishwomen,  who  get  up  associations  for  the  relief  of  the* 
distant  and  toleraUy  well-fed  African  negroes,  whilst  they  leave  their 
own  poor  neighbours  to  die  of  starvation,  but  which  stiUis  ofaHawteriaedT 
by  an  extraordinary  fjemoy  for  labouring  in  ladies'  committees  on  aoootmt 
of  asylums,  hospitals,  servant-girls,  &c.,  to  all  of  whom  and  which 
assistance  might  be  more  easily  rendered  with  less  ostentation. 

However,  we  must  arrest  our  observations  here,  that  we  may  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  any  unpleasant  collision  wtth  our  fair  countrywomen. 
Let  us  conclude  with  the  hope  that  what  is  called  ^  the  weaker  sexf* 
may  conttmxe-  to  be  able  better  to  witiistand  the  Anglomania  epidemic 
than  the  stronger  ser  hnr^Jnlbitta  iaam. 
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Hjltino  takoa  a  glimpse  at  the  state  of  the  roada  during  the  last 
centuiy,  it  behoves  us  next  to  see  what  manner  of  Tehides  were  con- 
stmoled  for  traversing  them,  and  how  they  were  contrived  to  resist  the 
sadden  shocks,  and  withstand  the  jerking  and  jolting  occasioned  by  such 
trifling  inequalities  as  ruts  four  feet  deep,  and  sloughs  of  mud  up  to  the 
horses'  bdfies.  That  they  could  not  travel  very  fast  must  be  at  once 
apparenti  but  the  q)eed  to  which  they  did  attain  seems  wonderful  when 
we  comdder  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  Swift,  in  his  Journal,  mentions 
travellinfl^  from  Wycombe  to  Hyde-park  Comer,  the  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  mues^  in  five  hours,  but  this  was  no  doubt  by  post  or  private  con* 
veyaace. 

A  few  aniKNineements  of  the  coach*proprietors,  taken  from  various 
periodsy  will  throw  some  light  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject*  In  1839 
(and  possibly  to  this  hoar)l  a  printed  card,  framed  and  glaied,  was  pre- 
served over  the  bar  of  the  Black  Swan  Inn  at  York,  giving  notice  that — 

"Tour  four  days'  coach  begins  on  Friday,  the  12 w  April,  1706.  All 
that  are  desirous  to  pats  from  London  to  York,  or  to  any  other  place  on 
that  road,  in  Ais  expeditious  manner,  let  them  repair  to  the  Black  Swan 
in  Holboume,  ia  Lcndon,  and  to  the  Black  Swan  in  Coney-street,  York. 
At  both  places  ihey  may  be  received  in  a  stage-coach,  eveiy  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which  actually  performs  the  whole  journey  m 
the  short  mee  of  four  daies  (if  God  permit)  I  The  coach  sets  forth  at 
five  o'dMc  ia  the  morning,  and  returns  from  York  to  Stamford,  by 
Huntingdon,  to  London,  in  two  daies  more,  allowing  passengers  141bs. 
wdghEt»  and  all  above,  3d.  per  lb." 

A  weary  pilgrimage  must  it  have  been  from  Edinburgh  to  London : 

**  9tB  Jmat,  1734. — A  coach  will  set  out  towards  the  end  of  next 
week  for  London,  or  any  place  on  the  road.  To  be  performed  in  nine 
days,  being^  three  days  sooner  than  any  other  coach  that  travels  the  road, 
bt  whidi  purpose  eigfat  stout  horses  are  stationed  at  proper  distances." 

At  ihb  penod  nimt  travelling  was  not  thought  of:  it  was  sufGiciently 
hawrdoiis  to  tram  by  day,  and  so  great  an  undertaking  was  it  con- 
sidered, that,  about  1720,  a  lady  (Mrs.  Manley)  published  a  book  of 
travels,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Stage  Coach  Journey  from  London  to 
Exettt^"  w^h  infiyrms  us  that  the  coach  started  from  London  at  three 
o'clock  in  die  momiQg.  At  ten  the  eihausted  travellers  were  allowed  to 
alight  mni  take  thnr  dinner  at  a  roadrside  inn ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afiefnoon  the  journey  was  concluded  for  the  day,  and  the  coach 
drawn  into  the  inn-yard  till  next  morning.  This  journey  from  London 
oisiqMed  four  imy%  of  twehe  hoars' each ;  so  that,  with  a  £ur  allowance 
for  stoppages  and  meal  times,  the  coach  could  scarcely  have  travelled  at 
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the  rate  of  four  miles  and  a  half  m  the  hour.  But  if  a  Sunday  intervened 
on  the  journey,  the  passengers  were  detained  for  the  day  in  the  town  at 
which  it  chanced  to  find  them,  no  stage-coaches  heing  allowed  to  travel 
on  the  Sahbath.  With  these  impediments,  our  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that,  in  1745,  tne  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
''  the  Northern  Diligence,  a  huge,  old-fashioned  tub,  drawn  by  three 
horses,**  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  performed  its  journey  ("  God 
willing,"  as  the  bUls  had  it)  in  the  moderate  space  of  three  weeks  ! 

The  arrangements  for  '^sleeping  the  passengers"  were  always  an- 
nounced in  the  bills,  thus : 

^^  Manchester  Machine,  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  two  days ; 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays.     Sleep  at  Derby. 

<'  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  from  ditto ;  same  days,  in  two  days.  Sleep 
at  Nottingham. 

**  Gloucester  Post  Coach,  in  one  day.     Carries  four  in  and  one  out." 

But,  in  1740,  an  apparition  appeared  upon  the  road  by  night  in  the 
shape  of  a  night  coach  ;  but  the  desperate  enterprise  seems  to  havebeeu 
but  little  favoured  at  first,  and,  as  late  as  the  8th  of  March,  1774,  we 
find  a  post  coach  started  '*  to  go  from  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  John's- 
street,  London ;  to  run  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday ;  putting 
up,  first  day  at  Grantham,  second  day  at  York,  and  third  day  at  New- 
castle ;  to  carry  six  inside  and  two  out ;"  the  journey  performed  by  nine- 
teen proprietors  on  the  line  of  road.  And,  in  1760,  the  passengers  to 
Brighton  were  detained  for  the  night  at  East  Grinstead  (thirty  miles 
from  London),  where  the  coach  put  up,  arriving  at  Brighton  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  after  its  departure  from  town. 

In  1760,  a  coach  started  from  London  for  Liverpool  once  a  week,  and 
accomplished  the  journey  In  four  days;  and,  in  1765,  a  '^  flying-coach" 
ran  to  Dover  in  one  day.  This  prodigy  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  But 
even  the  Dover  machines,  with  six  horses,  excited  a  sort  of  awe  at  this 
period  by  their  speed.  A  French  traveller,  a  Mr.  Grosley,  who  travelled 
by  one  of  them  to  London,  says  of  them,  "  They  are  drawn  by  six 
horses,  go  twenty-eight  leagues  a  day,  from  Dover  to  London,  for  a 
single  guinea.  Servants  are  entitled  to  a  place  for  half  that  money, 
either  behind  the  coach  or  upon  the  coach-box,  which  has  three  places." 

Among  a  list  of  the  terrific  achievements  of  the  coaches,  starting  from 
the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  London,  in  April,  1774,  we  select  the 
following  as  examples : 

^'  A  Post  Coach  to  Gloucester,  in  sixteen  hours,  and  a  Machine  in  one 
day,  each  three  days  a  week.  A  Machine  to  Hereford  twice  a  week,  in 
a  day  and  a  half.  A  Machine  to  Salop  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  in  two  days.  A  Machine  for  Wolverhampton  every  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thiursday,  in  one  day." 

The  bill  winds  up  with  the  following  startling  notice : 

"  The  Rumsey  Machine,  through  Winchester,  hung  on  steel  springs, 
begins  flying  on  the  3rd  of  April,  from  London  to  Poole,  in  one  day !" 

The  Daily  Advertiser,  of  April  9,  1739,  furnishes  us  with  several 
characteristic  announcements,  &om  among  which  we  may  quote  the 
following : 

"  For  Bath.-*^A  good  Coach  and  able  Horses  will  set  out  from  the 
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Black  Swan  Inn,  in  Holborn,  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  Inquire  of 
WilKamMaui" 

"The  old  standing,  constant  Froom  Flying  Waggon,  in  three  days, 
sets  out  with  goods  and  passengers,  from  Froom  for  London,  evenr 
Monday,  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  will  be  at  the  Kings 
Arras,  at  Holbom  Bridge,  the  Wednesday  following,  by  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  from  whence  it  will  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  by  one 
o'clock,  for  Amesbury,  Shrewton,  Chiltem,  Heytesbury,  Warmmster, 
Froom,  and  all  other  places  adjacent ;  and  will  continue,  allowing  each 
passenger  fourteen  pounds,  and  be  at  Froom  on  Saturday  by  twelve  at 
noon.  If  any  passengers  have  occasion  to  go  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
places,  diey  shall  be  supplied  with  able  horses  and  a  guide  by  Joseph 
Clavey,  tne  proprietor  of  the  said  Flying  Waggon.  The  Waggon 
calls  at  the  White  Bear,  in  Piccadilly,  coming  in  and  going  out,"  &c. 

The  general  construction  of  these  vehicles  is  thus  described  in  the 
"  Tales  of  an  Antiquary  :" 

^^  They  were  principally  of  a  dull  black  leather,  thickly  studded,  by 
way  of  ornament,  with  black  broad-headed  nails,  tracing  out  the  panels, 
in  the  upper  tier  of  which  were  four  oval  windows,  with  heavy  red 
wooden  frames,  or  leathern  curtains.  Upon  the  doors,  also,  were  displayed, 
in  large  characters,  the  names  of  the  places  whence  the  coach  started  and 
whither  it  went,  stated  in  quaint  and  antique  language.  The  vehicles 
themselves  varied  in  shape;  sometimes  they  were  like  a  distiller's  vat, 
somewhat  flattened,  and  hung  equally  balanced  between  the  immense 
back  and  front  springs.  In  other  instances  they  resembled  a  violoncello 
ease,  which  was,  past  all  comparison,  the  most  fashionable  form  :  and 
then  they  hung  in  a  more  genteel  posture,  namely,  inclining  on  to  the 
back  springs,  and  giving  to  those  who  sat  within  the  appearance  of  a 
stiff  Guy  Fawkes  uneasily  seated.  The  roofs  of  the  coaches,  in  most 
cases,  rose  into  a  swelling  curve,  which  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
high  iron  g^uard.  The  coachman  and  the  guard,  who  always  held  his 
carbine  ready-cocked  upon  his  knee,  then  sat  together  over  a  very  long  and 
narrow  boot,  which  piEissed  under  a  large  spreading  hammercloth,  hang- 
ing' down  on  all  sides,  and  finished  with  a  flowing  and  most  luxuriant 
fringe.  Behind  the  coach  was  the  immense  basket,  stretching  far  and 
^de  beyond  the  body,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  long  iron  bars  or 
supports  passing  beneath  it,  though  even  these  seemed  scarcely  equal  to 
the  enormous  weight  with  which  they  were  frequently  loaded.  These 
liaskets  were,  however,  never  very  great  favoiuites,  although  their  dif- 
ference of  price  caused  them  to  be  frequently  well  filled.  The  wheels 
of  these  old  carriages  were  large,  massive,  ill  formed,  and  usually  of  a 
Tied  colour,  and  the  three  horses  that  were  affixed  to  the  whole  machine — 
the  foremost  of  which  was  helped  onwards  hy  carrying  a  huge,  long- 
legged  elf  of  a  postilion,  dressed  in  a  cocked-hat,  with  a  large  green-and- 
^Id  riding-coat — were  so  far  parted,  by  the  great  length  of  their  traces, 
that  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  poor  animals  dragged  their 
Tmwieldy  burden  along  the  road.  It  groaned  and  creaked  at  every  fresh 
tug  which  they  gave  it,  as  a  ship,  roclang  or  beating-up  against  a  heavy^ 
sea,  strains  all  her  timbers,  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  she  drives  over 
the  contending  waves." 
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Thk  description  agrees  in  mort  ^  ite  de^ids  ^m&.  iJie  i 
exbibited  in  Hogarth's  "  Country  Inn  Yard,"  except  that  thegnaxdin  &e 
latter  bears  a  sword  instead  of  a  carbine,  and  the  postillion  is  a  dwirf-boj, 
not  ^a  Irage,  long*legged  el^''  nor  so  elegantly  eapazisoaed  as  the  wzifesr 
de8ei'3>es.  In  the  "  Nigkt''  of  ifae  aame  artist  we  luve  a  similar  piotnse  4s£ 
a  ^<  flying  eeac^"  upset  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Fifth  of  NoiFember ;  and,  in 
Ae  series  of  tiie  *'  Election,''  am  Specimens  of  Carriages  '^  iadiniBg  on  to 
the  bade  springs,''  which  gives  &em  die  appearance  of  having  hackeax 
down. 

A  writw  in  the  Iklbnthly  Magazine  of  Oetober^  1622,  gifos  «  deoei^qp^ 
tion  of  the  old  stage-coaches  of  his  early  days,  and,  in  particular,  men- 
tions one — ^the  "  Hope" — which  ran  to  Sheffield  somewhere  about  1780, 
previously  to  the  great  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  John  PabBer  in 
1784.  We  shall  quote  his  remarks,  as  he  enters  upon  tiie  sul^t  of  &e 
old  orane'Qecked  springs: 

"  The  coach  consisted,  first,  of  the  boot,  a  tall,  dumsy,  tnrret4ikoflsass, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  ooachman  sat,  that  was  ereeted  on,  and»  without 
tiie  intervention  of  any  springs,  was  fixed  on  the  fore  axktree  of  tiie 
oarriage ;  second,  of  an  enormous  wicker  basket,  in  like  manner  &Led 
on  the  hind  axletree ;  and,  third,  between  these  masses,  tiie  eoachfbo^ 
was  suspended  by  thick  straps  from  four  of  what  are  now,  £or  distinetion  s 
sake,  called  crane-nedied  springs.  The  roads  weve,  at  the  period  idhded 
to,  in  general,  rough,  sloughy,  and  uneven,  and  occasioned  a  degnee  of 
jolting  and  tossing  ahout  of  the  three  distinct  masses  of  which  a  atage- 
coach  tiien  consisted,  such  as  those  can  scarcely  conceive  who  may  httve 
seen  only  the  modem  coaches  eonstrueted  of  one  {neoe,  and  restmg  on 
what  are  called  gfrasshopper  springs,  so  contrived  and  placed,  that  the 
jerk  occasioned  to  either  of  the  wheek  by  coming  in  contaiot  wilfc  a 
projecting  stone,  or  by  momentarily  sinking  into  a  hole  in  the  TOBid,  is 
seceived  by,  and  equalised  amongst  four  or  more  springs,  whidi.«ct^  laot 
on  a  single  comer  of  the  ooach  as  tiie  crane-nedced  springs  used  tojdfiu" 

Such  coadies  as  tiiese— -unwieldy,  ill-balanced,  and  frequently  over* 
wmghted  on  the  roof— *drawn  by  such  horses,  and  travdling  soeh  maib^ 
imse  constantiy  meeting  with  accidents— overthrows,  hredungs  'down, 
or  atiokings  fast.  But  these  were  not  the  only,  and  scarcely  the  vronrt 
dangers  to  be  dreaded  ;  the  significant  hint  about  the  gusod'a  reaiiy^ 
cooked  cathine,  and  the  comfortahle  assurance  with  which  the  coaehcbilb 
wound  up  of  '*  Eadi  of  these  conveyances  being  well  guarded,"  iell  mf 
another  peril-^tiie  highwaymen  hy  whom  the  roads  were  in^sated.  So 
dee^erate  were  tiiese  banditti  that,  sometimes  sin^*handed,  they^wmiid 
attack  aeoach,  -and,  despite  the  guards  carbii^s,  rob  the  af&ightedtpaa- 
seog&s  of  their  property.  Here  are  instances,  and  we  sngnt  -fill  our 
pages  with  similar  ones : 

^'  Tuesday  evening,  two  of  the  Greenwidi  stages  were  stopped  in  &Bi^ 
8treet*road  by  a  single  highwayman,  who  robbed  the  passengers  of  tMr 
monev,"  &c. — LomUm  Evening  Ibsf^  May  7th,  1774. 

•^Afswdaysago  the  Ryegate  coach  was  stopped  a  littie  ^traj  antudC 
town,  by  a  sbgle  highwaymao,  who  robbed  the  passengers  m  thntj 
'fomA/'—fFesfynimier  Journal^  October  29th,  1774. 

'<  Friday  night,  the  Epping  stage-coach  was  robbed  on  Ao 
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A  mile  of  the  town,  by  two  highwi^viBeii,  well  mootttod  and 

masked ;  they  robbed  one  innde  passenger  of  half  a  guinea;  they  swore 
Utterly  that  one  of  the  outside  passengers,  whom  l^ey  pobted  at,  had 
itbatr  .         -  -- 


day  to  receive  twenty  pounds,  and  if  he  did  not  inunediately 
•deUTtr  the  aaoney  he  was  a  dead  man.  The  poor  man  declaring  that  lie 
iud  no  audi  sum,  one  of  them  struck  him  a  violent  blow  across  the  wrist 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  wh^,  and,  after  telling  the  coachman  he  had  a 
sat  of  d  ■  — d  poor  passengers,  gave  hint  a  shilling,  and  rode  oE"*— 
QUBrHiih  Spy,  Janmaty  4th,  1783. 

We  have  selected  these  from  among  a  host  of  such  paragraphs  which 
-evssy  old  newspaper  (Hresents,  but  one  of  the  most  darioje  of  ^ese  outrages 
was  committed  on  the  *<  Devizes  chaise"  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1762,  by  a 
single  highwayman,  near  the  Half-way  House  at  Knightsbridge.  The 
evidenoe  of  thie  man  who  captured  the  robber  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
ihea£&ay. 

«  Wilnam  Norton  examined — The  chaise  to  the  Devizes  having  been 
robbed  two  or  three  times,  as  I  was  informed,  I  was  desired  to  go  in  it  to 
see  if  I  eould  take  the  thief,  which  I  did  on  the  3rd  of  June,  about  half 
an  luwr  after  <me  in  the  morning.  I  got  into  the  chaise ;  the  postboy 
iold  OM  the  place  where  he  had  been  stopped  was  near  the  Half-way 
Hoose,  between  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington.  As  we  came  near  the 
hmme,  the  prisoner  came  to  us  on  foot,  and  said,  *  Driver,  stop !'  He  held 
a  pist^  tindarbox  to  the  chaise,  and  said,  '  Your  money  directly !  Ton 
ainst  not  atay — this  minute  your  money !'  I  said,  *  Don't  frighten  us ; 
I  haive  but  a  trifle— you  shaU  have  it'  Then  I  said  to  the  gentlemen 
(there  were  three  in  the  chaise),  ^  Give  your  money.'  I  took  out  a  pistol 
*firom  iiry  ooat-pooket,  and  from  my  breeches-pocket  a  five-shilling  piece 
and  a  £>Uar.  I  held  the  pistol  concealed  in  one  hand  and  the  money  in 
Ae  othfliv  I  held  the  money  pretty  hard.  He  said,  '  Put  it  in  my  hat' 
•J  Jet  Um  take  the  five-shilling  piece  out  of  my  hand,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
JHd  taken  it,  I  snapped  my  pistol  at  him:  it  did  not  go  off.  He 
ataggered  back,  and  held  up  his  hands,  and  said,  ^  Oh,  XiOrd!  ott.  Lord !' 
I  jomped  out  of  the  chaise ;  he  ran  away,  and  I  after  him,  about  six  or 
aavcn  hundred  yards,  and  then  took  him.  I  hit  him  a  blow  on  his  bade ; 
lie  begged  for  mercy  on*  his  knees :  I  took  his  handkerchief  ofl^  and  tied 
hm  hms  with  it,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  chaise ;  then  I  told  the 
gentlemen  in  the  chaise  that  was  the  errand  I  came  upon,  and  wished 
them  a  good  journey,  and  brought  the  prisoner  to  London. 

^Question  by  the  prisoner — Ask  him  how  he  lives ? 

'*  Norton — I  keep  a  shop  in  Wych-street,  and  sometimes  I  take  a 

Sbt  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  affair  is  that  this  footpad,  who 

did  not  hesitate  in  stopping  a  chaise  with  five  individuals  in  it,  ran  away 

on  having  a  pistol  presented  at  him,  which,  after  all,  '^  did  not  go  ofi^" 

and  metsly  crying,  <<  Oh,  Lord  I  oh,  liord  1"  allowed  himself  to  be  taken 

■ij  a  single  man.      If  the  postboy  and  passengers  had  ahown  some 

'fwofaitioa  on  the  first  occasion,  the  chaise  would,  one  would  think,  not 

htB9i$  been  stopped  ^'two  or  three  times,"  or  on  the  last  and  decisive  one. 

4tJsiiot  impossible  tiiat  the  coadunen  might  in  some  instances,  as  the 

eharioteers  of  Mexico  at  the  present  day,  have  bad  a  proper  understand- 
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ing  with  these  freebooters — but  we  will  not  indulge  these  uncharitable 
thoughts :  coachmen  w&«  always  proverbially  honest ! 

Of  the  stage- waggons,  which  were  the  only  means  of  transit  for  poorer 
passengers,  we  have  said  as]  yet  little,  and  nothing  of  the  pack-horses, 
which  in  Roderick  Random's  time  (1739)  formed  the  only  goods  con- 
veyance in  Scotland.  By  one  of  the  former  Random  and  his  friend  Strap 
were  conveyed  to  London  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  somewhere 
about  a  fortnight,  for  the  moderate  fare  of  ten  shillings,  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers being  an  aged  usurer,  a  lady  of  pleasure,  and  a  captain  in  the 
army  with  his  wife — ^a  combination  of  characters  and  conditions  which 
would  seem  to  argue  that  the  company  by  these  conveyances  was  «om&- 
what  mixed. 

Of  the  metropolitan  conveyances,  hackney-coaches  or  sedan-chiurs 
were  the  only  vehicles  in  which  the  streets  of  London  could  be  traversed, 
as  there  were  few  short  stages  even  to  the  immediate  suburbs,  and  none 
at  all  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other ;  in  fact,  London  was  then 
scarcely  extensive  enough  to  require  a  public  conveyance  from  the  heart 
of  it  to  the  outlying  districts,  or  even  from  the  east  to  the  west  ends.  In 
unfavourable  weather,  and  for  short  distances  or  state  visits,  the  chair  was 
the  favourite  vehicle,  carried,  as  we  have  already  descnbed,  by  two  stoat 
Irishmen,  and  of  which  the  fares,  in  1724,  were  one  shilling  per  hour,  lor 
a  guinea  if  rented  by  the  week.  Hackney-coaches  almost  belong  to  our 
own  time ;  but  only  in  name  :  their  glory  departed  with  the  prog^ss  of 
improvement  in  the  paving,  draining,  and  lighting  of  the  town.  They 
were  generally  worn-out  gentlemen^s  carriages — many  of  them  retaining 
on  their  panels  the  richly  emblazoned  and  coroneted  armorial  bearings 
of  their  original  possessors — drawn  by  a  pair  of  wretched  horses,  and 
driven  by  a  many-caped,  and  heavy-coated  Jehu.  These  old  hackney- 
coachmen,  to  the  full  as  extortionate  as  modem  cabmen,  presumed  upon 
the  impunity  which  a  defective  system  of  police  had  so  long  secured  to 
outrage,  and  were  desperate  characters  as  any  on  the  road.  Passengers 
in  private  conveyances  dreaded  meeting  a  hackney-coachman  almost  as 
much  as  encountering  a  highwayman;  for  we  find  that,  in  1733,  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  existed  among  them  for  upsetting  all  private 
carriages  of  any  description  which  they  might  meet,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  accidental  collision,  as  they  considered  it  as  a  crying  grievance,  and 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  that  people  should  be  allowed  to  ride  in 
their  own  vehicles  instead  of  hiring  a  hackney-coach.  A  regular  fee  was 
established  by  this  body  for  every  carriage  upset,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
"brought  by  the  road;"  and  a  premium  held  out  to  all  postboys, 
postilions,  grooms,  and  coachmen  who  assisted  them  in  the  destruction 
of  their  masters*  carriages  ;  and  if  they  aided  in  effecting  a  collision  by 
driving  purposely  in  the  way,  with  the  perfect  appearance  of  its  being 
accidental,  or  attributable  to  the  restiveness  of  the  norses,  or  what  not,  or 
allowed  themselves  to  be  overtaken  and  upset,  they  were  compensated  for 
injury,  defended  from  prosecution,  and  paid  for  the  "job"  out  of  the 
General  Coachmasters'  Fund.  The  Weekly  Register  of  December  the 
8th,  1733,  gives  an  account  of  a  hard  chase  given  by  one  of  the  body  to 
a  chsdse  and  pair,  which  he  pursued  from  Knightsbridge  to  beyond  Brent- 
ford, where  he  contrived  to  upset  it,  and  escape ! 
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'  Bat  there  were  still  other  dangers  attendant  upon  hackney-coach 
travellingy  and  thej  were  no  more  free  from  the  attacks  of  highwaymen 
than- stage-coaches,  although  they  seldom  went  far  beyond  the  streets  of 
London.  The  Postman  of  October  the  19th,  1729,  ^plores  the  decline 
of  the  hackney-coach  business,  ''  by  the  increase  of  street  robbers ;  so  that 
people,  especially  in  an  evening^*  (the  use  of  the  word  ^<  especially " 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  there  was  danger  even  in  the  daytime), 
^'  choose  rather  to  walk  than  ride  in  a  coach,  on  account  that  they  are  in 
a  readier  posture  to  defend  themselves,  or  call  out  for  aid,  if  attacked.** 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  depredation  practised  upon  hackney- 
coach  travellers,  against  which  the  Weekly  Journal  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1717,  thus  cautions  them : — *'  The  thieves  have  got  now  such  a  villanous 
way  of  robbing  gentlemen,  that  they  cut  holes  through  the  backs  of 
hackney-coaches  and  take  away  their  wigs  or  the  fine  head-dresses  of 
gentlewomen ;  so  a  gentleman  was  served  last  Sunday  in  Tooley-street, 
and  another  but  last  Tuesday  in  Fenchurch-street ;  wherefore  this  may 
serve  as  a  caution  to  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  that  ride  single  in  the 
night  time,  to  sit  on  the  fore-seat,  which  will  prevent  that  way  of 
robbing.'* 

As  the  ladies'  wigs  were  technically  called  '^  heads,"  it  must  have 
sounded  strange  to  hear  some  disconsolate  beauty,  on  arriving  home  from 
a  baU,  complam  that  she  had  "  lost  her  head."  We  should  fa^  tempted  to 
reply,  it  was  no  more  than  we  had  conjectured  ever  since  she  had  taken 
to  a  £Edse  one. 

The  ^^  silent  highway,"  as  Mr.  Knight  has  happily  called  the  river 
Thames,  was  a  favoured  thoroughfEire  for  the  barges  and  pleasure-boats 
of  the  foshionable  world,  for  many  of  the  nobility  had  not  yet  discarded 
their  *^- state-barges,"  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  expression  shows  us  : — 
^<  If  I  was  a  lord  or  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow 
in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg."  And  no  other  road  was 
thought  of  by  the  elite  for  reaching  Vauzhall,  or  even  passing  to  Chelsea, 
but  me  water.  Probably  thb  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  dangers 
by  which  the  roads  were  beset;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  risks  even 
to  be  encountered  on  this  *'  silent  highway,"  for,  although,  for  a  wonder, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  very  many  river-pirates  br  water- 
kighwaymen,  the  boatmen  contrived  to  make  the  journey  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable, especially  to  such  of  their  passengers  as  they  might  discover 
to  be  posseceed  of  weak  nerves,  by  playing  off  mischievous  tricks  and 
pranks  for  the  puroose  of  frightening  them,  and  which  often  put  their 
own  lives  in  jeopardy.  Daniel  De  Foe,  in  his  '*  Great  Law  of  Subordi- 
naticm"  (1724),  says  that  he  had  <'  many  times  passed  between  London 
and  Gravesend  with  these  fellows ;"  and,  after  describing  their  conduct, 
and  on  one  particular  occasion  the  loss  of  a  tilt-boat  with  fifty-two  pas- 
s^og^rs,  which  resulted  from  their  fool  hardiness  and  '<  larking"  propen- 
cities,  adds,  "  I  have  been  sometimes  obliged,  especially  when  there  have 
l)een  more  men  in  the  boat  of  the  same  mind,  so  that  we  have  been 
strong*  enough  for  them,  to  threaten  to  cut  their  throats,  to  make  them 
land  their  sails  and  keep  under  shore,  not  to  fright,  as  well  as  hazard  the 
lives  of  their  passengers,  where  there  was  no  need  of  it."  The  fact  was, 
^0  donbt»  as  he  suggests,  '*  that  the  less  frighted  and  timorous  their 
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;ni88eag>eE8  «re,  the  m<»e  cAntious  and  careful  the  watenoen  ttxt,  and  the 
Imt  aft  to  Ttm  into  danger;  whereas,  if  thmr  passen^rs  a{q»ear  frighted, 
1ihan  the  watermea  grow  saucy  and  audacious,  show  tuemselvss  iMSitinDus 
and  ooutenm  the  daagers  which  they  ave  really  exposed  to." 

The  &re8  I^  the  Gravesend  boats,  in  1724,  were  announced  to^fae-— 
^'  by  tilt«boAt,  sixpence"  (the  "  tilt-boat"  was  so  called  £romita  hanng  a 
tilt  spread  over  the  passengera)  ;  '^  by  wheny,  one  shiUiDg,"-<-the  whorry 
.being  the  &ster  and  more  aeiect  conveyaace.  These  are  two  more 
instances  of  the  moderate  fares  diarged  by  :pdilic  conveyances  in  the 
aarly  part  of  the  century ;  as  the  accommodation,  expedition,  aiul  safety 
were  increased,  the  prices  were  raised  in  evmi  a  greater  ratio^  till  now, 
when  those  essentials  to  pleasure  or  business-travelliag  are  nearest  to 
perfection,  the  prices  have  dropped  down  to  their  original  rate. 

The  Chelmsford  Chronicle  of  December  the  3rd,  1784,hiAte  cBsmally 
,«t  the  dobgs  in  the  dark  on  the  "  silent  highway,"  and  at  tfa»  aisstence 
of  a  race  more  to  be  feared  even  than  the  Gravesend  boatmen  :*— ^^  The 
merchants  have  hired  twenty  stout  men  armed  with  blunderhossesy  pistols, 
&c.,  to  row  in  boats  up  and  down  the  river  all  night  in  order  to  pcoteet 
their  shipping  from  being  plundered  by  the  fresh-water  pirates.^ 

How  suggestive  is  this  paragraph  of  awfiil  scenes  by  night  on  that 
•dark  thoroughfare,  the  Thames — ^then  uncroased  and  lighted  by  Ab 
numerons  new  bridges — of  midnight  murder, 'the  death^stmggle,  aad  the 
last  heavy  splash  in  which  the  record  of  the  deed  is  washed  out,  and  the 
victim  of  the  river-pirates  sent  floating  down  the  river,  if  found,  onl^to 
iM  a  doubt  to  a  coroner's  jury  as  to  how  he  came  there! 

A  sea  voyage  was  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  peril.  J^o¥^  intro- 
dnetions  into  the  art  and  sdenoe  of  navigation  have  disarmed  it  of  Biany 
of  the  terrors  that  then  hung  about  it  At  the  time  we  would  speak  olt 
even  the  barometer  was  not  employed  to  give  the  warning  of  a  coming 
tempest  in  time  to  prepare  the  snip  to  meet  it.  Enemies  and  porates 
wmre  on  every  sea,  besides  '^  dealers  in  the  contraband,"  almostaa  ttoxi- 
.blesome ;  there  were  fewer  lighthouses,  and  many  shoals,  rocks,  saads, 
and  dangerous  places  had  to  be  discovered,  perhaps  only  at  the  oott  kA 
^aorne  hundreds  of  lives,  and  laid  down  in  the  charts.  What  trouUbs^fial 
•poor  Mrs.  Sterne  in  her  attempt  to  cross  over  only  to  Ireland  I  FcUoiraig 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband  (the  father  of  '<  Yoridc"),  she  had^wteasion 
tto  make  two  journeys  across  the  Channd,  both  of  which  appear^  have 
Jiearly  cost  her  her  life,  especially  the  second  one,  whidi  is  w^^ealeulated 
in  mom  the  uncertain  state  of  communication  between  parts  now  .not  a 
^day's  joum^  asunder.  *^  We  embarked,'*  says  Sterne,  in  tus  ^<  Sbsldb 
tof  lus  own  Life,"  ^<  for  Dublin,  and  had  all  been  cast  away  by  A^moat 
Ticdent  storm;  but,  through  the  intercessions  of  my  mother,  the  captaiiL 
isas  prevailed  upon  to  turn  back  into  Wales,  where  we  stayed  «  aaonthy 
^ad  at  length  got  into  Dublin,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Widdowy  ^ 
onf  &ther  had,  for  some  weeks,  given  us  over  for  lost" 
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BT  FLORSNTIA. 

The  ITonuD,  Ij  Daj— The  CoUaemn— Golden  Hoose  of  Nero  aod  the  Games  of 

the  AmidiitheatEe. 

CoKGBEVX  makes  one  of  his  dramatis  persona  declare  ^'thatliis 
name  is  Tniliiy  and  that  he  has  very  few  acquaintanoes."  Had  I 
lived  nearer  bis  time  I  should  have  thought  he  had  an  eye  to  moi 
br  I  have  all  my  life  steadfastly  proposed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  have 
rendered  myself  unaccountably  impopular  by  so  doing.  I  also  pro- 
pose to  tell  the  truth  in  this  rough  diary — ^its  only  merit  I  will 
not  admire  a  statue  because  Winckelman  praises  it,  or  fall  into 
raptures  over  tottering  walls  and  clumsy  pillars  because  they  bear 
high-soundBng  names.  In  my  character  of  truth-teller  I  propose  to  visit 
the  Foxum.  Now,  I  am  certain  that  no  human  being  ever  visited  tiiat 
&r«&ned  valley  of  glory  and  misery, /or  ihejirst  iime^  without  positive 
disappointment,  such  as  I  felt ;  only  people  are  not  honest  enough  to 
own  their  feelings,  or  they  prefer  displaying  their  reading,  by  flying 
mto  high-flown  classical  raptures — raptures  in  which,  indeed,  I  would 
willingly  join,  were  association  and  recollections  (thne  the  question  ;  but 
like  Forum,  in  broad  daylight,  is  in  reality  a  hare,  dusty,  bald-looking 
place,  with  very  little  indeed  to  see  at  all,  so  entirely  are  all  vestiges  of 
its  fonner  magnificence  destroyed.  The  Capitoline  Hill,  crowned  by  the 
modem  Campidoglio,  built  over  the  remains  of  the '  Tabularium,  stands 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  presents  all  the  incongruities  attendant  on 
the  imfinished  back  of  a  building ;  the  windows  and  the  walls  might 
beloi^  to  any  other  house,  and  be  considered  rather  untidy  and  un- 
Smshed ;  and  the  small  bell-tower  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  would  be 
appropnataly  placed  in  front  of  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  Below, 
among  the  xoundations,  yawn  some  arches,  formed  of  uncemented  blocks, 
and  solid  masses  of  stone- wwk  in  deep-down  depths — just  sufficient  to 
recal  to  one's  memory  their  fabulous  antiquity,  and  that  in  those  vaults 
were  religiously  preserved  the  Sibylline  books,  consulted  when  there  was 
"^  anything  rotten  in  the  state"  of  Rome. 

j^eneath,  and  very  much  below  the  modem  road  crossing  the  Foram 
on  which  I  take  my  stand,  deep  excavations  under  the  base  of  the  hill 
display  the  columned  remains  of  various  temples,  masses  of  stone,  former 
foimdations,  capitals,  and  broken  marble  pillars,  crowded  heterogeneoudy 
4lK>ut  the  stOl  remaining  upright  pillars,  of  wUch  there  are  not  a  dozen 
standini?,  and  those,  to  the  eye  of  a  rationalist,  piled  in  such  confiision, 
that|  without  the  aid  of  bookis  and  antiquarian  theories,  it  would  be  im- 
jK>ssible  to  trace  out  any  imaginable  disposition  or  arrangement.  No 
spot  in  the  world  has  so  fruitfully  employed  the  learned  pens  of  anti- 
quarians ;  and  hecause  it  is  a  Sphinx-riddle  no  god  will  reveal,  every- 
'Cbody,  with  equal  reason,  calls  mem  by  a  new  name — Canina,  Murray, 
*NieDiihr,  Braun,  all  employ  their  own  nomenclature — ^which  imposes  the 
scandal  of  endless  ^^  aUases'*  on  the  venerable  mins.  At  first  I  was 
ao  confused  I  never  called  them  any  name — af^  aU,  the  only  refuge 
In  qwet  people— for  I  was  sure  to  be  wrong  whatever  I  said^  and  to 
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stand  corrected,  though  I  might,  had  I  loved  disputations,  have  held 
my  ground,  havmg  made  antiquity  my  constant  study  since  arriving  in 
Home. 

These  temples,  then,  which  must  have  stood  inconveniently  close 
together,  are  a  vexation  and  a  confusion.  To  the  leflk,  on  the  height 
where  once  stood  the  citadel  and  the  Temple  of  Jimo  Moneta,  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  houses  and  courts,  dirty,  hlack,  and  filthy,  a  conglome- 
rated mass  of  hrick-work,  crowd  upon  each  other ;  fowls  and  poultry 
generally  appear  to  ahound,  out  of  respect,  I  suppose,  to  the  classic 
geese  which  saved  the  city  from  the  Gauls.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  ancient  Home,  after  the  stern  sentence  passed  on  Manlius,  razed 
his  house,  and  forbade  that  henceforth  any  private  dwelling  should  he 
erected  on  the  Capitol  or  near  the  citadel.  But  the  long  course  of  ages 
appears  to  have  weakened  this  decree ;  for  the  fashionable  antiquarian, 
Dr.  Braun,  has  arranged  a  little  roost  on  the  forbidden  ground,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Prussian  eagle,  whose  embassy  is  perched  precisely  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  No  rock  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  elevation  is  very  slight,  save  on  one  side  (overlooking  the 
Piazza  del  Torre  di  Specchio),  '^  the  Traitor's  Leap,"  where  a  man  might 
still  break  his  ankle-bone  perhaps  if  he  tried,  and  certainly  would  die  of 
the  suffocating  atmosphere  and  bad  smelb  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
dare  say  a  great  many  modem  Tarpeias  might  be  found  in  this  quarter 
as  ready  as  their  celebrated  ancestress  to  sell  their  country  for  gold,  did 
modem  uniform  include  such  tempting  gold  armlets  as  adorned  the 
Sabine  troops  of  yore.  A  steep  road  descends  on  this  into  the  Foram ; 
a  valley,  oblong  in  shape,  extending  about  750  feet ;  and  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Campidoglio  a  flight  of  steps  also  leads  downwards. 

Beyond  the  Campidoglio  a  further  rise,  corresponding  to  the  opposite 
elevation  of  the  citadel,  indicates  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  now  replaced  by  the  formless  and  really  hideous 
exterior  of  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  amass  of  browned  stones,  like 
an  architectural  chaos,  "  without  form  and  void,"  but  the  accumidated 
earth  still  faithfully  evidences  where  once  stood  the  magnificent  temple. 
Descending  the  flight  of  steps  towards  the  Forum, — which  can  only 
impose  by  their  historic  associations,  not  from  any  intrinsic  merit, — ^the 
arch  of  Septimus  Severus  is  passed,  a  perfect  and  striking  monument, 
covered  with  basso-relievos,  and  an  inscription,  where  the  name  of  Geta 
is  plainly  wanting,  having  been  erased  by  the  fi'atricide  Caracalla  after  he 
became  emperor;  but  standing  as  it  does  in  the  excavation,  on  a  level 
with  the  temples,  the  arch  is  so  low  and  deeply  sunk  it  appears  utterly 
shorn  of  its  just  proportions  and  dignity.  Beneath,  and  passing  through 
it,  the  large  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  are  still 
visible,  proceeding  by  a  winding  course  through  the  temples  upwards 
towards  the  Capitol.  The  position  of  the  Forum  is  indicated  by  a  large 
square  excavation,  more  remarkable  for  its  filth  than  for  the  minute  re- 
mains of  broken  columns  visible — remains  conveying  neither  dignity  nor 
interest  to  the  tminformed  eye.  Another  and  a  smaller  excavation, 
strewed  with  fragments  of  capitals,  blocks  of  marble,  and  the  remuns  of 
a  few  more  pillars,  include  all  pertaining  to  the  Forum  and  Comitium 
now  visible;  and  it  is  books  alone,  and  deep  research,  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  joined  to  the  power  of  imagination,  that  can  build  up  these 
arcades,  reconstruct  these  temples,  and  lend  form,  symmetry,  and  splen- 
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floor  to  a  scene  positively  repulsive  in  its  actual  appearance.  Nothing 
can  be  more  modem  than  the  general  aspect  of  the  buildings — mostly 
churches— erected  on  the  traditionary  sites  of  Pagan  temples  bordering 
the  sides  of  the  Forum.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  their  erection  to  wage  the  most  determined  war  against  any 
stray  recollection  which  might  be  evoked  by  the  least  vestige  of  ancient 
remains  ;  walls,  pillars,  and  porticos  are  ruthlessly  built  into  the  present 
structures,  themselves  as  commonplace  and  uninteresting  in  outward  ap- 
pearance as  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

Proceeding  along  what  was  once  the  Sacred  Way,  extending  from  the 
Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  now  a  very  dusty  modern  road,  first  in  order 
appears  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  of  the  Carpenters,  its  fagade  gaily 
painted  with  frescoes,  built  over  the  Mamestine  Prisons  ;  but  as  I  have 
already  spoken  of  these  curious  vaults  I  shall  now  only  mention  them. 

Next  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Martina,  which  I  have  also  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca.  It  is  said  to  be 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  temple  to  Mars,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
^'  Secretarium  Senatus."  Martina,  a  noble  Roman  virgin,  who  heroic- 
ally sacrificed  her  life  to  the  Christian  faith,  now  triumphs  in  death 
within  a  richly-decorated  tomb,  in  her  subterranean  church  at  the  foot  of 
that  Capitol,  whose  steps  her  ancestors  so  often  mounted  as  conquerors, 
senators,  and  priests. 

The  adjoining  church  of  San  Adriano  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  Emilia,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus :  a  portion  of  the 
front,  formed  of  bricks,  is  all  that  remains. 

Imme^ately  following  is  the  church  of  S.S.  Cosimo  e  iDamiano,  twin 
brothers,  bom  in  Arabia,  who  finally  suffered  martyrdom  under  Dio- 
clesian,  afier  twice  miraculously  escaping  from  the  sea  and  the  stake,  and 
canpnised,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  recal  the  popular 
worship  of  Romulus  and  Remus  (on  whose  ruined  temple  the  church  was 
erected),  under  a  Christian  aspect.  The  magnificent  mosaic  of  the  apsis 
■ — one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world — ^vides  attention  with  the 
remnants  of  the  original  temple,  now  consecrated  as  a  second  and  sub- 
terraneous church. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  is  faced  by  an  ancient  portico 
composed  of  ten  imposing  though  much  injured  Corinthian  columns, 
deprived  of  half  their  original  height,  and  unmercifully  squeezed  by  the 
£eu[;ade  of  the  insignificant  church,  bearing  on  a  frieze  an  inscription 
shovring  the  ancient  temple  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  '^  divine  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina.''  This  portico  was  excavated  dining  the  visit  of  the 
£mperor  Charles  V.  to  Rome. 

Standing  somewhat  back  from  the  line  we  have  hitherto  followed  are 
the  three  huge  arches  of  the  immense  ruin  known  until  lately  as  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  Many  descriptions  are  come  down  to  us  of  this  stately 
monument.  The  roof  was  encrusted  with  bronze  gilt  and  supported  by 
stupendous  columns,  and  the  interior  adorned  and  enriched  with  the 
finest  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian  schools.  Here  were  deposited 
the  spoils  brought  firom  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  forming  a  vast  public  trea- 


le  the  three  arches  of  this  majestic  rain,  now  bare  and  stripped  to 
the  brick  walls,  all  that  remains  as  eyidence  of  its  former  splendour  is  the 
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beantifid  Connthiaii  eolumn,  crdelljr  letnoved  ftom  the  iqpoi  and  placed 
in  fixmt  of  the  BaiiKca  of  Santa  Muia  Maggiore,  being  one  of  the  eight 
exquisite  marble  pillars  which  deoorated  the  lofty  interior  temple.  In 
these  latter  days  tne  ruin  is  known  as  the  Basilica,  b^nn  by  MaxentioSy 
and  finished  by  Constantine,  after  the  battle  of  Ponte  MoUe  had  ended 
that  tyrant's  1&  and  reign*  The  venerable  assodations  of  many  ages 
are  therefore  diom  from  these  mighty  vaults,  that  rise  aloft  in  a  state 
of  perfeot  preservation  grateful  to  the  eye,  tormented  by  the  confusion  of 
the  Forum.  According  to  the  present  version  we  must  consider  this 
lofty  structuve  only  as  belonging  to  <^  modem  Rome^"  for  in  the  intermi- 
naUe  scale  of  centuries  that  uiumk  before  one  in  examining  ihe  InstOTie 
antiquities  of  Rome,  the  third  or  fourth  century  is  but  as  yesterday. 
I  for  myself  prefer  the  Catholic  account,  as  being  the  most  poetic.  Ac* 
cording  to  that,  this  edifice  was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  the 
peace  given  to  the  world  by  the  battle  of  Actium.  Wishing  to  know 
how  long  the  solid  walls  would  stand,  he  consulted  the  oracle^  wlndi 
replied,  <'  Quoadusque  virgo  pariat"  (until  a  viigin  bears  a  son).  The 
Romans  considowd  this  a  promise  of  immortality,  and  anticipated  an 
eternal  existence  for  the  new  Temple  of  Peace;  but  the  same  mght  that 
saw  the  Saviour's  birth  in  Bethlehem,  the  walls  of  the  Pagan  temple 
shook  and  fell,  and  fire  suddenly  and  mysteriously  issuing  from  the 
groimd  consumed  the  sumptuous  pile. 

The  modem  diiurch  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana  is  built  on  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  of  Rome^  forming  one  angle  of  the 
long-shaped  square  marking  the  valley  of  the  Forum.  It  is  a  ouzious 
ccmieidence,  that  on  the  site  of  the  former  temple  of  '<  Y^us  ihe  Happy," 
Catholic  Ilome  i^ould  have  dedicated  a  church  to  the  memory  ef  a 
Roman  matron  renowned  for  her  rigid  virtue.  Trae,  Saixta  Francesca 
was  married,  but  her  chaste  conduct  as  a  wife,  by  enlarging  her  sphere 
of  action,  increased  the  admiration  and  respect  of  her  contempormes. 
At  the  death  of  her  husband  she  became  a  nun,  and  commenced  a  lifo  of 
severe  penance  and  renunciation,  devoting  herself  to  the  sick  and  dying 
in  the  hospitals,  with  a  trae  Christian  fortitude.  <'  Eleg^  abjectus  esse  in 
domo  Dei."  A  large  sisterhood  was  formed  bearing  her  name,  where  are 
r^giouslv  preserved  some  relics,  the  room  in  whidb  she  prayed,  and  the 
ut«Qsils  she  used  while  tending  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Eusebius,  the  father  of  eccledastical  history,  furnishes  us  with  aeurious 
fact  in  connexion  with  this  church.  He  assures  us  that  the  i^stles  St« 
Peter  and  Paul  visited  Rome  (an  historic  fact  my  own  rampant  Protes* 
tantism,  on  first  arriving  at  Rome,  made  me  culpably  overlook  in  speaking 
of  the  former's  tomb  at  St.  Peter's).  He  recounts  that  the  magician,  Simon 
Magus,  had  preceded  them  there,  and,  in  order  to  neutralise  their  preach- 
ui^g»  g&^o  himself  out  as  a  god.  The  Emperor  Nero  admired  him,  and 
statues  were  already  raiaed  to  his  honour.  In  order  to  give  a  convinKnm 
and  visible  proof  of  his  divinity,  the  impostor  announced  that  he  would 
puUicly  raise  hiiaself  in  the  air  without  assistance,  and  selected  as  the 
S|p^  where  the  proposed  prodigy  was  to  take  place  the  theatre  of  Nero's 
geUfn  house.  All  Rome  assembled  in  expectant  wonder^  and  the  em- 
peror himself  was  present  in  the  vestibule  of  his  palace  ;  but  St  Peler, 
«h0  had  arrived  ia  Rome  imknown  to  Simon  Magus,  was  also  present ; 
and  as-  the  mttgiciaii  aoenled  boUIf  into  mid^^air^  the  s^postle  pcttyad 
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suddenly  and  unacccmntaUj,  fell  to  the  euth  and  was  killed,  and  the 
stcBur  en  wlneh  Si.  Peter  kni^  retained  the  impression  of  his  knee,  and  is 
visihk  now  in  tbe  interior  of  the  church,  on  the  verj  spot  whete  it  is  said 
hb  pmyore  nere  offbred-^'  Una  oosa,"  as  the  Italiuis  saj,  '^  di  gran 
diroakae.'^ 

Sitiwttrf  OD  sKghtly  riiiog  ground,  next  stands  the  beautiful  Arch  of 
Tita%  on  a  Itrd  with  the  aetual  earth,  and  dierefore  seen  to  much  better 
adYiuitige  titttt  ita  opposite  neighbour  the  sonk-down  Aich  of  Septimus 
Sisreroi^  massed  op  with  1^  much-disputed  temples.  The  basso-relieyos 
are  ivnndkably  dear  and  distinct,  and  the  sculptures  on  the  torch  indicate 
a  period  befioie  the  deoHne  of  art  Under  the  arch  Titus  anpeara  in 
basso-relievo,  seated  on  a  triumphal  car,  conducted  by  the  Genius  of 
Rome^  and  attended  by  Victory  crowning  him  with  laurel ;  opposite,  are 
the  spoils  of  the  tsmplo— -the  table  of  show-bread,  the  seven  candlesticks, 
the  Jubilee  trompets,  and  the  incense  vessels. 

The  Jews  from  the  dirty  Ghetto  never  cease  to  contemplate  this  monu^ 
ment  with  ptofonnd  sorrow  mingled  with  violent  indignation.  They 
hate  the  Bomans,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  as  the  agents  of  theu^ 
country's  dsstmotioo,  ^e  devastators  of  that  shrine,  more  glorious,  in 
their  imagination,  than  the  burnished  pillars  of  the  golden  sunshine 
80|^orting  ibe  (mening  vaults  of  morning !  A  Jew  would  rather  die 
than  pass  under  tnat  ansh,  which  accounts  for  the  little  footpaths  formed 
on  eitfatr  side.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  the  Almighty  will ;  the 
monument  of  their  servitude  is  not  to  be  ignored,  or  the  prophecy  for- 
gotten which  was  wrung  from  our  Lord  by  the  hard  impiety  of  the 
Jewish  natao»— **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.** 

Continuing  my  tour  round  the  modem  Forum,  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  now  break  the  riew,  rising  abruptly  aloft,  dark,  ominous^ 
and  ^oomy^— a  hill-side  on  whioih  grow  no  flowers,  where  the  sun  never 
shines,  desolate  and  uninhabited,  crumbling  with  shapeless  ruins  of  the 
past,  broken  into  deep  chasms,  and  sepulchral  caves  yawning  in  the  pre- 
cipitate sides,  formed  of  massive  foundations,  and  broken  terraces  and 
shattered  srches  heaped  on  each  other  in  indescribable  confusion.  GraflB 
and  reedis,  and  low  shrubs  and  twining  vines,  overmantle  the  sombre 
roioB,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  rises  a  sacred  wood,  circular  in  form, 
of  eveigreea  trees,  fit  diadem  for  its  inky  brow.  There  is  a  repulsive 
grandeur  about  die  stem,  frowning  decay  of  the  Palatine,  impressive  and 
xni^eslic  in  cfaaracter,  though  crombling  into  dust,  far  more  exciting  to 
my  imagination  than  the  cheerful,  sunny,  modemly-buiit  and  thickly- 
populated  tfuarter  of  the  Capitoline  Mount,  where  the  past  wrestles  in 
vain  with  tae  present,  and  hMes  all  dignity  in  the  enoomter. 

Under  dw  Palatine  a  large  space  of  muddy,  uneven  ground  marks  the 
plaoe  wiiero  the  catde-market  is  held,  for  (oh,  horrible  sacrilege  !)  not 
only  its  cBgnity  but  its  very  name  is  passed  away,  sod  ihe  ancient  Foram 
is  now  oniy^  known  to  the  degenerate  modem  Romans  by  its  designation 
of**Campo  Vacoinor 

At  an  times  aie  to  be  seen  here  herds  of  the  slale-cohnnred  oxen-^ 
mNi^  ifuwit  lootimg beasts  with  enormom  horns,  l^t  pcarforai  the  labours 
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of  husbandry  in  Italy,  ruminating  beside  the  frame-carts  they  draw-— 
and  the  ferocious  bumdoes,  bending  their  heads  indeed  under  the  yoke, 
but  always  rolling  round  those  vicious,  untamed  eyes. 

Yelletri  wine-carts,  drawn  by  single  horses,  with  their  odd  one-sided 
hoods  or  screens,  to  shield  the  driver  from  the  sun  or  rain,  contain  often 
a  cross  and  little  image  of  the  Madonna,  hung  up  beside  knives,  forks, 
bottles,  and  pistols.  The  drivers  are  now  resting  beside  their  original 
conveyances,  or  talking  to  each  othier,  with  their  turn-up  pointed  hats 
and  handsome  sunburnt  faces,  side  by  side  with  the  contadini  belonging 
to  the  oxen,  dull,  stolid-looking  barbarians,  wearing  their  jackets  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  that  seem  to  live  only  to  sleep.  There  they  all  rest 
in  picturesque  groups  (for  somehow  or  other  the  pose  of  the  most 
common  and  clownish  Italian  is  always  picturesque)  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  Palatine. 

Further  on,  where  now  stand  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice  and  San  Teodoro  (San  Toto),  the  Curia  Julia,  first  called  Curia 
Hostilia,  was  situated,  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  embellished  by 
Augustus,  being  the  place  where  he  convoked  the  senate.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  statue  and  Temple  of  Victory,  on  the  site  of  the  house  built  for 
Valerius  Publicola  by  a  grateful  people;  while  near  it  was  held  the 
slave-market  of  ancient  Rome — that  numerous  and  accursed  race,  which 
so  often  threatened,  murdered,  and  oppressed  their  haughty  masters, 
intriguing  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne  where  they  were  raised  by  the 
profligate  manners  of  the  age,  and  sacrificing  even  the  lives  of  the  deified 
Caesars  to  their  lust  of  power,  foul  passions,  and  extravagant  caprices. 
The  Temple  of  Vesta  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum,  and  the  Spo- 
liarium  of  Sylla,  a  human  slaughter-house,  daily  filled  during  his  dicta- 
torship by  the  heads  of  illustrious  senators  and  patricians,  victims  of  the 
extraordinary  ambition  and  incredible  cruelty  of  this  terrible  rival  of 
Marius.  Aloft  stretched  the  bridge  constructed  by  the  insane  Caligula, 
extending  from  the  opposite  hills,  in  order  to  enable  the  deified  monster 
to  pass  from  the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
temple  of  the  Capitol  without  crossing  the  Forum.  Of  all  these  struc- 
tures no  vestige  remains. 

The  church  of  San  Toto  (behind  the  Roman  Forum,  on  the  way  to 
the  Forum  Boarium)  stands  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Lupercal, 
where,  says  Mark  Anthony,  in  his  famous  oration  over  the  body  of 
Caesar :  "  I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,  which  he  did  thrice 
refuse."  At  hand  stood,  in  early  times,  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  on 
the  spot  where  he  and  Remus  were  discovered  by  the  shepherd. 

To  the  formation  of  the  Cloaca  Massima,  and  other  improvements  in 
draining,  the  marshy  ground  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Capitoline  Hills,  once  a  swampy  lake,  must  be  attributed  the  altered 
current  of  the  Tiber,  now  certainly  full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  traditionaiy  spot  where  the  cradle  containing  the  Alban  twins, 
children'  of  Sylvia  and  Mars  (as  they  loved  to  be  called),  touched  the 
shore.  The  river  being  much  swollen,  the  cradle  dashed  against  a  stone 
at  a  place  called  Amanum,  and  was  overturned,  the  cries  of  the  infants 
frightening  away  the  shepherds  but  attracting  the  she-wolf  by  whom  , 
they  were  tended,  together  with  the  friendly  w(K>dpecker,  as  they  repoi^ 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine  woods,  then  an  Arcadian  wildem^ 
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until  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustuliis,  first  saw  and  bore  them  to  her 
huty  near  the  Velabrum.  The  whole  story,  says  Dionysius,  was  in  his 
day  recorded  in  bronze,  in  a  grotto  dedicated  to  Pan,  near  a  wood  also 
draicated  to  the  sylvan  deities,  on  the  way  to  the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  modem  church  of  San  Toto  conveys  little  interest.  It  lies  much 
bdbw  the  level  of  the  present  road  conducting  towards  the  Aventine, 
and,  darkly  overshadowed  by  the  ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine, 
bean  a  gloomy  aspect.  In  a  cortile  before  the  entrance  appear  some 
slight  remains  of  an  altar;  but  otherwise  the  church,  which  is  circular, 
and  about  the  same  size  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  still  standing  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  has  a  provokingly  modem  air,  especially  the  interior, 
glaringly  painted  and  vulgarly  decorated.  Miraculous  powers  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  church,  where  the  modem  Roman  <'  canagUa** 
to  ibis  day  constantly  bring  new-bom  infants  whose  lives  are  in  danger ; 
a  superstition  which  can  be  readily  explained  by  recoUecdng  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  are  known  to  have  believed  that  the  Temple  of 
Romulus  possessed  nuraculous  powers  of  healing  infants.  Strange  con- 
tradiction !  while  close  at  hand  lay  the  sombre  Take  of  the  Velabmm,  on 
whose  marshy  shores  the  offspring  of  illicit  love,  the  children  of  slaves, 
and  the  weak  and  deformed  infants  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  were 
barbarously  exposed  to  perish. 

San  Teodoro,  to  whom  the  church  is  now  dedicated,  was  a  military 
martyr,  soldier  of  Maximian.  He  suffered  martyrdom  for  settmg  fire  to 
a  temple  where  the  sight  of  some  obscene  Pagan  rite  roused  his  indigna- 
tion. When  asked  by  the  magistrate  why  he  had  so  acted,  he  replied, 
'^  I  am  a  Christian,  and  should  do  the  same  again."  He  was  torn  with 
iron  pincers  until  his  veins  and  muscles  were  laid  bare,  and  he  expired. 
His  church  is  opposite  that  of  Santa  Martina,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forum.  Thus  the  Christian  soldier  and  the  consular  virgin,  both  martyrs, 
stand  glorious  sentinels  at  the  entrances  to  the  classic  valley — both 
victims  of  imperial  butchers,  who  on  these  very  spots  glutted  their  rage 
^th  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  now  for  centuries  venerated  and  re- 
membered by  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  who  chronicle  their  deeds  with 
xeverence. 

The  last  of  the  churches  surrounding  the  Foram,  spread  as  it  were 
'With  a  holy  g^arment  in  memory  of  the  sacred  blood  which  has  been 
there  spilt,  is  the  small  and  quite  modem  church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  wluch,  gay  in  whitewash  and  colours,  certainly  does  not  recal  by  its 
aspect  the  Temple  of  Vesta  built  by  Numa,  whose  site  it  occupies. 

I  have  now  completed  the  *^  giro   of  the  modem  Foram,  and  described 
it  as  at  present  it  appears,  ^ving  '^  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
bis  form  and  pressure,"  accompanied  by  a  review  of  Christian  associa- 
tions too  much  overlooked  by  Uie  generality  of  strangers.     If  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Roman  history  rendered  this  ground  and  these  mius  famous. 
Christian  fortitude  and  heavenly  virtues,  recorded  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals,  have  also  set  on  them  an  indelible  and  immortal  imprint.     Many 
of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  whom  we  are  taught  to  associate  with 
the  highest  joys  of  neaven,  who  stand  beside  the  great  white  throney 
holding  their  crowns  and  singing  eternal  hosannahs  to  the  blessed  Three> 
once  traversed  the  Forum,  passing  along  the  "  Sacred  Way"  to  bear  their 
cross  wiillin  the  walls  of  me  Flavian  Amphitheatre.     They,  too,  gazed 
May^-'YOS^*  CIV.  no.  occcxin.  f  - 
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on  the  stately  buildings  and  lofty  palaces  as  liiey  took  that  one  last  look 
around  on  the  outwa^  world  tne  dying  love  to  cast  ere  tiiey  depart 
Many  of  the  Roman  martyrs  were  of  exalted  rank,  and  clumed  finends 
and  relatiyes  among  the  stem  senators  sitting  on  the  cumle-efaaazs  uader 
the  long-drawn  colonnades,  or  among  the  sculptured  efl^ies  erected  for 
worship  by  the  superstition  of  a  grateful  people  in  the  suRoaBdkig 
tenses.  The  Chnstian  greatness  of  Rome  yiekb  neither  in  heroisDi, 
derotion,  dramatic  incident,  thrilling  interest,  or  unflinching  stoicisflo^  to 
the  much-studied  Pagan  annals.  Would  that  my  pen  were  worliiy  to 
celebrate  these  deeds  noted  by  the  recording  angel  on  the  heftrenly 
tablets !     I  do  but  indicate  wluub  each  one  must  follow  out  alone. 

I  returned  into  the  Forum ;  the  afternoon  was  now  cosie,  tngetlier 
with  a  heterogeneous  crowd  lounging  about  in  all  directioas.  The 
modem  Romans  were  easily  recognised  as  they  slowly  sauntered  ideng, 
without  once  raising  their  eyes  on  the  celebrated  scene  of  their  aneeBtora* 
greatest  triumphs.  No  wonder :  they  simply  consider  it  aa  a  dffty  space 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  cattle.  We  are  not  ^ven  to  studying  £o§^ish 
history  in  Smithfield;  and  to  them  it  affoids  as  few  attractioosi  As 
decidedly  are  the  £nghsh  recognised  by  their  trivial  and  restless  euriosity) 
the  questions  they  ask,  and  the  ignorance  they  betray.  Carriage  after 
carriage,  filled  with  extravagantly-dressed  ladies,  may  be  seen  dismomt- 
ing  in  the  dirt  at  various  points  of  peculiar  interest,  and  peeping  and 
peering  about  as  did  the  ftimous  Davis  for  pickles  in  the  vases  of  PompeiL 
The  vexatious  mass  of  nameless  temples  particularly  engage  their  atten- 
tion, and  they  stand,  "  Murray"  in  hand,  resolutely  decided  on  under- 
standing what  is  not  imderstandaUie.  When  I  see  these  anticpaiian 
butterflies,  attended  generally  by  a  servant  in  livery  and  a  pet  spaniel,  I 
confess  I  am  disgusted.  Sure  to  abound  in  this  high  society,  where 
quattrini  are  to  be  picked  up,  come  the  tormenting  valets-de'piace, 
whose  dogged  perseverance  is  really  admirable ;  they  save  the  indoient 
the  trouble  of  thought  as  they  run  over  every  class  of  subjects  from  the 
best  Roman  pearl-shops  to  the  column  of  Trajan,  talking  such  abominable 
English  one's  own  language  in  thdx  moutc»  becomes  an  unintelligible 
jargon.  Here  and  there  a  quiet,  unassuming  party  of  plainly-dressed 
Germans  appear,  industriously  working  their  way  along,  really  seeming 
to  approach  the  place  in  a  right  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry ;  or  some  aolitaiy 
traveller,  en  grande  barbe^  and  smoking  a  cigar — sure  to  be  a  Fren<m 
.savant— evidently  absorbed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  rich  tide  of  reccd- 
lections  rising  around — scms  eyes,  sans  ears,  or  sense,  for  anything  rise. 
A  long  procesfflon  oifrati,  enveloped  in  black  robes,  with  only  smul  slits 
for  the  eyes  visible,  stream  along  towards  the  Coliseum,  carrying  a  large 
black  cross,  and  chanting  sad  and  dismal  hymns  that  echo  harmomonuT 
amid  the  fallen  and  decaying  precincts  of  the  past.  Americans  abomia, 
active,  talkative,  and  unsympathetic.  What  sympathy  can  youth  have 
with  decrepitude  ? — ^the  enterprising  young  world,  springing  into  life  and 
greatness-— rejoicing  in  liberty  and  freedom — ^with  the  mouldmng  remains 
of  former  tyrants  ?  But  whether  they  come  to  stxy  they  have  seen,  or  in 
reality  to  worship  at  the  fallen  altars  of  false  gods,  they  come  kindly, 
Christianly — ^neither  morgue,  nor  reserve,  nor  pnde  mark  their  mannerB ; 
nor  do  they  aflect  the  exclusive  indifference  of  that  young  English  lady, 
who,  visiting  the  Foram  for  the  j^^  time^  is  seated  in  her  carriage  deeply 
engaged  in  readmg  the  Times. 
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I  waa  iavited  the  other  aight  bj  Lady  Anne  St.  G--  —  to  go  with  her 
and  Me  the  Coliseom  lit  «p  by  coloured  lights,  m  hoatmr  of  sobm 
French  notahilitieg  amved  at  liUMae.  I  thought  it  sounded  very  bar- 
biroue ;  but  I  vent  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  Mav'— -that  most  ehann- 
mg  of  aU  the  months  in  Italian  dunate.  The  Cottseum  lose  hefi»e  us 
ieroaeW»  eahaly  beautiful,  ia  the  mournful  moQalight,  brealhing  a  nfMM 
—a  flOMHouDL  contemplative  melancholy,  absohitely  patbetie.  Those  almost 
azticnlatB  walls  have  an  unspoken  eloquence,  felt  by  all  nations  and 
lac^guagisf  gathering  here  finom  the  &r-off  eornexs  oi  the  globe;  like  the 
dd  KiwuHin  statue  they  breathe  out  muftc;  a  chord,  a  note,  a  thought, 
a  memory,  hec6  strikes  home,  and  an  undying  recollection  is  bme 
away  in  evecy  heart.  At  this  season  the  great  nun  ia  eavehmed  in 
deliaouB  gioves;  beautiful  walks  are  £orm^  around  it,  planted  wiA 
giaeafiil  aeaeia-trees,  the  branches,  now  weighed  down  by  anovy  bios- 
lonuv  perfoBiing  the  night  air  almost  c^^preasifely.  As  we  strolled 
ahevt  tiie  gjgantic  ruins  and  up  and  down  the  avenues,  chequeied  by  the 
fitfid  rays  of  the  mooalight»  unspeakable  hope  and  peace  came  into  my 
soul ;  aagek  seemed  to  look  down  from  the  star-sown  heavens,  and  tfaie 
ifMiitB  of  An  slaughtered  samts  to  sanctify  the  scene  of  their  gk)rious 
martyidoBB.  Lookup  into  the  moon»  dear  and  argentine  as  a  silver 
mirror,  the  iUs  and  txouUes  of  Hoaa  li&  fvied  away  like  a  vaia  and 
tronUod  dream  emerged  fiom  chaos  to  disturb  for  a  brief  spaoe  my 
happiBeBiw  ftod  thithcar  to  return.  I  sc^iced  that  God  had  made  tb 
woda  so  £euc^  and  pmniUed  me  thns  to  enjoy  it  Oh !  it  was  weU  with 
me  en  that  peaceful  night-— and  with  so  congenial  a  companion  as  walked 
bende  mel  She  being  a  devout  Catholic,  Looked  <hi  the  scene  with  a 
xefii|;ioiiB  enthusiasm  I  couki  scarcely  join  in,  and  recalled  to  me  that 
oiBoaa  praphe(»r  reeorded  by  the  venerable  Bede,  as  repeated  by  the 
.Aa^^o-^KUMk  pi^frims  of  his  day : 

While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  OoliseTim,  Rome  shall  fail; 
And  when  Borne  falls-— tiie  world ! 

Standing  under  the  black  shadows,  cutting  the  ground  with  almost 
palpable  lines^  how  clear  and  bright  shone  out  the  snowy  walls— -beautiful 
«8  jome  fiury  palace  built  for  a  ma£pcian's  bride,  and  aoft  and  mellow  as 
tiie  heavens  above.  The  partial  Ught,  half  concealing,  half  displaying 
the  interminaUe  succession  of  arches,  and  leading  the  eye  down  pillared 
aislea^  through  mysterious  vistas,  marked  but  by  here  and  there  an 
cUiquo  ray  of  lights  on  to  the  central  space,  where  the  altars,  and  the 
-moiddfring  galleries  and  the  terraced  arcades  swam  in  a  sea  of  subdued 
light  Towards  the  Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  rising  ground,  a  wood  of 
pomegnmates  descended  towards  the  building,  and  we  could  just  discern 
tbtf  thonnand  crimson  flowers  among  the  rich  dark  leaves.  To  the  right, 
Imried  in  deep  shadow,  rose  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (that  pregnant 
testimony  of  vie  victory  achieved  by  the  radiant  vision  of  the  cross), 
^panning  the  Via  Triumphalis.  Through  the  three  arches  that  pierce  its 
aaassive  fii^ade  tibe  moon  cast  lou^"  Imes  of  light  on  the  ruined  mass 

of  the  ODoe  hrilUant  fountain  of  uie  Meta  Sudans,  where,  through  a 
.|^ecfiDaatfid  a^"*"";  snrmounted  by  a  statuo  of  Jujdtejv  an  abundant 

stream  descended  into  a  vast  marale-basin  for  the  use  of  the  athletefii. 
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and  gladiators  of  the  amphitheatre.  Close  hy,  a  few  rough  stones  indi- 
cate the  pedestal  where  stood  the  colossal  statue  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  heauteous  structure.  After  decorating  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  it 
was  removed  by  Vespasian  beside  the  amphitheatre  he  was  erecting,  to 
perpetuate  the  Flayian  name,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Apollo :  colossal  rays  of  glory  surrounded 
the  head.  Adrian  removed  it  a  second  time,  and  Commodus  changed 
it  into  a  likeness  of  himself.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  and  the  Coli- 
seum !  What  a  whole  history  lies  in  those  names ! — what  deeds — what 
emperors — ^what  saints — what  crimes  are  invoked  !  Whole  centuries  un- 
fold before  one  pregnant  with  chronicles !  Where  we  now  stood  in  the 
peaceful  moonlight  a  lake  once  existed ;  and,  enclosing  its  shores,  uprose 
that  golden  palace  of  Nero,  which  was  a  city  in  itself.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  already  overgrown  palace  which  had  contented  other  Csesars, 
on  the  Palatine,  and  also  finding  his  abode  at  the  Vatican  too  small,  he 
enlarged  his  new  palace  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  Esquiline  (Santa 
Maria  Maggiore),  the  Coelian  (San  Giovanni  Laterano),  and  the  Pala- 
tine, with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge :  within  its  walls  were 
"  expansive  lakes  and  fields  of  vast  extent,  intermixed  with  pleasing 
variety ;  woods  and  forests  stretched  to  an  interminable  length,  present- 
ing gloom  and  solitude  amidst  scenes  of  open  space,  where  the  eye 
wandered  with  surprise  over  an  unbounded  prospect."*  The  building 
itself  uprose  in  this  elysium,  colossal  in  proportions  and  fabulous  in 
splendour.  The  Temple  of  Peace  formed  the  vestibule,  of  prodigious 
height,  surrounded  by  a  triple  range  of  columns  of  the  most  exquisite 
marble.  From  the  vestibule  opened  the  atrium,  a  hall  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  gorgeous  with  statues,  paintings,  stucco,  mosaics,  marbles, 
and  gold,  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  assembly  of  the  senate,  when  it 
suited  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant  to  gather  them  there.  A  splendid  portal 
opened  on  the  lake;  Suetonius  says,  ^'it  was  like  a  sea  surrounded 
by  palaces,"  which  its  waters  doublea  in  reflecting.  Opposite  the  portal 
was  placed  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  whose  subsequent 
vicissitudes  I  have  mentioned.  Deified  during  his  life,  his  image  was 
surrounded  by  a  golden  nimbus,  and,  like  Nabuchodonosor,  Nero  ex- 
acted divine  honours  in  his  own  palace.  The  ceilings  of  the  different 
halls  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  set  oflF  by  diamonds  and  precious 
stones ;  the  walls  decorated  with  gilding  and  the  most  exquisite  paint- 
ings and  statues,  the  floors  inlaid,  as  with  costly  embroidery,  with  those 
finest  mosaics,  specimens  taken  from  other  ruins  still  remaining  as 
evidences  of  the  unrivalled  skill  with  which  they  were  executed.  The 
triclinia,  or  eating-rooms,  were  surrounded  by  turning  panels  of  ebony, 
from  whence  flowers  and  perfumes  descended  on  the  guests,  stretched 
on  couches  spread  with  roses  and  myrtles,  and  wearing  garlands  of 
odoriferous  flowers.  All  that  earth,  sea,  or  air  furnished  most  rare  and 
delicate,  was  served  up  in  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty-two  different  courses.  Several  slaves  were  placed 
near  each  guest,  to  refresh  the  air  by  fans,  and  chase  away  the  flies 
with  branches  of  myrtle.  Musicians  filled  the  air  with  delicious  Sjrm- 
phonies,  and  troops   of  young  children  executed   voluptuous    dances, 
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ODging  bacchanalian  songs,  accompanied  by  the  merry  click  of  the 
castanets.  Anon  the  walls  folded  away  like  a  screen,  and  displayed  the 
theatre,  where  the  sight  of  the  gladiators'  bloody  combats  gave  the  kst 
gusto  to  the  banquet ;  they  were  even  introduced  into  the  very  room, 
and  slew  each  other  in  the  imperial  presence.  Sometimes  combats  of 
men-  and  animals,  at  a  safe  distance,  gave  a  variety  to  the  entertain- 
ments. Artificial  groves  surrounded  the  lake,  where,  among  the 
branches,  silver  birds  of  the  finest  workmanship  represented  peacocks, 
4swans,  and  doves,  deceiving  the  eye.  The  baths  presented  evefy  re* 
finement  of  luxury,  glittering  with  gold,  silver,  marble,  and  mosaic,  and 
were  often  used  three  times  in  one  day. 

Within  these  halls  of  fabulous  luxury  did  the  voluptuous  Nero— the 
tyrant,  comedian,  and  poet — abandon  himself  to  every  vice ;  he  sang,  he 
wrestled,  he  drove  chariots,  whilst  ordering  countless  cruel  executions; 
here  his  passion  kindled  for  Poppaea,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent 
Octavia,  who  expiated  the  crime  of  having  thwarted  the  monster's  caprice 
by  her  speedy  banishment  and  murder  in  the  island  of  Fandataria. 
Poppeea's  voice,  which  had  often  woke  the  echoes  of  these  golden  halls 
by  her  violent  reproaches,  was  heard  no  more  upbraiding ;  in  becoming 
empress,  she  was  satisfied.  Cui  bono  ?  she  in  her  turn  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  Nero's  cruelty. 

Here  died  Britannicus,  poisoned  while  his  brother's  guest  at  one  of 
the  epicurian  banquets ;  and  here  did  Nero  meditate  over  the  murder  of 
his  mother  Ag^ppina,  who  also  thwarted  him — a  crime  so  unnatural,  it 
even  startled  the  depraved  and  animalised  Romans !  But — and  what 
remains  of  this  imperial  pomp?  A  few  stones  ,and  lime,  the  ruined 
pedestal  where  once  stood  the  colossal  image,  and  some  deep-buried 
subterraneous  chambers,  filled  with  bricks  and  rubbish,  under  the  neigh- 
bouring Baths  of  Titus,  built  over  part  of  the  golden  house — and  why  ? 
Because  the  memory  of  Nero  was  so  execrated  that  Rome  considered  it  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  allow  one  stone  to  rest  upon  another  of  the 
•golden  mansion  which  had  sheltered  him. 

Then  there  came  a  great  change  over  that  world-stage.  A  notable 
act  was  finished  in  the  universal  drama,  and  the  curtain  of  oblivion  fell 
on  mai^  actors.  When  it  again  rose  a  new  dynasty  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  Usesars,  and  victories  and  triumphs,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  eagles, 
and  the  iron  bravery  of  the  Legions,  filled  the  heart  of  the  great  city 
•witibjoy. 

Where  had  stood  the  golden  house  appeared  now  two  remarkable 
objects — ^the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre ;  and  later 
came  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  forming  a  mystic  triangle,  standing  as  it 
•were  on  the  confines  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  symbolising 
Judaism  and  its  conquest,  Faganiah  and  its  crimes,  and  Christianity 
•bringing  down  heaven  to  earth  in  its  angelic  creed. 

Th»  mighty  ruin  standing  before  me  was  raised  on  a  theatre  of  blood, 
•and  fiuthful  to  the  traditions  of  the  former  palace,  amid  blood  and  tears, 
■sorrow  and  despair,  did  those  gigantic  walls  arise,  under  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  brought  capdve  by  Titus  from  Jerusalem.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands laid  them  down  to  die,  wearied  out  and  faint,  beside  their  labour; 
for,  incredible  though  it  seems,  the  vast  pile  was  certainly  completed  in 
ten^  if  not,  according  to  some  authorities,  in /our  years. 
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Nerer  were  the  four  orders  of  architecture  so  hamMmioasly  comUned 
aai  on  those  arched  wails,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  Tivoli  marUe,  on 
iviRdi  the  shadows  fall  so  heavily  in  the  moonlight.  Saceessire  masses 
of  gloom  in^cate  some  of  the  many  entrances,  of  which  there  are  eighty, 
all  nmnhered  except  one — the  imperial  ingress  opposite  the  Palatine  HiU 
— with  a  snbterraDean  passage  constructed  by  Commodos  beside  die  i«yal 
eatraace,  aod  in  which  he  was  very  nearly  assassinated. 

Amoi^  l^iese  openings  one  was  named  SandapilariOj  or  IdMmaht; 
liie  other,  ^Stmavivaria,  Near  the  former  was  the  Spoliarium,  wher«tiie 
bodies  of  men  and  beasts  killed  on  the  arena  were  thrown  pdi-mell — aa 
awful  charnel-house,  which  must  have  overflowed  when  imperiai  Titos 
inang^urated  his  amphitheatre  by  games  which  lasted  one  hmidred  days, 
when  five  thousand  wild  beasts  and  many  thousand  gladiators  were 
kalled. 

Waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  company,  we  had  quietly  paced  romid 
waA  round  ^  Ce^kiemn.     I  devoutly  hoped  they  would  not  come,  but  at 

lai^  alter  a  long  qpace.  Count  Z and  a  whole  tribe  of  French  ladies 

made  ^eir  appearance.     The  French  sentry  at  first  positively  reloscd  to 
let  «8  enter. 

**Ob  Be  passe  pas  par  ici,"  echoed  through  the  colonnade. 

"  Comment,"  cried  one  of  his  countrywomen  ;  '^  vous  ^s  Francois  et 

A  pen  gaiaot  ?   Mon  Dieu,"  added  she,  turning  to  Count  Z ;  '^  c'est 

qim  faut  qu^  y  ait  bien  kmgtemps  qu'il  a  quitte  la  France  T 

Count  Z  ■  ■  expostulated  in  Italian,  talking  as  r^dly  as  Figaro— de* 
ckured  he  had  a  permeBsa — at  last  got  furious  and  excited,  and  swore  at 
the  sentry  classical  oaths;  but  it  was  of  no  manner  of  use,  tiie  mia4cet 
still  barred  the  entrance,  and  the  man  was  immovable.  To  be  sure,  it 
WMf  enoogh  to  anger  any  one  less  excitable  than  an  Itafian,  to  bsi>e  in* 
vided  a  large  party  there  and  not  to  be  able  to  get  in.  Count  Z 
rushed  ftuntically  about,  his  hands  clutching  his  hair,  and  looked  quite 
melodramatic,  gesticulating  in  his  full  Spanish  cloak  draped  around  hhn. 
At  last  the  scena  ended  in  our  favour  by  the  aj^pearance  of  the  cortode 
fttm  within,  who  at  once  deared  the  way. 

<<  Mon  ami,"  said  the  French  lady  to  the  sentinel  as  she  passed  him, 
**awiyene2-vous  toujoure  qu'un  Fran^ais  doit  fidre  partout  place  aux 
dmes." 

The  Coliseum  by  moonlight  is  veiy  beautiful ;  a  dim  mysterious  look 
hangs  about  the  walls,  half  sunk  in  deepest  gloom,  half  revealed  in  l3^ 
dear  argentine  light  of  the  moon,  riding  above  in  the  blue  heavens  ;  yet 
I  oannot  say  that  to  me  it  appeared  more  impressive  than  by  day,  thovi^ 
certainly  more  poetical.  I  had  gone  with  a  vague,  undefined  i^a  of 
aomethxDg  wonderful,  and  I  was  disappointed— ^the  coloured  lights  were 
barbarous,  and  made  the  venerable  ruin  look  like  a  painted  pasteboard 
scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  (Anglic^ — pond)  at  the  Surrey 
Gardens.  One  only  effect  was  fine  torches  of  pitch,  planted  imder  a 
senes  of  arches  in  the  upper  stories,  bringing  out  grandly  ev^  orer- 
archkig  Hne  and  |»llar,  even  the  long  grass  trailing  in  the  breeze,  while 
aB  near  was  buried  in  gloom.  To  my  own  taste,  I  prefer  the  Celsseam 
»  I  bave  described  it  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  black  penitents 
ore  grouped  round  Uie  altars  and  about  the  central  cross,  mingled  vriib. 
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ridi  pictoresqae  dresses  of  the  BcMnan  women,  all  Imeeling  in  various  at- 
titudes of  deep  devotion,  a  mellow  wintry  sun  lighting  up  the  whole. — 
While  the  French  ladies,  attended  by  the  now  radiant  count,  raced  about 
the  gaUeries,  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  arches  in  the  red 
and  blue  lig^,  looking  like  a  sabbat  of  witches,  I  sat  down  on  the  steps 
of  the  Uack  cross  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  fell  to  rebuilding 
axid  repeopling  those  mighty  gall^es. 

Tbe  Apaee  around  is  deep  in  sand,  and  the  lions,  and  panthers,  and 
bean  hoarsely  roar  in  their  barred  cages  on  a  level  with  the  arena.  The 
impctial  door  (which  bears  no  name  engraven  on  it)  opens,  and  die  em- 
peror antets,  gorgeously  ^parelled  in  the  imperial  purple,  wearing  on  his 
oead.a  crown  of  gold.  He  is  followed  by  the  court,  glistening  and  quiver- 
ing in  aoagnifioent  apparel,  like  stars,  but  of  inferior  magnitude.  Next 
Sallowing  are  the  vestal  virgins,  robed  in  white  draperies  and  purple 
maatie%  and  the  senate  arrayed  in  white  togas,  with  embroidered  borders 
of  gakL  These  all  take  their  places  on  the  lowest  gallery,  thapodiumf 
protected  by  a  golden  network.  Eighty-seven  thousand  spectators  fill 
those  ranges  of  seats  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  matrons  and 
yaegOB  xe^ilendent  in  scarlet,  purple,  gold,  and  diamonds,  forming  a  bril- 
Ibot  eirele  apart  assumg  the  darker-robed  men. 

After  the  sacrifices,  which  always  preceded  the  games,  martial  music 
thunders  iorA,  and  the  gladiators  appear,  ranging  themselves  in  two 
paraliel   tines,  bearing  whips,   with  which  they  scourge  the  wretched 
tefliaru^  mho  in  a  long  line  pass  between  them — slaves,  prisoners,  Chris* 
tnasy  children,  women,  and  old  men — all  devoted  to  die  in  the  coming 
gains.  Preceded  by  a  herald,  the  gladiators  now  pass  in  prooessicm  round 
the  amphitheatre,  bowing  to  the  emperor,  and  exdaiming,  '<  Caesar,  moii- 
tnxiie  •dataat.''  ("Csssar,  those  about  to  die  salute  thee.")     But  the 
opefliBg  ceremonies  appear  tedious  to  the  impatient  plebs,  who  roar  and 
cry  in  the  upper  galleries,  and  will  wait  no  longer,  so  the  vestals  give  the 
sigaal  to  begin.     The  grated  doors  are  raised,  and  the  wild  beasts  rush 
like  a  hmricane  over  the  arena;  a  hurricane  that  rains  blood,  for  see  in 
a  tmoBBCBt  -the  arms,  legs,  heads,  and  entrails  that  cover  the  sand !    Troop 
afitar  troop  of  bestiarii  appear — ^the  excitement  is  inflamed  to  madness— - 
emperor,  people,  women,  vestals,  long  for  and  gloat  upon  the  sight  of 
Ueody  and  applaud  and  incite  the  hideous  carnage.     The  bestiarii  being 
all  degpatebed,  next  are  to  come  the  gladiators.     The  attendants,  too^  are 
there,  and  dra^  off  the  bodies  into  the  Spoliarium  ;  one  of  them  is  called 
Msreery,  the  other  Pluto,  and  they  bear  the  attributes  of  these  divinities. 
KeEcnry  toudies  the  dead  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  Pluto  gives  the  coup 
4e  grace*     Handsome  slaves,  elegantly  dressed,  appear  and  rake  over  the 
\  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  blood,  while  ingeniously-contrived  gratings 
b  showers  of  perfumes  over  the  amphitheatre  to  refiresh  the  air  heavy 
I  the  strong  smell  of  blood.     The  velarium  at  the  top,  arranged  so  as 
to  ezohide  the  sun,  tmdulates  with  an  artificial  movement,  serving  as  a 
;  faa,  or  gigantic  ventilator,  while  songs  and  symphonies  are  accom- 
1  Jbj  4U1  harmonious  orchestra,  and  biSbons  axid  tumblers  amuse  the 


But  see  I  the  gladiators  mounted  on  splendid  cars  appear,  and  driving 
round  again  salute  the  emperor.   ''  Caesar,  morituri  te  salutant*'  resounds  in 
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chorus.  They  are  dressed  in  a  short  red  or  white  tuniC)  with  a  dncture 
of  worked  leather,  and  hear  a  small  shield,  a  trident,  and  a  net ;  some 
have  only  a  larger  shield,  and  others  carry  a  noose,  or  are  armed  with 
swords.  They  are  mostly  Gauls  hy  birth,  and  are  to  fight  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  snccessively,  one  troop  after  another,  to  vary  the  games 
by  their  particular  modes  of  combat.  Some  there  are,  '^  sine  missione," 
self-doomed  to  death,  and  this  fact  has  been  duly  noticed  on  the  manifestoes 
in  order  to  draw  more  company.  The  trumpets  sound — ^the  fight  has 
begun!  The  swords  cross — ^lances  meet — and  blood  again  flows  in 
copious  streams.  Yet  the  people  grumble  and  hiss — death  is  too  sadden; 
the  combatants  are  to  eke  out  life  by  wounds  to  the  utmost  moment — ^not 
to  strike  and  kill.  '<  There  is  no  amusement  in  seeing  a  man  di^^  shouts 
one.  "  They  are  cowards,  these  gladiators,"  cries  another.  "  They  want 
to  live,"  roars  a  third — but  ''  They  shall  die,''  sounds  all  around.  And 
die  they  shall,  for  their  life  rests  on  the  vox  popuU.  And  that  is  now 
raised  in  horrid  yells  and  shouts,  hoarse  as  with  blood.  The  spectators 
en  masse  rise — the  vestals,  too,  stretch  forth  their  arms,  and  threaten  with 
gestures  worthy  of  the  Furies,  terrible,  convulsive — and  the  wretched 
gladiators  are  doomed,  and  fall  to  a  man.  Sometimes  ten  thousand  £Edl 
on  the  ground  where  I  now  sit.  Fresh  gladiators  appear,  and  are  more 
prodigal  of  their  blood,  and  as  hideous  wounds  are  inflicted,  the  cry, 
^'  Hoc  habet ! — Hoc  habet !"  flies  round.  Perhaps  when  one,  who  has  fought 
nobly  and  interested  the  audience,  is  about  to  receive  a  death-blow,  the 
thumb  is  raised^  as  the  just  dying  gladiator  appeals  to  the  people,  and  he 
is  spared ;  or,  if  the  thumb  be  lowered,  it  is  the  sign  of  mstant  deaih, 
and  the  gladiator,  holding  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  his  adversary,  must 
direct  the  point  against  his  own  throat 

This  is  a  glorious  exhibition,  and  entrances  every  one  as  often  as  it 
occurs.  The  vestals,  more  ferocious  than  the  one-breasted  Amazons  of 
yore,  clap  their  hands  in  loud  applause,  and  the  whole  amphitheatre 
thrills  with  transports  of  savage  satisfaction.  Three  times  have  the  hand- 
some slaves  cleared  the  sand  of  the  arena,  three  times  the  odoriferous 
perfumes  have  descended.  The  combats  of  man  to  man  are  over  for  this 
day,  but  yet  the  audience  is  not  contented — ^more  blood  must  flow ;  Uood 
always,  but  with  a  variety.  Some  richly-dressed  slaves  appear  with  a 
brazier  filled  with  burning  coals.  What  can  this  signify  ?  .  The  people 
have  heard  of  the  heroic  action  of  Mutius  ScsBvola,  but  have  not  seen  it ; 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans  desire  to  behold  repie-  • 
sented  the  stoic  fortitude  of  their  republican  ancestor.  A  man  advances 
into  the  midst  of  the  arena,  dressed  in  a  tunica  incendiaUs  of  sulphur-— 
a  lighted  torch  is  held  on  each  side — if  he  moves,  he  bums  ;  and  in  tins 
position  he  parodies  Mutius,  and  his  right  hand  is  burnt  off!  BesOarU 
are  again  dragged  forth,  while,  moving  from  the  principal  entrance^ 
appear  artificisJ  mounds  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage;  sud- 
denly their  sides  collapse,  and  lions,  bears,  panthers,  and  bisons  rush 
forward  on  the  arena.  The  carnage  recommences — blood  again  scents 
the  w — and  men  and  animals  sink  down  on  the  sand  in  hideous,  death 
embraces.  At  last  no  more  victims  are  left.  A  few  savage  animals 
remain  masters  of  the  field,  and  quietly  sit  down  to  crack  the  human 
bones  around  them. 
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Thus  perished  St  Ignatius,  the  Christian  bishop,  sent  from  the  far  east 
expressly  to  die  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  He  kneels  in  the  midst  of 
the  arena,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  are  bent  upon 
him.  "  I  am  the  Lord's  wheat,**  exclaims  he,  ^'  and  I  must  be  broken  by 
the  teeth  of  the  beasts  before  I  can  become  the  bread  of  Jesus  Christ." 
While  he  yet  speaks,  two  lions  fling  themselves  upon  him,  and  in  » 
moment  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  large  bones.  Armies  of  martyrs 
perished  within  these  walls — perished  by  a  like  death,  and  died  rejoicing. 
Already  heaven  opened  before  them,  and  ecstatic  visions  saluted  their 
closing  eyes  of  ineffable  radiance !  They  heard  not  the  cries,  the  yells 
of  the  spectators :  that  holy  and  sainted  band — Eustace,  and  the  Virgins 
Martina,  Tatiana,  and  Frisca ;  Julius  and  Marius,  and  the  rest — whose 
spirits  now  rejoice  in  glory!  Oh!  sublime  and  immortal  idea  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  consecrate  this  detested  arena !  and  plant  a  cross  in 
the  centre  I     ^'  In  hoc  signo  vici."    Here,  indeed,  is  the  crosstriumphant ! 
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When  Mr.  Sevenoaks  (a  name  now  shamefully  abbreviated)  paid  his 
£rst  visit  to  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  dynastic  changes  which  placed 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  of  the  elder,  he 
determined,  in  honour  of  England,  that  everything  he  took  with  him 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  description. 

His  hat  was  the  finest  beaver  that  Christy  could  produce.  The 
chapeau  de  soie,  now  so  universal,  was  then  in  its  infancy.  No  one  wore 
it  but  markers,  laqtiais  de  place,  and  those  doubtful  members  of  the  class 
gendeman^  who,  in  various  ways,  lived  upon  their  wits  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost.  Why  should  it  have  gained  the  ascendant  ?  It  is  Lord 
Bacon,  I  believe,  who  tells  us  that  a  state  will  never  decay  so  long  as  the 
principles  which  led  to  its  greatness  are  maintained.  The  chancellor's 
^wisdom  will  equally  apply  to  life's  minor  affairs.  Had  the  manufsicturers 
of  beaver  been  true  to  the  principles  which  brought  it  into  favour,  had 
they  been  less  eager  to  economise  labour  to  their  own  profit,  and  abstained 
from  too  ready  a  substitution  of  the  furs  of  rabbits  and  of  hares,  it  would 
never  have  given  place  to  a  rival.  Alas !  that  it  should :  but  those  who 
knew  it  in  Sie  latest  stages  of  its  decline  and  fall  may  remember,  that  if 
its  wearer  walked  upon  the  chain-pier  at  Brighton  on  a  vrindy  day,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  smoothly  brushed,  it  seemed  on  his  return  as  if 
*'  each  particular  hair" — that  formed  its  surface — ''  did  stand  on  end," 
at  the  dangers  it  had  encountered.  Its  glossy  rotundity  had  become 
roi^hened  into  a  resemblance  of  the  restiess  billows  which  were  dancing 
to  we  freshening  breeze,  imparting,  on  such  occasions,  a  personal  appear- 
ance which,  was  the  reverse  of  knowing.  This  gave  one  of  its  advan- 
tages to  the  advancing  silk ;  and  the  good  old  Britbh  beaver  was  finally 
superseded.  Less  important  changes  were  said  to  have  endangered 
evQn  our  glorious  constitution;  but  that  sacred  myth  seems  happily  to 
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haTe  «  more  thim  feline  power  of  yitafity ;  it  has  sundved  a  good  4eal ; 
and,  if  we  get  through  our  present  difficulties,  it  wiU  doubtless  still  go  oo^ 
periodicaly  expiring,  for  ages.  The  beaver  was  not  so  fortunate ;  wough 
Mr.  S^  like  a  true  Englishman,  sported  and  supported  it  to  the  last. 

His  next  fi&vourite  possession  was  his  watch.  It  had  been  exfotesdy 
made  for  him  by  Baraud.  Very  different  from  the  celebrated  watch  of 
Captain  Cuttle — ^it  never  required  setting,  but  went  to  a  secood  with  pro- 
gressive regidarity ;  and  Mr.  S.  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  cootiiMie  to 
do  so  to  the  '^  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.''  Of  its  outode  appeonmoe 
I  cannot  say  much.  Its  exterior  was  not  equal  to  its  virtues.  It  was 
large,  heavy,  and  in^gant ;  and  his  French  acquaintance  at  the  eafk 
were  in  the  habit  of  asMng  him,  over  and  over  agiun,  the  hour,  -witk  the 
object  of  provoking  &  malicious  smile  when,  dilating  with  all  the  imp<»i« 
anee  of  the  possessor  of  something  valuable,  he  gravely  produced  it  ia 
reply.  Many  men  would  have  discovered  that  they  were  laughed  at. 
Mr.  S.  merely  noted  in  his  diary  that  the  Parisians  had  a  troublesome 
habit  of  asking  what  o'clock  it  was. 

But  the  property  upon  which  he  prided-  himself  more  than  anything 
else  was  a  green  silk  umbrella.  It  must  have  been  made  in  some  happy 
moment ;  and  was  universally  admired  for  its  combined  elegance,  lightness, 
and  strength.  Mr.  S.  carried  it  under  his  arm  with  an  air  of  conscious 
superiority ;  but  it  gave  him  an  infinitude  of  trouble.  If  he  mislaid  it,  he 
HEfts  miserable.  At  his  hotel  it  was  continually  "  Ou  eat  monparapluieV^ 
If  he  dined  lat  a  cafiy  his  first  attempt  at  French,  after  &  fissying  joove* 
ment)  was  ^'  Garfonl  Je  ohereke  mon  parapluie.  Vest  unpanq)biU 
mert,  fabrique  AngkuseJ*  There  was  scarcely  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Mme 
de  la  Paix  whom  he  had  not  addressed,  '^  Madame^  fai  perdu  $mm 
parapitUe.  Uavez  vous  vuf  C'eet  un  parapluie  vert,  fabrique 
Amglaijee.^ 

lOn  one  occasion  he  Tinted  the  Enfans  Trxmvee,  I  went  these  ajBelf 
aboiEt  the  same  time ;  and  a  horrible  sight  I  thought  it.  I  may  say, 
epsodically,  that  it  is  truly  a  place  of  retribution,  where  the  ■crimes  of  the 
fiilliiers  are  visited  i:^>on  the  children.  They  are  left  at  the  porter's  lodge 
mtbout  formality  or  questioning,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  tiiic^  oa» 
depeeited  in  a  day.  Fifteen  had  been  brought  in,  the  morning  i  wag 
iiMre.  Judging  from  those  I  saw,  they  have  mostly  the  :appean»oe  of 
being  the  children  of  guilt  and  concealment.  The  nurses  handle  them 
m^  roughly  while  they  f<dd  them  up  in  linen,  very  much,  after  the 
nshion  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  in  this  state  they  ace  laid  mm  the 
table,  or^araed  from  hand  to  hand  like  logs  of  wood  or  graven  miages. 
In  die  sick-room  six  or  eight  of  the  poor  little  wretches  wece  l^ring^ 
thus  bound-up,  inpon  a  table  before  the  fire,  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
crying  and  moaning  in  a  concert  of  misery  which  only  a  Daate  could 
describe.  I  was  attracted  to  a  corner  of  the  room  by  the  same  pitiabie 
sounds,  and  upon  drawing  the  curtain  of  a  crib,  &  little  object^  "m&k  the 
flliraiilron  £»itures  of  suffering  old  age,  fixed  its  haggard  eyes  upon  fan 
with  one  of  those  looks  whidi  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget.  In  afsw 
months  those  who  survive  the  first  ordeal  are  sent  to  nurses  in  the 
oonrtiy ;  and,  including  tiiese  out-pensioners,  the  whole  mimber  then  oa 
the  establishment  was  five  thousand.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  mado 
the  same  impression  upon  Mr.  Sevenoaks  as  upon  myself.     Probably  it 
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£d:  for  on  bis  fetam  to  the  i2ii«  ^€ /a  P^  ijb,  being  asked  by  a  lady,  who 
was  *  gVBat  admirer  of  tbe  institution  he  had  visited^  ^'  Comment  Vavez 
vom  inmve^  mondeur  f"  ^  Camme  un  enftr^  replied  Mr.  S. ;  conr 
tinumg,  in  his  most  idiomatic  French^  ^^powr  ees  eirfanSy  je  prefererais 
kur  eouper  la  gorge.**  ^'  Quel  monstre  r  said  the  lady ;  and  Mr.  S.  just 
then  mBembered  that  he  had  lefib  behind  him  his  parapluie  vert.  "  H 
fnU  le  ekereker  bon  maHn,  I  must  go  lor  it»  to  tiiat^abominable  place, 
faefimbveakfiMt;"  and  he  went  ^^  Monsieur  "  he  said,  addressing  the 
official  at  the  lodge,  ^^Je-^sui» — venur—pour--ehen^J*  ^^  FUe  ou 
JiUeT*  kiteu'uptcd  the  official,  for  all  Frenchmen  are  impatient  of  a  slow 


or  hanghwg  deliTery  of  th^  exquisitely  conversational  language-— '<  FiU 
aujfiUej  monsieur  T*  ^*  Ah  !  noy  no,  no/'  cried  Mr.  8.  '^  Pas  ga,  pas 
pa/**  **  Qf^est-ee  que  monsieur  cherche  done  f*'  inquired  the  officiaL 
**JeMtis'9enu  pour  chereher  un  parapluie  nert^abrique  Anglaise.^^ 
*^Ah  !  ouL  Le  voiciy  monsieur"  said  Uie  official ;  and  Mr.  S.  returned, 
made  once  mote  hi^ppy  by  its  restoration. 

Other  tilings  he  saw  during  his  stay  at  Paris.  He  witnessed  (yet 
snTOMiB,  aU  the  time,  at  having  to  deposit  his  parapluie)  the  edifymff 
^wetacle  df  the  king  eating  his  dinner  in  presence  of  his  people,  which 
satmt  have  been  a  gratifying  exhibition  both  to  his  mi^esty  and  to  them. 
Xhe  Badiess  d' Ai^oul^me  looked  poison  at  them  ;  and,  m  return,  they 
saemed  to  glare  iqK)n  the  whole  party  as  their  destined  victims.  He  was 
aba  pseaent  at  Ae  Hog's  fetsy  when  decayed  vocalists  with  sedgy  voicea 
WCBB  hired  to  «ng  his  praises  from  orchestras  placed  in  the  Champs 
Elyatei.  One  of  the  songs  written  for  this  interesting  occasion  described 
a  bong  of  idiiqmtoas  benevolence,  whose  li£d  was  passed  in  spreading 
\  aBamid  him,  and  every  verse  ended 


Charles  Dix  est-il,  vaila 
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Tet  in  &  few  weeks  he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  leaving  to  Louis 
Phi^pe  a  vacant  throne  and  a  nmilar  destiny.  ^^  Tout  change,  mon^ 
wieur/*  said  a  peasant,  as  I  was  looking  at  a  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the 
XdDiie.     **'  Ouiy  moH  ami,*'  I  replied,  '<  ei  surtout  en  France," 

fiwt  we  most  return  to  our  compatriot  and  his  umbrella.     He  was 
dsfliroui  of  aemng  the  g^ery  of  the  Louvre  on  one  of  those  days  when 
it  waa  cmen  to  the  public.     It  would  enable  him,  he  said,  to  know  some- 
JJMWg  Off  the  manners  and  haHts  of  the  people.     Whether  the  knowledge 
im  obtamed  was  satisfactory  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.     Owing  to  some 
"  r  dremnstances,  the  afflux  of  visitors  was  excessive;   and  the 
functionary  who  took  charge  of  sticks  and  umbrellas,  at  the 
r  of  a  booth  erected  near  the  principal  entrance,  was  overwhelmed 
l>y  the  performance  of  her  duties.     Mr.  S.,  as  he  gave  her  his  parapluie 
^tfertf  imd  leeeived  in  exchange  a  ticket  bearing  numiro  588,  had  a  sad 
Ssraboding  that  he  should  never  see  it  again  ;  and  there  was  something 
-<£  tendenicss  in  the  last  look  with  which  he  regarded  it     He  wandered 
^Anongh  tiie  gallery  the  mere  fraction  of  an  immense  crowd, — ^the  only 
iibinghe  eoiild  make  his  remarks  upon  was  the  back  of  the  person  imme- 
diately before  him — ^and,  issuing  from  the  impure  atmosphere  by  which 
lie  had  been  surrounded,  he  presented  his  numero  at  the  counter  of  the 
lx)oth.     *' Le  voild,  monsieur"  said  the  dame  in  charge,  at  the  same 
tame  presenting  him  with  one  of  those  rustic  red  deformities,  in  the  shape 
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of  an  umbrella,  which  are  carried  bj  the  French  peasantry,  and  which 
had  probably  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre  from  some  distant  banlieue. 
Mr.  S.  liiought  it  so  unlikely  that  this  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
substituted  for  his  own,  that  he  merely  said  very  nuldly  that  it  was  not 
his.  But  when  the  woman  told  him  that  there  could  not  be  any  mistake^ 
and  showed  him  that  numero  cinq  cent  quatre'vingUhuit  was  attached  to 
it,  and  therefore  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  one  he  had  left,  his  usually 
fair  complexion  deepened  into  scarlet.  JSiSy  he  explained,  was  a  *^para' 
pluie  vert,  fahrUjue  AnglaiseJ*  "  Mais  void  voire  numero,  monsieur/* 
**  Sacri  mille  diables,  madameP^  cried  Mr.  S.,  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
gathering  crowd ;  and,  finding  that  rage  impeded  his  utterance  of  a  fordgn 
language,  he  had  recourse  to  gesticulations  of  an  alarming  description, 
till  interrupted  by  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  gendarmes  tnat  if 
he  had  "  des  reclamations  afair^*  he  had  better  address  himself,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  the  proper  bureau.  "  Parbleu  /"  said  Mr.  S.  "  H 
y  a  des  lots,  n^est-ce  pas  f" — "  Oui,  monsieur,*'  he  was  answered,  "  on  en 
fait  tous  Us  jours**  Mr.  S.  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  police ;  and, 
after  again  rejecting,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  the  flaming  red  machine 
of  hideous  shape,  which  was  once  more  ofiPered  to  him,  he  retired  amidst 
the  grins  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  lookers-on.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  who  would  tamely  submit  to  wrong.  He  applied  to  the  bureau. 
Morning  after  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  Louvre.  '^  Je  viem 
encore,  monsieur,  pour  chercher  ce parapluie  vert.**  Again  and  agaiin 
he  announced  himself  on  the  same  errand;  till  at  last  he  was  told  that 
he  could  have  no  redress.  He  remonstrated.  "  Monsieur^*  blandly  re- 
plied the  official,  ^^votre  affaire  est  faite.**  The  "  sacre  mtUe  diables** 
were  again  upon  the  lips  of  Mr.  S. ;  but  he  calmed  himself  by  translating 
Shakspeare's  ^^  insolence  of  office"  into  choice  French ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  head  of  the  department,  the  Directeur- General  des 
Musees  Boyaux,  was  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  he  brought  the 
parapluie  vert,  fabrique  Anglaise,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
minister.  His  memorial  was  favourably  received;  orders  were  given  for 
the  restitution  of  his  umbrella,  or  payment  of  its  value.  Triumphantly  he 
again  went  down  to  the  Louvre;  was  asked  the  amount  of  his  demand; 
and — now  relenting — he  said  that,  although  the  value  of  his  parapluie 
was  thirty-five  francs,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  the  woman,  and 
would  take  fifteen.  The  chefde  bureau  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an 
expressive  grimace;  he  could  not  have  conceived  that  any  man,  after 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  gain  his  object,  would  forego  the  advantages 
of  his  success ;  and  when  Mr.  S.,  receiving  his  fifteen  francs,  returned 
them  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  ^^Ma  foiV*  exclaimed  the  chef,  ^^  que  ces 
Anglais  sont  drdles  de  gens  !** 

I  was  not  ashamed,  even  then,  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Sevenoaks  as 
my  countryman.  He  took  it  kindly.  Being  past  mid-day,  he  pressed 
me  to  partake  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  calf*s  head  farcified; 
and,  over  a  bottle  of  Sauteme,  he  continued  his  laments  on  the  loss  of 
what  he  assured  me  was  the  best  umbrella  that  had  ever  been  made  in 
England. 
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The  Chinese,  a  people  who  may  be  said  to  have  run  the  course  of 
dvilisation  and  attained  its  limits,  have  long  ago  given  up  tobacco  for  a 
more  rapid  and  destructive  narcotisation  by  opium.  The  French,  and 
indeed  the  English,  are  following  in  the  same  path.  The  fragrance  of 
Shiraz  tambak,  inhaled  through  rose-water ;  the  gentle  fiimes  of  the 
tetune  of  Latakiyah,  imbibed  through  a  long  cherry-stick;  mild  Ha- 
vannah,  or  more  potent  Orinoco,  are  alike  disdained  in  England  for  pig- 
tail and  Cavendish,  in  France  for  Strasbourg  and  Caporal,  smoked 
in  short  cutty  pipes,  by  which  the  little  furnace  where  the  tobacco  bums 
is  converted  into  an  alembic,  and  the  cherished  smoke  is  distilled  into  oil, 
one  drop  of  which,  taken  inwardly  or  applied  to  a  flesh  wound,  is  suffi- 
cient in  most  cases  to  destroy  life ! 

No  doubt  some  get  so  accustomed  to  it  that  five  drops  would  not  kill 
them ;  but  there  are  on  record  many  cases,  and  one  of  a  French  grena- 
dier, who  perished  from  inadvertently  swallowing  one  drop.  Some 
people  get  accustomed  to  anything,  as  Mithridates  would  possibly  have 
digested  all  Orfila ;  but  the  results  must  be  horribly  pemicibus.  One  of 
the  princes  of  Cond6  put  some  snuff  into  the  wine  of  the  poet  Santeuil : 
the  poet  drank  it  and  died.  Ramazzini  relates  a  case  of  a  girl  who  died 
in  convulsions  from  merely  having  slept  in  a  room  where  tobacco  was 
ground  down  into  snuff.  Helwig  narrates  .another  case  of  two  brothers 
who  challenged  one  another  to  smoke  the  most.  One  fell  asleep  never 
to  wake  up  again  at  his  seventeenth,  the  other  at  his  eighteenth  pipe. 

But,  supposing  life  to  be  preserved  by  a  confirmed  smoker,  it  is  at  an 
expense  that  renders  it  no  longer  of  any  value.  Stomach  and  brain  are 
alike  affected.  Will,  memory,  spirit,  passion,  intelligence,  activity,  even 
personal  dignity,  are  all  sacrificed.  All  smokers  are  drinkers.  They 
attempt  to  dissipate  by  alcohol  the  narcotisation  of  the  tobacco. 

In  Paris,  M.  Aug^ste  Luchet  tells  us,*  such  is  the  passion  for  smoking, 
that  home  and  theatres  are  alike  abandoned  for  the  estaminet.  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1848,  two  men  sat  down  to  smoke  in  the  cafe  of  the  Rue 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  they  sat  there  all  day  in  that  happy  state  of 
tmconsciousness  that  they  never  knew  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place. 

Walk  some  fine  winter's  evening  into  one  of  these  estaminets — 
beer  and  tobacco-palaces — and  before  you  have  advanced  three  steps  you 
wUl  find  yourself  seized  with  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  ;  you  are 
involved  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  the  lungs  repel  the  noxious  air  by 
provoking  a  sudden  cough,  but  the  brain  is  stupified,  and  you  have  not 
even  the  power  to  fly  ;  you  must  sit  down,  and  after  a  short  time  become 
habituated  to  the  pernicious  poisonous  atmosphere.  People  go  to 
eqfes'concerts  now,  where  what  they  get  is  bad  and  dear,  and  what  they 
hear  is  a  disg^race  to  art ;  but  they  go  because  they  can  smoke.  Any 
theatre  which  would  authorise  Strasbourg  or  Caporal  between  the  acts 

♦  Les  MoBurs  d'Aujourd*hui.  Par  Auguste'Luchet.  Le  Tabao^Le  Feu— Le 
Canot— Le  Pourboire— La  Blague— La  Pose— Le  Chantage— Le  Loyei^Le  Bou- 
%e-L'Exil.  - 
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would  make  its  fortune  now-a-days.  If  you  go  on  the  Boulevards,  your 
predecessor  leaves  a  cloud  behind  him.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  now-a-days.  If  you  get  into  a  steamor,  your  next  neighbour 
puffs  away  like  a  chimney;  and  if  you  mount  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  the 
fest  young  gent  who  cultivates  me  fiiendship  of  tbe  disopiaibed-koking 
driver,  sits  in  front,  hk  smoke  pcHSoning  the  atmo«pheie^  and  the  dust 
of  his  cigar  blowing  into  your  eyes. 

Even  in  a  garden,  amidst  cameiias,  hyacinths,  and  roses,  the  gest  amokes 
— ^no  perfume  to  him  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Nicetiana  Tabacam^  zvstica 
or  repanda.  The  wife  in  our  times,  if  she  wishes  to  en^oy  llie  society  of  her 
husband,  must  tolerate  smoking  at  home,  if  she  does  not  smoioe  hersdbt 
The  conta^on  of  smoking  is  immediate.  Exposed  t9  an  artiUery  of 
throats  in  combustion,  one  must  either  go  out  or  smoke  in  sdf-^ldMice. 

Napoleon  I.  snuffed,  and  tried  once  to  smoke.  The  result  was,  a  ffidc 
headache,  a  death-like  prostration,  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pcnsoning 
by  tobacco.  The  sleep  of  the  confirmed  smoker  is  heavy,  fe<»uent,  &&- 
gmous ;  he  is  aroused  with  difficulty  ;  a  torpor,  wluch  it  is  impossible  to 
Slake  off,  binds  all  lus  faculties.  A  confirmed  smoker  beoomes  too  idle 
to  confront  die  daily  battle  of  life :  he  gives  way  before  it,  ai^  sinks  into 
poverty  or  imbedHty. 

Young  Frenchmen  of  the  rising  generation  not  only  smoke^  iimj  \asm 
also  taken  to  boating — ^possibly  from  some<^g  they  may  have  seen  or 
heard  of  as  performed  on  the  Thames,  or,  still  more  likely,  from  an  ex- 
ample set  to  them  by  some  fast  young  Englishmen  upon  the  Seme.  O^ia/BX 
Frenchmen  of  a  Toate  thougiitfrd  east  have  also,  as  an  mevitaUe  zesnlt, 
begun  to  study,  sous  le  point  de  vue  social  et  phiiosophique^  wiwt  effect 
the  practice  of  canotage^  as  they  call  it,  has  upon  the  finanees,  the  hi^iti^ 
the  tastes,  and  language  of  Ae  said  rising  generation. 

The  first  canotier  in  Paris,  according  to  M.  Avguste  Lndiet,  was  a 
French  student,  who  had  a  maa^ed  predilection  for  tne  sea,  so  mndi  so^ 
that  all  his  other  studies  were  neglected.  His  friends  lost  paitienoe,  and 
his  father  stopped  his  allowance ;  he  would  have  starved  but  fcnr  his 
mother,  who  sent  him  a  stodc  of  cheese  and  preserves.  ^'  One  day," 
relates  M.  Luchet,  '^  there  was  a  feast  of  cutlets — ^good  things  ameng 
students  are  always  in  common — the  young  mariner  loxnight  ms  cheese 
and  his  preserves  m  exchange  for  a  chop,  and  he  was  made  welcone»  A 
poor  girl,  an  orphan,  who- had  fallen  upon  our  hands,  no  one  knew  how, 
acted  as  help.  She  was  sorrowful  that  day,  and  had  been  weeing..  The 
porter  had  scolded  her,  and  said  she  could  no  longer  sleep  on  some  old 
baskets  that  lay  in  the  garret,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  her  pboe  of 
refuge.  She  had  no  ^ce  to  go  to,  and  she  said  so.  She  had  always 
been  a  kind  of  sister  to  us  aU,  loyally  and  without  preference  ;  misery 
exchanged  for  youth,  and  youth  for  misery.  We  sent  her  to  borrow 
some  dominoes,  and  played  for  who  should  provide  h^  with  a  home.  The 
embryo  mariner  lost ;  a  smile  beamed  forth  out  of  the  tears  of  the  tttle 
girl ;  she  liked  the  mariner  best  of  us  all."  It  was  thus  that  Paris  had 
its  first  canotier  and  its  first  canoti^re,  ^r  the  mariner  had  a  boat  on  Ae 
Seine,  which  he  called  the  Grand  Saga$nore^  and  he  took  out  \m  petite 
ta  iMve  %  row  in  it. .  Some  archaeologists  declare  that  the  BelzebtA 
ensted  beibre  the  Gr&nd  Sagamore.  We  cannot  decide  the  question. 
The  student  canotier  is  now  a  capitaine-marchand,  and  *'  la  petite"  has  a 
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fine  boose  near  Honfleur,  with  a  doorway  fashioned  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
wherry,  in  commemoration  of  her  early  fortunes.  The  door  is  shown  to 
straag^s;  and  the  story  of  her  success  in  life  is  related  to  all  who  will 
stop  and  listen. 

Since  these  primitire  times  canotage  on  the  Seine  has  become  the 
fasbion,  and  has  its  especial  club,  the  essentials  for  admisnon  into  which 
are  to  smoke  Caporal  and  drink  beer  <ur  vin  d'ArgenteuiL  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  candidate  should  know  how  to  swim.  One  summer's 
day  a  pictoM-dealer  was  fishing,  in  company  with  a  well-known  artist, 
at  tlie  P<mt  d'Asni^^es.  A  four-oared  boat,  with  four  ladies  and  a  steera- 
man,  came  sapidly  down  the  river,  ran  against  one  of  the  arches,  and 
was  iqMet.  The  whole  party  was  thrown  into  the  rirer.  The  artist 
possessed  that  kind  of  temperament  which  does  not  allow  itself  to  he 
easily  distarbed^  Yet  upon  this  occasion  he  could  not  help  exclaiming^ 
"  Confeand  them,  they  made  me  lose  a  bite."  Then,  taking  out  his  line 
Tsry  composedly,  '^  Axe  you  going  to  help  them  ?^  he  said.  But  the 
picture-dealer  was  already  undressed,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  groping 
about  in  the  water  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  artist  having  the 
example  thus  set  him,  carefully  deposited  his  paletot,  hat,  clothes,  and 
boots>  and  dien  took  to  the  water  with  the  utmost  gravity.  The  leader 
(£  the  pArty  bad  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  shore,  where  he  was  dry- 
ing binisdf  in  the  sun  very  unconcernedly.  The  two  fishermen  succeeded 
not  Ofslj  in  bringing  the  rest  of  the  crew,  but  also  the  ladies,  and  even  a 
straw  hat  wUsh  was  floatmg  down  with  the  stream,  safe  on  shore.  Of 
all  these  would-be  mariners,  only  the  leader  knew  how  to  swim,  and  he 
reserved  his  knowledge  for  his  own  especiid  benefit.  But  he  lost  upon 
this  oecaaion  the  affections  of  his  canotiere,  and  it  served  him  right. 

Afiter  pononing  the  air  which  they  breathe,  the  next  accomplishment 
most  cultivated  by  the  Parisian  eanotiers  is  ordiestral  singing,  worthy  of 
St.  Lasare  or  La  Roquette.  A  suitable  costume  is  also  a  great  pointy 
and  this  is  sometimes  attained  by  walking  barefoot  with  a  belt  and 
liatchet)  (HT  promenading  with  a  lantern  in  open  davlight,  as  if  about  to 
^o  the  rounds.  The  eanotiers  have  also  an  argot  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  introduoe  a  few  English  words^  as  '^  Stop !"  ^  Haord  astern  f  gene- 
raUy  in  their  wrong  places. 

The  Parisians  are  celebrated,  when  they  do  anything,  for  having  some 
great  national  object  in  view.  The  institution  of  canotage  upon  the 
Seine  was  in  anticipation  of  Saint  Nicholas  becoming  a  sea-port !  En- 
couragement to  naval  construction  was  also  another  great  object.  There 
axe  now,  it  is  said,  some  five  hundred  boats  on  the  Seine,  and  the 
Sod^  des  Begates  Parisiennes  holds  out  promises  of  doubling  the  num- 
ber. The  boats  are  variously  designated,  as  canots,  dippers,  yoles 
(y^^^X  g>g*»  ski£&,  wherries,  and  godilles.  We  use  the  orthography 
accqited  by  the  society. 

M.  ie  Cbmte  de  Maussion  has,  in  the  "  livre  des  C«nt-et-Un,''  defined 
the  word  **  blague"  as  meaning  ^^  the  art  of  presenting  cmeself  in  a 
broorable  lights  of  making  oneself  of  value,  and  of  doing  that  at  the 
ei^ense  of  men  and  things."  At  the  expense  of  truth  would  have  been 
We  to  the  purpose.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  sack  or 
&Bg  of  the  pelusan,  and  which  was  once  much  coveted  for  making  bags 
^  tobacco  ;  but  having  been  shamefully  counterfeited  by  bladders  of  a 
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more  vulgar  origin,  the  word  blague  became  synonymous  with  humbug 
and  imposture. 

'^  Without  blague,"  says  M.  de  Maussion,  ''  one  is  nobody.  One  may 
rigorously  be  a  respectaole  man  and  a  blagueur,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  a  blagueur  at  all  events.  The  word,  limited  in  its  acceptation  and 
application  in  former  times,  has,  we  are  informed,  in  our  own  days  been 
taken  in  its  most  comprehensiye  moral  expression,  and  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  French  civilisation. 

"  Le  Fran9ais  n'est  pas  precisement  menteur,"  says  M.  Aug^te 
Luchet,  ^'  mais  il  est  essentiellement  blagueur, — ^le  Parisien  surtout."  The 
difference  is  this :  one  may  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  falsehood  from  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  self-respect,  but  a  blague  can  be  given  up  without  a 
scruple.  '*  My  dear  father-in-law,  you  are  only  an  old  blagueur,"  said 
Robert  Macaire  to  the  Baron  of  Wormspire,  and  they  embraced  one 
another  :  M.  Proudhon  says  the  same  thing  to  those  who  controvert  him, 
and  all  parties  laugh.  La  blague  is  more  especially  glorified  in  France 
because  it  is  a  pet  child  of  revolutions,  and  of  the  egalit6  which  is  supposed 
to  spring  from  them.  '<  Sans  egalite  point  de  blague,"  says  M.  de 
Maussion.  We  do  not  blaguer  to  those  whom  we  respect,  but  in  times 
of  a  general  and  fraternal  equality  no  one  is  respected ;  therefore  is  the 
blague  a  pet  ofispriug  of  6galit6.  It  is  essentially  a  socialist  and  demo- 
cratic word.  Nobody  now-a-days  tells  a  falsehood — it  is  only  a  blague  ! 
A  falsehood  is  a  thing  condemned  and  despised  by  all — it  is  a  vice ;  la 
blague  is  not  a  vice — ^it  is  an  intellectual  exercise,  an  as^reeable  pastime 
between  the  ingenious  who  lead,  and  the  ingenuous  who  are  led.  A 
blagueur  is  a  jovial  impostor,  a  liar  is  a  melancholy  one. 

Some  people  are  blagueurs  by  profession;  notonously,  commercial  tra- 
vellers, dentists,  horse-dealers,  managers  of  theatres,  upholsterers,  and 
others.  Some  are  ambulating  blagueurs:  they  call  themselyes  colla- 
borateurs  of  Alexandre  Dumas  or  Scribe,  nephews  of  Victor  Hugo,  or 
sons  of  George  Sand  :  they  invent  ancestors  and  inheritances  with  the 
same  indifference  that  they  giye  an  age  to  their  wine  and  a  special  fabri- 
cation to  their  cloth. 

Of  all  blagueurs  those  to  whom  precedence  is  undoubtedly  due  are 
the  politicaL  What  magnificent  displays  of  virtue,  what  torrents  of 
devotion,  what  promises  of  a  wondrous  future,  were  not  poured  forth  at 
each  successive  revolution !  What  embracings,  what  cheers,  what 
gigantic  engagements  for  the  future!  There  was  the  suppression 
of  the  army,  the  extinction  of  offices  and  privileges,  the  lowering  of 
interest,  the  simplification  of  law,  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
gratuitous  loans,  abjuration  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  reprisals  on  foreigners, 
the  extermination  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  a  com- 
pany of  national  pirates  at  Havre,  the  repayment  of  a  milliard  to  emi- 
grants, obligatory  instruction,  right  to  labour,  fraternity  of  the  poor  with 
the  rich,  friendship  of  masters  and  valets,  phalansterianism,  Icarianism, 
Proudhomanism — all  political  blagues ! 

Science  has  its  blagueurs  as  well  as  politics,  oratory,  and  poetry. 
Such  was  the  seal  that  said  "  Papa,"  the  toad  that  had  lived  two  hundred 
years  in  a  stone,  the  beast  seen  in  the  moon  by  a  telescope  which  had 
never  existed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun,  so  ably  depicted  by  a  recent 
visitor — a  great  literary  blagueur.     Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  medi- 
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cine.  **  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  a  friend,*'  M.  Auguste  Luchet 
relates,  ^*  a  man  of  honour  and  a  loyal  tradesman,  who  manufactures 
chemical  products  and  furnishes  pharmaceutical  preparations  to  the  homoeo- 
pathists  of  all  countries.  He  was  gravely  seated  down  before  a  number 
of  pretty  mahogany  boxes,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  phials,  diversely 
and  microscopically  ticketed,  one  arnica,  the  other  belladona,  the  other 
aconite ;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  pouring  into  each,  from  out  of  a  large 
paper  horn,  a  certain  quantity  of  those  globules  of  sweetstufF,  called  by 
confectioners  nompareiUe  blanche.  <  Why,  friend,'  I  said,  struck  with 
admiration,  '  you  put  the  same  thing  into  all  the  cUfferent  bottles  ?'  .'  I 
know  it,'  he  answered;  ^  the  doctors  know  it  also.  We  never  do  otherwise. 
The  sick  swalloyr  them — faith  does  the  rest.'  "  The  honest  and  loyal 
tradesman  no  doubt  treated  M.  Luchet  to  a  blague — at  least  it  is  safest 
to  suppose  so— one  more  or  less  is  nothing. 

Then  there  are  fashionable  blagues,  among,  which  mesmerism  takes  a 
first  rank.  Imagine  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  pathology  or  thera- 
peutics suddenly  gifted  with  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  medicine 
merely  from  being  mesmerised  by  a  doctor,  signalising  disorders  un- 
detected by  experience,  and  dictating  modes  of  cure  which  extend  the 
domains  of  science  ! 

Granted  that  a  table  may  be  forced  to  move,  or  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  magnetic  current  generated  by  a  human  chain — a  very  dubious 
thing — can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  question  that  table,  and  to 
expect  prophetic  or  inspired  answers?  Suppose  if  you  will— and  you 
must  have  the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich  to  believe  it — that  you  have 
the  power  to  communicate  to  a  table  the  fluid  which  belongs  to  you,  and 
to  make  of  it  a  new  instrument,  which  shall  manifest  your  thoughts. 
Well,  agreed !  What  can  that  table  tell  you  that  you  did  not  know 
before  ?  What  other  tastes,  what  fears,  what  hopes  can  it  entertain  but 
those  passed  from  yourself  by  your  own  fluid?  It  is  not  it  that  speaks 
or  writes,  it  is  you !  If  it  acted  differently  it  would  be  like  the  Irish 
echo. 

In  1846,  a  year  of  renown  for  good  claret,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was  in 
garrison  on  the  Gironde.  He  was  an  amiable,  educated  man,  of  good 
family,  refined  manners,  and  remarkably  handsome.  Among  other  houses 
which  he  frequented  was  that  of  a  wealthy  vine-grower,  who  had  an  only 
daughter,  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  spoilt  child,  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
but  who  took  wonderfully  to  the  gallant  captain,  and  was  playfully  called 
bis  little  wife. 

Suddenly  an  order  came  for  the  regiment  to  embark  for  Africa ;  the 
captain  had  to  bid  his  little  friend  farewell.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
covered  himself  with  glory  ;  he  returned  to  France  a  major,  decorated 
with  the  legion  of  honour,  but  with  an  arm,  which,  broken  by  a  ball,  had 
been  badly  set,  and  had  remained  ever  since  perfectly  immovable.  The 
oflicer  had  in  the  interval  of  six  or  seven  years'  absence  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  friends  on  the  Gironde  ;  the  memory  of  the 
pretty  child,  who  promised  to  be  so  fine  a  woman,  had  lost  none  of  its 
charms  by  absence.  On  his  return  he  hastened  to  see  her ;  she  had 
grown  up  more  beautiful  than  he  anticipated.  He  was  dazzled !  He  pro- 
posed to  reward  his  long-tried  constancy  by  marriage,  and  the  parents 
did  not  object.     But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  young  lady.    At  nrst  she 
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laughed  at  the  captain's  dead  arm — ^a  lame  man  is  aLwaysso  awkwant— ^ 
then  she  cried  a  little ;  and  at  last  she  took  it  in  horror  and  aversion. 
Asleep  or  awake  she  saw  nothing  hat  that  terrible,  anchjlosed,  motionless 
arm  ;  it  terrified  her,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  ta  marry  a  maa  so 
afflicted.  The  captain,  in  despair,  went  to  Paris  to  consult  the  professors 
of  the  art.  Thej  recommended  him  to  have  his  useless  limb  cut  o£^  and 
replaced  by  another  of  flesh-coloured,  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  with  mother- 
of-pearl  nails,  of  ravishing  resemblance  to  reality,  and  which,  fixed  to  the 
elbow  joint,  had  established  in  it  by  the  constant  electricity  emanating 
from  the  stump,  a  magazine  of  motive  power,  which  the  caoutchouc 
entertained  and  renewed  at  certain  times,  thus  ensuring  a  constant  and 
lively  movement  to  the  factitious  member.  The  young  lady  had  no 
longer  any  objections  to  make,  and  ^e  gallant  soldier  won  his  little  wife. 
Needless  to  say,  a  mesmeric  blague. 

The  Exhibition  at  Paris  is  about  to  open ;  let  us  warn  our  readers 
against  what  are  pompouslj  designated  as  brevets  ^invention.  The 
generality  of  manufactures  so  announced  are  the  veriest  blagues  in 
existence.  This  is  so  well  known  and  understood,  that  government, 
whilst  it  accepts  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  registration  of  a  pretended 
discovery,  and  gives  a  privilege  to  the  assumed  discoverer,  carefuUy  repu^ 
diates  all  responsibility,  and  inscribes  upon  every  so-called  brevet  d'inven- 
tion,  sans  garantie  du  gauvemement,  or  sometimes  simply,  S.  G.  D.  G. 

A  Parisian  manufacturer  or  tradesman — ^bourgeois  and  national  guard 
— if  he  has  what  his  fellow-citizens  designate  in  their  high-flown  lan- 
guage, des  conceptions  haiUes  et  le  genie  de  son  etat,  never  stops  at  any- 
thing. If  he  has  a  brevet  d'invention,  and  it  does  not  sell,  he  uses  it  fer 
something  else ;  so  also  with  a  medal  or  a  decoration.  Not  a  bottle, 
nor  a  box,  nor  a  ticket,  is  used  now-a-days  in  business  but  is  embellished 
with  a  portrait,  a  name,  and  a  brevet.  Sometimes  a  foreign  medal  is 
superadded.  "  Here  is  something,"  says  the  customer,  "  which  is  better 
than  a  brevet  S.  G.  D.  G.  These  lozenges  have  won  a  medal  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  London."  "  The  man  I  deal  with,"  says  another, 
*'  has  had  a  prize  for  his  matches.'*  Confiding  customer  I  The  gentleman 
who  deals  now  in  chocolat  armorie  formerly  manufactured  lamps  and 
closets,  which  had  no  sale  because  they  were  essentially  bad ;  and  the 
medals  which  were  awarded  to  him  in  that  time  by  t^e  Academy  of 
Industry,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  and  other 
blind  and  stupid  juries,  is  now  used  by  him  to  adorn  Us  chocolat  with  all 
kinds  of  armorial  devices.  The  use  of  a  medal,  even  of  the  croix 
d'honneur,  may  be  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  a  speculative  business  in 
ink,  blacking,  or  any  other  commodity.  It  suffices  that  a  member  of  the 
firm  is  an  old  soldier,  and  is  entitled  to  wear  such  a  medal,  or  that  the 
manufacturer  can  refer  to  a  cousin,  an  uncle,  or  a  father-in-law,  who  is 
decore,  that  he  should  also  decorate  his  advertisements  with  the  insignia 
of  honour. 

A  trick  well  know  in  the  United  States  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to 
in  Paris.  A  man  takes  out  a  patent  for  some  marvellous  discovery  which 
no  one  appreciates.  He  gets  a  Mend  to  imitate  it.  To  do  this  he  even 
provides  him  with  tools,  models,  and  means.  The  counterfeiter  then 
goes  about  fiK)m  shop  to  shop  praising  his  invention,  and  abusing  the 
original.     The  patented  individual  is  exasperated,  and  has  the  impostor 
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hroaght  before  the  courts  of  law.  There  is  a  mock  trial,  newspaper 
repoiis,  discossioiis  as  to  the  merits  of  the  invention :  it  becomes  known 
all  oyer  Paris,  and  the  piBrpose  is  answered  by  the  time  that  the  discoverer 
has  to  pay  the  fine  which  his  accomplice  is  mulcted  in. 

In  Pans,  it  should  be  understood  that  every  tradesman  (marchand)  is 
now  afc^ricantf  and  every  shop  (boutique)  is  a  magcum  :  and  as  eyery 
indiyidual  represents  his  trade  by  himself,  so  his  magazine  signalises  his 
boBBess*  A  Pluisian  keeps  a  bauUmgeriey  but  he  is  not  a  botUangery  or 
a  boueheriey  withont  being  a  boucher;  a  boHerie  cvaUe  et  miltiairej 
without  being  a  battier.  These  refined  abstractions  must  be  understood 
to  get  OB  courteously  in  Paris.  The  individual  is  a  bourgeois,  a  national 
guiud,  or  tout  bonnement,  monsieur — ^best  known  at  the  nearest 
estaminet ;  madame  does  the  business,  and  hence  probably  the  reason 
why  there  are  no  longer  any  bakers,  butchers,  or  shoemakers  in  Paris. 

The  blague  of  a  name  is  well  known.  How  many  Jean  Maria 
Farinas  in  Cologne!  The  only  Anisette  de  Bordeaux  that  was  per- 
mitted at  table  was  that  of  Marie  Brizard  and  Roger ;  there  is  no  Mary 
Brizard  nor  Roger  now  alive,  but  the  anisette  still  exists.  '^  Tremper  en 
hiver  les  bouteilles  un  instant  dans  I'eau  ti^de,  pour  rendre  ^  cette  liqueur 
sensible  sa  cristalline  limpidity"  is  inscribed  on  the  bottles.  ^'  Bonheur 
Fran9ai8  des  beaux  noms !"  exclaims  M.  Auguste  Luchet.  Chronometers 
and  mathemalacal  instruments  manufactured  in  Paris  are  inscribed  with 
English  names,  and  figure  as  the  work  of  Johnson  or  Simpson,  instead  of 
Chevallier  or  Pore  Epic.  "French  manufacturers,"  M.  Luchet  says, 
**  send  over  good  and  inferior  articles  to  this  country.  The  Englishman 
^vides  them  into  two  lots,  engraves  London  on  the  good,  Paris  on  the 
bad  r  That  is  certainly  not  fair.  We  see  that  a  mad  project  is  under 
discussion,  to  separate  at  the  forthcoming  Exposition  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Who  will  visit  the  latter  department  ?  If  such  a  division  were 
possible,  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  away  with  the  bad  altogether. 

A  blague  in  high  life  has  revealed  itself  in  modem  times  to  Paris 
stupified!  A  gentleman  arrives  at  the  capital  of  the  civilised  world. 
(The  idea  entertained  by  every  badaud,  that  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the 
world,  the  point  to  which  all  roads  are  directed,  the  centre  of  all  railway 
conununications,  a  port  de  mer^  the  rendezvous  of  all  that  are  wealthy, 
and  the  place  £rom  which  no  person  absents  himself  in  favour  of  Florence, 
Naples,  Kome,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  London,  or  any  other  city,  if  he 
can  help  it,  peculiarly  predisposes  them  to  be  taken  in.)  He  comes 
from  Africa  or  America,  from  St.  Petersbui^,  or  from  Brives  la  Gaillarde, 
with  an  idea  of  his  own.  Naturally  he  wishes  to  make  his  fortune ;  that 
is  the  least  he  can  do.  The  gendeman  in  question  is  an  artist,  great 
author  of  symphonies  or  harmonies,  great  player  on  the  violin,  or  great 
poet  \  he  has  brought  snufp-boxes  from  Russia,  or  violets  from  Toulouse, 
to  attest  to  his  wonderful  ability.  He  asks  in  return  praises  from  the 
Parisian  press  and  a  flattering  reception  from  the  fashionable  world.  Or 
it  is  some  young  gentleman  that  arrives,  handsome,  but  without  property; 
or  some  foreign  general,  with  an  old  name  of  renown,  which  he  is  willing 
to  give  to  a  lady  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  Speculator,  artist,  hand- 
some youngs  pretender,  or  ancient  general,  he  must  give  an  entertainment; 
without  that  there  is  no  merit,  no  talent,  no  recommendations,  no  admis- 
ttODs.      One  fine  morning  he  summons  the  elite  of  the  capital;  chief 
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editors  and  assistant  editors,  critics,  professors,  men  of  science,  and  literaiir 
men — ^men  who  patronise,  who  weigh  a  man's  brains,  and  measure  his 
intellect.  Well,  they  all  go.  There  is  a  grand  ball  and  a  tall  Suisse. 
There  are  spacious  rooms,  handsome  furniture,  rich  drapery,  capital 
carpets,  pictures,  bronzes,  great  dog,  piano,  books,  and  pipes.  Dinner  is 
sumptuously  served  up,  linen  with  crest,  plate  with  crest,  knives  with 
crest,  and  liveried  attendants.  The  dinner  is  recherche,  the  wines  are 
good,  the  host  agreeable  and  hospitable.  It  is  quite  clear  all  is  right. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  hotel  or  the  restaurant  there.  The  host  is  a 
charming  man ;  he  must  be  taken  up.  It  is  all  blague.  Everything  can 
be  hired  in  Paris.  Your  plate,  napkins,  and  knives  can  be  marked  just 
as  readily  as  your  servant  and  your  carriage.  You  can  hire,  if  you  want 
them,  titles,  state  service,  a  genealogy,  a  known  friend  et  une  maitresse 
classee,  lion  ou  lionne. 

Another  still  more  common  imposture  is  that  of  medical  specialities. 
You  are  unwell;  there  is  in  Paris  a  special  doctor  for  every  class  of  diseases. 
They  owe  their  success  to  the  common  belief  that  one  man  can  only  do 
one  thing  well.  There  is  always  a  new  and  important  discovery  in 
vogue,  for  the  treatment  of  special  disorders.  You  hasten  to  the  point 
indicated  by  renown.  There  is  a  grand  house  with  a  great  door,  a  row  of 
carriages,  ^e  coachmen  asleep  on  the  boxes.  You  walk  in  and  give  your 
card.  The  ante-chamber  is  full  of  patients;  you  bow  and  take  your  place, 
laying  in  at  the  same  time  an  unusual  stock  of  patience.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  short  time,  a  servant,  who  appears  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  you, 
comes  up  and  says  he  sees  you  are  suffering;  he  will  get  you  in  before  the 
others.  A  bell  rings  without :  it  is  a  patient  dismissed ;  the  sympathising 
domestic  whispers,  '*  Follow !"  And  you  are  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  specialist. 

The  doctor  is  busy  writing :  he  asks  pardon,  will  give  you  his  attention 
in  a  moment.  This  allows  you  time  to  see  piles  of  silver  on  the  mantel- 
piece, not  one  of  which  contains  less  than  four  five-franc  pieces.  You  see 
at  once  what  is  expected  from  you.  Well,  the  whole  affair  is  a  blague. 
The  carriages  at  the  door,  the  crowd  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  money 
upon  the  mantelpiece !  The  coachmen  are  hired,  the  patients  are  hired, 
the  piles  of  silver  are  borrowed ! 

Some  persons  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  would  call  all  this  imposture, 
falsehood,  fraud.  It  is  only  substituting  other  words  for  blague — mere 
play  upon  synonymes.  "  Is  it  not,"  asks  our  author,  "  disgraceful  to 
both  parties,  that  before  one  man  enters  upon  a  conversation  of  serious 
import  with  another,  he  should  be  obliged  to  say  to  him :  '  Ah !  9a,  pas  de 
blagues,'  when  perhaps  fortune,  honour,  or  life  are  concerned  ?  Is  it 
not  an  outrage,  the  acme  of  reciprocal  humiliation  ?  Is  it  not  a  whole 
epoch,  a  whole  generation,  a  whole  people  disgraced  by  a  word?" 
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MILITARY  PROMOTION  BY  PURCHASE. 

One  of  tbe  znaDy  vexed  questions  which  seem  now  to  he  engrossing 
puhlic  opinion  is  military  promotion  hy  purchase.  The  Times,  and  a 
numerous  party,  are  for  the  immediate  annihilation  of  our  present  system, 
establishing  promotion  simply  as  a  cordon  of  merit,  and  exemplifying  to 
every  grade  of  our  community  the  hackneyed  aphorism  that  each  private 
soldier  cairies  a  field-marshal's  button  in  his  knapsack.  The  Times  is 
very  sanguine  on  its  present  bantling  of  reform,  and  considers  the  plan 
feasible  and  easy  of  realisation.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  a  still  more  numerous  party — carrying  with  them  on  two  occasions 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  House— consider  this  new  idea  simply  pre- 
posterous, or,  in  their  own  words,  "  Utopian." 

Before  entering  into  the  subject  in  detail,  we  take  it  for  granted  every 
one  of  our  readers  are  aware  promotion  in  the  arpiy  is  by  purchase- 
that  is  to  say,  each  grade  up  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  to  be 
bought.  After  that  rank  an  officer  is  promoted  by  what  is  technically 
called  "  brevet."  These  commissions  are  sold  by  government,  who,  by- 
the-by,  are  only  brokers  in  the  matter,  as  the  original  price  has  been 

appropriated  almost  a  century  past.     For  instance,  D is  a  captain, 

and  wants  to  sell.     He  receives  the  regulated  price  of  his  company  from 

Lieutenant  B (the  senior  lieutenant),  the  price  of  his  lieutenancy  from 

Ensign  C (the  senior  ensign),  and  the  price  of  his  ensigncy  from 

A.  E ,  "  gent,"  as  he  is  very  equivocally  styled.     It  must  therefore 

be  patent  to  every  understanding  government  reaps  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages from  what  the  Times  designates  '*  these  mercantile  transactions." 
Officers  who  die  in  the  service,  or  are  dismissed  by  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  have  the  prices  of  their  commissions  sequestered,  which  go 
towards  a  sinking-fund  that  covers  the  loss  to  the  country  of  promotions 
vnthotU  purchase.  We  shall  now  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  prices 
of  commissions,  with  the  daily  pay  of  their  respective  ranks : 


Prices  of  Commissions  and  Dailt  Pat  of  each  Rank. 


Corps. 


I^e  Goaids < 


Horse   Guards, 
Blue 


l^ragoon  Guards 
and  Dragoons  ' 


Banks. 


Price/ of 
Commissions. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Comet 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 

Migor 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Comet 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Migor 

Captain 

Lieutenant , 

Comet , 


£ 
7250 
5350 
3500 
1785 
1260 
7250 
5350 
3500 
1600 
1200 
6175 
4575 
3225 
1190 

840 


DaUyPay. 


£     8.    d. 


Exact  pay  not 
obtainable,  in- 

'  eluding  con- 
tingents and 
allowances. 


3  0 

19  3 

14  7 

9  0 

8  0 
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Prices  of  Commissions  and  Daily  Pay  of  each  Bank — (continued). 


Corps; 

Banks. 

Pripeof 
GoQuxxisflions. 

Daily  Pay. 

Foot  Giurds 

lieutemnit-Orfond  

Mfgor  and  laent-Colonel 

Captain  and  Lieut-Colonel... 

Lieutenant  and  Captain 

Ensign  and  Lieutenant 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  

Major 

£ 

9000 
8300 
4800 
2050 
1200 
4540 
3200 
1800 
700 
450 

£      9.     d. 

Exact  pay  not 
abofve. 

0     17    O 
0     16    0 

Begiments  of  the  1 
JAqq 

Captain  

0    11    7 

Lieutenant 

Ensign 

0^6* 
0      5    8 

It  is  estimated,  that  if  the  S3rstein  of  promotion  by  purchase 
aDnuUed,  the  legislators  of  such  an  act  would  saddle  posterity  -witli  en 
increased  debt  of  between  eight  to  nine  million  pounds  sterling^ 
totally  irrespectiye  of  the  half-pay  list,  which  may  with  perfect  safety  be 
estimated  at  four  millions  more,  making,  at  the  very  lowest  calculatiMiy 
a  national  debt  of  twelve  miliums  sterling!  whilst  the  annual  pay  of 
officers  alone  is  four  hundred  thousand  a  year.  The  question  wfaidi 
naturally  arises  to  every  thinking  person  is:  ''Is  England  justified 
in  saddling  her  posterity  with  such  a  sum  npon  two  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  upon  four  or  five  leading  articles  in  the  Times 
newspaper  ?" 

At  this  time,  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  our  kingdom  ever  has  seen, 
wben  not  only  the  swoiid,  but  ^mine,  pestilence,  and  neglect  are  deci- 
mating onr  ranks,  no  lack  is  found  in  applications  for  conranssions — it 
being  notoriously  the  case  that  the  general  commanding-in-chief  never 
had  his  list  so  full — and  when  officers  themselves  are  all  in  fiavour  cf 
promotion  by  purchase,  let  us  ask,  "  Is  this  the  very  period  to  select 
for  annulling  the  system,  for  taking  a  clean  wipe  out  of  the  date  cf 
figures,  for  saddling  posterity  with  a  debt  of  twelve  millions  sterimg,  jmd 
for  favouring  a  *  whim  of  a  moment'  of  the  great  Thunderer  of  Printing- 
house-square  ?** 

Let  us,  however,  take  it  for  granted,  simply  for  argument's  sake,  that 
promotion  by  purchase  is  annulled — that  we  have  saddled  the  country 
with  twelve  millions  sterling — shall  we,  pray,  have  obtained  our  ends,  and 
have  made  promotion  in  the  army  the  standard  of  merit  and  not  money  ? 
Let  us  see.  Are  not  all  our  readers  aware  that  there  is  "  extra  money** 
given,  nearly  equalling  the  regulation  price  contained  in  the  tabular  Sam 
gfiven  above  ?  Yes.  Are  they  not  aware  such  is  contrary  both  to  civil  and 
military  law  ?  Yes.  Is  it  not  so  laid  down,  both  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Act  49  George  III.,  cap.  126,  sec.  7  ?  Yes.  And  yet  most  assuredly 
is  it  as  well  known  as  that  the  Nelson  column  stands  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  that  in  a  *'  crack  cavalry  corps"  a  lieutenant-oolonel  will  g^ive  as 
much  as  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  command,  being  in  excess  over 
the  regulated  price  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  ;  and  a  captain  in  the  same  distinguished  branch  of  the  servicoy 


*  After  seven  years'  service,  one  shilling  per  diem  extra.] 
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six  thoTumd  pounds,  being  an  excess  again  <£  one  ihousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  aeventy-fire  pomids.  This  is  done  in  the  fftoe  of  strinrait 
laws,  civil  jmd  military,  which  are  unable  to  restrain  this  trafficking. 
Let  us  pame.  Let  us  ask,  inquire,  and  think  whether  any  meana^ 
save  Uto[»an  ones,  could  be  devised  to  prevent  commbsions  becoming 
mercantile  transactions  ?  It  must  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  presumed 
for  a  moment  that  those  two  services,  where  commissions  are  not 
purdiased — aamely,  the  Royal  Artilleiy  and  the  East  India  Company— 
aaie  exeai^t  £pom  the  taint  of  filthy  lucre.  Far  otherwise :  money  is  the 
surest  means  of  promotion  in  that  intelligent  and  intellectual  branch  of 
her  Majesty's  army  whose  head-quarters  are  stationed  at  Woolwidi, 
whilst  our  good  finends  the  loyal  and  brave  officers  of  dear  old  rich 
NunW  John  Company — in  many  regiments,  if  not  in  all — ^have 
a  fimd  wiih.  which  the  juniors  purchase  out  the  seniors.  The  Times 
may  draw  invidious  comparisons,  and  pray  the  military  service  gene- 
rally might  be  assimilated  to  the  Indian  one,  where  every  officer  looks 
upon  his  profession  as  his  home,  and  his  pay  and  emoluments  as  his 
patrimony;  but  rest  assured  that  it  is  so  inherent  in  our  national 
natures,  that,  whether  Royal  or  Indian  officer,  he  will  endeavour  with 
&at  pay  to  improve  that  home  ;  and  as  each  succeeding  step  entails  such 
benefit  and  comfort,  he  will  endeavour  to  do  that  towards  himself 
whereby  he  is  most  benefited,  and  whereby  he  is  made  most  comfortable. 
Give  an  Englishman  a  mud  hovel  in  the  wilds  of  Galway,  he  will  do  his 
best  with  money  and  exertion  to  turn  it  into  a  cottage  orn^e,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  ratio  are  those  efiects  felt  in  the  British  army. 

'*  Ah  1  but  we  shall  ^et  a  superior  man  to  enlist  1"  exclaims  pater- 
familias.    Forsooth,  we  have  heard  that  cry  ere  this  !     Mr.  Layard  told 
us  of  some  such  thing  when  in   1846  he  reduced  the  term  of  service  of 
tiie  soldier  to  ten  years  ;  and  now,  when  the  popular  mania  is  to  do  away 
with  purchase,  we  have  the  same  old  song.     A  shilling  a  day,  witn 
deductions,  is  a  vast  inducement  to  any  man,  surely,  to  enlist,  with  even 
the  certainty  of  after  some  fifty  years  becoming  a  major-general — eh, 
good  gentleman  ?     Nay,  we  will  not  presume  so  much  on  our  reader's 
ignorance   of  human  nature,  of  the  world,  of  Byron's  noblest  study, 
"  man,"  as  to  attempt  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  yonder  youngster, 
'^  taking  tiie  shilling"  at  the  side  of  the  Hampshire  Hog,  in  Westminster, 
is  calculating  how  many  years  he  has  to  serve  ere  he  mounts  the  ser- 
geant's stripes — how  many  it  wiH  be  before  he  doffs  the  worsted  epaulette 
and  dons  the  golden  one — and  lastiy,  the  exact  year  he  finds   that 
fabulous  hdJaon  which  we  are  told  is  shortly  to  be  hid  in  every  man's 
knapsack?     No!    no!     There  are  other  reasons:   the  knit  brow,  the 
sidlen  look,  tell  of  quarrels  at  home.     Again  :  that  sigh,  those  pale  and 
haggaid  cheeks,    those    downcast,    melancholy-looking  eyes,   bespeak 
poverty  and  neglect :  some  village  philosopher,  who  has  begged  his  way 
to  London  to  earn  fame,  and  honour,  and  riches,  finds  but  too  soon 
his  equals  and  superiors,  and  reaps  only  poverty,  neglect,  and  misery. 
Yet  again :  lods  on  that  merry-faced  lad ;  his  smiling  lips,  his  dark,  hazel 
€yes,  his  blithesome  gait,  and  ringing  whistle,  tell  of  one  whose  spirit  is 
above  being  chained  to  the  loom  or  plough,  and  loves  the  stir,  and 
danger,  and  excitement  of  war  for  such  feelings  themselves ;  he  calcu- 
lateg  on  nought  just  now  save  which  soldier  he  shall  ^  stand"  beer  for 
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with  the  shilling  he  has  taken.  And  finally,  look  again  :  iihat  sharp- 
featured,  emaciated,  and  tremhling  wretch,  shiyering  in  a  midsumm^s 
sun,  tells  too  plainly  the  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  and  the  criminal. 
There  you  have,  good,  worthy,  old  gentleman,  your  parfy.  The 
prodigal  son,  the  village  philosopher,  the  merry  ploughhoy,  and  the 
drunken  criminal.  Take  a  good  look  at  them  ;  it  is  the  last  time  you 
will  see  them  so.  To-morrow  or  the  next  day  they  will  ho  in  scarlet 
coat  and  hlue  ''  overalls,"  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  machine,  that,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  is  a  *<  wee  hit"  feared,  and  laugh  when  foreigners 
talk  of  Inkerman,  Alma,  and  Balaklava.  Well,  do  you  think  one  or 
either  of  these  when  they  enlisted  in  that  distinguished  service,  which 
you  are  now  paying  double  income-tax  to  keep  up,  ever  gave  a  thought 
of  the  field-marshal's  belton  being  in  the  valise  ?  Verily,  verily  !  no,  no ! 
Well,  to  flatter  your  whim,  good  old  paterfamilias,  we  will  suppose  an 
exception  to  our  rule — we  wUl  suppose  a  recruit  enlists  solely  for  the 
chance  of  becoming  an  officer.  Does  any  rational  reader  suppose  that, 
without  realising  purchase-money,  the  non-commissioned  officer  would 
give  up  his  pension  which,  as  one,  he  receives  ?  But  here  let  us  again 
pause,  and  explain  what  <<  pensions"  mean,  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  our 
civilian  readers.  Every  soldier  discharged  receives  the  following  rate  of 
pension  for  life : 

Service.  Bates. 

Privates,  Cavalry \  l\  ^'7;;;::;:;:;;:}  I  ^^^^"^ 

Non-commissioned  officers  have,  in  addition  to  the  above  pensions,  the 
following  rates,  computed  from  the  date  of  enlistment,  for  every  year  of 
service  as  non-commissioned  officers,  viz. : 

8,      d. 

Regimental  sergeant-major    0    2J 

Troop  sergeant-majors  and  colour-sergeants 0    1 

Sergeants 0    1 

Corporals 0    OJ 

All  these  are  independent  of  *'  blood  money,"  loss  of  limbs  in  action, 
blindness,  wounds,  &c.  &c. 

Do  you,  therefore,  good,  worthy  paterfamilias,  suppose  that  any  non- 
commissioned officer  would  give  up  the  chance  of  such  a  comfortable 
retiring  pension  (which  might,  as  a  regimental  sergeant-major  of  cavalry, 
amount  to  3s.  6d.  per  diem)  for  the  honour  of  being  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  except  he  was  safe  of  the  contingency  of  the  purchase-money 
of  his  promotion?  Nay,  for  both  the  regulation  and  the  sum  given  over 
that  regulation,  amounting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to — ^in  a  crack 
cavalry  corps — for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  15,000/.,  for  a  captain  6000/.? 
We  fear  not ! 

But  another  difficulty  is  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  eradicating  the  system 
of  promotion  by  purchase,  by  the  very  pensions  to  which  we  have  just 
made  allusion,  and  the  country  must  be  prepared  for  an  additional  buraen 
of  several  millions  sterling  to  meet  or  remove  this  new  obstacle  as  it  now 
presents  itself.     The  artillery  have  large  retiring  pensions,  as  we  have  no 
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doubt  our  readers  are  aware.  Of  course  the  line  must  have  the  same* 
You  could  not  use  the  best  term  of  a  man's  life,  send  him  to  every 
clime,  making  him  serve  '*  where  the  sun  never  sets," — soldier  from 
Canada  to  the  West  Indies — and  when  fairly  worn  out,  and  old,  and  use- 
less, and  fit  for  nothing  but  cackling  of  the  old  Duke  of  York  or  the 
iron  Wellington,  like  our  inestimable  friend  Joe  Bagshot,  we  say  you 
surely  could  not  turn  him  to  the.  barrack-gate  and  bid  him  "begone" 
like  a  drummed-out  private  ?  Nor  could  you  make  all  generals,  nor 
^ve  to  aU  appointments,  or  districts,  or  regiments,  otherwise  there  would 
be  nothing  but  "  Richmonds  in  the  field  '^  nor  again  could  you,  now  the 
old  boys  are  "past  their  work,"  their  occupations,  like  Othello,  "gone," 
turn  them  loose  on  the  streets  of  London,  until,  passed  to  their  parishes, 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  workhouse  relief?  The  idea  is  preposterous ; 
the  Chartists  would  sing  paeans  of  ecstasy  !  You  musty  therefore,  pension 
off  these  old  boys,  and  the  longer  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  younger 
YOU  wished  your  generals  to  be,  so  much  the  larger  would  your  pension- 
fist  swell.  Are  you  prepared,  good,  worthy  John  Bull,  for  all  this  ?  If 
you  are — reform  by  all  means ;  if  not,  if  your  army  is  satisfied,  wait — 
wait  a  little  longer — wait  until  farmers  petition  you  for  free  trade,  until 
peers  legislate  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  until  the  Whitechapel  thief 
solicits  K  15  to  take  him  up  for  ''prigging  an  old  lady's  vipe  at  'Xter 
'all  ;"  wait,  good  John,  until  "  the  sky  drops,  and  the  heavens  rain 
larks  r 

Merit,  a  cordon  of  merit,  we  must  have  for  our  army;  education  we 
must  have,  not  the  farce  it  is  now  ;  better  pay  we  must  have,  not  the 
miserable  pittance  you  give  now,  where  the  private  is  not  so  well  paid  as 
the  Irish  bog^tter,  nor  the  officer  as  a  master  cotton-spinner.  Besides 
all  these,  we  must  have  a  total  annihilation  of  '^  police  duty"  for  our 
troops.  We  must  not  send  a  company  to  Ballymacrowdy,  in  Mayo,  be- 
cause the  poor  are  starving  and  the  landlord  is  an  absentee ;  nor  a  troop 
to  Donkeythome  because  its  captain  is  cousin  to  the  great  duke  there. 
But  we  must  concentrate  them  all  at  Chobharo,  or  at  Aldershott,  or  at  the 
Curragh,  and  teach  them  what  campaigning  is  really  likely  to  be  ;  and 
then,  when  the  day  of  battle  is  at  hand,  when  the  first  shot  is  fired,  they 
-will  be  ready  prepared  for  the  crisis,  and  the  heartrending  tales  with 
which  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  so  teemed  with  these  last  six 
months  will  remain  as  but  legends  of  the  past  with  the  other  stories  of 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  use  in  Great  Britain's  darker  ages.  Green 
coffee  and  the  rack,  base  cloth  and  the  stake,  "  ammunition"  boots  and 
the  thumbscrew,  will  become  relics  of  barbarity,  treasured  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  our  children's  children  to  see,  and  mayhap  form 
the  material  for  some  startling  romance  for  a  future  Ainsworth! 

If  we  reform  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  shall  do  not  only  a  great 
social  good,  but  a  holy  and  heavenly  one ;  our  regiments  will  no  longer 
become  the  charnel-houses  for  our  surplus  population;  and  surrounding 
nations  will  with  one  accord  allow  that  England's  army  is  not  only  brave 
and  loyal,  but  wise  and  moral. 


(    88    ) 

THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  SALONS  OF  FBANCB, 

JJjnXSR  THE  JBMFIESy  THE  SESIORATION,  AND  THE  MONABCaBO'  OF  JULY^ 

CABDiNAii  Mazabin  said  to  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  at  tlie  time  of  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees :  ''  How  lucky  jou are  in  Spain:  there,  women  are 
satisfied  with  being  coquettish  or  devout ;  they  obey  their  lover  or  their 
confessor,  and  interfere  with  nothing  else.  But  nere,  they  wish  to  govern 
the  State.  We  have  three  such :  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  the  Princess 
Palatine,  and  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  women  who  would  overthrow 
empires  by  their  intrigues." 

The  Chancellor  Maupeou  used  to  say  that  women  could  not  under- 
stand politics  more  than  geese.  A  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  held  the  intelH- 
gence  of  the  fair  sex  in  equally  low  estimation.  His  wife  having  ventured 
an  observation  upon  the  war  which  he  had  to  sustain  against  Swabia, 
"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  we  took  you  to  give  us  a  successor,  and  not  to 
give  us  advice." 

Jean  Y.  of  Brittany  averred  that  a  woman  knew  all  that  was  wanted  of 
her  "  quand  elle  savoit  mettre  difference  entre  la  chemise  et  le  pourpoinct 
de  son  mary."  Moliere  has  dramatised  this  historical  saying,  related  by 
Montaigne,  in  his  "  Femmes  Savantes :" 

^os  p^res,  sur  ce  point,  ^talent  gens  bien  senses. 
Qui  disaient  qu'une  femme  en  sait  toujours  assez 
Quand  la  capacity  de  son  esprit  se  hansse 
A  connaltre  un  pourpoint  d'avec  un  haut-de-chansse. 

In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1806,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L 
wrote  to  Josephine  :  "  You  appear  to  be  annoyed  at  the  bad  things  I  say 
of  women.  It  is  true  I  hate  intriguing  women  above  all  things.  I  am 
accustomed  to  women  who  are  good,  mild,  and  conciliating ;  those  are 
the  women  I  like." 

Always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  Madame 
de  Stael  asked  him  one  day,  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  who  in  his 
estimation  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world,  dead  or  alive  ? 

^*  Celle  qui  a  fait  le  plus  d'enfants,"  answered  Napoleon,  smiling. 

Notwithstanding  these  records  of  ungallant  attacks  made  by  authority 
upon  the  fair  sex.  Dr.  Veron  justly  remarks,  that  in  France  women  have 
always  exercised  a  certain  empire  upon  society  as  it  existed  in  their  time; 
ihey  have  known  how  to  change  their  parts,  their  attitudes,  and  their 
seductions  under  different  regimes;  and,  at  many  epochs  of  Prench 
history,  they  have  even  pretended  to  govern  the  State.* 

The  empire  of  women  was  of  brief  duration  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1789 :  the  salons,  at  that  epoch  so  numerous,  so  brilliant^ 
and  a  few  nights  previously  so  powerful,  were  speedily  dispersed  by  brutal 
and  threatening  influences — those  of  the  clubs  and  the  street ;  influences 
which  put  to  the  rout  all  assemblages  which  required  a  certain  quietude 
for  their  effective  development. 

Madame  de  Stael,  at  that  time  in  her  premiere  jeunessey  made  an 
attempt,  during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Narbonne  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  that  assembly 
in  her  salon,  and  to  rally  and  to  direct  its  principal  members,  as  at  a 

*  Mdmoires  d'an  Bourgeois  de  Paris.    Par  Le  Docteur  V^ron.    Tome  Sizi^me^ 
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loberpeiBod  -was  done,  in  the  midst  of  ilie  amoiated  but  v^palar  move* 
ments  ef  a  oongtitiitional  monarchy.  Theie  precodoiu  political  reunioni 
were  overthrown  by  the  same  impetnous  torrent  which  earned  away  the 
throne  of  the  10th  of  August. 

The  yast  influence  of  Madame  Roland's  salon  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  This  remarkable  woman,  clever  and  ambitious,  ruled  over  the 
men  of  her  party  as  if  die  had  been  their  chie£  She  was  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  organise  the  bourgeoisie  of  France  of  '89.  She  was  in 
the  posBession  of  more  gxaees  and  amiability  than  is  generally  supposed, 
1>nt  her  projects  for  the  future,  perchance  reasonable,  but  certainly  pre- 
matare,  were  <{nickly  upset  by  catastrophes.  There  were  no  more  salons 
'when  the  aeaffold  became  peimanent ! 

Women,  however,  began  to  regain  power  the  moment  the  days  of 
Terror  had  gone  by.  The  beauties  of  the  epoch,  among  whom  Madame 
Tallien  occupies  historically  the  first  rank,  assured  their  empire  by  the 
pity  and  humanity  shown  to  the  victims.  The  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
tihe  cynical  ex-Director  of  the  Opera  would  make  us  believe,  sympathising 
^ith  all  forms  of  suffering,  les  entrainait  meme  a  defaciles  tendresses  ! 

Under  the  Directory,  Madame  de  Stael  saw,  on  her  return  from 
iSwitaeriand,  the  leaders  of  all  shades  of  the  old  party  reassembled  in  her 
<fialons.  Her  doors  were  only  closed  to  the  Jacobms.  The  author  of 
*^  Corinne"  was  indebted  ioT  this  great  influence  to  the  remarkable  qualities 
of  her  heart  and  intellect,  to  an  indefatigable  activity,  and  to  a  certain 
p-odigalil^  of  herself  and  of  her  sentiments.  Those  even  whom  she 
pleased  least  capitulated  in  the  long  run.  She  succeeded  in  bringing 
within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions  every  person  of  distinction  or 
renown.  But  diese  reunions,  where  Madame  de  Stael  pretended  to  reign 
and  govern,  were  deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Exiled  to  Switierland,  she  regretted  there  for  a  long  time  her  salon  in 
'Fmsy  or,  as  she  used  to  call  it,  her  rivulet  of  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

The  Consulat  saw  several  salons  of  more  or  less  importance  open  their 
doors,  and  allowed  them  to  exist.  Madame  de  Montesson,  widow  of  a 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  wife  she  had  been,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
been  ^  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  assembled  at  her  soirees  persons  attached 
to  different  parties,  and  sought  to  effect  a  fusion  between  different 
regimes.  Madame  de  Montesson,  friend  of  t^e  Beauhamais,  showed 
Iwseif  devoted  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  she  made  converts  among  the 
emtgrante,  and  even  among  the  great  names  of  liie  old  nobility,  to  the 
new  order  4>f  things. 

At  ikoB  ^K)di,  the  graces,  the  charms,  and  the  intelligence  of  Madame 
R^eamier,  attracted  within  her  circle  a  polished  and  amiable  society,  but 
more  of  a  literary  than  of  a  political  cast. 

Under  the  £Impire,  the  women  whose  society  was  most  courted,  who 
took  the  first  places  at  the  imperial  court,  and  who  graced  the  brilliant 
assemiidies  of  the  staff  on  days  of  festivals,  revelled  in  that  great  and  ridi 
beauty,  which  inspires  neither  elegies,  nor  madrigals,  nor  sonnets,  but 
yikath  moves  the  senses  before  either  heart  or  intellect  know  anything 
abmtit. 

Madame  la  DucheSse  de  Bassano,  Madame  la  Oomtesse  Duchitel,  Ma- 
dame R^^nault  de  Saint-Jean-d'Angely,  Madame  la  Dudtesse  de  Vioence, 
Madame  Visoonti;  and,  in  second  rank,  many  a  pr^et's  wife,  give  us  an 
idea  ef  dnt  foeanty  whidh  is  compatible  with  elegance  and  giaee,  but 
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which,  in  order  to  conquer,  disdains  to  borrow  anything  from  the  imagi- 
nation, from  the  refinements  of  mind,  or  from  all  those  subtle  and  studied 
coquetries  which  are  requisite  to  impart  passion  in  calmer  and  more 
tranquil  epochs. 

The  numerous  varieties,  and  different  shades  of  beauty,  are  in  all  times 
represented  among  women ;  but  the  diverse  regimes  that  govern  society 
only  place  in  the  foremost  rank  those  whose  beauty,  so  to  say,  shows 
itself  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit,  with  the  ideas,  it  might 
almost  be  said  with  the  philosophy,  of  the  time.  Thus,  under  the 
Empire,  an  upright,  imposing  bearing,  a  Greek  outline,  a  look  full  of  fire, 
a  power  of  attraction  wnich  would  no  more  admit  of  being  questioned 
than  the  bravery  of  French  warriors,  some  sense  and  intelligence, — but  an 
intelligence  unclouded  by  chimeras  or  vain  misgivings,  keeping  within 
the  circle  marked  out  for  it,  appreciating  only  positive  things,  and  pre- 
ferring in  love  a  sustained  heroism  to  a  languishing  sentimentality, — such 
were,  in  the  first  years  of  the  "entury,  the  principal  moral  and  physical 
features  of  the  women  who  were  celebrated  by  their  triumphs  in  salons, 
as  also  perhaps  by  the  glory  of  those  who  loved  them. 

The  women  of  the  Empire  entertained  the  most  tender  enthusiasm,  the 
most  sympathising  weakness  for  living  illustrations  of  the  field  of  battle ; 
for  those  brilliant  officers  whose  persons  revealed  force,  vigour,  and  cou- 
rage.    The  Lauzuns  of  that  epoch  were  so  many  heroes. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  the  imperial  regime,  a  new  group  of 
women  gathered  round  Queen  Hortense,  and,  taking  after  her,  came 
under  the  influence  of  more  refined  graces,  and  more  chaste  and  delicate 
sensibilities. 

A  new  reign  of  women  was  inaugurated  with  the  Restoration.  Clever 
women,  with  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  aristocratic  manners,  and  a 
simplicity  which  took  uncommonly,  shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  salons, 
where  they  were  surrounded  with  homages  and  distinguished  by  a  discreet 
and  reputable  celebrity.  Lamartine  came,  and  the  political,  the  poetic 
and  literary  woman,  once  more  took  the  lead.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
resuscitate  the  different  classes,  the  different  opinions  of  societies,  as  at 
that  time  constituted,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  women  that  were  then  met 
with,  distinguished  in  their  own  circles  and  their  own  little  worlds,  and 
who  rivalled  with  one  another  in  charms,  in  wit,  and  in  emulation. 

After  the  renowned  salons  of  Madame  de  Montcalm,  Madame  de 
Puras,  and  a  few  others,  which  M.  de  Yillemain  has  lately  described, 
with  expressions  of  deep  regret  for  times  now  gone  by,  a  whole  youthful 
world  might  be  quoted,  who,  bursting  into  bloom  under  the  Restoradon, 
heralded  its  chief  features  by  a  poetic  physionomy,  a  graceful  melan- 
choly, and  a  Christian  philosophy. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  young  woman  with  light  hair  at  the  balls  of  Ma- 
dame the  Duchess  of  Berry,  gliding  lightly  by,  scarcely  touching  the 
ground,  every  movement  impressed  with  so  much  elegance  that  one 
was  struck  with  her  gracefulness  before  knowing  she  was  a  beauty? 
Who  then  recognised  the  young  Marchioness  of  Castries,  and  cannot  now 
embody  the  idea  of  that  youthful,  charming,  aerial  beauty,  which  was 
applauded  and  honoured  in  the  salons  of  the  Restoration  ?  The  society 
of  the  time,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  sentimental  Elvira  of 
the  *'  Meditations,"  was  less  terrestrial  and  less  pagan  in  its  tastes  than 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.    Nevertheless,  the  grandiose  and 
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imposing  style  of  beauty  was  still  worthily  upheld,  with  the  aid  of  a  cer- 
tain elegance  derived  m)m  blood  and  descent,  by  the  Duchess  of  Guiche> 
since  Duchess  of  Grammont.  A  young  girl  was  also  at  the  same  epoch 
much  sought  after  in  all  the  aristocratic  salons,  where  she  was  not  less 
admired  for  her  rare  and  splendid  beauty  than  she  was  for  that  poetic 
talent  which  made  of  her  '^  la  Muse  de  la  Patrie.'' 

Political  men  were  at  that  time  entertained,  if  not  presided  over,  in 
the  salons  of  Madame  de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  young  Duchess  of 
Broglio.  There  was  in  these  two  distinguished  ladies  a  delightful  harmony 
of  intelligence  and  thought,  and  of  elevated  and  religious  sentiments  not 
incompatible  with  worldly  and  political  pursuits. 

The  somewhat  despotic  power  of  handsome  swordsmen  was  put  down 
in  the  boudoirs  and  salons.  There  were  other  things  to  talk  about 
besides  duels,  bulletins  of  the  grande  armde,  and  cavalry  charges.  Cele- 
brated preachers,  bishops  of  a  rather  worldly  turn,  people  of  talent  and  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  political  men  of  a  certain  importance,  were 
now  the  chief  persons  who  obtained  favour  in  these  eloquent  and  aristo- 
cratic assemblies. 

Fashionable  la^es  even  attended  the  more  interesting  debates  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each  orator  filled  the  galleries  with  his  friends 
upon  the  days  when  he  was  to  address  the  house.  The  secret  of  a  femi- 
nine protection  could  be  detected  even  in  the  highest  political  destinies 
of  the  time  ;  every  minister  had  his  Egeria.  Princess  Bagration,  whose 
beauty,  graces,  and  wit,  admired  at  more  than  one  congress,  have  become 
a  matter  of  history,  encouraged  and  fostered,  by  her  attendance  at  the 
tribune,  the  easy  yet  spirited  eloquence  of  M.  de  Martignac. 

A  new  era  commenced  with  the  Monarchy  of  July.  The  salons  of  the 
preceding  regime  continued  open,  but  they  were  filled  with  regrets,  spite, 
and  bad  humour  against  the  government  which  had  just  been  installed. 
Then  a  new  and  distinct  race  of  women  sprang  into  existence,  took  the 
impression  of  the  day,  and  soon  imparted  a  tone  to  all  around.  These 
young  women,  of  a  beauty  which  held  a  middle  place  between  the  beauty 
of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  Restoration,  making  their  entrance  into  the 
world  after  the  government  of  July  was  established  and  consolidated, 
knew  only  it,  troubled  themselves  Very  little  with  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  were  now  in  no  small  degree  faded,  and 
launched  forth  in  a  career  of  their  own,  full  of  charms  and  delights. 
Paris  had  experienced  the  reign  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6  ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  Place  Saint  Georges.  Every  quarter  of  Paris  has,  in  reality,  its  dis- 
tinctive manners,  the  contrast  between  which  can  neither  be  calculated 
nor  appreciated  by  distance.  Young  women  made  their  appearance  at 
this  moment,  and  aspired  to  the  Mvolous  and  evanescent  celebrity  of 
fashion,  who  were  possessed  of  charms,  and  always  dressed  in  a  style  alike 
rich  and  recherche,  who  were  intellectual  but  inclined  to  the  positive, 
and  no  longer  carried  away  by  the  imagination,  and  who  were  possessed 
of  a  determination  of  will,  which  was  sustained  without  an  effort  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  varied  and  most  brilliant  .dissipation.  In  the  world  of 
that  time,  fortune  held  as  great  a  place  as  ever,  and  even  greater  than 
heretofore.  People  took  a  pleasure  in  displaying  their  riches,  either  by 
costly  diess,  by  the  splendour  of  their  equipages,  or  by  their  luxurious 
forniture,  extending  itself  to  the  fine  arts  and  objects  of  vertu.     These 
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distincliye  £eatare8  of  fitthicMiable  ladies^  some  of  whom  afctraNstod  even  the 
attention  of  the  young*  heir  to  the  throne  under  the  Monarchy  of  July,  axe 
well  known.  It  wouU  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  few  names,  but  d&cretion 
forbids. 

Without  the  circle  of  the  court  of  Ein^  Louis  Philippe  it  is  impossible 
to  seize  upon  and  describe  the  numerous  forms  which  vanity  assumed  in 
the  ever-renewing  confusion  and  agitation  of  the  day.  It  was  the  great 
era  for  dres^g  for  effect  and  for  coquetry  without  disguise. 

In  1831,  the  wealthy  bourgeoioe  made  the  Opera  their  home  ;  th^ 
took  the  place  there  of  the  great  families  and  the  great  names  of  the 
Bestoration. 

More  than  one  young  woman  established  her  reputaticm  as  a  lady  of 
fashion  in  a  box  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  There  are  some 
beauties  with  whom  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights  and  the  staring  of  the 
crowd  impart  additional  animation  to  their  countenances  and  enhance 
their  attractions. 

Who  has  not  had  the  indiscretion  to  allow  his  lorgnette  to  rest  upon  a 
charming  lady  full  of  smiles,  with  black  eyes  and  eyebrows,  whose  neck 
and  shoulders  presented  the  most  exquisite  outlines  and  the  most  graceful 
movements  ?  Her  expressive  physiognomy  depicted  almost  instontane*- 
ously  the  lively  emotions  which  she  received  from  the  theatre,  and  the 
pleasure  which  the  homage  by  which  she  was  surrounded  gave  to  her. 
The  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  young  men,  as  well  as  many  old  men, 
proverbial  for  their  gallantry,  rivalled  widi  one  another  in  the  vigour  d 
their  assaults  iqK)n  her  youth  and  heart,  in  despite  of  the  foot-lights  and 
a  husband.  Nor  was  she  wanting  in  spirit  to  repel  these  assiduities. 
^'  Take  care,"  she  said  to  a  septuagenary  one  day,  who  was  harassing  her 
with  his  attentions,  ^^  je  vais  vous  c^er." 

This  young  lady,  whose  name  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  whose 
position  placed  her  alongside  of  the  court,  was  to  be  seen  at  the  most 
Suhionable  balls  as  well  as  in  the  most  prominent  and  recherche  seat  at 
the  race-course.  Her  absence  &om  any  one  of  these  rendezvous  of 
opulence,  luxury,  and  frivolity,  would  have  been  felt  by  all.  She  eclipsed 
all  competitors  wherever  she  showed  herself  and  according  to  the  Latin 
historian,  <<  eo  magis  prsefulgebat  quod  non  videbatur." 

During  this  regime  of  eighteen  years'  duration,  the  romances  of  Madame 
Sand  and  of  Balzac,  and  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  imparted  a 
peculiar  character  to  young  women.  Boldness  of  conception,  cavalier- 
Hke  manners,  a  sensibility  susceptible  of  deep  emotions,  but  only  for  posi« 
tive  ihiD^,  or  where  their  interests  were  concerned,  constituted  the  dis- 
tinctive rcatures  of  the  more  or  less  political  and  more  or  less  fashionable 
women  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some,  of  g^od  birth,  charming  manners,  and  high  spirits,  indulged  in 
eccentricities  of  conduct  not  altogether  feminine.  One  of  these,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  field  sports,  a  first-rate  rider,  ready  to  engage  any 
Madame  Patin  who  should  cross  her  path  with  sword  or  pistol,  who 
smoked  egregiously,  and  never  cared  to  control  the  fantasies  of  either 
her  heart  or  her  head,  had  still  the  power  to  attract  round  her,  whether 
at  the  theatre,  at  the  steeple-chase,  or  in  the  salons,  serious  and  im- 
portant personages,  as  well  as  "  the  fine  flower  of  our  golden  youth^^ 
Free-thinker,  if  you  so  will  it,  imtameable  in  character,  taking  life  boldly^ 
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'  pbilosophicaly  she  would,  like  the  Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  hare 
cheered  the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.  by  her  witty  saying^ ;  she  would,  in 
the  eaily  days  of  her  youth,  have  roused,  by  her  numerous  attractions,  the 
worn-out  passions  of  Louis  XV. 

All  this^  let  it  be  said  without  sarcasm  for  that  vast  number  of  young 
women,  amiable,  well-informed,  regular,  reasonable,  and  far  from  void  of 
heauty,  whom  the  higher  classes  and  the  middle  classes  riTal  one  another 
in  brmgii^  up  in  a  style  whidi  tends  every  day  to  confound  the  two 
classes  more  and  more  together. 

Those  exchanges  of  tides  of  nobility  for  large  fortunes,  which  were  so 
common  under  the  Restoration,  continued  under  the  Monarchy  of  July. 
Under  this  latter  regime,  the  balance  to  be  made  in  a  contract  between 
a  coat  of  arms  and  a  dowry  was  regulated  with  increased  pammony,  and 
not  always  so  much  in  favour  of  the  escutcheon.  Many  a  young  woman, 
inheritor  of  the  paternal  millions,  laboriously  accumulated  m  the  practice 
of  a  more  or  less  liberal  profession,  purchased  her  title  of  countess,  and 
her  right  of  presentation  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Germain, 
for  a  very  modest  annuity  settled  upon  the  husband,  who  was  in  no  way 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ci^ital  from  whence  it  was  derived.  Under 
the  junior  branch,  the  purchase  of  a  title  of  nobility  experienced  a  great 
decline  in  value. 

The  parliamentary  government  upheld,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
if  not  an  elegant  and  refined  phraseology  in  the  salons,  at  least  a 
certain  degree  of  taste  and  ability.  But  still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
among  the  women  who  gave  themselves  the  greatest  trouble  to  lead  the 
fashion,  no  onall  number  were  also  ^'  women  of  business.''  Many  a 
beauty  with  diarming  eyes  and  most  attractive  and  poetic  countenance^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  daily  life  and  the  thousand  cares  and 
anxieties  inseparable  from  their  pretensions,  would  exhibit  greater  skill  in 
detecting  the  eombinations  of  the  Bourse  than  her  husband,  absorbed  in 
stock-exchange  speculations,  and  having  littie  or  nothing  else  to  think  of. 

One  of  the  most  £Eishionable  women  of  the  Government  of  July,  and 
whose  exceeding  beauty  would  have  filled  the  salons  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Restoration  with  adUniration,  allowed  herself  to  be  particularly  carried 
away  by  what,  in  her  case,  was  a  fe,mily  passion  for  gambling  in  the 
fimds.  She  would  conceive  and  follow  out  combinations  of  the  most 
extensive  bearing,  and  often  conduct  them  to  a  fortunate  result  such 
as  she  herself  had  alone  foreseen ;  and  all  that  united  to  a  noble  patronage 
of  art^  and  an  admirable  appreciation  for  intelligence  and  originality  of 
views. 

The  most  modest  artist  was  favoured  with  the  same  delicate  attentions 
in  the  salons  of  that  lady,  whose  aspect  and  attitudes  were  those  of  a 
duchess,  as  the  leading  diplomatists,  financiers,  or  statesmen  of  the  day. 
A  strong  inclination  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  rare  creates  the  love  of 
money^  and  hence  it  is  that,  amidst  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of 
industry,  many  women,  who,  one  would  think,  could  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  cultivate  tiieir  beauty  and  study  their  dress,  display  a 
practical  capiusty  for  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  affairs. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  great  ladies  of  the 
court  had  nothing  but  gambling  with  which  to  ruin  or  to  enrich  them- 
8el?es :  in  oar  times,  intellect  and  talent  play  a  &r  greater  part  in  the 
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combinations  which  propose  to  themselves  the  acquiring  of  a  large  fortune 
as  a  result.  The  possession  of  riches  has  not,  however,  the  effect  of 
deadening  the  sympathies  of  these  great  ladies ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
natural  tendencies  are  always  towards  generous  and  noble  actions. 

The  women  in  that  numerous  gallery  of  portraits  sketched  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Saint  Simon,  ever  absorbed  in  their  beauty,  their  great 
luxury,  and  their  brilliant  pleasures,  combined  with  the  transaction  of  a 
serious  business,  are  wanting  in  this  last  great  feature.  None  showed 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  uniting  the  imagination  of  a  Law  or  a 
Colbert  with  the  severe  and  charming  attitudes  of  a  Maintenon,  the  lovely 
coquetry  of  a  Duchess  of  Bourgogpie,  or  the  tender  and  loving  heart  of 
a  La  Valli^re. 

A  few  political  salons  flourished  under  the  Monarchy  of  July.  A 
title  of  nobility,  a  large  fortune,  a  graceful  hospitality,  personal  cnarms, 
or  the  reputation  of  beauty,  do  not  suffice  for  a  person  of  distinction, 
loving  the  world,  to  draw  around  her  men  of  standing,  occupying  or 
having  occupied  high  stations,  and  to  create  a  centre  of  conversation 
which  shall  above  all  things  be  well  informed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  requires,  to  produce  such  a  result,  to  have  kept  up  intimate 
relations  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  one's 
own.  How  clever  and  ready  must  the  hostess  also  be,  who  has  always 
at  her  command  the  language  which  is  best  adapted  for  those  whom  she 
has  to  address,  and  finds  words  to  gratify  every  one  ? 

Members  of  the  two  chambers — ministers,  artists,  and  literary  men — 
were  among  the  privileged  classes  in  the  salons  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  sometimes  presided  over  by  a  great  foreign  lady.  These 
intimate  and  familiar  reunions  brought  political  men  together,  and  more 
than  one  result,  useful  to  the  country,  was  thus  often  brought  abont 
amidst  those  conflicts  of  opinion  which  arise  from  parliamentary  discus- 
sion. Many  an  academical  election  was  also  decided  by  the  influences  of 
the  salons,  and  there  still  exist  little  groups  of  academicians,  who,  by 
their  worldly  habits,  evidently  consider  themselves  as  necessary  elements 
of  fashionable  society. 

Women  have  been  sovereigns,  and  have  seen  themselves  surrounded  by 
flatterers  in  all  ages.  In  Homer  we  find  old  men  admiring  the  graces 
of  Helen,  exalting  her  charms  and  attractions,  and  grieving  over  the 
power  of  such  fatal  seductions.  Theocritus,  full  of  sentiment  and  passion, 
makes  his  companions  and  rivals  join  with  him  in  singing  the  beauty  of 
the  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  The  munificence  of  emperors  and  kings  has 
raised  statues  and  palaces  to  those  whom  they  have  loved.  This  some- 
what pagan  worship  for  the  beauty  of  women  no  longer  exists  in  our 
times.  Women  reign,  and  always  will  reign,  over  the  heart ;  but  in  the 
present  day  the  young  woman  and  wife  is  rather  an  object  of  respect 
and  esteem  than  of  attentions  and  gallantry.  Clubs,  which  multiply 
every  day,  keep  men  away  from  female  society ;  they  lose  the  influence 
of  their  mild  and  beneficial  example,  and  they  oblige  the  more  refined 
sex  to  put  up  with  their  own  rude  and  masculine  habits,  even  to  the 
smoking  of  cigars.  The  nineteenth  century  is  very  far  removed  from' 
the  time  when  a  La  Rochefoucauld  said  to  a  Duchess  of  Longueville : 

Pour  m^riter  son  coeur,  i)our  plaire  k  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois ;  je  I'aurai  faite  aux  dieux ! 
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BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

Pabt  L 

I  HAVE  ever  been  a  lover  of  the  '^  dolce  hi  niente/'  and  I  have  always 
found  this  favourite  pursuit  most  to  my  taste  when  I  could  indulge  it 
beneath  the  blue  skies  and  amidst  the  balmj  breezes  of  the  sweet  South. 
This  lazy  disposition  led  me  into  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1846 :  and  I 
was  not  driven  away  by  the  approach  of  springy — the  usual  signal  for  the 
Mght  of  travellers,  vfho,  swallow-like,  migrate  in  a  body  towards  the 
chilly  North  at  the  first  ray  of  the  bright  sunshine  which  ushers  in  the 
luxurious  summer  of  the  favoured  peninsula. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  I  was  sauntering  down 
the  Corso  at  Rome,  resolved  to  lounge  away  the  summer  day,  until  the 
hour  at  which  I  was  invited,  together  with  the  whole  Roman  society,  to 
a  fete  at  Prince  Torlonia's  villa,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia.  I  happened  to 
enter  a  shop  for  some  trifling  purchase,  and  I  soon  learnt,  from  the  eager 
questions  of  several  persons  whom  I  found  there,  that  the  expected  enter- 
tainment was  postponed.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  of  intention,  I  received  the  nrst  intimation  of  an  event  which 
was  totally  unforeseen  by  any  person  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Vatican—^ 
"  E  morto  il  Sovrano." 

Gregory  XVI.  died  that  morning.  No  one  had  been  apprised  of  his 
danger.  Although  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  a  few  days  by  a 
swelling  in  the  leg,  so  slight  an  inconvenience  had  created  no  alarm,  and 
had  scarcely  been  known  to  any  but  his  immediate  attendants.  Mortifi- 
cation came  on  suddenly ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  good  old  man  had  ceased 
to  breathe.  This  Pope  had  been  a  monk ;  and  when  visiting  his  palaces, 
I  have  often  seen,  beneath  the  stately  canopies  and  the  gold-embroidered 
coverings  which  protect  the  slumbers  of  the  Chief  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, the  hard  sacking  upon  which  he  really  slept  after  his  elevation  to 
the  Roman  purple,  as  he  had  previously  done  amidst  the  austerities  of 
the  cloister.  But  Grreg^ry  was  not  loved  by  his  people.  As  a  sovereign 
be  was  justly  regarded  as  a  systematic  opposer  of  political  reform ;  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  crowded  the  fortresses  of  the  State  suffi- 
ciently attested  his  severity  towards  all  those  who  strove  to  introduce  in- 
novations on  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country.  The  Roman  States 
were  notoriously  the  worse  governed  portion  of  Italy.  Justice  was  exposed 
to  every  sordid  influence  by  which  it  could  be  corrupted :  the  extensive 
brigandage,^which  had  rendered  the  country  so  insecure  under  the  reign 
of  Gregory's  predecessor,  was  barely  repressed  by  large  detachments  of 
troops  scattered  amidst  the  hills  that  surround  Rome ;  and,  although 
crime  was  far  less  frequent  here  than  in  more  thickly-peopled  countries, 
this  circumstance  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  simple  habits  of  the 
people,  which  reduced  their  wants  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  which  renders  the  existence,  even  of  the  poorest 
classes,  almost  luxurious,  if  compared  to  the  terrible  destitution  of  north- 
ern countries. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a  reformation  in  the  institutions  of  the 
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country  had  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  Gregory's  consideration ;  but 
he  resolutely  refused  to  adopt  any  measures  that  tended  towards  a  change. 
Warned  by  the  revolutionary  movement  which  had  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  Papacy  in  the  first  yew  of  his  rdgn,  he  resolved  to  keep  the 
leaders  of  that  formidable  insurrection  within  his  power,  and  to  repress 
all  attempts  at  political  modifications,  especially  the  long-desired  measure 
of  the  secularisadon  of  the  government.  Nor  can  we  refuse  to  dus  pon- 
tiff the  praise  of  politLoal  foresight  at  least,  and  a  just  estimate'  of  the 
dangers  that  menaced  him,  whi^  we  find  that  the  individuals  who  took 
a  chief  part  in  that  insurrection,  and  who  were  expressly  ezdudod  from 
the  amnesty  which  Gregory  found  himself  compelled  to  give,  were  the 
same  who  drove  his  successor  into  exile,  and  conducted  the  mischievous 
farce  of  the  Roman  Republic  of  1849.  He  was  aware  that  the  jcountry 
was  filled  with  secret  associations,  professing  the  most  darii^  aotd  dan- 
gerous p(^itieal  creeds ;  and  idiat  if  once  the  system  of  repreision  was 
modified,  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  force  to  centred  the  inevitable 
movement.  Foreign  bayonets  or  internal  despotism  seemed  the  only  alter- 
natives which  their  own  weakness  forced  upon  the  too-willing  govern- 
ments of  Italy  as  their  sole  refiige  against  the  wild  theorists  of  revdiutum. 

Immediately  alter  his  death,  the  body  of  Gregory  XVI.  was  embalmed, 
and  laid  in  state  in  the  Siztine  Chapel,  invested  with  the  royal  robes. 
The  Noble  Guard  watched  over  it  by  night  and  day  ;  and  many  of  their 
number  evinced  sincere  regret  for  a  master  who  had  shown  constant 
kindness  and  consideration  to  all  who  approached  him.  The  body  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  chapel  of  tl^  Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  remained  until  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  were  eompl^;ed; 
and  hero  the  people  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  dead  pontiff's  shoe,  as  his 
foot  rested  against  the  grating  of  the  chapeL  The  funend  ceremony  was 
performed  in  St.  Peter's  with  great  pomp.  A  gigantic  catafalque  had 
been  erected,  proportioned  to  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  great  Bj^ilica, 
and  the  funeral  mass  took  place  with  the  usual  magnificent  accompani- 
ments. This  ceremcmy  terminated  the  public  services  of  the  int^ment^ 
which  was  characterised  by  the  accustomed  splendour  of  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  by  the  fiigid  indifference  which  might  be  expected  beside 
the  grave  of  a  prince  who  had  no  family  and  no  friends  around  him ; 
who  died,  as  he  had  lived,  alone,  amidst  a  people  who  loved  him  not, 
surrounded  by  dependants  who  sought  their  personal  interests  only,  or 
by  priests  whose  lives  were  as  lonely  and  as  uncared  for  as  his  own. 

The  aaddest  sight  of  all  was  one  to  which  the  public  were  not  adndtted, 
although  I  chanced  to  witness  it.  There  is  a  lofty  doorway  near  the 
ch&pel,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  great  entrance  to  St.  Peter's>  almost 
opposite  to  the  tomb,  famous  as  the  work  of  Canova,  and  erected  by 
George  IV.  to  the  memory  of  the  last  princes  of  the  home  of  Stuart  In  . 
a  cavity  over  this  door  is  the  temporary  resting-place  of  the  popes,  who^ 
in  accordance  with  long  usage,  are  deposited  here  imtil  the  death  of  his 
successor  ejects  each  occupant  in  turn  fix)m  his  sti*ange  burial-place ; 
affcer  which  the  body  is  removed,  either  to  the  subterranean  vaults  of  St. 
Peter's,  where  many  of  the  pontiffs  are  entombed,  or  to  the  burial-places 
<^  th^  fiEunily,  if  they  prefer  to  sleep  amidst  the  ashes  of  their  own  race. 
From  this  place  the  body  of  Pius  VIII.  had  been  removed  privately,  oa 
the  preceding  evening,  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  vaults  beneath. 
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At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  remains  of  Gregory  XVI.  were  convejred 
from  ikke  opposite  chapel  acroes  the  dimly-lighted  church.  The  body  was 
then  deposited  in  its  coffins ;  after  which  it  was  placed  in  a  strange- 
looking  box  of  common  deal,  that  resembled  an  ordinary  packing-case, 
and  swung  up  by  ropes  into  the  hole  over  the  door,  where  ihe  masons 
proceeded  to  brick  it  up.  During  this  operation — it  cannot  be  called  a 
<^remony»-theTe  were  a  few  torches  to  enable  the  workmen  to  accomplish 
-their  tasK ;  a  solemn  chant  burst  at  intervals  finom  the  choir,  and  the 
thriUing  tones  of  the  funeral  dii^  gave  some  relief  to  the  dreariness  of 
the  Tast  temple,  whose  partial  illumination  cast  its  livid  glare  upon  the 
features  <tf  a  corpse — bedecked  with  royal  robes.  The  creaking  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  coffin  was  raised ;  the  absence  of  ail  appearance 
of  feeling  or  respect  in  the  few  spectators ;  the  whispered  conversation, 
<and  not  unfirequent  smiles  of  two  cardinals,  whose  official  station  compelled 
them  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  added  a  still  drearier  effect  to  the 
<old  reality  of  the  scene,  and  recalled  to  my  memory  the  vivid  contrast 
of  the  spectacle  which  I  had  witnessed  but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  he, 
who  had  been  oonngned  with  so  little  reverence  to  his  last  dwelling, 
liad  bestowed  his  benediction  on  a  whole  population,  kneeling  before  him 
in  the  attitude  of  deepest  humility. 

The  quaint  and  antique  ceremonies  of  the  Conclave,  which  was  imme- 
diately assembled  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  interesting  in  detail.  Many  and  various  rumours  prevailed 
as  to  the  candidate  who  had  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  vacant 
^chair  of  St.  Peter,  but  he  who  was  chosen  was,  perhaps,  the  last  that 
was  expected  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  suffrages.  The  Conclave, 
often  so  slow  in  its  deliberations,  consumed  but  little  time  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  Icmg  before  such  a  result  was  anticipated,  Rome  was  astounded 
by  dbe  election  of  Cardinal  Mastai.  Cardinal  Gizzi,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  abilities,  and  popular  from  his  liberal  opinions,  was  the  candidate 
towards  whom  the  public  wish  had  turned  in  anxious  expectation  ;  and 
his  election  was  considered  probable.  The  new  Pope,  though  less 
remarkable  for  talent,  was  known  to  entertain  liberal  views,  ai^d  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  Legation  over  which  he  had  presided  by  his 
mild  and  amiable  character.  His  election  was,  therefore,  hailed  with 
g^ness,  as  giving  a  promise  of  improvement  and  progress.  This  favour- 
able augury  was  forther  confirmed  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal 
Gizzi  to  the  ministry ;  and  seldom  has  a  sovereign  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  more  universal  joy  than  that  which  hailed  the  election  of 
Pius  IX. 

The  ceremony  of  a  papal  coronation  is  less  remarkable  than  the  ordi- 
nary splendour  of  the  Roman  court  would  lead  to  expect  It  is,  in  fact, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  high  mass  which  is  celebrated  in  St.  Peter's  three 
times  in  eveiy  year,  with  such  imposing  effect,  by  the  Pontiff  himself, 
and  wfaidi,  considering  l^e  unequalled  magnificence  of  the  church,  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  clerical  costumes,  the  imposing  appearance  of 
the  ^dicTB  w1k>  line  the  long  and  lofty  aisles,  the  solemnity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic ritual,  which  is  here  disj^yed  in  its  most  impressive  rarm,  is  at  all 
tunes  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonials  that  it  is  possible  to  behold. 
The  only  addition  to  the  usual  service,  excepting  some  prayers  adapted 
to  t^  oecaskm,  was  the  emblematic  rite  of  burning  taw  in  a  large  censer 
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before  the  Pope,  as  he  was  carried  up  the  church  in  his  chair  of  state, 
whilst  a  Yoioe  in  warning  tones  repeats  aloud  the  words :  ''  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi;" — a  record  of  the  instability  of  his  newly-acquired  gran- 
deur that  was  speedily  impressed  in  a  still  more  enduring  manner  upon 
the  heart  of  Pius  IX. 

The  act  of  inaugiuration  takes  place  on  the  '^  Loggia,"  or  gallery,  over 
the  great  gate  of  the  church,  when  the  mitre  is  removed  by  uie  at- 
tendant bishops,  and  the  triple  tiara  b  placed  on  the  new  sovereign's 
head,  whilst  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  bells  of  a  hundred 
churches  announce  the  event  to  his  subjects.  But  from  the  great  height 
of  the  porch,  and  the  consequent  distance  of  the  spectators  assembled  in 
the  square  beneath,  the  ceremony  is  imperfectly  seen,  and  produces  but 
little  effect. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  and  extensive  reforms  had  now 
become  apparent  to  every  rational  observer.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Roman  States  had  fallen  far  behind  in  the  march  of  European  progress^ 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  any  longer  to  refuse  a  reasonable  modi- 
fication of  institutions  of  which  the  abuses  were  notorious,  and  the  un- 
popularity deeply  rooted.  The  new  Pope  was  well  informed  concerning 
the  public  feeling,  and  the  natural  mildness  and  docility  of  his  character 
disposed  him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  representations  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  people,  whilst  he  was  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  evil  designs  that  were  mingled  with  the  newly-awakened  hopes.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  events  that  ensued  alone  to  a  deficiency 
of  foresight  or  energy  in  the  Pope ;  no  degree  of  firmness  or  political 
address  in  the  sovereign  could  have  sufficed  to  stem  the  torrent,  unsup- 
ported as  he  was  by  any  material  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  masses,  and  fostered  by  the  revolutionary  clubs,  as 
soon  as  the  first  impulse  was  given,  by  raising  the  cry  of  reform  through- 
out Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  liberal  act 
of  the  new  pontiff  was  in  effect  the  first  step  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  17  th  of  July,  one  month  after  his  election  was  proclaimed, 
Pius  gave  forth  an  amnesty,  which  released  upwards  of  three  thousand 
political  delinquents,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  the  pardoned  should 
pledge  their  honour  not  to  enter  into  any  future  plots  against  the  Roman 
government.  How  far  these  gentlemen  redeemed  their  plighted  words^ 
the  subsequent  career  of  Sterbini,  Galetti,  Orioti,  and  others  amongst 
the  prisoners  then  emancipated,  has  informed  the  world  ! 

No  words  can  describe  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  this — ^the  first 
popular  act  that  had  emanated  for  so  long  from  any  papal  government — ; 
was  received  throughout  Italy.  One  universal  shout  of  triumph  burst 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  people ;  the  loud  freedom-cry  resounded  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  **  Pio  Nono"  became  the  national 
idol.  Processions,  composed  of  every  class,  rushed  by  torchlight  to  the 
Quirinal  to  express  their  g^titude,  and  to  receive  the  Pope's  benediction. 
Wherever  he  appeared  his  path  was  strewed  with  flowers  ;  happy  voices 
exultingly  proclaimed  him  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  the  people  un- 
harnessed his  horses  that  they  might  themselves  draw  the  carriage  of 
their  benefactor  ;  whilst  badges  of  white  and  yellow — Pius's  colours- 
were  worn  on  every  breast,  so  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  emblem  of 
revolution.     In  every  direction,  whether  at  Rome  or  m  the  provinces. 
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triumphal  arches  recorded  his  services  to  his  people  ;  hymns  of  praise 
repeated  the  joy  and  gratitude  that  he  inspired.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  douht  that  this  feeling  was  deep  and  sincere,  until  the  dan- 
gerous perturhators,  who  sought  subversion  and  not  reform,  gained  an  un- 
happy ascendancy,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Italian  liberty. 

Soon  the  elements  of  the  coming  storm  might  be  discerned  amidst 
the  universal  gladness.  The  soldiery  were  permitted,  individually,  but 
in  full  uniform,  to  join  the  tumultuous  assemblag'es,  which  now  appeared 
constantly  before  the  papal  palace,  to  express  their  satisfaction  for  past 
favours,  or  to  pray  for  more  ;  even  some  of  the  Pope's  own  guard,  men 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome,  joined  in  the  disorderly  processions. 
Soon  banners  were  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  vow  for  national  unity — the  lure  under  cover  of  which 
the  subversion  of  the  existing  governments  was  first  indicated  to  the 
people — and  all  processions  were  now  preceded  by  a  large  flag,  covered 
with  crape  and  other  funeral  ensigns,  upon  which  the  name  of  ^*  Alta 
ItaUa**  was  written  in  black  letters. 

At  length,  when  already  too  late,  the  government  became  alarmed  at 
the  extent  and  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  demonstrations,  which 
were  perpetually  repeated,  and  always  with  indications  of  increasing 
licence.  Not  only  were  the  political  functions  of  the  priesthood  loudly 
assailed,  but  the  Church  itself  was  openly  attacked;  and  as  a  first  sign  of 
hostility,  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini  were  publicly  burnt.  The 
most  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  liberal,  circles  of  Rome 
are  composed  of  the  second  class  of  the  citizens,  and  it  is  amongst  the 
advocates  and  men  of  business  that  the  energy,  information,  and  ability 
of  the  country  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  In  this  class  the  temporal  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  feudal  times,  totally  opposed 
to  the  rising  spirit  of  improvement,  and  they  had  long  looked  to  Pied- 
mont and  her  sovereign  as  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  Italy.  It 
was,  then,  from  profound  calculation  amongst  the  most  influential  and 
popular  persons  of  the  country  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  ;  and  no  sooner  was  an  attempt  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  constant  meetings,  under  cover  of  which  the  general  effer- 
vescence was  gaining  ground,  than  the  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted 
the  first  acts  of  Pius  IX.  vanished  at  once,  and  the  discontent  which 
had  been  industriously  instilled  into  the  public  mind  by  revolutionary 
agents  became  immediately  appai^nt.  In  the  month  of  June,  scarcely  a 
year  after  his  accession,  as  I  passed  the  Alps  into  Switzerland,  the  Hymn 
of  Pio  Nono  was  the  last  sound  that  I  heard  upon  Italian  ground — the 
name  of  Pio  Nono  was  carved  upon  the  rudest  rocks  of  the  Simplon : 
when  I  returned  to  Rome,  in  November,  I  found  that  the  idol  had 
already  been  removed  from  its  pedestal.  Such  and  so  fleeting  is  popular 
applause ! 

The  8th  of  November  had  been  appointed  for  the  ceremony  which, 
from  immemorial  custom,  followd  the  coronation  of  a  newly-elected  Pope^ 
called  the  "  Possesso,"  or  taking  possession  of  the  cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
ancient  Basilica  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  The  procession  was  very 
numerous,  and  of  great  historic  interest,  from  the  dresses  worn  upon  the 
occasion  :  chamberlains,  pages,  grooms,  all  were  attired  in  the  costumes 
of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  pageant  wore 
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more  the  aspect  of  a  scene  in  the  Carnival  than  the  graye  ceremonial  of 
the  most  anient  Christian  hishop  assuming  his  supremacy  in  the  prin- 
cipal ea^edral  of  Christendom.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  of  every 
rmky  rode  on  mules  or  ponies,  led  hy  grooms  or  equerries.  The  Pope 
departed  from  ancient  usage  upon  this  occa^on,  and  joined  the  procesaon 
in  his  state  carriage,  whilst  his  mule  was  led  before  him,  magnifioeotly 
caparisoned.  This  curious  and  interesting  sight  was  remarkable  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  declining  popularity 
of  the  Pope  was  first  publicly  evinced,  and  some  of  the  prelates  who 
followed  in  his  train  were  received  with  loud  expressions  of  dissatisfieustton. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  growing  discontent,  important  measures  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  had  made  great  progress.  The  Pope 
had  given  his  sanction  for  the  construction  of  four  different  lines  of  rail- 
way, destined  to  cross  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  which  the  free- 
dom of  the  communication  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce  could  be 
facilitated^  A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  criminal  oode^  to 
render  the  execution  of  justice  more  efficient^  and  to  prevent  the  oor- 
mption  of  the  judges,  which  had  hitherto  been  open  and  notonous. 
Smne  of  the  older  tribunals  were  abolished,  and  united  to  the  highest 
court  .of  justice,  denominated  the  ''Sacra  Consulta;"  and,  finally,  a 
council  of  state  was  appointed,  empowered  to  advise  and  direct  the  sove- 
reign in  all  the  measures  of  his  government.  A  munioipal  oouncil  had 
been  accorded,  and  a  senate  was  instituted.  The  council  of  state,  into 
which  the  prince  endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  honest  intelligenee  of 
the  country,  was  inaugurated  by  a  procession,  in  which  the  di{domatic 
agents  of  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  took  their  place,  amidst  the  frantic  joy 
of  the  people,  but  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  minister.  Cardinal 
Ferretti  had  replaced  Cardinal  Gizzi,  whose  failing  health  incapadtated 
him  for  the  toils  of  office,  amidst  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers^  and 
whose  popularity  had  gradually  faded  away  before  his  first  attempts  to 
repress  disorder.  Ferretti  remonstrated  against  the  perilous  licence  of 
permitting  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  to  associate  them- 
selves with  those  popular  demonstrations,  of  which  the  tendency  created 
so  much  uneasiness.  But  his  wise  foresight  was  disregarded;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  the  Pope  was  persuaded  to  give  his  consult. 

The  reforms  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  wished^  and  which 
were  now  conceded,  failed  to  satisfy  the  people,  excited  and  urged  forward 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  revolutionary  party.  These  active  agents  of 
mischief  assiduously  circulated  false  and  alarming  rumours  of  reactionary 
plots  in  order  to  create  irritation  and  dread.  All  those  who  evinced  the 
disposition  to  resist  a  headlong  career  of  subversion  were  secretly  marked 
out  and  threatened  with  assassination ;  and  accusations  of  conspiracy 
with  foreign  powers  were  widely  spread  to  increase  the  growing  ul-wiu 
towards  the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  The  people  were  thus  constantly 
maddened  by  fear,  and  excited  to  fresh  excesses  by  the  arts  of  the  secret 
societies,  to  whose  daring  and  desperate  machinations  Italy  owes  her 
present  slavery. 

But  this  state  of  agitation  and  convulsion  was  not  confined  to  Italy 
alone  ;  and  the  success  of  the  popular  party  in  other  countries  served  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  discontent,  especially  in  Rome,  where  die 
abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  was  the  object  really  enter* 
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tuned,  b J  the  uiira-Iiberal  party.  Insnrrectioiiaxy  moyemeDts  had  taken 
plaoe  in  the  provinces,  of  which  the  object  waa  to  obtain  a  national 
gnard  ;  and  aiiker  a  ^ght  attempt  at  remstuiee,  this  innovation  wis 
jpielded  to  die  wishes  of  the  people,  althoBgh  it  was  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Aaeglio,  and  many  of  the  wiser  and  more  fEur-sighted.firieiids 
of  reform.,  Rome  soon  followed  the  example,  and  on  the  5th  of  Julj, 
184T^.tbe  eivie  guard  was  instituted  there  at  the  demand  of  a  mob. 

At  Naplea  and  in  Florence,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  symptoms  of  a 
similar  ^irit  had  shown  themselves.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  had  abdi* 
catedy.  and  €ienoa  was  in  open  revolt.  In  Switzerland,  the  Catholic 
cantons  had  been  ezpeeted  to  oppose  a  desperate  renstance  to  the  de- 
mands ol  the  more  powerful  States  of  the  Federation,  but  they  yielded 
afber  Ss^foeUe  contention,  and  the  news  was  received  in  Rome  with  extrft- 
vagant  exultation.  The  town  was  illuminated,  and  the  tokens  of  the 
puhlie  joy  were  loud  and  universal  A  short  time  af^er,  when  the  Pope's 
intention  of  visiting  the  Jesuits'  College  was  known,  a  disorderly  mob 
mdbed  up  to  the  Quizinal,  resolved  to  prevent  the  execution  of  hiscbssigB. 
But  tbsjjr  found  the  palaoe-gates  closed,  and  the  Swiss  g^ard  in  readineas 
to  defend  &e  entrance.  After  some  parieying,  the  Pope  consented  to 
reeeivft  a  d^nttation  of  his  refractory  subjects ;  and  the  tumult  mm 
finally^  appeaaed  by  his  promise  to  appear  in  the  Corso  on  the  foUowin^f 
day.  Upon  that  occasion  his  carriage  was  followed  by  the  cart  of  Cicer* 
vacchio,  the  popular  demagogue,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  attendants.  In- 
sdbbini^  banners  and  rebellious  cries  arose  in  every  direction,  and  it  became 
oompkftdy  obvious  that  nothing  but  force  could  avert  the  dangws  which 
threatened  the  progress  of  events. 

Inithe  miuiths  of  January  and  February,  successive  revolutions  broke 
out  in  tiie  other  Italian  States.  At  Palermo  the  insurgents  obtained 
coBqdete  snoeess,  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  government ;  whilst  the 
Doe  di  Mi^  Grovemor  of  Sicily,  offered  no  opposition  to  the  insurree- 
tion4  Afoioe  of  seven  thousand  men  was  despatched  from  Naples  to 
rednoe  the  country  to  submission,  under  General  Desauget,  an  of&eer  of 
BUf^pesad  ability ;  but  whether  unfaithful  to  the  cause  which  he  was  sent 
to  dtfond^  or  really  ino^able,  he  took  no  effectual  steps  to  regain  what 
Jkfa^o.  had  lost,  and  after  a  shcHrt  delay  he  evacuated  Palermo.  With  the 
•  fort  in  hb  hands  and  the  Neapolitan  fleet  in  the  harbour,  he  pr^rreda 
long^  man^  across  a  hostile  country,  in  order  to  embark  at  Messina; 
sustained  eonsideraUe  loss  amidst  some  rocky  defiles,  in  which  he  impru- 
dentty  engaged  his  army,  and  was  attacked  by  the  national  forces ;  and 
finaMj^  after  fighting  his  way  to  Villabate,  where  he  defeated  the  Sici- 
lians, embarked  for  Naples,  leaving  behind  his  horses  and  g^ns,  whilst 
Sm^  remained  free  under  the  provisional  government. 

The  example  of  the  Sicilians  gave  the  signal,  which  Naples  was  not 
slow  in  obeying.  Calabria,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Carbonari, 
had  already  risen  against  the  royal  authority;  and  on  the  27th  of 
January  a  tumultuous  mob  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  der 
mnded  a  constitution.  The  cannon  of  St.  Elmo  gave  a  speedy  response 
ta  tbn  popular  cry;  and  the  blood-red  flag,  which  soared  aloft  from  the 
tDfvws  of  the  fortress,  proclaimed  that  martial — and  not  constitutional-— 
l—waa  dte  boon  whi<^  they  were  about  to  reeeive.  But  in  spite  of  these 
&Btenergetie  measures  of  the  government,  a  panic  seeips  soon  to  hare 
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paralysed  the  royal  councils,  for  subsequent  events  forbid  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  alive  to  the  wisdom  of  timely  concession.  Whatever 
motives  led  to  the  sudden  change,  it  is  certain  that,  upon  the  foUowing 
day,  the  ministry  was  dismissed,  and  a  constitution  promised,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  delighted  people.  Peace  seemed  restored,  although 
order  was  not  in  question  amidst  the  tumult  of  that  day.  The  troops 
were  strictiy  confined  to  their  barracks ;  the  national  guard  held  all  the 
posts  of  the  city ;  and  the  king  and  his  brothers  rode  through  the  town 
with  no  other  escort  than  a  few  attendants.  On  the  18th  of  February 
the  promised  constitution  was  promulgated ;  and  the  legislative  powers 
were  deputed  to  two  chambers,  of  which  one  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  other  to  be  nominated  by  the  monarch.  And  the  same 
wild  disorders,  under  the  name  of  popular  rejoicings,  which  had  disgraced 
Rome,  now  signalised  the  political  changes  at  Naples. 

Turin  next  caught  the  contagion.  The  king — formerly  distinguished 
by  the  ultra-liberalism  of  his  views,  which  had  led  him  into  open  re- 
sistance 4)0  the  government — since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia, 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  liberal  party,  whose  intentions  he  mistrusted. 
But  seduced  by  the  bright  perspective  of  Italian  independence,  which 
was  to  owe  its  existence  to  him,  and  of  which  the  chief  recompense  was 
reserved  for  him,  Charles  Albert  soon  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  movement ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February  a  constitution  was  g^ven  at 
Turin. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  accorded  the 
same  privileges  to  his  subjects;  and  the  Pope — unable  to  resist  the 
general  impulse,  but  now  sincerely  alarmed  at  the  force  of  the  torrent, 
which  he  possessed  no  material  power  to  control — was  compelled  to  pro- 
mise a  constitution  to  the  Roman  States,  whose  maxims  of  government 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  totally  inconsistent  with  popular  institu- 
tions. How  far  the  experiment  might  have  proved  practicable,  if  it  had 
been  fairly  tried,  and  a  sufficient  force  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  new  order  of  things — ^to  repress  anarchy  without  smothering  liberty — 
is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved,  we  will  yet  hope,  by  the  wisdom  of  future 
statesmen,  when  the  strong  chains  that  now  snackle  the  growth  of 
Italian  freedom  shall  be  removed.  At  that  time  the  attempt  was  futile, 
and  promised  little  success,  even  had  not  events  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  which  kindled  into  flames  the  smouldering  agitation  of  Italy ; 
for  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  abroad,  strongly  and  energetically 
fostered  by  secret  societies,  which  the  government  was  unable  to  put 
down,  and  against  which  it  had  no  means  of  defence.  And  the  mial 
catastrophe  of  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  proclamation  of 
a  republic  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  February,  gave  a  power  and  impetus 
to  the  revolutionary  party  which  henceforward  proved  irresistible. 

A  tumultuous  mob  received  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe 
with  frantic  joy ;  they  shouted  their  loud  songs  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  concluded  their  rejoicings  by  tearing  down  the 
Austrian  arms  from  the  palace  of  the  embassy,  and  burning  them 
publicly  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Every  vestige  of  Austrian  domination 
was  hurled  to  instant  destruction ;  and  even  the  escutcheons  which  were 
placed  over  the  palace-doors  of  the  Roman  princes  met  the  same  fate, 
wherever  the  eagle  was  to  be  seen  in  tiieir  arms  as  nobles  of  the  holy 
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Roman  Empire.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  even  amidst  these 
outrages,  tne  characteristic  g^ood-nature  of  the  Italians  was  strongly 
eyinced ;  and  I  chanced  to  witness  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  crowd 
to  a  proposition  made  to  them  hy  Prince  Chigi,  when  his  ahode  was 
attacked  in  order  to  remove  the  obnoxious  eagle  from  his  doorway.  At 
his  suggestion,  a  few  men  consented  to  go  up  quietly  to  the  second-floor 
of  the  palace  and  remove  the  arms  from  thence  without  breaking  the 
windows  or  injuring  the  fa9ade  of  the  house ;  and  having  accomplished 
their  purpose,  they  left  the  palace  with  loud  cheers  for  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  in  spite  of  his  known  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  popular 
party.  Pursuing  their  course,  they  proceeded  to  bum  the  Chigi  arms 
with  those  of  all  the  other  Roman  nobles  in  which  the  hated  ensign  of 
Austria  was  found. 

The  clubs,  which  had  now  obtuned  complete  mastery  over  the  public 
mind,  had  resolved  upon  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  power,  and  had 
already  commenced  their  hostile  measures  by  open  attacks  upon  the  clergy, 
who  fUled  every  office  of  importance,  in  all  of  which  the  abuses  had  long 
been  exposed  to  the  highest  degree  of  unpopularity.  A  long  system  of 
misgovemment  had  impressed  upon  the  Roman  people  the  conviction 
that  priestly  rule  was  the  source  of  all  their  sufferings;  yet  no  proposition 
can  be  more  inconsistent  with  fact  and  experience,  than  that  a  clerical 
domination  is  of  itself  feeble  and  incompetent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ruler  who  adds  spiritual  influence  to  temporal  authority  enlists  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions  in  defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  as 
the  Prophet  of  Arabia  led  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Desert  to  the  conquest 
of  the  East,  impelled  by  the  religious  fanaticism  which  their  sagacious 
master  recognised  as  the  most  invincible  spirit  that  he  could  evoke  to  his 
aid.  And  the  priestly  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  have  proved  to 
the  world  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  intellects  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive minds  that  ever  conducted  the  administration  of  human  affairs,  have 
been  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  Upon  a  people 
at  once  pious  and  superstitious,  as  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population  still 
are,  such  influence  as  churchmen  can  employ  is  calculated  to  create  a 
profound  impression.  It  is  not  then  because  Kome  has  been  governed, 
but  because  she  has  been  m»-g^vemed,  by  priests,  that  her  people  have 
been  goaded  to  so  just  a  resentment  for  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  under 
which  they  have  suffered  so  long. 

As  a  political  measure,  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  constitution 
was  useless.     The  moderate  party  had  lost  all  influence,  and  sound 
maxims  of  good  government  were  rejected  by  the  adventurers  who  domi- 
nated  the  progress  of  the  revolution.     The  conflagration  was  about  to 
break  forth  which  threatened  destruction,  not  only  to  thrones  and  insti- 
tutions, but  to  civilisation  itself — ^the  new  social  war,  which  well-nigh 
levelled  all  order  and  all  governments  alike  into  one  sweeping  and  widely- 
spread  ruin.     But  still  Rome  presented  another  imposing  ceremonial  to 
conceal  with  its  flowery  glitter  the  gulf  that  yawned  beneath  her  feet. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  finer  sight  than  was  presented  when  the 
cdvic  g^iu^,  all  brilliant  in  their  new  arms  and  accoutrements,  marched 
to  die  Quirinal,  to  thank  the  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  for 
the  constitution  that  he  had  bestowed  on  them.     When  the  Pope  ap- 
X>e&red  upon  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  7000  men,  drawn  up  in  battalions 
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upon  ih»  open  space  of  Monte  Gavalloy  nosed  their  helmets  on  ihe  point 
of  their  hayonets  to  salute  him,  whilst  the  exulting  '^  Vivas  V*  \Mich 
greeted  his  appearance  were  audiUe  far  away  in  the  s^tnde  of  the  desert 
Campagna,  and  the  dash  of  arms  upon  the  pavem^t  anmmneed  that 
the  army  which  he  had  just  called  into  existence^  and  upon  whidi  his 
tiirone,  and  perhaps  his  life,  depended,  were  proetoated,  with  uncoYered 
heads,  to  receive  ms  henediction.  An  English  general  officer,  who  has 
seen  much  service,  and  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  pronounced  the 
civic  guard  of  Borae,  as  it  passed  heibre  him  that  day,  to  he  the  finest 
hody  of  men  that  he  had  ever  seen  under  arms.  Perhaps,  if  instead  of  a 
turbulent  and  undisciplined  militia,  these  men  had  been  formed  into  a 
well-trained  and  well-officered  force,  they  might  have  proved  the  suppofft 
of  the  throne  which  they  helped  to  subvert,  and  of  the  constitution  which 
that  di^  they  so  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  Rome  might  have  been 
enabled  to  subdue  anarchy  without  being  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of 
foreign  dictation. 

On  the  Idth  of  March  the  revolution  burst  forth  at  Vienna,  and 
Mettemidi— «o  long  the  dnef  prop  of  a  system  which  his  aInUties  had 
enabled  him  to  uphold  agunst  general  opinion — ^was  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  ffigfat.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  ihe  King  of  Pruasia 
was  driven  firom  his  a^ital.  At  the  first  announcement  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Austria,  Milan — long  ripe  for  revolt — rushed  to  arms ;  and 
Count  Casati,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  demanded  of 
tile  vioe^regal  government  the  institution  of  a  civic  g^ard  and  of  a 
national  r^iresentation.  The  government  peremptorily  rinsed  to  listen 
to  their  wishes ;  and  the  inhahttants  of  the  capital  resolved  to  vindicate 
their  liberties  hj  the  sword.  Barricades  arose  in  every  street,  to  the  cry 
of  '^  Viva  Pio  Nono  ;**  and  for  five  days  and  nights  the  undiseipliDid 
Milanese  fought  with  resistless  energy  against  the  veteran  troops  of 
Austria.  The  Italian  women — thmr  resolute  and  fiery  spirits  aroused 
by  the  univonsal  feeling — waged  war  from  the  windows  oi  their  hoioses 
on  the  hated  oppressors  of  their  country.  They  cast  down  stones  and 
tiles  upon  the  troops,  and  poured  boiling  oil  upon  their  heads  as  th^ 
married  along  the  streets,  and^  rendered  invincible  by  enthuaasm  m 
the  cause  whidi  inspired  them,  ihe  Milanese  succeeded  m  driving  out  of 
iheoT  town  a  g^urrison  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Radetzky.  But,  shut  up  within  the  walls  &om  which  they  haa  expelled 
their  conquerors,  they  could  hold  no  communication  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  whose  asristance  was  absolutely  needed  to 
complete  the  great  work  which  they  had  so  g^lantly  commenced.  With 
the  fertility  of  invention  which  necessity  teaches  they  sent  up  balloons^ 
filled  with  proclamations,  from  the  towers  and  belfireys  of  the  city,  whidi 
the  Austrian  soldiers  fronl  the  fortress  vainly  endeavoured  to  int^reept 
by  firing  at  them  as  they  rose  in  the  air.  The  peasantry  of  the  surroundii^ 
country  were  not  slow  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  brave  coontrymeit ; 
and  Radetzky,  with  his  army,  was  compelled  to  retreat  i:^n  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Venetian  Lombardy.  The  Milanese  immediately  proolaimcMi 
a  prorirional  government^  of  whidi  Casati  was  the  president. 

On  the  20^  of  March,  Parma  rose  s^inst  its  dukey  Charier  of 
Bourfaon,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise.  The  troops  prepared  to  d^nd  their  prince;  week  and 
irresolute^  he  hesitated  to  employ  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  au- 
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thority.  The  hereditaiy  prince,  in  despair  at  the  nun  which  his  father's 
indeoifiion  was  hringing  upon  hoth,  is  said  to  hare  torn  o£P  his  general's 
epaulettes,  and  to  have  flung  them  at  the  feet  of  the  duke.  The  duke 
dben  created  a  commission,  to  whom  he  deputed  powers  to  form  a  con- 
stitntiony  whilst  he  himself  prepared  to  escape.  But  his  intended  flight 
was  disoei^ered  and  prevented ;  and  the  commbsion  formed  itself  into  a 
provisional  government,  instituted  a  national  guard,  proclaimed  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  expelled  the  Austrian  forces  from  the  duchy,  and 
finally  ordered  die  hereditary  prince  to  march  with  the  Parmesan 
troops  to  aid  the  King  of  Ss^inia  in  the  war  of  independence.  The 
prince  was  arrested  on  his  march  hy  the  insurgents,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Milan,  from  whence  he  afterwards  escaped,  and  embarking  in 
disguise  at  Grenoa,  repaired  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  England. 

On  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  April,  Charies  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  dominions,  leaving  behind  his  wife  and  daughter-in-law,  who  were 
not  able  to  effect  their  escape  at  that  time.  The  duchess  found  an 
asylum  at  Modena,  where  the  revolutionary  government  afforded  her 
protection,  which  the  state  of  her  health  compelled  her  to  seek,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  home  from  which  she  was  expelled.  The  younr 
princess,  sister  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  though  in  a  situation  whicn 
rendered  a  hasty  journey  inconvenient  and  dangerous  for  her,  was  forced 
to  fly  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  in  an  uncovered  carriage,  accompanied 
by  (Hily  a  single  attendant,  and  without  even  a  change  of  clothes.  She 
was  stopped  hy  the  insurgents  at  Bologna,  who  fortunately  did  not  re- 
cognise her.  It  was  alone,  in  a  guard -house,  at  midnight,  surrounded 
by  a  levc^utionary  horde  of  armed  and  savage  men,  that  she  was  found 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  the  English  minister  in  Tus- 
cany^ who  had  gone  in  search  of  her ;  and  the  daughter  of  St.  Louis 
was^  perhaps,  threatened  with  a  fate  no  less  gloomy  than  that  which  had 
overwhelmed  her  race,  when  she  was  rescued  and  conveyed  to  Florence 
by  dat  gentleman.  Parma  then  voted  its  incorporation  with  Piedmont, 
as  a  portion  of  the  projected  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy ;  and  a  Sardinian 
commission  took  possession  of  the  duchy  in  the  name  of  Charles  Albert. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed  within  its 
ancient  abode — Venice.  The  tumult  had  commenced  on  the  17th,  by 
the  liberation  of  two  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  Manin  and  Tomaseo — 
men  of  estimable  character,  but  who  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment 
for  the  publication  of  political  works  offensive  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  people  demanded  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  the 
au^rities  refused ;  and  a  collision  ensued,  which,  after  some  fighting, 
coded  in  the  complete  success  of  the  populace.  Manin  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  the  Dog^s;  and  the  Austrian  standard  was 
torn  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops.  On  the  following  day  the 
people  formed  l^emselves  into  a  national  guard ;  and  on  the  22nd  they 
attacked  the  arsenal,  where  the  troops,  after  refusing  to  fire  on  the 
people,  laid  down  their  arms.  General  Martini,  the  Austrian  governor, 
was  ocmipelled  to  resign  his  authority ;  and  after  a  feeble  resistance  the 
garrison  evacuated  the  town,  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  disorders  at  Rome  daily  assumed  a  more  threat* 
ening  aspeet.  The  civic  g^ard  attacked  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
^  liies  and- properties  of  its  inmates  were  only  saved  by  ^  interpon* 
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tion  of  a  few  men,  who  opposed  themselves  successfully  to  the  violence 
of  the  assault.  The  general  of  the  order  applied  for  counsel  to  the 
Pope,  who  informed  him  in  reply,  that  although  he  would  not  command 
their  expulsion  from  Rome,  yet  the  defection  of  the  civic  guard  had 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  aefending  them.  The  chief  of  the  order 
then  decreed  their  dispersion  and  retirement  from  the  city,  in  which  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  safety. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed,  composed  of  Recchi,  Minghetti,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party ;  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  chosen  as  pre- 
sident of  the  council.  They  instantly  declared  that  the  Jesuits  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Pope's  command ;  the  Pope  contradicted  the  statement 
of  his  government. 

The  hopes  and  wishes  of  Italy  had  long  been  directed  towards  the 
King  of  Piedmont)  as  the  chief  who  was  to  lead  her  to  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  expel  the  stranger  from  the  Italian  soil.  That  prince 
nad  formerly  belonged  to  the  political  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  had  favoured 
every  liberal  movement,  and  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Lombardy.  He  became  king  in  1831 ;  but  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  he  met  the  advances  of  his  former  partisans  with  apparent 
coldness ;  and  he  was  believed  to  have  rejected  the  proposition  of  Mazzini 
and  his  party,  that  he  should  conquer  and  assume  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Yet  when  the  demonstrations  of  the  public  will  acquired  a  more  deter- 
mined form,  and  his  aid  was  demanded  to  forward  the  great  work  of 
Italian  independence,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  finally 
acceded  to  it.  But  this  unfortunate  prince  was  peculiarly  ill  fitted,  by 
his  personal  character,  for  an  enterprise  which  required  all  the  energy 
and  decision  in  which  he  was  eminently  deficient.  Hesitating  and 
weak  of  purpose ;  sincere  in  good  intentions,  but  easily  turned  aside  by 
the  persuasions  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  whose  interests  and 
opinions  pointed  in  various  directions ;  true  to  the  warlike  traditions  of 
the  house  of  Savoy — a  hero  in  the  field,  though  a  coward  in  the  council 
— he  rushed  recklessly  into  a  war  which  at  first  promised  a  glorious  ter- 
mination ; — paused,  wavered,  and  ruined  his  own  and  his  country's  cause. 
But  though  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  prosecution  of  the  war  so  suc- 
cessfully commenced  might  have  prevented  the  reverses  which  were  so 
soon  and  so  sadly  atoned  by  the  lonely  and  exiled  death-bed  of  the  ill- 
fated  prince,  his  want  of  success  must  not  be  too  harshly  imputed  alone 
to  his  misconduct  as  a  general,  or  his  indecision  as  a  statesman.  On  all 
sides  harassed  by  the  contentions  of  hostile  factions,  whose  views  were 
at  variance,  and  whose  individual  interests  were  too  often  their  chief 
motive — urged  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  partisans  of  inde- 
pendence— held  constantly  in  check  by  fear  of  the  republicans,  the  posi- 
tion of  Charles  Albert  was  one  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulty. 
When  he  became  master  of  the  whole  Lombard  kingdom,  by  a  rapid 
and  victorious  campaign,  the  internal  jealousies — which  have  ever  proved 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  Italy — again  arose  to  prevent  the  immediate  consoli- 
dation of  the  state  with  the  Piedmontese  monarchy.  Milan  could  not 
consent  to  be  second  to  Turin ;  and  after  drawing  Charles  Albert  into 
the  war,  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  sovereign.  Venice  proclaimed  the 
republic,  which  she  had  been  unable  to  maintain  half  a  century  before ; 
and  after  having  hazarded  his  army  and  his  crown,  the  king  found  that 
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he  had  only  been  forwarding  the  designs  of  the  republican  party  to 
destroy  both.  At  that  period  the  Austrian  government  was  willing  to 
resign  Lombardy — already  lost — and  to  accept  peace  upon  the  grounds 
of  mere  financial  remuneration.  But  Venice — or  rather  the  republicans 
— insisted  on  being  included  in  the  treaty.  Austria  had  time  to  rally; 
sent  reinforcements  into  Italy ;  and  all  that  had  been  so  rapidly  and  so 
gallantly  g^ned  was  as  speedily  lost.  The  Milanese  received  the  king, 
whom  they  had  invited  to  their  rescue,  with  insult  and  opprobrium^ 
whilst  the  courage  of  the  officers  who  surrounded  him  alone  saved  Charles 
Albert  in  a  dastardly  attack  that  placed  his  life  in  danger ;  and  Italy 
lost,  through  the  false  intrigues  of  the  republican  faction,  all  that  she 
might  have  gained  from  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  man  whom  she  forced 
into  action  and  then  basely  betrayed. 

After  long  hesitation  and  indecision,  Charles  Albert  declared  war 
against  Austria.  He  crossed  the  frontier  of  Lombardy  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  barricaded  the  roads,  fortified  the  chief  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  his  army  occupied  the  town 
of  Lo^.  Every  Italian  state  sent  reinforcements  to  his  aid,  and  the  war- 
cry  against  the  oppressor  sounded  enthusiastically  through  the  country. 
In  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  where  the  enrolment  of  the  volunteers  took 
place,  thousands  rushed  to  enlist  in  the  '^  legions"  which  were  destined 
to  march,  without  delay,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  *'  barbarians ;"  and  the 
Romans  of  the  revolution  seemed  unconscious  of  the  ridicule  which  they 
incurred  by  this  adoption  of  the  phraseology  of  their  great  forefathers. 
Untndned  and  disorderly  mobs  formed  themselves  hastily  into  regiments, 
led  by  officers  as  completely  ignorant  of  military  discipline  as  the  men 
whom  they  commanded.  Before  they  had  proceeded  many  miles  upon 
their  march,  they  became  footsore,  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  fell 
ill.  Such  as  finally  escaped  from  the  hospitals  and  reached  their  desti- 
nation, proved  a  serious  incumbrance  to  the  army  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  reinforce — drawing  away  food  and  money,  already  sufficiently 
scarce,  and  totally  incapable  of  affording  any  aid. 

The  Pope,  firom  the  beginning,  had  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  him- 
self to  the  unequal  and  almost  hopeless  war.  He  had  sanctioned  the 
march  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  frontiers  of  his  state, 
but  he  positively  forbade  any  act  'of  aggression  against  Austria ;  and 
fearing  to  g^ve  an  excuse  for  the  infringement  of  existing  treaties,  he 
refused  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  people  that  he  would  bless  the  banners 
under  which  they  were  to  set  forth.  The  people  then  rose  simultane- 
ously to  overpower  the  resistance  of  their  sovereign.  The  civic  guard 
seized  the  gates  of  the  town,  to  prevent  escape  from  the  wild  scenes  that 
were  soon  to  be  enacted  within  its  walls,  and  remained  under  arms  day 
and  night.  The  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal, 
surrounded  by  the  armed  factions,  who  wielded  the  sole  remaining  au- 
thority ;  and  it  was  boldly  intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  refusing 
l)is  assent  to  the  war,  a  provisional  government  would  be  proclaimed. 
The  cardinals  were  kept  prisoners  in  their  own  houses,  exposed  to  every 
insult,  and  in  the  utmost  peril  from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  Pope 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  release  of  four  of  their  number,  including 
Cardinal  Gizzi,  and  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  palace ;  but 
"^hen  he  sent  his  major-domo  to  the  aid  of  Cardinals  Bernetti  and  Delia 
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Genga,  those  prelates  were  threateoed  by  the  muskets  of  die  civic  guard, 
and  the  rage  of  the  infuriated  populace.  Cardinal  Delia  Genga  was  at 
length  rescued  by  the  Ehike  of  Salviati,  a  colonel  of  the  cine  guard,  but 
no  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  Cardinal  Bemetti.  The  P<^  then 
sent  Prince  Rospigiiosi,  the  civic  general,  to  release  liie  prelate,  but  the 
insurgents  paid  no  more  respect  to  liie  authority  of  their  commandant 
than  to  the  dignity  of  the  churchman.  Amidst  insults  and  threats  the 
prince  persisted  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Bemetti, 
whose  gardens  had  already  been  devastated  by  the  people.  But  calm 
and  unmoved  amidst  the  danger  that  surrounded  him,  the  prelate  wisely 
resolved  not  to  confront  the  enraged  mob;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  this  determination,  as  the  civic  guard  awaited  his  appearance 
with  loaded  firelocks. 

Meanwhile  the  clubs  voted  that  their  sittings  should  be  permanent. 
The  Recchi  ministry  gave  in  its  resignation,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  loudly  called  ioT  by  the  people.     In  spite  of  every  effort  of  the « 
government  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders,  the  tumults  lasted  for  three 
days  and  nights. 

A  short  time  before  these  events  the  Pope  had  been  induced  to  consent 
to  the  alienation  of  a  large  portion  of  Church  property,  under  the  plea  of 
arming  the  country  against  foreign  invasion.  He  had  been  persuaded  to 
this  concession  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Count  Rossi,  at  that  time 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  France  at  Rome.  In  the  month  of  May, 
Count  Mamiani,  fbrmeily  a  political  prisoner,  who  had  recovered  ms 
liberty  by  the  amnesty,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  Tender  popular  by  excluding  priests 
fipom  the  high  offices  of  government,  and  by  admitting  some  Roman 
noblemen  to  official  employment ;  but  the  names  of  Prince  Doria  and  of 
the  Duke  de  Rignano  were  not  calculated  to  add  much  digpiity  or  intel- 
ligence to  the  new  administration. 

The  troops — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  mob — which  had  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  frontier,  had  selected  as  their  commander  the  Pied- 
montese  general,  Durando.  This  officer — ^who  subsequently  displayed  as 
much  spirit  and  conduct  as  his  means  permitted  him  to  exert  in  favour  of 
the  liberal  cause,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached — ^had  no  sooner 
reached  Ferrara,  than  settii^  at  defiance  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  he 
gave  the  order  to  cross  the  frontier.  The  Pope,  who  had  formally  for- 
bidden the  war,  published  a  fresh  order,  prohibiting  his  troops  from  at- 
tacking the  Austrians.  But  these  commands  were  worse  than  vain, 
opposed  as  they  were  by  the  determination  of  the  popidar  leaders,  and 
the  enthusiastic  wishes  of  the  people,  who  blindly  fulfiUed  their  purposes; 
and  the  other  governments  of  Ituy,  by  yielding  at  once  to  the  general 
will,  increased  to  the  utmost  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  'pontiff's 
situation. 

Naples  and  Florence  had  sent  large  reinforcements  to  the  war.  Four 
thousand  Tuscan  volunteers,  amongst  whose  ranks  was  the  since  £unous 
Montanelli,  marched  to  join  the  Sardinian  army ;  the  Grand-Duke,  in 
the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  declared 
that  Austria  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  Tuscany,  and  war  was  declared 
against  that  power.  When  Montanelli  was  wounded  at  the  subsequent 
fight  of  Montanaia,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mantua,  a  false  report  of  his 
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death  which  reached  Florence  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
public  grief,  and  Aineral  honours  were  decreed  to  his  memory  by  his 
fellow-citizens, 

Durando,  with  his  corps,  was  advancing  from  Romagna;  General 
P€f)e  mairlied  from  Naples  with  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  a  detach- 
msiit  dF  tlw  JN'eflipolitan  army  took  possession  of  Bologna.  At  the  same 
time  Charles  AlbertVi  progress  had  been  attended  by  the  most  signid 
sucoesB.  At  Curtidona  and  Montanara,  at  Pastrengo  and  San  Lucia, 
he  ikf^aated  the  Austrmns.  The  garrison  of  Como  was  compelled  to 
surrender;  that  of  Bergamo  fled;  Pavia,  Pizzicatona,  and  Cremona 
foioed  the  Austrions  to  retire  from  before  their  wails.  At  Monza,  a 
whole  battalion  of  Radetzky's  army  were  tidcen  prisonen ;  at  Brescia 
equal  succees  crowned  the  Italian  arms  ;  and  the  well-contested  victory 
of  Goito  added  the  last  laurel-branch  to  Charles  Albert's  wreath  of 
glory.  On  the  field  of  battle,  the  gallant  king  learned  that  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pesehiera  had  capitulated,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  his 
troops ;  Bi^  Italy  enthusiastically  hailed  her  deliverer  in  the  conqueror 
of  the  armies  of  Austria. 

The  Aostrians  were  everywhere  defeated^  and  everywhere  in  retreat. 
Lombardy  and  Venice  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Upper  Italy ;  Parma  and  Modena  had  already  given  them- 
selves to  Sardinia;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  patriotism  at  that  time  dis- 
played by  t^  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whe- 
ther an  Austrian  prince  would  be  able  to  preserve  his  throne  amidst  the 
overthrow  and  abnorrence  of  German  domination.  It  was  at  this  bright 
moment  in  the  destiny  of  the  fated  King  of  Sardinia  that  the  hydra  of 
the  revc^tkyn  raised  its  hundred  heads  for  the  consummation  of  his 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Mazzini  and  the  repuUican  agents  busily  spread  abroad  a  jealousy  of  the 
victor's  power,  and  a  mistnlst  of  his  authority.  Now,  as  ever,  where 
hope  gleamed  once  more  upon  the  brightening  prospects  of  Italy,  dissen- 
sions arose  to  divide  ^e  land,  whose  only  chance  of  rescue  depended  on 
imity  of  action.  The  anarchists  raised  a  republican  cry  throughout  the 
peninsula  in  order  to  veil  their  own  thirst  for  ruin  and  disorder ;  and 
they  soon  succeeded  in  destroying  the  hopes  that  had  dawned  so  glo- 
riously on  their  country,  and  as  quickly  died  away  beneath  their  baneful 
influence. 

The  king,  astounded  at  his  own  success,  did  not  pursue  his  triumphs 
mih  the  necessary  promptitude.  Austria,  weakened  at  home,  defeated 
abroad,  oiSMPed  peace,  with  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  pecuniary  remuneration.  Venice  and  the  republicans  insisted  on 
being  indnded  in  the  treaty.  Whilst  the  fate  of  lus  country  was  thus 
depending  on  the  turn  of  a  die,  the  king  laid  siege  to  the  nearly  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Mantua,  situated  in  an  unhealthy  country,  and  sur- 
rounded by  impassable  morasses.  The  precious  moments  flew  by  in  this 
usdIesB  attempt,  and  the  hours  were  lost  on  which  the  safety  of  Italy 
depended. 
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Although  we  have  had  ahreadj  many  and  detailed  accounts  of  the 
allied  forces  daring  their  first  campaign  in  the  Principalities,  all  of  these 
have  been  written  by  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  With  the  Germans  it  is  quite  different :  they  take  no  more 
interest  in  the  war  than  they  do  in  the  production  of  a  new  opera ; 
all  they  care  for  is  the  excitement  of  hearing  about  gallant  feats  of  arms ; 
but  as  for  thdr  feeling  a  wish  as  to  which  side  victory  may  eventually 
incline,  or  realiang  the  fearful  perils  to  which  they,  as  well  as  all  Europe, 
would  be  exposed  by  the  Ross  maintaining  the  upper  hand,  that  is  a 
consummation  which  we  cannot  anticipate — at  least  as  long  as  Germany 
adheres  to  its  present  regime.  The  wish  is  only  too  frequently  father  to 
the  thought,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities  we  have 
been  deluding  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  Austria,  at  least,  will  furnish 
us  material  assistance.  Our  operations  are  at  a  standstill ;  hardly  a 
man  is  being  sent  from  this  country  to  aid  Lord  Raglan  in  his  embarrass- 
ment. We  are  compelled  to  borrow  troops,  whom  the  Austrian  regards 
with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion,  and  thus  nuse  a  barrier  which  will 
eternally  keep  us  separated  from  him — while,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mencing a  long  series  of  subsidies  which  will  cripple  us  and  our  posterity 
for  generations.  And  yet,  so  great  is  our  faith  in  princes,  spite  of  the 
notorious  instances  we  have  had  heretofore  of  the  trust  to  be  placed  in 
them — and  more  especially  is  this  referable  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg, — 
that  we  very  complacently  satisfy  our  doubts  by  reading  in  tiie  Times 
that  the  Austrians  are  going  to  commence  operations  forthwith,  for- 
getting that  such  has  been  the  cry  from  the  commencement  of  negotia- 
tions up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  it  will 
continue  so  until  one  of  two  events  occur — that  either  of  the  belligerents 
gain  the  upper  hand,  or  that  an  igpiominious  peace  is  concluded.  So 
strong,  in  truth,  is  our  disbelief  in  Austrian  honesty,  that  we  feel 
convinced  that,  if  any  sudden  reverse  were  to  occur  to  our  forces  in  the 
Crimea — and  we  appear  to  be  giving  every  opportunity  for  such  a 
catastrophe — Austria  and  Prussia  would  at  once  coalesce,  and  help  the 
Czar  in  humbling  the  pride  of  two  nations,  whom  they  necessarily  hate, 
because  they  fear  them.  Austria  was  ever  notorious  for  fislung  in 
troubled  waters — her  hopes  of  gain  are  founded  on  her  keeping  her  army 
in  such  a  condition  that  her  sword,  when  thrown  in  the  balance,  must 
turn  the  scale— and  such  time  will  eventually  arrive.  But,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  not  build  on  such  assistance  as  certain — ^the  only  way  of 
assuring  the  aid  of  Austria  is  by  proving  that  we  can  do  without  her. 
The  Prussian  monarch — perhaps  through  his  devotion  to  the  widow 
Clicquot — showed  his  hand  too  soon,  and  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
Allies  with  that  withering  contempt  which  is  the  just  lot  of  all  hypocrites 
and  double-dealers ;  but  Austria  has  fairly  beaten  us.  f 

But  where  are  we  wandering? — we  had  meant  by  this  time  to  have  run 
down  the  Danube  as  far  as  Widdin  with  our  good  friend  Hans  Wachen- 
husen,  "  Own  Correspondent"  to  the  Allgemeine  Augsburgery  and  we 
find  ourselves  trying  conclusions  with  German  potentates,  at  our  writing- 
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desk  in  England  (very  fortunately  for  ourselves,  by  the  way,  for  one 
tithe  of  such  remarks  in  Austria  would  have  booked  us  for  Spielberg). 
But  what  we  had  intended  to  say  was  this  :  the  indifference  the  Germans 
display  anent  the  war,  renders  them,  at  any  rate,  impartial  observers,  and 
it  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  regard  a  well-worn  subject  from 
another  stand-point,  that  we  venture  to  introduce  our  readers  to  Hans 
Wachenhusen's  little  book,  "  Von  Widdin  nach  StambuU^ 

On  the  oth  of  June  of  the  past  year,  our  author  left  Widdin  for 
Silistria,  where  he  hoped  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  great  bombardment. 
He  therefore  hired  a  kaik,  pulled  by  two  sturdy  Turks,  with  the  intention 
of  going  down  the  Danube  as  far  as  Sistowa.  In  vain  did  the  Austrian 
consul  try  to  dissuade  him  from  so  perilous  an  enterprise  ;  in  vain  did  he 
support  his  statements  by  the  production  of  various  passports  and  Wan- 
derbiicher,  which  had  been  found  on  the  highway  before  the  war  began 
— and  what  would  it  be  now  when  basm-bazuks,  and  all  sorts  of 
ragamuffins  thronged  the  roads  ?  Our  author  was  obstinate,  the  only 
precaution  he  took  being  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  six  ducats, 
the  half  of  the  passage  money,  to  be  paid  the  Turks  when  they  brought 
him  a  receipt  in  our  correspondent's  handwriting,  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  landed  safely.  This  is  the  description  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Odyssey : 

My  kaikjis  had  made  me  a  comfortable  seat  on  a  mat  of  reeds  in  the  stem  of 
my  nutsheD,  which  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  were  already  at 
their  posts.  I  was  provided  with  my  two  Amaut  pistols,  a  large  bottle  holding 
three  okas  of  wine,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  half  a  dozen  Turkish  loaves ;  my  kaikjis 
were  also  armed  to  the  teeth :  each  had  bis  handjar,  his  long  Albanian  gun,  his 
pistols,  and  his  knife ;  with  these  a  small  battle  could  have  been  fought,  and  who 
could  imagine  that  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
would  bombard  a  wretched  author  ?  In  addition,  the  boatmen  had  for  them- 
selves a  mountain  of  loaves,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  more  especially  an  entire 
cargo  of  fragrant  garlic,  whose  perfume  I  was  to  have  in  my  nostrils  the  whole 
journey.  I,  poor  fellow,  did  not  conjecture,  however,  that  probably  no  one  had 
ever  yet  sailed  down  the  Danube  under  more  inauspicious  circumstances  than, 
awaited  me.    But,  as  we  make  our  bed,  so  we  must  lie  on  it. 

The  progress  of  the  boat  was  fearfully  slow,  for  the  Turks,  after  row- 
ing a  few  miles,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  go  to  sleep,  while  our  authar 
amused  himself  by  firing  at  wild  ducks  and  herons  that  slowly  sailed  past. 
At  last,  however,  they  reached  the  first  station,  Lom  Palanka,  where  they 
intended  to  pass  the  night.  The  inquiry  after  a  lodging  was  met  with 
the  usual  " bilmenC*  ("I  don't  know"),  and  our  author  felt  at  last  that 
lie  would  be  compelled  to  keep  the  Ramazan,  for  which  he  felt  very  little 
inclination.  After  a  long  conversation — if  conversation  it  could  be  called, 
^hen  neither  party  understood  the  other — an  elderly  man  in  a  Frankish 
costume  addressed  M.  Wachenhusen  in  execrable  French,  and  offered 
liis  services.  By  his  interposition  a  Turkish  kavass  was  hunted  up,  who 
£bund  lodgings  at  the  house  of  the  steam-boat  agent,  though  the  owner 
liad  bolted  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  vain,  though,  was  the  at- 
"tempt  to  procure  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  would  have  been  highly  beneficial 
after  the  general  repast  of  sour  wine  and  dry  bread ;  but  it  was  Ramazan, 
"the  coffee-houses  were  closed,  and  not  for  a  Jew's  eye  could  a  cup  of 
coffee  have  been  procured.    The  second  day's  journey  was  a  repetition  of 
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'tbe  fiist;  but  daring;  die  night  the  following  agreeaHle  achrentnre'^w- 
corred: 

Night  came  in.  I  was  sleeping  too.  Suddenly  I  was  awakened  by  the  violent 
tossing  of  the  boat :  a.  storm  had  come  on  ns,  and  the  littie  kaik  thnatened  to 
break  away  from  the  thin  withies  to  whidi  it  was  fastened.  1  waked  the 
sleepers,' who  wonld  not  haye  stirred  on  their  own  accord  if  the  s^  had  fillen  in 
on  them.  With  every  minute  the  storm  grew  fiercer,  the  waves  rose  higher  and 
higher,  the  storm  agitated  the  willow  bushes  and  hurled  the  little  boat  on  to 
the  island.  Thunder  and  lightning  followed;  the  rain  poured  down,  the  wind 
carried  off  the  thin  reed  mat,  which  had  hitherto  guarded  me  against  the  sun; 
one  of  the  kaVkjis  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  and  held  on  firmhr  to  the  wKMes.  Tie 
water  poured  into  the  boat  in  bucketfab ;  my  boc^s  which  I  had  been  reading 
during  the  day  were  already  washed  out — bread,  tobacco,  all  had  followed  them; 
my  wine*bottie  was  broken,  and  I  myself  sat  with  my  carpet-ba^  on  my  iap, .  not 
to  lose  everything  in  the  water  that  was  filling  the  i^aiL  Suodenly  the  other 
kaikji  also  disappeared.  I  heard  a  splash  andfsJl  in  the  water,  but  sought  him  in 
vain :  at  length,  I  heard  his  voice  from  the  ozier-bed— he  had  taken  refuge  on 
land,  but  was  unable  to  hold  onto  the  boat.  I  tried  to  hand  him  an  oar,  but  tiiey 
had  rolled  overboard  through  the  oscillation  of  the  boat.  ^Fortunately,  the  otiier 
boatman  held  on  to  the  boat  like  grim  death,  or  I  must  infallibly  have  been  lost. 
'Ens  feaiM  situation  lasted  four  hours ;  at  length  the  storm  lulled,  bat  i;lK  rain 
held  on.  My  doiiies,  my  cloak,  hung  like  lead  around  me :  my  fez  had  been  a 
victim  of  the  storm,  and  m  this  state  we  must  wait  at  least  three  hours  fear  day- 
break !  My  teeth  chattered  from  cold ;  I  sat  there  helplessly  like  a  shipwrecked 
man ;  my  boatmen  laid  themselves  in  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  boat  in  half  a  foot 
of  inier  and  ^lept  What  a  Turk  ean  do  in  this  respect  I  expmenoed  on  my 
TC^age.  At  last  day  broke.  To  my  great  joyl  fcmnd  my  Tn^ish  lexioon,  tile 
only  treasure  of  my  wkdom,  thoueh  wet  through,  still  safe  in  a  eomer.  The 
storm  had  lofi;  a  favourable  breeze  behind ;  our  sail  was  hoisted,  but  pressed  the 
slight  mast  to  such  a  nitch,  tiiat  it  broke,  and  it  took  us  great  trouble  to^r^oir 
it.  1%us  we  managea  to  reach  the  village  of  Wadin,  steering  wiiii  a  pieoe  of 
board  (for  these  little  man^traps  do  not  possess  rudders),  where  we  proemred  fresh 
oais.  I  asked  for  some  warm  food :  the  Bulgarian  peasants  brought  me  ymmri. 
Only  imagine— -after  sueh  a  night,  my  teem  chattering  with  cold,  unable  to 
change  my  clothes,  for  my  oarpet-bag  was  wet  thrwigh — ^in  such  a  conditum  I 
was  expected  to  drink  cold  sour  milk !  After  great  exertion  I  at  last  suoceeded 
in  obtaming  half  a  jug  of  warm  milk  and  a  botue  of  rakih. 

But  our  author's  misadventures  were  not  yet  ended.  At  abomt  a 
league  from  Nikopoli  ihey  came  in  si^t  of  a  Russian  entrenchmCTt^ 
which  pat  t^e  kaikjts  in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm,  for,  says  M. 
Wachenhusen,  "  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  tiie  Turk  is  a,  coward,  or 
^at  least  undecided,  unless  lie  has  a  band  of  his  countrymen  round  YaasJ* 
To  humour  t^dr  prejudices  he  pulled  nearer  the  Turkish  bank,  Int  in 
doing  so,  only' escaped  from  S(nrlia  to  rash  into  Char}'bdis;  idiile  his 
eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  B4issi8n  eartjiworks,  a  shot  wiuaed 
over  fais  head,  and,  on  looking  round  to  the  Bulgarian  bank,  lie  oiotioed 
:sn  Arnaut  encampment  of  about  sixty  tents,  which  grew  on  the  preei|noe 
1^  huge  fimgi.  The  sentry  had  fired  this  shot,  whidi  roused  tbe: whole 
camp  in  a  second ;  fifty  to  sixty  Arnauts  rosdied  «ut  of  their  dirty  iente, 
all  armed  with  their  long  guns  and  pistols.  Before  a  rmononit  ind 
elapsed,  two  cannon  were  fired,  a  salvo  of  small  arms  fallowed  it  insteiip 
taneously;  and  while  the  cannon-balls  wrlnzzed  through  ii»  .air,  idub 
ImUets  spladwd  the  water  all  around  the  boats.  Thus  the  Tuvks  fanie]^ 
bombara(9d  a  single,  harmless  lUff ! 
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This  vas  no  si^^naliing,  this  was  open  hostilities;  and  had  the  encampment 
been  in  a  right  line  with  us,  we  should,  assuredly,  not  have  escaped  so  easily.  No 
ballet  had  as  yet  struck  us,  but  unless  the  fellows  ceased  firing  we  should  in- 
e?itabiy  be  iiit  I  supposed  there  was  some  mistake  (for  how  else  would  they 
&e  at  a  Turkish  boat),  so  1  ordered  my  men  to  row  straight  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  while  I  waved  my  white  handkerchief  as  a  sigual  of  amity.  Possibly 
this  was  not  noticed  by  the  Amauts,  possibly  they  regarded  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, for  they  fired  again,  and  I  distmctly  felt  a  blow  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak 
lust  abore  my  right  arm.  My  cloak  was  fearfully  torn;  two  well-aimed  bullets 
had  passed  through  the  folds  of  my  cloak  and  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  fell  on 
the  mat  at  my  feet ;  a  quarter  of  an  incb  deeper,  an  inch  more  to  the  right,  and 
they  would  have  be^  in  my  arm  or  side.  At  the  same  time,  three  other  bullcf  s 
whistled  thxou^  the  saiL 

This  was  eri^ntly  past  a  joke ;  and  so  to  prevent  another  salvo,  our 
authinr  seised  an  oar,  and  pulled  as  hard  as  he  could  towards  the  Tock. 
This  stopped  any  further  hostilities,  for  when  the  Amauts  saw  the  boat- 
men ob^ed  their  polite  invitation,  some  twenty  of  them  rashed  noisily 
down  ti»e  InlL  The  boat  had  just  reached  the  bank,  when  our  author 
faeatd  a  hollow  sound  from  the  Wallachian  bank ;  one  of  the  six  Russian 
cannon  up  the  itver  Aluta  had  been  fired,  but  was  badly  aimed,  for  the 
i)ail  stni^  against  the  rocks  and  fell  with  a  splash  in  the  river.  The 
affiedr  was  bow  growing  serious ;  and  the  Amauts  on  the  bank  were  the 
wildest  ragamiiffins  M.  Wachenhusen  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  of 
seeing  anywhere  out  of  a  prison.  The  reception  he  met  with  was  far 
from  ag^reeable :  four  or  five  hands  seized  him  by  the  collar,  shouting, 
*^  Ifofleov  Gtaur  1"  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  boat.  A  blow  from  the 
foatt>«iid  of  his  pistol,  given  to  tiie  tallest  of  the  band,  oaueed  the  others 
to  keep  at  a  more  respectful  distance,  and  the  fortunate  idea  of  producing 
the  bottle  of  rakih  occasioned  an  armistice.  Our  author  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  charge  of  a  redif  corporal,  and  off  they  started  for 
Mkopoli,  wliere  M.  Wachenhusen  was  immediately  set  at  hberty.  But 
here  he  was  as  badly  off  as  before ;  the  Pacha  could  not,  or  would  not, 
give  him  hesses  to  coatiaue  his  journey,  and  the  Jcail^is  refused  to  take 
him  farther  in  their  boat.  The  following-  extract  is  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  punuit  of  Jmowledge  under  difficulties : 

At  last  I  was  told  that  close  to  the  shore  lived  a  Tartar  who  spoke  "Frankish" 
fiunously.  This  Tartar— the  sole  person  who  could  act  as  interpreter,  and  by 
whose  assistance  I  hoped  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  obstinate  Pacha — 
most  sow  be  looked  up  by  means  of  a  kavass.  After  much  wandering  here  and 
there,  the  latter  led  me  to  a  little  wooden  hut — o,  vegetable  shop^-which  was 
dosed,  beoaose  the  Turks,  during  Ramazan,  only  open  their  shops  for  a  few 
hoars  in  the  day,  or  not  at  all.  We  drummed  the  Tartar  out,  and  at  last  we  had 
this  wonderful  animal— an  elderly  man  with  crafty  black  eyes — before  us.  I  ad- 
dressed him  in  German ;  "  Nix  versteh  !*'  the  man  replied :  this  beginning  was 
remarbibly  promising.  I  spoke  to  him  in  French ;  he  answered,  *'  Wui,  mon- 
sclrir.*'  I  went  on;  he  continued  his  "wui  monschiring."  I  addressed  him  in 
hd  Ittlin;  he  stuekto  his  ''wui,  monschir."  I  spoke  to  him  in  English; 
"Wui,  jnonsdiir.''  Imade  a  last  desperate  attempt  by  attacking  him  in  Swedish 
4iid  Danish,  witluxit  expecting  any  better  result,  nor  did  I  find  it.  Quite  hot 
-with  annojraace,  I  turned  my  bade  on  tJus  Mezzofanti  of  Nikopoli,  send  determined 
on  mftlpTig  a  last  at^usk  on  the  Pacha  on  my  own  hooL  Bathed  in  perspiration 
I  at  last  reioiaed  thelconak  on  the  rocky  plateau;  there  the  Turks  were  still 
8it<^  as  tney  had  sat  there  hours  before,  and  puffed ;  not  one  of  them  had  pro- 
hablv  moved  a  limb.    "Pacha»  wer  bane  begu:'^— ("Pacha,  give  me  horses'  )— 
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I  cried,  as  I  entered  without  any  ceremony,  and  standing  before  the  Amaut 
chief.  He  did  not  stir,  but  only  smacked  his  tonffue  in  denial.  I  repeated  my 
demand.  "  Yok,"  was  the  dry  reply,  "  olmas !"— his  ultimatum,  after  I  had  dis- 
puted with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  my  broken  Turkish,  without  his  losin » 
the  slightest  of  his  peace  of  mind,  or  his  "  kef."  Without  doubt  the  mistrustful 
Turk  still  regarded  me  as  a  Russian  spy. 

Afi;er  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  kaikjis  to  continue  their  voyage, 
M.  Wackenhusen  desperately  hired  an  ox-cart  to  carry  him  as  far  as 
Sistowa.  But  he  did  not  get  any  great  distance  with  it,  for,  at  every 
fifty  paces,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  Amauts,  who  held  the  oxen 
by  the  horns  and  stretched  out  their  hands  with  the  categorical  demand, 
*^Adam,  wer  para  /"  ("Man,  give  money !")  Had  our  author  not  given  it, 
it  was  very  plain  they  would  have  helped  themselves,  so,  after  getting  rid 
of  all  his  small  change  and  his  whole  stock  of  patience,  he  suddenly 
returned  to  Nikopoli.  On  arriving  here  he  sent  for  his  old  kaikjis,  and 
bargained  with  them  to  carry  him  back  to  Rahova,  where  he  intended  to 
await  the  troops  from  Widdin  and  Kalafat,  in  which  the  boatmen  gladly 
acquiesced.  This  voyage  occupied  six  days,  during  which  M.  Wachen- 
husen  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  misery,  though,  fortunately,  the  bullets 
were  on  this  occasion  absent.  On  arriving  at  Rahova,  however,  our 
author  discovered  that  not  a  single  company  of  Turks  had  passed  through, 
and  he  decided  on  returning  to  Lorn  Palanka,  whence  he  would  proceed 
by  land  to  Widdin.  In  Lom  the  following  occurred,  which  is  an  amusing 
instance  how  ''  Muscovy  ducks"  are  hatched : 

In  the  open  Tchardagh  of  the  steam-agent's  house,  I  found  two  well-known 
faces ;  they  belonged  to  the  two  German  correspondents  of  Vienna  papers.  Dr. 

E ana  Dr.  J ,  whose  acquamtance  I  had  formed  at  Widdin,  .and  who 

had  come  here  with  the  steamers.  I  went  into  the  house,  and  was  received  by 
my  two  colleagues  with  the  inquiry,  whether  an  engagement  had  really  taken 
place  last  Wednesday  at  Nikopoli,  as  a  trader  had  brought  the  news  from  Islas 
that  a  violent  cannonade  had  been  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Nikopoli,  that  the 
Russians  had  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  but  had  oeen  driven  back  by  the 
Turks  with  considerable  loss.  I  was  naturally  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  news 
of  the  cannonade,  but  as  regarded  the  wounded  they  were  limited  to  a  single 
victim — my  injured  cloak.  Thus,  then,  report  had  once  again  converted  a  fly 
into  an  elephant,  which  will  always  remain  an  interesting  reminiscence  for  my- 
self and  cloak. 

After  a  day's  rest  our  author  set  out  with  his  friends  for  Tirnova,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Balkans,  which  place  they  reached  after  a  pleasant  ride. 
Tirnova  was  formerly  the  residence  of  tne  Bulgarian  kings,  the  Holy 
City,  and  a  degree  of  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  the  bizistans  or  bazars 
surpassing  Shumla  and  Varna,  and  rendering  the  town  a  miniature  Con- 
stantinople. It  contains  houses  built  after  a  European  style,  and  one 
of  them,  belonging  to  a  Greek,  actually  possessed  Gothic  windows  and  a 
verandah !  Our  readers  must  know  that  this  is  a  species  of  miracle  in 
the  interior  of  Turkey.  There  is  also  an  apothecary's  shop,  in  such  ex- 
cellent condition,  that  those  found  at  Pera  might  really  envy  it.  After 
a  few  days'  stay  here,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  reckoning,  and  off  which  the  kavass  very  calmly  docked 
two-thirds,  the  party  set  out  again  en  route  for  Shumla,  where  our  author 
had  the  extreme  gratification  of  finding  that  the  Russians  had  raised  the 
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siege  of  Sllistria  on  the  previous  day  and  recrossed  the  Danuhe.  He 
was  disappointed,  as  may  be  anticipated^  and  he  gives  vent  to  his  discon- 
tent in  the  following  Jeremiad :  "I  really  ought  to  have  seven-leagued 
boots  to  catch  up  this  war.  Had  I  not  been  sent  back  up  the  Danube 
under  protest,  I  should  have  arrived  just  in  time.  I  had  lost  a  fortnight 
by  this  round-about  road,  and  the  Russians  could  not  wait  so  long.  I 
could  only  account  for  it  by  presuming  there  was  something  extraordi- 
narily peaceable  about  me  :  for  when  I  arrived  at  Widdin  the  Russians 
fell  back  on  Kalafat :  now,  when  I  came  to  Shumla,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  getting  as  near  as  I  could  to  Silistria,  the  Russians  again 
retreated.  I  am,  consequently,  convinced  that  it  would  have  sufficed  to 
send  me  to  Sevastopol,  to  cause  the  immediate  surrender  of  that  fortress." 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
in  this  our  author  was  materially  aided  by  finding  a  German  locanda 
kept  by  an  Hungarian.  It  is  the  only  one  in  all  Turkey  worthy  of 
mention,  of  course  excepting  Constantinople ;  there  was  certainly  one 
at  Widdin,  kept  by  Alexi,  a  Greek,  which  was  a  miserable  hole,  and 
the  landlord  an  impudent  fellow.  On  the  first  evening  our  author  visited 
this  locanda  he  found  all  the  tables  occupied  by  officers  and  strangers. 
Skender  Bey,  Jacouba,  Omar  Bey,  and  other  acquaintances  he  found 
here,  and  they  were  all  excessively  jolly.  The  latest  events  at  Silistria 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  M.  Wachenhusen  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  description  given  here  by  a  young  Turkish  captain,  Me- 
hemed  Ali  Effendi,  who  had  returned  from  Silistria  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, where  he  had  been  very  active  in  the  trenches.  Mehemed  Ali  was  a 
Prussian,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  of  the  name  of  Detroit,  who  had  run  away 
from  home  as  cabin-boy,  entered  the  military  school  at  Constantinople, 
and  so  made  his  fortune.  Another  interesting  acquaintance  was  Lieute- 
nant Von  der  Becke :  he  is  one  of  those  officers  who  went  as  artillery 
instructors  from  Prussia  to  Turkey  seven  years  ago,  and  who  have  done 
so  much  to  place  the  Turkish  artillery  on.  its  present  excellent  basis. 
From  these  officers,  too,  M.  Wachenhusen  contrived  to  pick  up  various 
details  about  Omar  Pacha,  which  possess  so  much  novelty,  that  we 
transcribe  them  in  their  entirety : 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  were  I  only  to  repeat  the  stories  hitherto 
told  about  the  generalissimo  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere :  my  purpose  is 
rather  to  rectify  these  statements  which  nave  been  made  known  about  the  life 
of  this  man,  and  in  some  measure  to  contradict  them,  for  what  I  now  narrate  I 
heard  from  persons  who  had  been  his  comrades  for  years,  or  at  least  in  his  im- 
mediate vicmity.  I  only  propose,  however,  to  tell  such  anecdotes  as  are  not 
generally  known,  and  beg  to  state  that  the  part  relating  to  Omar's  former  life 
is  taken  from  his  own  lips,  and  is  written  in  similar  terras  in  bis  journal. 

Omar  Pacha  is  descended  from  a  Croatian  family,  neither  rich  nor  well-bom, 
and  served  under  the  name  of  Latas  in  the  Austrian  Grenzer,  as  sub-officer.  In 
consequence  of  some  unpleasantness  with  one  of  his  superiors,  which  he  probably 
descrites  differently  from  the  way  I  heard  it  from  an  old  captain  on  the  military 
frontier,  who  remembered  Latas  perfectly  well,  Omar  secretly  left  the  service,  and 
fled  to  Turkish  Croatia  as  far  as  the  town  of  Banyaluka,  on  the  river  Verbas.  Here 
he  looked  for  work,  and  found  a  Turkish  tradesman,  who  received  him  into  his  house, 
as  the  fugitive  imderstood  German,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  so  could  be  excel- 
lently employed  in  mercantile  affairs.   He  took  him  into  his  store,  appointed  him 
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assi&taiit^  and  soon  gretr  so  fond  of  liim,  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  be  converted  to 
Islamism,  and  marry  his  daughter.  Omar  acquiesced,  and  became  a  renegade. 
But  he  was  soon  assailed  by  great  despondency ;  he  felt  nnhappj  in  this  new 
state,  and  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  fly  priviljr  from  Banvaluka,  and  proceed  to 
Widdin.  TOs  design  he  executed  soon  after :  in  the  nignt  he  set  out  with  only 
30  piastres  in  his  pocket,  and  arriyed  at  Gulhissan,  a  small  town  on  the  same 
river*  Here,  just  oefore  the  town,  he  sank  exhausted  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside ; 
his  shoes  were  burst,  he  had  no  money  to  buy  new  ones,  he  knew  not  whither  to 
turn  nor  what  to  do.  Crying  bitterly,  be  looked  for  something  to  mend  his  shoes> 
and  at  last  found  a  little  piece  of  cord,  with  which  he  tied  them  together.  Slowly; 
and  plucking  up  a  heart,  he  continu^  his  journey,  and  at  last  reached  Widdm 
with  twentyparas  Thalf  a  piastre)  in  his  pocket. 

Here  in  Widdin  he  seated  himself  in  a  coffee-house,  and  heard  several  persons 
conversing  about  the  circumstance  that  Ibrahim  Padia  wanted  to  draw  a  plan 
of  Widdin,  but  could  find  no  one  to  execute  it.  Omar  here  saw  a  way  of  release : 
he  went  to  the  Turks  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  draw  the  plan,  if  they  would 
teU  him  how  to  procure  the  job.  The  Turks  informed  Ibrahim  that  there  was  a 
young  man  in  tne  town  who  would  draw  the  required  plans.  Il»rahim  sent  for 
nim,  gave  him  the  necessary  materials,  and  Omar  set  about  his  task.  He  did  it 
to  Ibrahim's  complete  satisfaction ;  so  he  gave  Omar  new  clothes,  and  kept  him, 
near  his  person  in  the  capacity  of  private  engineer.  When  Ibrahim  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Mostar,  Omar  bej^d  him  to  make  an  officer  of  him.  Ibrahim 
possessed  great  influence  in  Constantinople ;  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
and  Omar  was  appointed  kol-aghassi  (wing-major).  In  a  short  time  he  wb& pro- 
moted to  a  majority,  and  as  sucn  went  through  the  Kurdistan  campaign.  He  dis- 
tingodshed  himself  greatly  in  it,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  and  aftcsr 
the  termination  of  the  campaign  returned  to  Constantinople  as  commander  of  an 
infantry  regiment.  Here  he  was  made  brigadier,  and  then  was  attached  to  the 
!Rumehan  corps,  but  the  intrigues  of  several  Pachas  compelled  him  to  send  in  hia 
papers.  He  retned  to  Adrianople,  and  lived  for  three  years  on  a  monthlypension 
ol  fifteen  dneats.  At  the  period  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  disturbances  ne  was 
reeailed  to  Constantinople,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal ; 
he.  proceeded  to  the  Prmcipalities,  and  managed  matt«:s  there  so  eatirely  to  his 
master's  satisfaction,  that  he  was  made  marshal,  and  received  the  Nischsoi  Med- 
jidie,  first  class,  as  well  as  a  sword  of  honour  decorated  with  diamonds.  He  also 
received  a  decoration  from  the  Russians.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Bosnia  he  proceeded  thither  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  BumeHan  corps^  de- 
feated the  Bosnians  on  aU  sides,  and  sent  the  two  rebellious  Pachas  prisoners  to 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  made  him  a  present  of  3,000,000  piastres  to  pay 
his  debts,  for  Omar  Pacha  is  always  burdened  with  them.    He  afterwards  sup- 

Eressed  the  Montenegrine  insurrection,  and  finaUy  proceeded  to  Shumla,  when 
e  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  whole  Turkish  army,  a  rank  which  renders 
Viim  in  his  forty-eighth  year  the  third  person  in  the  empire. 

His  game  of  chess  with  Biza  Pacta,  which  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
Omar  Pacha's  career,  as  weU  as  the  share  which  the  Sultana  Valid€  had  in  his 
advancement,  I  pass  over.  Biza  and  Omar  are  deadly  foes ;  and  thus  Omar, 
when  he  heard  that  Biza  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  became  so  excited, 
that  he  demanded  leave  to  retire.  Biza  naturally  does  all  in  his  power  to  hurl 
Omar  from  his  saddle ;  and  when  from  time  to  time  reports  are  propaffated  tlwt 
Omar  is  in  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  last  summer,  they  have  generally  a  good 
foundation.  In  private  life  Omar  Pacha  is  most  amiable ;  he  is  willing  to  do 
kindnesses  to  every  one,  and  is  remarkably  affable.  He  loves  the  fair  sex  exces- 
sively, and  has  had  already  ten  wives,  who  were  generaUy^  Circassians  andhli 
slaves.  By  his  "penultimate"  wife  he  has  one  daughter,  Etima  Hanum,  who  has 
enjoyed  a  first-rate  education.  Since  he  has  been  separated  from  this  wife,  he 
pays  her  monthly  12,000  piastres,  on  condition  that  she  will  not  marry  again; 
she  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  His' 
present  wife  is  a  German,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Wallachia ;  she  was 
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goyemen  iu  the  fiunily  of  a  boyar  at  Bachareat,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  zed 
Bair  and  foddes.    She  now  reaules  witk  her  husband  at  ^unla.* 

QflBur  Padia  baa  two  names,  Omar  Lndorik ;  his  monetary  circnmstances  ate 
never  brilliant,  though  he  receives  the  aiormons  salary  of  6000  dacafes  monthlj :, 
he  has  spent  a  fortune  on  women ;  his  sole  property  consists  of  a  small  house  in 
Stambul,  which  the  Saltan  gave  him.    Of  his  own  family,  a  nephew  is  now  with 
him,  who  was  formerly  a  Jonmeyman  saddler  inTrieste,  out  is  now  a  colonel,  and 
will  probably  become  a  general ;  he  is  twenty-three  years  of  age,  without  an^ 
edneatioii,  wok  has  a  good  share  of  mother  wit,  and  speaks  German  and  French* 
About  ayear  ago  Omar's  brother  joined  him  :  tOl  1831  he  was  in  the  Polish  ser-^ 
vice,  aodlired  from  that  date  in  Lithuania^    Omar  appears  rather  vexed  with 
his  brother  beoanse  he  will  not  become  a  convert  to  Islamism.    In  his  familj 
circle  Omar  Pacha  is  vary  good-humoured  and  amiable ;  his  desire  to  be  agree- 
able frequently  causes  him  to  promise  things  he  afterwards  foi^ets.    During  the 
Bosnian  campaign,  when  he  once  came  to  the  spot  where  he  had  sat  years  beftn^ 
desolate^  weeping,  and  with  torn  shoes,  he  pointed*out  the  stone  to  his  comrades^ 
and  deseribea  to  them  what  a  part  this  stone  had  played  in  his  former  life.    Hit 
cx)astaiit  eomrade  is  an.  Arab  mare,  now  eighteen  vears.  of  age,  for  yA^oh.  he  omoi 
paid  88,000  piaatares,  but  he  would  not  sell  her  for  a  million,  as  he  has  ridden 
this  baantiftLl  animal  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  is  extraordim^y  attached 
to  it. 

Just  af  little  as  I  feel  disjposed  to  overestimate  Omar  Pacha's  services,  do  I 
wish  to  undervalue  them.  I  heard  in  Turkey,  especially  from  military  men,  the 
most  oGoitadictory  opinions  about  him :  I  was  even  in  society  where  Omar 
Padia"^  name  was  only  mentioned  with  a  shruc^  of  the  shoulders,  and  as  that  of 
a  eonmKBL  parfcnu*.  Omar  Pacha's  career  has  oeen  extremely  fortunate,  thov^^ 
he  has  aileiidy  fdbb  the  weight  of  the  Padishah's  displeasure,  and  spent  years  ui 
*'  asyhm^' — that  is,  in  exile.  But  the  same  circumstance  which  j^rocuredlmn  his 
mooaentey  brilliancy  brought  him  once  more  into  active  service  namely,  the 
melancholy  truth,  that  he  is  the  most  competent  person  among  more  or  Lesis  in* 
coonpetent  ones.  I  will  not  attempt  to  juc^e  how  far  the  present  generalissimo 
profited  by  the  protection  he  enjoyed  in  a  certain  well-known  quarter,  but  so 
modi  h^  oeartaii]^  he  distinguished  himself  in  every  campaign  in  which  he  has 
takoi^pait;.  Be  is  the  greatest  man  among  a  quantity  of  small  fry,  but  he  would 
obtain  an  honourable  place  among  great  names ;  and  every  commissiosi,  dther 
Hulitaij  or  dipkmatic,  which  the  rorte  has  entrusted  to  him,  he  has  managed  to 
perfoKDL  with  undeniable  talent. 

Though  Omar  Pacha  is  so  amiable  as  a  private  man,  he  is  abrupt  and  un- 
courteous  in  service,  more  especially  (and  this  is  unpardonable)  towards  those 
IBiuopeans  in  the  Turkish  army,  while  he  behaves  with  a  great  deal  more  indul- 
gence to  the  national  Turkish  Pachas.  He  cannot  be  charged  with  trying  to 
enlkt; Burqiean  talent  in  his  staff:  all  these  are  evidently  kept  away  from  the 
ooihiolL  c^  waiv  for  it  might  be  very  easy  for  talented  men  to  display  their  skill 
thote..  His  whole  staff  is,  consequently,  composed  of  Turkish  officers,  though  he 
likes  to  have  German  and  other  civihans  about  him :  his  physician.  Dr.  Redenr 
Ineher,  is  a  Viennese,  and  his  artist,  Sutter,  also  a  German.  He  showed  the 
same  want  of  courtesy,  after  his  entrance  into  Wallachia,  to  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents, whom  he  expeUed  from  Bucharest  in  a  very  rude  manner.  But,  for 
Q&  that,  Omar  Pacha  is  aware  how  much  of  his  European  popularity  he  owes  to 
tbe  pessj  whidi  continually  exalted  him,  but  to  whose  representatives  he,  out  of 
^raiitade,  gave  raarnhing  orders.  With  regard  to  his  personal  suppearance,  it  is 
HottTery  striking :  he  is  powerfully  and  compactly  built,  and  far  from  stout ;  his 
^ce  is  marked,  without  possessing  any  noble  features ;  his  nose  broad  and  flat  j 
liis  cheek-bones  project  in  the  true  Sclavon  style ;  Ms  chin  is  broad  and  angular; 
)lis  beard  already  grey.  He  is  generally  very  simply  dressed,  in  the  soldiers  red 
fezi  a.blue  tunic,  white  trousers,  and  polished  boots.    The  latter  are  de  rigueur 

*  Thie  newspapers  have  not  informed  us  whether  this  lady  has  accompanied  her 
BoBbaDdrto  Eupatoria. 
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with  Turkish  dignitaries.  Such  is  Omar  Pacha^  the  Turkish  Serdar.  If  I  have 
at  all  assailed  my  reader's  unbounded  sympathies  for  this  commander,  he  must 
remember  that  things,  when  closely  inspected,  frequently  look  very  different 
from  the  aspect  they  assume  at  a  distance.* 

While  the  trumpet  was  blown  in  every  quarter  in  honour  of  the  living, 
attempts  were  made  here  and  there  to  lop  the  hardly -earned  laurels  of  a 
dead  man — we  mean  Mussa  Pacha — who  was  carried  off  in  the  mid-career 
of  his  heroic  defence  of  Silistria.  At  head-quarters  and  elsewhere  stories 
were  told  of  bribery  which  the  besiegers  had  attempted :  Mussa  Pacha 
had  been  offered  100,000  roubles  to  give  up  the  fortress.  It  was  even 
stated  that  Colonel  Dieu,  a  Frenchman,  who  noticed  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  between  Mussa  and  the  Russians,  had  publicly  stated  he 
would  shoot  the  Pacha,  if  he  saw  anything  suspicious.  Such  nursery-tales 
were  narrated  ere  the  grave  had  been  closed  over  the  brave  Mussa! 
Mussa  Pacha  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  boldest  Turkish  officers  of 
artillery.  He  had  declared,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  that 
lie  womd  not  leave  the  fortress  alive ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  for,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  a  piece  of  shell  struck  him  in  the  side,  just  as  he  was  wiping 
his  hands,  and  handing  the  towel  to  Lieutenant  Grach,  his  constant 
companion.  A  few  moments  later  he  was  dead.  None  of  the  officers  in 
the  fortress  could  remember  the  slightest  circumstance  tending  to  com- 
promise Mussa  Pacha ;  and  Grach  repelled  the  charges  with  horror,  and 
asserted  no  attempts  at  corruption  had  been  made  by  the  besiegers.  The 
flags  sent  in  always  referred  to  the  burial  of  the  dead :  only  once  did  the 
Russians  summon  the  commandant  to  surrender;  but  the  offer  was 
laughingly  declined.  Grach  managed  all  the  negotiations.  The  best 
light  is  thrown  on  Mussa  Pacha  by  the  following  circumstance:  General 
Schilder  once  sent  him  several  bottles  of  preserved  firuit.  Mussa  received 
the  envoy  in  the  presence  of  all  his  chief  officers,  and  had  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  emptied  before  them,  because  they  might  contain  something 
suspicious ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

At  this  period  it  was  a  matter  of  excessive  difficulty  for  a  European 
to  enter  the  Turkish  service ;  and  Omar  Pacha  has  made  it  a  sine  gud 
non  that  all  applicants  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Tmrkish  language. 
Our  author  met  on  his  travels  a  pensioned  Austrian  officer  on  his  road  to 
Shumla,  who  stated  that  he  would  be  appointed  a  captain,  he  knew  that 
for  certain :  had  he  understood  Turkish,  they  would  have  made  him  a 
major.  M.  Wachenhusen  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  share 
in  this  certainty,  for  he  knew  several  instances  recently  of  the  contrary. 
He  met  this  officer  again  in  Shumla,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Varna.  Finally,  he  saw  him  in  Constantinople,  as  porter  at  the 
Hotel  de  Paris.  He  complained  that  he  could  not  get  a  situation  at 
Shumla ;  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople ;  there  he  had  found  nothing  but 
promises ;  and,  having  expended  his  little  capital,  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
fill  this  humble  post.  In  the  same  manner,  our  author  met  in  Varna 
two  Holstein  officers,  who,  deceived  in  their  expectations,  were  awaiting 

*  Our  extract  has  grown  to  an  unconscionable  length,  hut  it  will  be  excused, 
we  trust,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  unwillingness  we  felt  to  take 
any  of  the  responsibility  on  ourselves.  It  does  certainly  seem  rather  cruel  to 
point  to  the  "  feet  of  clay"  of  such  a  popular  idol  as  Omar  Pacha;  but  our  German 
author  is  to  blame  for  it.  We  are  only  the  scribe,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  opinion. 
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the  formation  of  a  foreign  legion  by  General  Yussu^  and  had  received 
satisfactory  assurances  ^m  him ;  and,  lastly,  our  author  met  with  two 
Prussian  artillery  officers  in  Constantinople,  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Asia,  after  being  deluded  by  General  Stein  (Ferhad  Pacha)  for  weeks. 
They  went  to  Kars  in  the  hope  of  being  appointed,  and  eventually  entered 
the  service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

But  we  are  delaying  most  shamefully  at  Shumla,  while  metal  more 
attractive  is  awaiting  us  at  Varna.  Let  us  then  mount  and  be  off  at  once 
with  our  author.  The  first  place  we  meet  with  English  troops  is  at 
Pravadi,  where  Colonel  Newton  received  M.  Wachenhusen  most  hos- 
pitably, and  regaled  him  with  a  camp  breakfast,  consisting  of  ship's 
biscuit,  a  tall,  splendid  Cheshire  cheese,  cold  mutton,  and  famous  Madeira  ! 
What  a  feast  for  half-starved  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  glad  to  get 
yaourL  In  fact,  the  brandy  and  wine  had  such  an  effect  on  our  author, 
that,  on  the  road  to  Varna,  he  pounded  to  dust  twelve  regalias,  which  a 
Lieutenant  Smith,  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  slipped  into  his  pocket  as 
a  viaticum.  But  before  leaving  Devno  we  must  find  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  of  respect,  probably  penned  with  a  g^teful  reminiscence 
of  the  brandy : 

We  passed  five  batteries  which  were  planted  here  in  the  camp  :  the  whole 
encampment  offered  an  instance  of  painful  precision,  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able to  me,  as  I  was  not  at  sdl  accustomed  to  it  in  the  Turkish  cam^s.  The 
regularity  obtaining  in  an  English  camp  is  almost  incredible !  Astomshing  to 
me  was  the  colossiu  load  the  English  soldier  has  to  dra^,  and  which  is  heavier 
than  that  of  any  other  European  soldier,  for  it  weighs  eighty-two  pounds.  The 
ISnglish  soldier  carries,  in  addition  to  his  knapsack,  not  only  his  great-coat  with 
its  small  collar,  which  gives  him  a  very  bourgeois  appearance,  but  also  a  heavy 
voollen  blanket  and  provisions  for  three  days.  Equally  striking  was  the  size  of 
the  Englishmen,  who  were  perfect  ^nts.  The  English  guardsman,  with  his  tall 
l>earskm  schako,  appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw  him  on  guard,  a  true  son  of  Anak. 
Squally  gigantic  were  their  horses — a  colossal  sight — ^this  heavy  English  cavalry. 
However,  the  soldiers  complained  grievously,  not  only  about  their  heavy  baggage, 
but  also  about  the  uniform,  which  was  not  suited  to  the  climate.  The  tall  horses 
'Were  also  discovered  to  be  very  troublesome,  as  many  of  them  fell  down  after 
the  shortest  march. 

On  arriving  at  Varna,  there  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  about  procuring 
lodging.  A  visit  to  the  Pacha,  and  another  to  the  town  commandant 
were  equally  fruitless,  and,  at  last,  our  travellers  were  compelled  to  take 
a  khan  by  storm,  where  they  put  up  with  a  miserable  loft  over  a  stable, 
and  had  a  reg^ar  engagement  with  the  cimici  aaipulci — only  too  glad, 
liowever,  to  put  up  with  such  a  alight  annoyance,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  prospect  of  sleeping  in  the  street.  Varna,  at  this  period, 
was  a  metropolis  on  a  small  scale :  neither  London,  New  York,  nor  Con- 
stantinople, could  unrol  such  a  picture  as  could  be  seen  each  mom  in 
'Varna.  In  the  principal  streets,  especially  the  one  leading  to  the  port, 
with  its  French,  Greek,  and  Turkish  stores,  there  was  a  constant  passage 
of  perspiring,  busy  men  of  all  nations  ;  in  the  centre  creaked  the  ox-carts 
of  the  Bulgarian,  the  French  muleteers  yelled :  the  whole  picture  was 
Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  schnaps  and 
garlic.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  had  the  epidemic  not  broken  out 
^vhich  made  such  fearful  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  The  greatest 
confusion  prevailed  in  the  harbour :  every  hour  ships  were  laden  and  un- 
laden, goDB  and  ammunition  shipped,  troops  sent  off  or  landed.    The 
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En^sh^  Ftbd^  and  Turidsk  Baigs  fluttered  fhmi  tiie  vesseib  of  war:m 
port ;  steamers  came  and  went;  military  stores,  sac^  of  eom,  and  pjHH 
mids  of  bales  were  piled  up;  among  tfaem  the  sailors  of  the  tvixqiis  m^ioiia 
walked  about  singing  or  yelling :  ih&re  were  not  gangways  enragli  ta 
land,  handt  enough^  to  set  about  all  that  required  dmng.  Ia.a  woi^ 
Turks,  English,  French,  Egyptians,  Gre^:s,  camels^  oxen^  mnks^  hatsea^ 
and  dogs,  all  rushed  back  ai>d  forwards ;  all  yelled  or  had  abeadjf  yeUed 
^emselves  hoarse ;  aU  were  sober  or  drunk  t  and  orer  tins  Bidbjloii; 
wared  ihe  Crescent  with  the  Star,  and  tihe  French  Eag)^  and  into,  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  Marshal  St.  Amand  hurled  every  week  a  pnids^ 
mation,  ^'  Comrades,  we  will  conquer  or  die !" 

No^ung  more  surprised  M.  Wadienhusen  than  to  find  tha^  ttm 
nations  who  had  not  been  able  to  agree  for  nine  centuries^  and  &r  whose 
alliance  a  na^n  Hke  the  Russian  was  requisite,  could  fhitemise.iiE.  the 
way  the  English  and  French  bad  done.  He  registers  the  fac^  tiiat  he 
nev^  saw  English  and  French  solars  quarrelling  in  the  Eaa^  and 
whenever  there  was  any  row,  both  parties  finrgot  that  die  Tknk»wter« 
their  alHes  as  well,  but  pitoh^  into  them  in  unison.  The  coaamisaanafy 
in  addition,  looked  rather  queer  in  Varna.  In  the  khan  where  onraotliav 
resided  of  course  nothing  was  to  be  had,  and  the  sole  restaurants  were 
limited  to  the  restaurant  des  officiers  who  had  first  opened  his  estaUisb* 
ment,  and  had  writtoi  the  above  sign  in  letters  a  foot  in  length,  in  front 
of  his  house.  At  his  house  you  could,  for  a  ducat,  feed  on  a  tough  old 
pomiet,  whacAk  was  rendered  digestible  by  a  decent  Bordeaux.  Tbe  seeonA 
restaurant  was'  kept  by  an  Italian :  and  here,  at  least,  it  was  possible  to 
procure  potatoes — a  native  dainty  which  M.  Wachenhnsen  had  di£^«Dsed 
with  for  three  months^  Any  one,  however,  who  did  not  arrive  at  s 
certain  half  hour  in  mid-day,  must  put  up  with  what  was  lefl,.  (xt  rather 
with  what  was  not  leSL  As  a  genersd  rule,  it  waa  possible  to  fised  bese.  at 
a  decent  rate.  Breakfast  was  &  very  simple  af&ir :  you  took  yom  seat 
in  one  of  tbe  stores  tbe  French  had  established,  asked  for  a  pieoe  of 
cheese,  a  sausage,  and  a  glass  of  Cognac  or  absinthe^  and  ate  out  e€ 
your  fist.  Our  author^  however,  generally  established  his  head-quarten 
at  the  above-mentioned  restaurant  des  officiers.  For  when  the  vermin 
eoipeiled  him  at  nigbt  from  his  kennel,  he  retired  to  the  salon  of' the 
restaurant,  laid  himself  on  a  bench,  and  covered  himsdf  with  tbe  ffirat 
table-cover  he  could  lay  hands  on.  The  waiter  had  received  a  commit* 
sion  to  sell  their  saddles,  and  they  were  bound  to  expend  tbe  proceeds  in 
ibis  house,  which,  unfortunately,  was  no  difficult  task. 

Among  the  most  original  personages  to  be  seen  at  this  timein  Varuawaa 
General  Yussuf,  the  African,  who  was  giving  himself  all  possiUe  tRNiUe 
to  form  the  unbridled  bashi-bazuks  into  a  regiment.  Yussufj  altbeugfa 
no  African  by  birth  (he  was,  as  is  well  known,  carried  off  by  the  Barbaraea 
along  with  his  parents,  and  afterwards  entered  the  French  service  ),^  is  die 
true  type  of  such  a  man :  he  is  short  in  stature,  his-  face  is  deeply  Imnnwdj 
and  a  savage  fire  flashes  from  his  eyes;  In  Algiers,  he  was  known  to;  be 
the  severest  as  well  as  bravest  French  leader.  Yussuf 's  portrait  will  be 
found  very  faithfuDy  rendered  in  Horace  Vemet's  "  lion  Hunt,"  and  oof 
readers  will,  probably,  not  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  in^ch  took 
possession  of  the  Parisian  dames  wh«n  ^e  handsome  African  was^soak* 
moned  to  court  by  Louis  Philippe.    But  was  it  astonishing^  ?^ — Was^  thsra 
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not  a  slory  onrreiit  dboiit  ih»  amour  which  Ynssuf  carried  on  with  tfa» 
fidr  dMigmer  of  die  Bej  of  Tunis,  whose  hyoanie  he  had  been  ?  How  the 
pmMWis  waa  canght  in  Ynssiif 's  arms  by  a  Ghreek,  who  threatened  to 
betn^  dwQV  snd  how  this  amour  was  really  discovered,  aldiough  Yussof 
liad  stabbed,  the  Greek,  and  sent  his  inamortUa  '^  the  hand  which  had 
toadied  bar;  the  tong^  which  had  slandered  her,  and  the  eye  which  had 
seen  whai^  no  mortal  waa  allowed  to  see  V*  How  Yuasnf  was  seized  and 
would  have  been  pot  to  death,  had  he  not  sayed  himself  by  means  of  the 
snbternuwoBS  passage  of  the  palace  of  Tunis,  taken  service  with  the 
French,  and  perfbrmed  miracles  of  bravery  ?  All  these  are  things  which 
can  r«ider  a  man  interesting^  even  if  he  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  grace* 
isl  iittie  Yu8in£ 

Our  t^  ia  neariy  told*  TVlih  the  departure  of  the  Russians  fronv 
SiHstria  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  appeared  to  be  terminated.  The 
BBeorauntni]^  parties  sent  out  from  Varna  proved  that  the  enemy  had 
quitted  the  Dobrudja,  the  Turks  were  en  route  for  the  Danube,  and 
sJBanltaneoMsly  ^e  news  was  spread — though  rather  prematurely— 4;hat 
the  Austnans  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Wallachia  Aom  Transylvania^ 
Our  anthor,  th^efore,  denrous  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  set  sail 
£oT  ConstHiiinopie,  wlnther  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  accompany 
Imn. 


THE  ZOUAYES. 


Much  ^fiereiice  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
.  the  renowned  Zouaves  ;  some  assert  that  they  are  Africans,  others  that 
tJi^  are  £«iiropean8,  and,  strange  to  say,  both  are  right,  for  they  are,  (xe 
at  least  wer^  a  semi- African,  semi-European,  corps.  In  their  origin 
libe  Zouaves  were  almost  purely  Afncan.  When  in  July,  1830,  Louie 
flnUppe  beeanie  King  of  me  French,  and  Marshal  Clansel  was  appointed 
t»  t^e  command  in  Algeria,  the  Turks  had  been  expelled  the  country, 
l>ut;  the  Erendb  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  Arab  and 
Seriier  populations  in  subjection.  The  marshal  resolved  upon  organising' 
a  native  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  A  decree,  dated  October  Isty 
1830)  and  approved  of  by  royal  proclamation,  dated  March  21st,  1831, 
created  two  battalions,  wnich  received  the  name  of  Zouaves,  from  the 
Araiwr  Zouaoua. 

This  word  is  fearfully  mutilated  in  its  transformation  into  French. 
2iiii«wah  is  die  name  of  a  very  ancient  Berber,  or  as  the  French  have  it^ 
Kalijle  tribe  in  Marocco  (Mughribu  I'Aksa),  but  still  more  particularly 
in  Algiers  (Mughribu  I'Ausat).  Count  Graberg  notices  this  ancient 
'kdbe  nnder  l^iia  name  in  his  '*  Vocabulary  of  Names  and  Places,  dsc.,  in 
"the  Empire  of  Marocco."  ("  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,** 
vol.  vii.  p.  270.)  Out  of  Zawawah,  we  might  by  dision  make  Zawaws 
or  Zuaves  ;  but  we  cannot  make  Zouaves,  if  the  oi<  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  in  out,  ounce,  hoimd,  mound,  or  as  it  is  indeed  commonly  pronounced 
£i&  English. 

The  word,  liowever,  with  its  French  pronunciation,  is  now  so  univer* 
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sally  accepted,  that  after  protesting  against  its  correctness,  "we  must 
accept  it,  as  we  do  Bombay  for  Mambij.  The  Zouaves  of  Algiers  resided 
chiefly  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Jurjura,  and  they  were  particu- 
larly known  as  an  industrious,  brave,  haughty  people,  whose  subjection 
to  the  Turks  had  never  been  but  nominal,  but  who  often  came  to 
Algiers  to  exchange  their  oils  and  other  produce  for  such  things  as  their 
rugged  moimtains  did  not  afiFbrd  them.  As  they  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  soldiers  in  the  regency,  and  as  they  had  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances gr&nted  their  military  services  to  Barbaresque  princes,  their 
name  was  given  to  the  new  militia.  This  corps,  however,  received  into 
its  ranks  natives  of  all  kinds,  without  distinction  of  origin  :  mountaineers 
or  dwellers  on  the  plains,  townspeople  or  countrymen,  ICabyles,  Arabs, 
or  Coulouglis  (Kuluglis).  French  officers  were  appointed  to  instruct 
them,  and  to  command  them.  They  were  volunteers  from  the  army : 
and  among  the  first  were  Levaillant,  at  present  in  command  of  the  6th 
division  of  the  army  of  the  East ;  Verge,  also  general  of  brigade ; 
Molli^re,  who  died  after  the  siege  of  Rome  ;  and  Lamorici^re,  who  has 
made  for  himself  a  name  in  history,  albeit  an  exile.  These  were  all  at 
that  time  young  men,  full  of  courage  and  energy,  perfectly  disinterested, 
and  who,  in  the  charge  they  entered  upon,  neither  looked  to  an  advance 
of  pay  or  to  more  comfortable  quarters,  but  embraced  cheerfully  a  career 
of  continuous  difficulties,  certain  privations,  and  incessant  perils,  sure,  in 
the  French  military  system,  of  promotion  for  services  rendered. 

The  command  of  the  1st  battalion  was  given  to  a  distinguished  staff 
officer,  M.  Maumet;  that  of  the  2nd,  to  the  captain  of  Engineers, 
afterwards  General,  Duvivier,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  Paris  in  1848. 
As  the  enlistment  of  the  native  population  went  on  very  slowly,  and  as 
it  was  moreover  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  leave  a  handful  of  officers  isolated 
among  men  in  whose  fidelity  no  great  confidence  could  be  placed,  and 
whose  language  was  even  unknown  to  the  Frenchmen,  a  plan  was  adopted 
which  might  probably  be  also  turned  to  good  account  in  the  constitution 
of  a  Turkish  legion  :  it  was  that  of  enlisting  Europeans  into  the  ranks. 
A  political  body  which  had  been  troublesome  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Charter  (  Volontaires  de  la  Charte),  had  been 
lately  transhipped  to  Algeria,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  with  these  hot-brained  politicians  would  be  to  incor- 
porate them  into  the  Zouaves.  Strangers  from  other  countries,  refugees 
from  political  and  other  causes,  were  also  admitted  into  the  ranks,  till  the 
numbers  became  so  great  that  some  sifting  took  place.  The  Europeans, 
not  of  French  origin,  were  incorporated  into  the  foreign  legion,  whilst  a 
portion  of  the  French  were  organised  into  a  67  th  regiment  of  the  line. 
The  first  principle  of  the  organisation  of  the  Zouaves  remained  the  same, 
and  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  '^  on  pent  dire  que  le  noyau  des 
Zouaves  fut  compost  d'enfans  de  Paris  et  d'indigenes  des  environs 
d'Alger."* 

The  corps  had  been  barely  organised  for  six  weeks  when  it  was  led  by 

*  This  article  is  attributed  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  it  would  appear,  firom 
the  predilections  of  the  author  to  Orleanist  generals,  with  some  justice.    It  is, 
however,  in  every  respect,  in  an  historical  and  military  point  of  view,  as  also  in 
.  the  credit  meted  out  to  each  and  all,  most  honourable  to  its  author. 
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General  Clausel  on  the  expedition  of  Medeah  (Mediyah),  and  the  Zouaves 
received  what  the  French  call  their  baptism  of  fire,  and  what  we  com- 
monly designate  as  the  first  smell  of  gunpowder,  at  the  Pass  of  Mouzaia 
(Musaya),  to  which  they  were  destined  to  give  renown  by  their  valour 
upon  several  subsequent  occasions.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Zouaves  were  placed  at  first  were  anything  but  agreeable.  Isolated  in 
small  parties  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  night  and  day  they  had  only 
to  lay  down  the  pickaxe  to  take  up  their  muskets,  and  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life ;  as  to  com- 
forts, they  had  none.  One  of  their  captains  fell  in  this  first  campaign, 
the  first  of  a  long  and  glorious  list,  which  comprises  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  the  army,  a  son  of  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  who  had  carried 
the  knapsack  and  the  musket ;  a  nephew  of  Marshal  Duke  of  Istria,  the 
gallant  Bessieres ;  and  a  grenadier  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Peraguey,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  chef  de  bataiUon,  when  he  was  killed  in 
1845,  and  whose  grey  hairs  were  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  the 
respectful  affection  of  his  younger  comrades. 

Medeah  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  early  in  1831,  but  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  same  year  General  Berthezene  had  to  lead  a  divi- 
sion there,  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  Bey  who  had  been  appointed 
over  the  district.  On  returning  from  this  expedition  a  furious  onslaught 
was  made  upon  the  rear-guard,  at  a  time  when  the  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  excessive  heat,  were  pursuing  their  painful  way  along  a 
mountain  path  which  only  permitted  of  the  passage  of  one  man  at  a  time. 
Duvivier  returned  to  the  succour  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  Zouaves.  The 
natives  gave  their  shouts  of  war ;  the  Volunteers  of  the  Charter,  who 
still  wore  la  blouse  gauloisey  struck  up  "  La  Marseillaise,"  and  falling 
together  upon  the  Kabyles  they  checked  the  onslaught,  and  then  retiring 
from  eminence  to  eminence,  and  covering  the  march  of  the  wearied 
troops,  they  enabled  the  whole  force  to  reach  and  establish  itself  at  the 
farm  of  Mouzaia,  without  the  loss  of  one  tropfiy  to  the  enemy. 

The  retreat  of  Medeah  was  most  honourable  to  the  Zouaves,  and  they 
assumed  irom  that  time  a  position  in  the  French  army.  Still  recruits 
came  in  so  slowly  that  the  two  battalions  were  reunited  into  one,  and  a 
royal  decree  of  the  7th  of  March,  1833,  fixed  the  number  of  companies  at 
ten,  eight  French  and  two  native,  and  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  twelve  French  soldiers  in  every  native  company.  The  command  of 
the  battalion  thus  organised  was  given  to  De  Lamoriciere,  he  having 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  capa- 
bilities, by  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  by  his 
tact  and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  zeal  and  audacity.  Their  head-quarters 
were  Dely-Ibrahim  (Dali-Ibrahim,  Mad  Abraham),  where  they  esta- 
blished dwellings,  forges,  everything  with  their  own  hands.  Frequent 
expeditions  into  the  Sahel  (Sahel,  plain  of  grassy  pasturage ;  S4hil,  coast), 
the  Mitidja,  and  into  the  lower  region  of  the  Atlas  varied  the  monotony 
of  camp  life.  Every  day  the  Zouaves  became  more  industrious,  more  dis- 
ciplined, and  more  warlike ;  they  learnt  to  walk  quick,  and  for  a  long  time, 
to  manceuvre  with  precision,  and  to  fight  with  intelligence.  Their  uni- 
form and  equipments  were  regulated.  They  are  now  so  well  known,  and  so 
popular,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  describe  them.  Their  dress  is  the 
Oriental  garb  with  the  colours  of  the  French  infantry,  and_is  generally 
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•supposed  to  be  a  style  of  dress  better  adapted  for  a  vaiiaUe  diflPtfUeyflad  for 
active  military  exoxsises,  than  aay  that  has  yet  been  adopted*  The  officers 
alone  preserved  the  European  dress,  as  an  Ortentai  gaii)  8i]ii8d}to  their 
i»nk  would  have  been  too  eostly.  They  often  exdianged  the  b^ad^  liow- 
«ver,  for  the  red  cap,  called  by  the  Tuzks  fez,  and  by  ^  Mooas  Chechia. 
H.  de  Lamoriciere  was  baown  in  the  province  t)f  Algiecs  byiihe  mme  of 
Abu  or  Bu  Chechia^  Father  Cap,  but  he  exchanged  iSaa  name  ia  Gran  for 
Abu  Arana,  Father  Stick  !  £>e  Lamoriciere  was  the  fi>uBder  of  the 
Zouaves,  a  force  which,  whilst  it  has  preserved  that  pessonaL  intelligence 
which  is  characteristic  of  irregular  troops,  and  its  members  jiave  con- 
tinued to  be  true  children  of  Paris  by  tli^ir  liveliaess  ;and  gaiety,  has 
attained  all  the  sc^idity  and  precision  of  the  most  brilliant  regimeiit. 

Marshal  Clauselled  the  Zouaves,  whose  military  value  he  was  OBo'of  the 
£rst  to  appreciate,  into  Oranin  1636.  They  t^noe  under  tiMoagniaaaoe 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Maaeana,  and 
so  great  was  the  opinion  wlueh  the  prince  entertained  of  thdor  t»pfdHU- 
ties,  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  obtained  a  decree  oonstitix&ig  tiae 
battalion  into  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  of  six  companies  each,  with 
permission  to  raise  th^ou  to  ten.  M.  de  Lamoriciere  zetaiaediiie  oonmand, 
with  the  rank  of  lieuteoant^colonel. 

On  their  return  to  the  province  of  Algeria  early  in  1836,  Ae  Zouaves 
were  once  more  directed  upon  the  old  th^itre  of  their  exploits — Mouiaia. 
The  point  was  more  obstinately  defended  than  before,  but  the  manhal 
also  Imew  his  territory  better,  and  the  Zooaves  were  dmrged  to  carry  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  instead  of  forcing  the  pass— ««  most  Jabonous 
enterprise,  which  they  adiieved  wiUi  perfect  success. 

The  Zouaves  did  not  make  part  of  die  first  expeditton  of  1836,  but  ihe 
following  year  one  of  their  battaUona  formed  part  of  the  aflhranoe-gmrd 
of  the  £vision,  whidi  was  destined,  under  tibe  orders  of  the  DiSce  of 
l^emours,  to  revenge  ihe  check. received  the  year  before.  The  siege  of 
CoDstantine  is  the  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Zouaves.  Tliey  ^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  tibe  first  colimm  of  assault.  Horaoe  Vemet  has 
immortalised  the  scene  at  Versailles.  This  was  the  last  episode  in  the 
first  epoch  of  African  war&re :  the  treaty  of  Ta&a  was  ooneluded,  and  die 
Turkish  government  was  finally  superseded  throughout  the  country. 

Marshal  Valee,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  two  difS^rent  systems :  one  was  to  govern  d&reotty  a 
oertain  portion  of  the  territory,  me  other  was  to  create  a  £iiiopean 
society  by  the  side  of  Arabic  institutions,  organised  by  the  genias  of  Abd 
al  Khadr.  Placed  at  the  advanoed  posts,  the  Zouaves  had  to  accompliBh 
«t  Coleah  (Kuliyah)  what  th^  had  done  at  Dali  Ibrahim — to  erect  faoild- 
ings,  open  roads,  and  drain  the  lands.  But  when  Abd  al  Khadr,  yield- 
ing to  die  irresistible  infiioenoe  by  whidi  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
.ahand(Hied  his  allegiance  and  litup  a  Holy  War,  it  was  more  than  native 
blood  could  stand.  Large  nuidbers  of  Zouaves  went  over  to  tfaeir 
•ommtrymen,  and  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  the  adnuxtages  of 
the  military  instruction  whidi  they  had  obtained  under  die  FrendL  Bat 
the  regiment  did  not  lose  in  str^gth;  it  liad  been  before  leinfosoed  byti 
battalion  of  volunteers  who  had  defended  the  citadel  of  Tlemoen  in  1806^ 
hence  called  diat  of  Medionar,  and  on  the  news  of  hostilities  J 
out  it  received  s  laigeaoceaaion  of  zecndts. 
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Upon-  the  inTasion  of  Ahd  al  Kbadr's  territory  the  ensiui^  spring,  the 
Ereneh  havings  been  obliged  to  act  on  the  defeDaive  all  winter,  the  Zouaves 
formed  ^rt  of  the  £rst  dtyision  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  need- 
Jess  to  xeoapitalate  the  events  of  that  sanguinary  campaign,  the  plains 
fiooored  by  ike  eavahry  of  all  the  tribes  of  Algeria  and  Oran,  supported 
by  the  ^'  looges,^'  as  they  were  called — ^Abd  al  Khadr's  regular  e^ralrv — 
flfid  every  defile  obstinately  defended  by  a  regular  in&ntry  and  myriads 
tif  KabylesL  The  Zouaves  were,  upon  every  expedition,  engaged  in  every 
battle,  and  4he  well-known  gathering  soumls  of  their  drums  jind  trumpets 
were  iumUar  to  ^ae  whole  army.  Every  regiment  in  A&iea  had  a  par- 
idcdar  best  by  which  it  could  gather  together  its  men  when  dispersed  by 
night  in  a  ^Dg,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  battle.  Sometimes  tt  wm  aIso  sounded 
at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  origin  of  this  is  attributed  to  the 
2nd  Light  Tnfimtiy,  Greneral  Changamier's  regiment. 

Winter  brought  about  little  rest.  The  Zmiaves  had  suffiered  severely, 
and  were  i«orgsnised.  Lamorici^re,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  geneal 
offioer,  was  «aeoeeded  in  ihe  oommaod  of  the  regiment  by.  the  then 
Lieu]te«aBt4Ik^nel.Cavaignac ;  and  the  Commandants  Regnault,  killed 
in  Paris,  .June,  1848,  and  Henault,  now  general  of  division,  both  pro- 
moted, were  succeeded  by  the  then  Commandants  Leflo  and  Saint 
Amaud.  Gavaognae  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
the  citadel  of  Tlemcen,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  African  battalion,  and  hk 
lenergetb  cknaeter,  his  mind  full  of  resources,  and  his  cahn  yet  effective 
-coniage,  had  already  obtained  for  him  a  hi^  renown  in  the  army. 

T1»B  Zouaves  passed  the  winter  at  Medeah,  amidst  all  kinds  of  prtva- 

laons  and  difficolties,  yet  were  they  readv  in  spring  to  foUaw  ManJial 

Bugeaud  ai  a  campaign  in  the  Atlas  ;  and  whilst  one  battalion  proceeded 

in  May,  -uBdor  the  same  marshal,  into  Gran,  another  remained,  under 

<jeneral  Ban^gusy  d'Hilliers,  in  Algiers.     The  Zouaves  thus  assisted  in 

Jhe  war  of  1841  at  two  di£ferent  points. 

I-     The  war  had  assumed  proportions  winch  demanded  an  increase  of 

^Mans.     The  Zouaves  were  augmented  to  ihree  battali<ms,  with  a  coin- 

plete  regimental  staff,  but  only  one  company  could  receive  natives,  and 

the  corps  assumed  a  purely  French  character.     The  mixture  of  Frendb 

-and  natives  did  not  work  well,  and  the  latter  were  airolled  in  a  new 

corps,  called  that  of  tirailleurs  indiffenes,  or  native  riflemen:;  and  these 

~  battidioiifi,  officered  by  brave,  intrepid  men,  among  whom  are  the  now 

well-known  Greneral  Bosquet,  as  also  Generals   Thomas,  Verg^,  and 

Boarbaki,  all  well  versed  in  the  lang^ge  of  their  men,  have  testified  in 

the  Crimea  ^lat  they  are  worthy  younger  brotiiers  of  the  Zouaves. 

No  sooner  had  the  regiment  of  Zouaves  thus  reconstituted  received  the 
colours  which  the  king  had  sent  them,  than  its  three  battalions  were 
separated  to  go  and  serve  each  in  a  different  province.  War  had,  in  fact, 
bsdcen  out  in  every  direction.  The  Zouaves  were  represented  by  one  imt 
two  of  their  faattahons  in  most  of  the  important  haitdes  fought  in  the 
campaigns  of  1843  and  1844,  obstinate  struggles  against  the  Kabyles, 
^aog  mardbes  in  tibe  desert,  cavalry  diaiges  repdled,  in  the  Jurjura^  the 
Ouarsenisy  among  die  Beni  Menasseer,  at  ihe  capture  of  the  Smalah,  in 
the  glorious  engagements  fought  by  General  Bedeau  against  the  Marooeo 
^valry,  and  lastly,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Isly. 

Cavaignac  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  corps  in  1844  by 
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Colonel  Ladmirault,  now  general  of  division.  The  ensuing  year  the 
Zouaves  were  the  first  to  sustain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Marocco,  the  effects 
of  an  insurrection  which  gradually  extended  itself  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  regency.  The  year  1846  gave  them  as  little  repose  as  any  that 
had  preceded.  It  was  not  till  1847  that  the  submission  of  Abd  al  Khadr 
brought  about  the  entire  subjection  of  the  tribes  of  Algeria.  The  Zouaves 
were  then  posted  at  a  site  designated  after  the  young  prince  of  that  name 
— Aumale.  This  site  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  which  stretches 
to  the  east  of  the  Juijura.  It  was  the  point  where  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  was  the  most  precarious.  The  provisional  government  had  replaced 
M.  Ladmirault  by  Colonel  Canrobert,  now  in  command  in  the  Crimea. 
General  Caorobert  began  his  African  career  under  the  auspices  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Combes,  who  fell  at  the  assault  of  Constantine.  He  ac-  • 
quired  habits  of  command,  and  was  engaged  in  several  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  at  the  head  of  a  battaKon  of  Chasseurs  in  the  districts  of  Tenes  and 
Batna,  his  reputation  soon  ranking  him  among  the  very  best  officers  of 
the  army.  His  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  de  Grandchamp,  was  so  dreadfully 
wounded  when  captain  of  the  Voltigeurs  of  the  24th  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  that  the  Arabs  used  his  body  as  a  block  upon  which  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  forty  of  his  men.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  almost  miraculous 
devotion  of  Commandant  Morris,  now  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
Crimea. 

In  1849  the  Zouaves  were  called  from  their  post,  near  the  Juijura,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Zaatcha,  upon  which  occasion  General  Can- 
robert  was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach.  After  this  brilliant  success  they 
followed  their  gallant  commander  to  the  slopes  of  the  Aures,  and  termi- 
nated a  long  and  sanguinary  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Narah. 

On  their  return  to  their  old  quarters  at  Aumale,  Canrobert  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  this  distinguished  corps  by  M.  d'Aurelle,  now 
general  of  brigade  in  the  Crimea.  A  decree  of  the  13th  of  February, 
1852,  gave  to  them  a  new  constitution.  It  was  resolved  to  increase  so 
serviceable  a  force  by  another  regiment,  thus  making  altogether  three 
regiments  of  three  battalions  each.  They  were  also  armed  with  rifles. 
With  these  formidable  weapons  the  rebel  mountaineers  could  no  longer 
stand  before  them.  They  were  driven  from  their  fastnesses,  and,  gather- 
ing together  in  the  town  of  Laghouat,  they  hoisted  there  the  flag  of  re- 
bellion. General  Pelissier  led  a  division  of  the  army  to  besiege  this 
remote  stronghold,  and  it  was  once  more  the  Zouaves  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  honours  and  in  the  losses  of  the  day ;  eight  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  men  were  put  hors  de  combat ^  and  one 
of  their  captains,  M.  Menouvrier  De&esne,  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
town. 

This  was  in  1852.  In  1854  they  received  the  reward  of  their  numerous 
exploits  by  being  called  upon  to  serve  with  the  French  army  in  the  East. 
Alma,  Inkerman,  numerous  repulses  of  sorties,  and  other  gallant  struggles 
before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  have  testified  that  they  are  still  the  same 
gallant  corps  as  in  Africa,  and  their  countrymen  confidently  look  to  their 
occupying,  on  the  day  of  assault,  the  same  place  which  they  did  at  Con- 
stantine and  at  Zaatcha. 
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Another  month  has  elapsed,  and  we  still  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
oourse  of  policy  which  Austria  intends  to  pursue  in  the  forthcoming 
European  struggle.  Rumours  are  prevalent  that  she  has  proposed  an 
armed  neutrality  to  Prussia,  while  others  assert,  with  equal  confidence,  that 
she  has  offered  to  join  the  Allies  at  the  modest  price  of  the  Danuhian 
PHncipalities.  A  paper  in  the  Neto  Monthly  Magazine  for  May  will 
Iiave  seryed  to  show  how  valuahle  her  alliance  would  prove  to  us,  for  such 
Si  body  of  well-organised  and  efficient  troops  would  indubitably  turn  the 
scale ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  English  and  French  governments 
strive  their  utmost  to  fix  so  vacillating  a  power.  It  has  been  our  opinion 
£rom  the  outset,  as  expressed  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  that  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  will  remain  true  to  itself  until  the  last  tricky  resource 
of  diplomacy  has  been  essayed;  but,  for  all  that,  our  readers  may  feel 
inclined  to  follow  us,  when  we  furnish  a  few  further  details  about  the 
Austrian  army,  which  the  more  general  nature  of  our  previous  article  pre- 
vented us  from  introducing. 

Austria  certainly  possesses  a  very  splendid  army.     It  is,  at  present,  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  possible  efficiency,  is  young,  proud  of  its  recent 
successes,  and  en&usiastically  devoted  to  the  emperor.    He  went  through 
the  last  war  as  colonel,  and  is  greatly  attached  to  the  trade  of  war.  There 
is  not  a  single  soldier  but  knows  that  Field-Marshal  Radetzky  was  com- 
pelled to  ¥ram  the  youthful  colonel  on  the  battle-field  against  exposing 
himself  to  useless  danger ;  a  warning  which,  whatever  its  efiFect  might 
liave  been,  did  not,  we  fancy,  injure  the  present  emperor  in  the  opinion 
of  his  troops.    The  army  has  retained  all  its  good  qualities;  it  is  enduring, 
SLud  does  not  lose  its  esprit  under  the  severest  misfortunes.     It  honestly 
fulfils  its  vocation  as  a  truly  civilised  corps.     In  the  Austrian  officer  the 
captured  and  .wounded  foeman  will  always  find  a  protector.     The  greater 
J[>ortion  of  its  defects  has  been  removed ;  formerly  cumbersome  and  so 
txncomfortably  clothed  that  the  soldier  was  impeded  in  marching,  the 
"t^^coops  may  now  be  favourably  compared  with  any  in  Europe,  and  the 
Si.c:coutrement8  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  free  movements  of  the  limbs. 
"Vvhile  the  supreme  command  was  rendered  almost  an  impossibility  by  the 
si-cnbiguous  regulations  of  the  supreme  council  of  war,  which  pointed  out 
WkXi  undeviating  course  of  operations,  the  serious  events  of  184S  led  to  a 
<^omplete  alteration  of  the  system,  and  the  generals  now  act  upon  their 
o^^0vn  responsibility.     There  is,  however,  another  defect  in  the  Austrian 
ormy  wmch  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remove.     In  France,  whether  the  soldier 
1b  a  Fleming,  Breton,  Norman,  or  Alsatian,  he  has  been  French  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  same  in  laws,  customs,  and  language.     In  the  Austrian 
Jtine— YOL.  CIV.  NO.  ccccxrv.  k 
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army,  however,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  Bohemians  have  retained  their 
peculiar  nationality,  and  it  is  still  very  prominent ;  still,  recent  events, 
railways,  and  the  undeniable  skill  of  the  government  will  assuredly  hasten 
that  fusion  which  will  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  entire  population. 
The  various  nationalities,  lit  is  true,  are  ever  prominent,  but  tiiey  are  all 
connected  by  one  name,  that  of  the  en^eror — the  liTiqg  palpable  image 
of  the  great  national  unity.  Thus,  if  Dalmatians,  Bohemians,  or  Tyrolese 
are  on  terms  of  hostility  toward  each  other,  in  the  name  of  their  emperor, 
king,  duke,  or  count,  they  will  unite  for  the  benefit  of  their  fatherland. 
The  terrible  events  of  1848ifunush  the  most  salient  proof  of  this.  Hun- 
gary in  a  state  of  insurrection,  its  capital  in  the  power  of  insane  revolu- 
tionaries, Italy  triumphant,  the  monarchy  almost  overthrown,  ihe  monarch 
an  exile,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  states — such  was  Austria'^  position ;  but 
on  the  shout,  "Long  live  the  Emperor!*'  the  army  rcwe  Hkeoneman, 
advanced  on  the  foe,  and  all  was  saved. 

In  order  to  promote  the  fusion  of  all  the  various  languages  and  com- 
ponents, the  government  has  ordered  German  to  be  used  as  the^milltary 
language.  The  officer  may  be  a  Servian,  Italian,  or  Croat,  -but  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  and  the  soldier  under- 
stand it.  For  the  same  laudable  end  the  emperor  sedulously  appointed 
many  German  officers  to  the  non-German  divisions,  and  vice  versd. 
Though  this  producer  numerous  inconveniences  and  much  discussion,  at 
times  even  duels,  it  possesses,  most  undoubtedly,  considenible  advantages, 
and  is  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  fusion,  ^or  the  same  purpose 
the  government  also  favours  various  customs  :  the  officers,  for  instance, 
whatever  nation  they  may  belong  to,  address  each  other  as  **  thou,**  and 
a  species  of  freemasonry  exists  among  them.  More  than  this,  if  any 
unmerited  misfortune  has  occurred  to  an  officer,  "he  need  odly  apply  to  his 
nearest  comrade  in  arms,  even  if  unacquainted  with  him,  and  allihe  others 
will  club  together  and  find  him  the  requisite  funds  to  continue  his  journey, 
or  to  satisfy  any  other  necessity.  By  a  variety  of  means  of  a  similar 
nature  the  government  have  succeeded  in  forming  one  compact  whole 
out  of  heterogeneous,  and  frequently  hostile,  elements. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  enected  by  districts  or  provinces.  At 
the  head-quarters  of  each  recruiting  district  an  infantry  officer  is  attached 
to  keep  the  lists.  The  several  regiments  send  an  officer  there,  at  the 
period  of  making  up  their  strength,  who  selects  the  persons  best  suited 
for  his  arm,  and  takes  them  to  the  regiment.  They  enter  the  service  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  remain  ten  years  in  service — eight  active,  and 
two  reserve.  The  je-engagements  after  the  time  of  service  has  expired 
is  promoted  by  the  government  by  good  pay,  and  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  among  the  Hung^ans.  Substitution  is  not  'known  in 
Austria.  The  recruit  who  does  not  wish  to  serve  pays  in  to  the  state 
treasury  600  florins  (50/.)  in  the  hereditary  countries ;  700  florins  (58/1) 
in  Italy.  This  fiscal  measure  is  unjust,  as  the  district  has  still  to  provide 
the  regular  number  of  men.  It  is  really  favouring  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  as  a  greater  number  of  the  latter  is  entered  in  out 
of  their  turn.  The  French  system  of  conscription,  which  is  ftff  from 
being  perfect,  has  this  advantage  at  least,  that  the  rich  classes  purchase 
liberty  to  the  profit  of  the  poor,  into  whose  pockets  nearly  a  miUion  of 
money  is  annually  poured. 


The  system  of  promotion  is  perfeotly  free  from  any  aristocratic  priri* 
leges..  Without  regard,  to  hirth^.the  government  select  the  right  men  foe 
the  right  places;,  the  only  persons  at  all  favoured  are  the  sons  of  soldiers 
of  all  grades.  So  that  nothing  prevents  the  son  of  a  private,  at  a  latec 
date,  from  hecoming  a  field-marshal.  The  children:  of  the  regiment 
(Us  enfants  de  troupe  of  the  Fr^ich  system)  are  not  recognised  in 
Austria  officially;  but  the  emperor  provides  most  liberally  for  tbeie 
education*.  They  are  sent  at  his  expense  to  the  schools  of  the  thirdiand. 
fourth  rank:  those  who  distinguish  themselves  are  removed  to  highec 
schools^  and  thence  several  of  them  are  transferred  to  the  academies, 
Tvhich  they  quit  to  become  officers  in  scientific  corpsw  It  is  impossible  to 
devise  a  scheme  less  aristocratical  than  this ;  for  it  would  be  equally  bad 
poHcy  to  promote  men  of  moderate  abilities,  because  they  are  soldiera' 
sons,  as  it  is  wise  to  render  their  path  to  promotion  dependent  on  their 
actual  or  remarkable  merit.  The  greater  portion  of  the  second-lieutenants 
is.  apjtointed,  after  passing  an  examination,,  from  one  of  the  imperial 
miHtary  academies.  These  establishments  are  most  excellent :  thej, 
furnish  officers  to  the  engineers,  the  etat-major,  the  artillery,  withoi^ 
possessing  any  exclusive  monopoly  :  for  every  Austrian  subject,  no  matten 
wherok  he  has  been  educated,  can  subject  himself  to  the  examination,, 
which V  alone  gives  a  claim,  for  a  commission.  There  is  also  [another 
method  by  which  officers  are  appointed.  The  sons  of  military  men  are 
attached  to  the  regiments  as  cadets.  Some  of  them  are  appointed, 
supernumerary  lieutenants,  but  the  majority  serve  like  privates.  Lastly,' 
the  sergeants  furnish  their  quota  to  the  commissioned  officers,  and  it  is 
generally  a  large  one  in  war  times.  Thus,  during  the  last  campaign  as. 
many  as  fifteen  sergeants  were  promoted  in  several  regiments. 

The  colonel- possessor,  of  the  regiment  (Oberst  inhaber)  had  only  the 
light  to  nominate  cadets  and  sergeants.     He  rarely  takes  advantage  of 
it,  but  generally  promotes  those  persons  who  are  recommended  by  the 
colonel  commanding.  >    But  though  the  colonel  en  cA6/*generally  exercises 
his  privilege  with  great  justice,  this  system  of  a  merely  nominal  posses- 
sion has  great  inconveniences,  for  a  regiment  frequently  bears  the  name; 
of-  its  owner  without  having. ever  seen  him»     At^  his  death  it  also  loses' 
his  name,  and  perchance  the  renown  it  acquired,  is  buried  and  forgottea 
with  him.     With  the  change  of  name  the  regiment  loses  in  its  own  oyer 
a  portion  of  its  moral  strength  and  self-confidence,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  depreciated  by  the  enemy.     As  a  proof  of  this,  we  will  quote  an 
instance.     Archduke  Charles,  at  the  battle  of  Esslingen,  saw  the  oUL 
dragoon  regiment  Latour,  afterwards  Vincent^  repeatedly  repulsed,  by  a; 
French  battalion.     He  galloped  up  to  them,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
simple  words :  "  Ah,  Vincent,  Vincent  I  you  are  no  longer  Latonrs,"  and 
the  abashed  regiment,  excited  and  aroused  by  the  recollection  of  the 
name  under  which  it  had  been  so  glorious,  rushed  on  the  foe,  and  did  its 
duty.     This  system  is  only  applicable  to  the  names  of  provinces,  or  g^nat. 
men,  and  they  should  be  retained  for  ever,  unless,  mutiny  or  aoy  g^re 
ofifence  necessitated  theb  withdrawal. 

This  statement,  wa  fancy,  will  show  that  in  the  Austrian  army  there  is 
no  fayoiu  shown  a.  separate  dass,  and:  l^ai  talent  and  merit  can.fiuroe. 
their  way 'there  as  well,  as  in.  the.  most  democratic  states.  The  gpveni^- 
ment  placed  education  above  every  other  standard,  and  it  cannot  be  justly 
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reproached  for  doing  so.  In  Austria,  education  is  not  so  disseminated 
among  the  lower  classes  as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  only  general  among  the 
rich ;  it  must,  therefore,  he  sought  where  it  can  be  found ;  and  so,  we 
repeat,  that  only  soldiers'  sons  are  favoured  in  this  system,  and  this  is  cer- 
tamly  the  best  thing  the  goyemment  could  do. 

After  describing  the  mode  in  which  the  sub-lieutenancies  are  filled  up, 
we  come  naturally  to  the  promotion  of  the  officers  of  all  grades.  That 
of  the  first-lieutenant  and  captain  is  effected  by  seniority  in  every  regi- 
ment. To  fill  up  the  higher  charges,  a  list  of  the  most  deserving  cap- 
tains is  kept  in  the  chancellerie  of  the  emperor,  and  from  this  list  he 
selects  the  majors.     All  the  higher  charges  depend  on  elation. 

The  Austrian  soldier  receives  daily  1^  pounds  of  ammunition-bread, 
which,  if  not  so  good  as  ours,  is  of  decent  quality,  and  better  than  the 
bread  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  The  soldier^  nowevef,  is  idt  suffi- 
ciently fed.  He  has  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  this  one  is  scartsely  equal 
to  one  of  the  two  given  the  French  soldier.  He  generally  pays  4  kreuzers, 
or  li^d.  to  the  mess,  and  the  remainder  of  his  pay  is  expended  in  clean- 
ing his  accoutrements,  or  in  fruit  and  other  provisions,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  good  for  him  as  another  meal.  The  soldiers  dine  in  parties 
of  seven  to  nine  men ;  they  cook  by  means  of  portable  stoves,  something 
like  the.  ]^ussian  tea-machines:  charcoal  alone  is  used  to  heat  them. 
This  way  of  living  may  possibly  cost  the  state  and  the  soldier  more  than 
qur  method,  but  at  the  same  time  possesses  indubitable  advantages. 
Those  persons,  intimate  with  each  other,  share  the  burden  of  duty  more 
easily;  the  food  is  prepared  in  a  more  cleanly  fashion,  and  is  eaten  while 
warm ;  in  short,  this  mode  of  life  more  resembles  a  family  circle  than  the 
usual  barrack  monotony.  The  Austrian  soldier  is  excellently  lodged ; 
he  lives  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  but  does  not  sleep  on  mattresses,  except 
in  hospital  and  certain  quarters  in  Italy,  when  this  article  of  furniture  is 
provided  by  the  parochial  authorities. 

The  Austrian  officers  do  not  mess  together.  Each  lives  separate,  or 
with  a  few  chums  selected  by  himself ;  it  is  rare,  however,  to  see  four  of 
them  dining  together.  They  only  meet  in  larger  nuqabers  at  coffee- 
houses or  places  of  public  resort.  Undoubtedly  this  mode  of  life  is  more 
convenient  for  the  individual,  but  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  military 
feeling  must  suffer  considerably  by  it.  On  one  hand,  the  officers  are  not 
so  intimately  connected  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  not  such  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  instruction.  Very  few  subalterns  are  married,  for  the 
Austrian  governinent  gives  widows  no  pensions  except  when  the  husband 
has  been  killed  in  action ;  but  to  secure  the  widow  from  starvation,  the 
sum  of  600/.  must  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  or  the  amount  made  a  per- 
manent charge  on  the  estates  of  one  of  the  couple  before  permission  to 
marry  is  conceded.  This  prevents  the  trick  so  frequently  played  in  France, 
of  borrowing  the  money  for  a  few  days  to  show  to  the  representative 
of  the  law,  and  then  returning  it. 

The  Austrian  armies  are  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  generals  receive  their  orders  from  his  majesty  through  the  war- 
minister.  The  staff  consists  of  5  field-marshals,  15  generals  of  cavalry,  or 
quarter-masters,  87  lieutenaut-field-marshals,  and  123  major-generals. 
The  army  is  composed  of  four  great  corps  d'arm6e,  subdivided  into  divi- 
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sions,  brigades,  &c.  The  troops  are  always  ready  to  inarch ;  the  staff, 
ambulances,  and  various  branches  are  prepared,  and  can  go  directly  into 
the  field. 

The  first  army  is  in  Austria,  and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Vienna, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Wratislaw,  general  of  cavalry. 

The  second  army  is  in  Italy,  head-quarters  Verona,  general-in-chief 
Field-Marshal  Radetzky. 

The  third  army  is  in  occupation  of  Hungary,  head-quarters  Ofeii, 
general-in^chief  Archduke  Albert,  general  of  cavalry. 

The  fourth  army  is  in  Gallicia  and  the  Bukovina,  commander-in-chief 
Prince  Edmund  Schwartzenberg,  lieutenant-field-marshal,  head-quarteirs 
Lemberg.     It  is  composed  of  only  one  corps — the  1 4th. 

We  might  add  to  these  four  armies  that  in  Croatia,  which  hold^  the 
military  frontier,  the  Banate  and  Servia,  under  the  separate  command  of 
the  Ban  Jellachich,  but  this  is  such  a  peculiar,  confused,  and  elastic 
organisation,  that,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  we  need  only  to. mention 
a  single  fact.  These  provinces,  which  in  ordinary  times  are  only  bound  to 
supply  the  active  army  with  a  contingent  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  ni€to, 
in  1848  sent  above  120,000  combatants  to  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  array  has  an  etat-major  corps,  composed  of  very  dis- 
tinguished officers,  wno  before  the  commencement  of  their  career  passed 
a  first-rate  examination.  This  corps  is  less  numerous  than  in  f^ranceiift 
consists  of  a  lieutenant-field-marshal  as  quartermaster-general,. 0  major- 
generals,  13  lieutenant-colonels,  20  majors,  81  captains,  and  5  fir;^t- 
lieutenants.  These  officers  are  rarely  employed  as  adjutants,  for  tHe 
generals  generally  select  their  own  from  officers  of  all  arms.  The  officers 
of  the  etat-major  generally  restrict  themselves  to  military  operations, 
drawing  up  plans,  &c.  We  may  mention  a  fact  which  will  show  better 
than  any  argument  the  reservation  in  the  employment  of  the  officers 
of  this  corps,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  of  thp  supreme 
command  and  the  administration.  Marshal  Radetzky,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  viceroy  of  a  kingdom  containing  five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  only  one  chief  of  the  etat-major  for  the 
management  of  this  immense  and  difficult  machine — certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  Europe,  General  von  Benedek — a  colonel  of 
the  staff  as  sous  chef,  4  captains,  and  8  non-commissioned  officers  as 
clerks;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  official 
documents  are  written  in  two  languages. 

All  the  articles  the  troops  require  are  furnished  by  the  state  in  Austria, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  large  establishments,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
manufactories  and  central  magazines.  Some  of  them  are  so  ei^tensive 
that  they  rather  resemble  fortresses  than  a  magazine.  The  one  at 
Stockerau  contains  thousands  of  civil  and  military  workmen  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Immense  quantities  of  raw  material  may  be  seen 
there — leather,  cloth,  felt,  steel,  &c.,  and  the  articles  already  made  are 
stored  in  such  large  quantities,  that  if  an  entire  army  entered  this  build- 
ing in  a  state  of  nudity,  it  could  be  turned  out  again  in  a  few  hours, 
fully  equipped.  This  old  system  will  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Austrian  armies  were  able  to  cover  the  most  considerable  losses;  for, 
most  assuredly,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  an  army  is  removed 
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wiMtfLiha:  gO'Mnimentr  has  the  means  at  hand  to  equip  and  atmii*:  oon,- 
sequendy,  the  Austrian  arrangements  in  this  respeei  cannot,  be  toa 
strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  our  clothing-boards.  The  Ai]ft» 
trian  armies  possess  within  themselves  all  the  elements  of  ecdstance, 
maintenance,  and  success.  The  state  is  contractor  and  manu&ctttZBC 
en  gro8*.  Airms  and  aoununiiion  are  furnished  by  the  Ordnance :.  the 
military  clothing-board  provides  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  aol^Kcr: 
it  makes  its  own  bread,  and  distributes  forage  through  its  own  Impczial 
agents.  It  has  always  a  stock  on  hand  of  every  possible  deseripkion|.aiid 
administers  and  keeps  it  up  at  a  remarkably  small  expense. 

In  all  ages  the  uniform  has  been  an  object  of  great  attention  ia  all 
regular  armies.     An  ornament,  a  strip  of  doth,  as  a  mark  of  distinction^ 
has  produced  many  a  hero.     After  any  military  error  or  misfortune^  the 
withdrawal  of  any  mark  of  distinction  impresses:  on  a  regiment,  the 
terrible  necessity  of  recovering  from  this  moral  overthrow;,  and  histoxy 
tells  us  that  no  troops  ever  neglected  it.     In  the  Italian  campaign 
Marshal  Radetzky  deprived  a  battalion,  which  suffered  the  enemy  to 
capture  its  colours,  of  the  rose  on  the  czako; — the  battalion  is  now 
passionately  awaiting  the  moment  to  retrieve  its  character.     But,  apart 
&om  this  moral  view  of  the  subject^  the  uniform  must  be  a  subject  of 
earnest  thought  to  every  commander,  that  it  may  not  only  please  the 
eye,  but  be  at  the  same  time  comfortable,  not  in  any  way  impede  the 
free  movements  of  the  soldier,  protect  him  against,  the  severity  of.  the. 
weather,  cost  as  little  as  possible,  and  give  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
army  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance.     In  all  these  points  the  AmtoKi. 
army  has  nearly  attained  perfection.     The   only  thing  that  may  be 
criticised,  perhaps,    is  the   tightly-fitting  costume  of  the   Croats,  and 
Hungarians,  who,  however,  wear  their  national  garb.     The  whole  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  light  troops,  wears  the  sama  light-blue  trousers 
and  a  very  convenient  and  elegant  white  tunic.    The  Croats  and  artillery 
are  brown.     The  light  infantry  are  all  dressed  in  pearl-grey  tunics^,  and 
wear  a  tumed-up  hat  with  cocks'  feathers.     The  coat  of  the  light. cavaliy. 
varies  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied^. but  in.  shape 
very  much  resembles  the  infantry  pattern..    With  the  exception  of  the 
Grerman  cavalry,  who  wear  a  helmet  of  black,  leather,  wiili  brass,  oroa^ 
ments,  and  the  Hulani^  who  wear  the  czapka,  a  most  el^^nt  andvejry 
light  czako  has  been  given  to  the  whole  army.     The  infantry  doak  i*>of . 
good  dark  grey  cloth,   very  wide,  and  so  made  that  it  oan  be  worn: 
over  the  knapsack  :  it  is  usually  drawn  in  by  a  buckle  behind.     The 
cavalry  cloak  has  no  sleeves;  it.  is  very  wide  and  all  white,,  but.  the :  doth 
is  rather  thin.     The  officer  wears  precisdy  the  same  dress  aa  the;  rank 
and  file ;  the  only  distinction  is  on  the  front  of  his  czako,  and^  according: 
to  his  rank,  consists  of  a  single  or  double  lace,  with  the  gilded. Austiiaa: 
arms,  and  a  gpld  embroidered  peak.   In  the  cavalry  regiments  the  offioex^S: 
helmet,  is  almost  entirely  composed.of  gilded  metal..  Among  the  subaltern? 
officers  the  mark  of  distinction  throu^. the  whole  army  ia  tliesoBrL    Xtk. 
is  of  silk,  and  is  made  of  the  two  Austrian  colours^  bladi^.  and  yellow:. 
^  without  being  expensive  it  is  excessively  pleasing  to  the  eyeu     The  di£r- 
ference  of  grade  is  marked,  on  the  coUar..    The  seoDBd4ieiitena!nti  hii. 
one  emfaroidered:8tar,  the  first-lieutenant  two,. the  captainflitlueei;^  steffir- 
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officers  wear  a.  broad  laoe  onthe  ouff  of  the  sleeve  and  the  ooUar,  onithe 
last  o£  which  the  major  has  one  star,  the  lieutenant-eolond  t^Tro,  and:  the. 
colonel  three.  The  g^aierals  wear,  aooording  to  th^r  grades,  sinodlte 
lace  8nd.ster8 ;.  bat  m  ordinary  service  the  cok>ur  of  their  coat  is  neatly 
a  sky*blue  grey,  and  they  wear  a.gpld-laced  hat  with  green  plumefl« 

Ijie  officer  always  wears  his  uniform — ^he  is  proud  of  himself  in  iidk 
attire — ^he  honours  it  by  obedience  and  excellent  conduct;  but,  as  he 
constantly  wears  it,  some  care  L»  paid,  to  the  demands  of  oonveniency^ 
and  so  tlte  officer  off  duty  wears  a  v^  elegant  little  blue  cap,  whose 
sole  ornament  is  a.  rose,  with  the  embroidered  initials  of  the  emperov^: 
name :  this-  c£^  is  soft,  and  can  be  put  in  the  pocket.  The  officer  is 
allowed,,  when  not  on  duty,  to  wear  any  trousers  he  pleases,  but  they 
must  be  either  blue,  white,  or  grey,  according  to  the  olunate  and  seasoo. 
He  frequently  wears  a  waistcoat  too,  which  may  be  noticed  under  his. 
half-opened. coat;  andthe  never  lays  aside  his  sabre,  which,  except  whea. 
on  parade^  he  wears  under  his  tunic.  The  dress  of  the  nonnsommissioned. 
officers  is  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  privates,  and  their  grades  are  dis« 
tinguished  like  the  officers,  by  stars  on  the  collar,  which,  however,  in 
their  case  are  embroidered  in  wooL 

Discipline  in  the  Austrian  army  is  very  strictly  observed,  and  till  very 
recently  was  maintained  by  a  plentiful  use  of  the  stick.  It  formed  a. 
peeuliar  ornament  of  the  non-commissioned,  officers  and  corporals,  who. 
carried,  it  ttfctaehed  to  their  sabres.  It  has  now  been  abolished,  and  iiL 
the  eyes  of  the  public  the  reg^ation  punishment  of  the  stick-  has  disap^* 
pearcKL  Wa  say  purposely  *'  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,"  for  we  feel  con- 
vinoed.that.it  still  exists  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  will  do  so  far  a  long* 
time  hence,. as  insUtutions  of  this  nature  cannot  be  abolished  in  a  moment^ 
without  entailing  serious  dangers.  Thus,  then,  the  punishment  has  been, 
deprived  of  that  humiliation  which.it  found  in  the  sight  of  the  Germans 
and  fi)rdlgn  armies — public  disgrace;  but  it  is  still  flourishing.  Tha 
common  punishments  are  corvees^  guard-mountings^  and  parades.  Mare: 
serious  faults  are  punishable  with  arrest,  with  or  without  chains^,  and 
bread/.and  water,  or  else  by  removal  to  a  disciplinary  company.. 

The  system,  of  rewards  in  the  Austrian  army  is  a  subject  of  special 
attention  £00^  the  government.  Soldiers  and  non-commissioned  c^oett 
can  earn  their  medals  in:  the  field:  L  The  gpld  medal,  to  whidi:  ia 
attached  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  pay  for  Hfe,  of  that  grade  which, 
the  soldier  held  at.&e  time  of  the  reception  of  the  medal;  2.  The  siU>§r 
medal,  Ist  class^  with  the  privilege  of  drawing  half^pay ;  3.  The  silver 
medal,.  2nd<  olass^.  merely  an  honorary  distinction.  There  are  invalid 
hoqiitals . for  old  or  sickly  soldiers;  they  have  also  a  claim  to  a  lai;g^ 
number  of  civil  offioes ;  but  ^e  Erench  system  of  retraite  does  not  exist 
in.  Austrian.  The  officers  in  the  time  of  war  can  claim  four  hononyy, 
dk^otlons^.  the:  Maria  Theresa  Order,  the  Lec^old  Order^  the  Order  of 
the  Iron  Crown^  and  the  Cross- of  Military  Merit.  Several  branches  of 
tbeaaordersr entitle  the  holdto  to  elevation  into  the  nobility;  and  we  XDKfi 
ttpeaiediy^  notioain  the  officialgoumal  the  name.  of. some:  officer^  whey  as 
CQmmaiiJer  or.  knight  of  one  of!  these  orders^  has  reoeivedi  the  title;of 
banobof*  the;  empire  Though  not  desirous  to  writa  a  history  ofi  tlta 
^^lakof  dM  Ausirian  DKuiarchy^  wa  cannot  pasaby  in  silenoaone;a£tha 
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greatest  military  institutions  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
orders  in  Europe — the  Maria  Theresa  Order.  It  was  founded  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1757,  by  the  empress  of  that  name,  on  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Kollin,  gained  by  Marshal  Daun  over  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  emperor  is  grand-master.  Officers  of  all  grades,  strangers  without 
distinction  of  birth  and  religion,  can  be  received  into  it.  The  only 
requirement  for  investiture  is  the  performance  of  some  brilliant  deed. 
The  Grand  Cross  is  given  to  those  persons  who  have  carried  out  any 
great  operation,  through  their  high  position  in  the  command  of  the 
army.  Joseph  11.  founded  a  middle  class,  that  of  the  commanders.  It 
is  a  pity  that  nd  class  has  as  yet  been  founded  for  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates ;  for,  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  rank 
among  brave  men,  yet  they  all  belong  to  one  family ;  they  are  all  brothers, 
and  by  this  title  tiiey  have  an  equal  claim,  though  in  different  grades,  to 
equal  public  honours.  The  order  possesses  a  revenue  of  400,000  florins, 
out  of  which  the  grand  crosses  receive  a  pension  of  1500  florins  (125L). 
The  remainder  of  this  sum  is  paid  to  the  elder  knights,  in  pensions  of 
50/.  and  36/.  Widows  receive  one-half  of  the  pension :  those  knights 
who  are  not  pensioned  receive  them  according  to  seniority :  only 
foreigp[iers  have  no  claim.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Maria  Theresa  Order 
has  been  most  scantily  bestowed,  for,  in  an  army  of  540,000  men,  we  only 
find  4  grand  crosses  (including  the  emperor  as  grand-master),  14  com- 
manders, and  43  knights.  This  amount  gives  about  one  knight  to  every 
9000  men,  which  is  evidently  too  limited  a  number. 

The  Austrian  infantry  is  of  very  noble  appearance,  and  its  behaviour 
under  arms  exceedingly  soldierlike.  Their  immobility  is  not  merely  of 
an  automatic  nature — a  reproach  formerly  cast  on  German  troops, — but 
it  proves  the  observance  of  a  duty :  the  strictest  silence  is  ordered.  All 
that  takes  place  in  thb  army  bears  a  dignified  character.  The  highest 
officers,  like  the  commonest  soldier,  when  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
emperor,  and  salvos  are  fired  in  his  honour,  bow  reverentially  and  salute 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  prayers  or  the  salvo. 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  a  firelock,  much  resembling  our  own  in 
weight  and  calibre.  It  has  neither  percussion  nor  flint-lock ;  but  the  old 
pan  has  been  so  altered  as  to  hold  a  very  small  cylinder  filled  with  de- 
tonating powder,  which  is  attached  to  a  thin  wire.  This  powder  is  covered 
by  a  spring-rack,  after  the  fashion  of  the  front  hammer  of  the  old  wheel- 
lock.  This  spring-rack  is  provided  with  a  cog  pressing  on  the  powder, 
and  the  gun  is  immediately  discharged  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer  on 
the  cog.  This  arm  is  subjected  to  repeated  trials,  and  can  even  be  fired 
under  water,  which  is,  probably,  unnecessary  precaution.  The  regula- 
tion-musket is  not  the  sole  arm  of  the  infantry.  On  the  march  each 
company  has  several  tirailleurs  on  its  flank,  armed  vrith  rifles,  rather 
shorter  than  the  musket,  but  of  greater  range.  These  soldiers  wear  the 
regimental  uniform,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  wearing  a  shoulder- 
strap  of  the  same  colour  as  the  facings.  The  light  infantry  consists  of 
1  regiment  of  imperial  chasseurs  (Tyrolese),  and  25  chasseur  battalions, 
who  are  all  first-rate  troops,  carefully  selected  from  among  the  recruits. 
Their  armament  and  equipment  resembles  that  of  the  French  chasseurs 
au  pied  ;  their  uniform  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  are 
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intended,  and^  in  spite  of  its  grey  colour,  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  These 
troops  served  as  the  model  for  tne  organisation  of  the  French  chasseurs, 
who,  however,  are  far  superior  to  them  in  every  respect.  The  Austrians, 
though  picked  men  ana  well-huilt,  have  not  the  broad  shoulders,  the 
prominent  chest,  and  iron  muscles,  or  the  incessant  activity  which  cha- 
racterise the  French  chasseurs. 

The  Austrian  artillerymen  do  not  differ  much  from  the  infantry.  We 
find  no  giants  among  them,  and  the  men  are  not  picked  for  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  those  men  are  selected  at  recruitmg  who  have  a  trade 
adapted  for  ordnance  purposes,  as  the  men  are  very  clever  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  sort  of  tooL  The  train-horses  are  very  handsome,  and  re^ 
markable  for  well-formed  limhs,  and  hoofs,  and  broad  chests :  they  cany 
themselves  well,  and  their  heads  are  generally  very  small.  Even  the  few 
faults  which  might  be  objected  as  to  their  appearances  are  really  good 
qualities  for  their  special  service.  Thus  they  have  generally  a  short  neck 
and  very  stout  shoulders.  The  harness  is  elegant  and  solid ;  iron  and 
steel  are  very  much  used  in  it,  and  are  advantageously  substituted  in 
various  portions  which  in  other  countries  are  made  of  leather  or  rope. 
Much  has  been  recently  done  to  improve  this  arm  of  the  service,  but  any 
change  is  bnly  effected  with  great  caution,  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  old  system. 

The  Austrian  cavahy  enjoys  in  Europe  an  old  and  well-merited  reputa- 
tion.    To  judge  from  the  events  of  the  great  French  campaign,  in  which 
several  Austrian  cavalry  officers  who  joined  the  armies  of  Napoleon  dis- 
tinguished themselves  highly,  we  may  form  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
School  in  which  they  were  educated.  We  are  speaking  of  a  remote  period, 
but,  in  a  nuitt^  like  this,  traditions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  state 
of  the  present.   In  the  organisation  of  armies,  more  especially  in  a  moral 
i^espect,  nothing  can  be  invented  impromptu.     Traditions  are  of  more 
Value  to  a  leginient  than  is  history :  these  are  its  property,  its  sole  in- 
heritenbe;  it 'is  piroud  of  them,  and  justly  so.  In  Austria  these  traditicMfti 
axe  carefully  treasured  by  the  greatest  lord  and  the  lowest  peasant  -Some 
possess  them  in  wretched  daubs— wretched  only  with  reference  to  their 
artistic  merits — for  the  thought  that  created  them  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  hohourable :  others  raise  splendid  monuments  to  them,  like  the 
one  which  a  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  one  of  that  family  of  great  lords'and 
heroes,  erected  in  honour  of  four  hussars  who  saved  his  life  in  an  engage- 
ment, when  the  prince  was  wounded  and  could  not  extricate  himself  fi^ 
his  horse. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  is  divided  into  two  so  materially  different  parts, 

that  they  only  have  the  word  of  command  and  military  regulations  in 

common.     Men,  horses,  arms,  uniform,  language,  race  and  character, 

everything  in  these  two  descriptions  of  cavdry  differ.     The  cuirassieM, 

dragoons,  and  chevaux  legus  are  called  "  German  cavalry,"  and  correctly 

80,  both  men  and  horses  being  German  or  Bohemian.     The  hussars  are 

all  Hungarians  or  Transylvanians,  and  the  hulans,  Poles.     Each  of  these 

Varieties  of  cavalry  possesses  the  qualities  peculiar  to  its  nation  and  the 

i^ture  of  the  horses.     The  German  cavalry  have  large  men  and  horses : 

they  are  regular  and  solid,  but  perhaps  still  rather  slow  in  their  movements, 

^  spite  of  the  progress  recendy  made  under  this  head.     But  it  must  not 
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be  ibrgotien.  tliat  hesvy  ewraliy  oaimot  moTO  rapicliy  ioiti  any/  lengdi. 
of  tune  withomk  suffermgi  a.tenifale  loss  in  horses^.  The  Hungarians fauasar 
has  senred  as  a  model  for  the  hussan.  of  every  conntry,  and  \nll  mnain. 
so  fi>r  oyer.     The  Hungarian  is^  almost  bom  in  a  saddle,  and  ift>  attached, 
to  his  hoxse^  not  like  a.  uedFnl  domestic  animal^  but  as  a  £aendi     The 
hussars  may  be  detached  without  taking  any  care  for  their  honm^.  for 
they  are  sure  to  find  them,  proyender,  and  would  soonec  sLe^  oniihe 
hard  ground  than  leave  the  horse  without  straw.     The  hunar  ii  a.  true 
pattern  of  ihe  mythic  oentaur.     In  the  saddle  he  mviageshis  weapi»uii 
excellently:  he  has.-  a  sharp  eye,  is  yexy  determined^.  andipoflBE6ses'ao&* 
deniable  bravery..    When,  to  all  these  qualities  we  can:  addiycamg  and. 
talented  officers^  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  this  arm  nnisirbe' 
most  valuable.  The.  armament  of  the  Aiiatrian  cavalry  could  begseatly  im^  • 
proved.  The  fire-arma  aore  heavy,  dumsy,  and.of  oldpatterui;  SBidlthongh 
carbines  have  been  lately  senred  out,  of  a  very»great  range,  tibey  an  a^aark^ 
ward  to  handle  as  fthe  othenL  The  sabres  are  of  various  patterns^  and  mai]^. 
of  them  are  too  light  to  guard  off.  a  blow..    Recently,  sabres  a7aJkfani»* 
morency  have,  been  introduced;,  they  are  straight  and  fiat;  and  ae^tdia.' 
Austrian  cavalry^  especially  the  hussars,  are  much  more  skiiledlioiliiRistir 
ing  than  in  cutting,  this  arm  will  be  of  great  service  to  them.     The  laiice^ . 
with  a  shorter  shsft  than  the  French,  is  far  from  being'  perfect..  The  peoiife 
is  fiat,  and. not  hollowed  out ;  it  has  also  an  iron  band  about,  savea  or 
eight  inchea  from  the  point,  which  entirdy  displaces  the  c^atre  of  gravityv;. 
With  respeet  to  defensive  arms,  the  helmet  is  of  an  ungraceful  shape,  jooade- 
of  black  leather  and  brass- ornaments  ;  they  do  not.sufficiently  protect  tlie 
head  of  the  weaierv  and:  the  cuirass  only  oovera  themi in :fit)nt«.    Tha. 
Austrian  cavalry,  however,,  has  been  recently  undergoing  great  changes^, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have  by  this  time  beenplaccd-ona  state 
of  equal  efficiency,  with  the  other  arms. 

After  having  thus  described  cursorily  the  various  elements:  of  whiish:  tHe 
Austrian  army  is  composed,  we  cannot  do  better  than  complete  our  sketch 
by  a  tabular  statement  of  its  effective  strength  on  the  25th  dL'  Oetober;.. 
18;52.  At  that  period.it  amounted  to  477,069  men^.and  54,620ib 
distributed  in  the  foUowing  manner  :    ^ 

L.  Ikfantbt.. 


dumber  of 
Battalions. 

Effective 
Strength  of 

each 
Battalion. 

Total. 

Effective  Stztngth.of. 
each  Aim. 

Men. 

iHtesas. 

62  Line  Regiments,  of  4 
Battalions 

248 
25 

17 

6 

a: 

I 
5 
6. 

1278 
946 

1000 

1000 

;iooo 

1000 
1000 
1000 

316,944 
23,650 

17,000 

6,000 
4,000 
1^000 
5,000 
6^0. 

\  ■  379,594, 

1  t 

■  i 

26  Battalions  Ghasseimr 

17  Acting    BattalioBSf 

Grenzer, 

J 
1 

1  T^rolese   Chasseur 
Bei^ment 

,} 

1  Reghnent-of  Pioneers 

1  Battalion  GzaiMsts.. 

5  GanasoBBattalionK.. 

Disciplinary  Coinpanies 

j 
i 
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.TtBOBMIflU.; 

Number 

of 
Squa- 
drons. 

of  each^qoadronl 

i —         1  ■ 

Tatat         EffortiTefltreugUi 

Men. 

Horses. 

Hen. 

Horses. 

Hones. 

8  OilizMStcrBegtxnentB, 

of  6  Squadrons 

48 
42 
88 
96 

162 
162 
195 
195 

150 
150 
180 
180 

7,776 

6,804 

17,160 

18.720 

7,200 

6,300 

15,840 

.17,280 

50  460 

7  J>r8goon  JRegiments, 
of  V  Squadrons 

II  Hulan  Beghnents,  of 
8  Squndrons 

46^620 

12  HuMar  Regtmentsyof 
8  Squadrons 

III.   AKTiLLEHT  A3n>  EkCFI^XERB. 


Heoiments. 

Total. 

Effective  Strength  Of  each 
Arm. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

5  Regiments  of  Artil^ 

-| 

lery    (132    Batteries, 

with  792  Guns) 

13;815 

....•• 

14  Arsenal  Divisions  .... 

3,000 



8  Fortress  Battalions... 

3,200 

1    A1,Q15 

5000 

2KegimeDts  of   Engi- 

neers,  Sappers,   Pon- 

tooners,  and  Miners...,' 

5,000 

Drivers 

1         6,000 

8000 

IV.  GmmABMEMsu 

16  Regiments 16,000  men. 

Total  effective  strength  of  Austrian  Army 477,069  men,  54,620  horses. 


Though  possessing  such  an  imposing  force  Austria  had,  till  very  recently^ 
no  other  reserve  than  the  Landwehr,  whioh  was  not  even  introduoed 
through  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  present  kaiser,  seeing  the  disad- 
vantage of  such  a  system,  abolished  the  Landwehr  by  a  decree  dated  dOth 
July,  1852,  and  substituted  for  it  a  reserve,  which  embraces  all  the  crown 
lands.  The  two  last  contingents  to  serve  their  time  are  intended  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  reserve.  When  we  assume,  then,  that  from  50,000  to 
60,000  men  are  annually  discharged,  this  new  reserve  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  100,000  to  120,000  men;  persons  immediately  at  command, 
and  still  accustomed  to  the  service,  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  same  arm 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  their  uniform  and  arms  are  now  all  in  readi? 
ness  for  them.  When  we  add  to  these  the  reserve  naturally  formed  by 
the  border  re^ments,  of  which  only  one  battalion  is  attached  to  the 
active  army,  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  iihat  the  present  reserve 
is  very  considerable,  and  that  it  could  be  <incoipoTated<widi  the  activ* 
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army  in  a  few  weeks.  This  measure  is  very  far-sighted ;  for  in  a  military 
respect  it  is  excellent,  and  in  a  political  aspect  it  promotes  the  fusion  of 
the  various  races  composing  the  monarchy.  It  overthrows  privileges 
which  affbrded  no  advantage  to  those  holding  them,  hut  which  injured 
the  true  national  interests ;  and  lastly,  it  shows  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  cleverly  employed  the  situation  into  which  the  events  of  the  year 
1848  brought  it.  Eight  yetos  ago  the  government  wouid^  never  have  dared 
to  forni  such  a  determinataon. 

Another  and  very  importemt  measure  has  also  beea  Iset  about  by  the 
Austrian  government.  The  emperor  commanded  die  formation  of  a 
fifth  battalion  afbef  liie  Ist  of  November,  185^ — ^tobe  called  >the  Depot 
Battaliofn — in  every  re|^ment.  This  battalion  eonsi^  of  B52^men.  At 
the  same  time;  a  dep6t  of  three  companies  was  forniedfirtheiTyrolese 
Chassem*  regiment;  W  dep6t  company  for  each  chasseur  battalion  of  six 
Tiompaniesi  '■  These  icomptaii^s  h&v^  a  stren^h  of  213  men;  I^astly,  the 
emperor  fbim^fed  a  dep6t  sqttadron  for  eadi  cavalry  regim^it,  with  an 
^ectlv^  strength  of^Hdavy  cavalry,  189  men,  113  horses;  light 
'eaValry,  172  men,  148  horses.  Consequently,  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, lw62,  ifcfe  Austrian  army  received  an  augmentation  of**- 

Men.  ^        Horses. 

'••     6SbattaHoiisof852meii.....:. 53,§24    ...        — 

18  depdt  eomfpanies  t>f  Tjr^ebe  Ghasseoin  of  >       «  ga  j^  _ 

-■.II'  i':SiL3meii-' ,,.; ...; y         *,      ■ '" 

V;   ;15  squadrons  of  189  men  and  113  horaes  ......      2,Q85    ...  ,.,1,695 

/, ,    ,2^1  squadrons pf  172 meip,  a?id  143  hprees  3,956    ...  ,,  .3^289 

^ '''        "/  ■  Total' augm'ei^tation  ...:. „»..........,    62",i69&  '  1..      '4,9B4 

'"  .  Total  of  active  army  (abeaay  stated)  ...  477,069    ..'.    B4,i520 

.III'     - ;  i  •  ■ '  '■■•'.     ■  •  J i  ^ •  M.  ^,1,   -I,  ,    ' ' .  '     ,ii  ] 

■-'-   ■        ^^3*^  ^^  Aostrlad  army! Nonl,  I  g^^eg  ■j^^     '  59,604 

■'■  Viribtes'tunitisf  Such  is  the  proud  nqottp  oftireuojated  i Austria,  and 
well  may^she  B9el  her  own  impartanoe>  at  ihe  tpresent  eventful  moment, 
when  bef  sword,  thrown  into  the  scale,  would  d^ide  the  foture  destinies 
of  natiobs.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  ihe  ;gx>vemment,  we 
believe  that  the  army  itself  would  regard  with  ^  great  distrust  any  closer 
alliarii^e^wii^  the  northern  neighbour.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  recent 
wound'  inflicted  on*  ilieir  self-love  by  the  Russian  intervention  in  the 
Hungarian  wary  stiie  Austrian  officers  feel  great  repugnance  to  the 
Russian  systeroj  and  that  pred^ection  for  customs  that  are  derived  from  a 
period  of  barbarism.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  hold  out  any  hope  that  they  would  join  cordially  with 
the  Allies  in  thii  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  hatred  of  France,  and  jealousy 
of  England,  leannot  be  extirpated  at  a  moment's  notice*  The  present 
ambition  of  the  Austrian  army  appears  to  be  an  armed  neutrality  in  con- 
junction with*  Pn^Ba-^a  neutrality  which  cannot  permanently  endure. 
The  drain"  on  liie  Atistrian  exchequer  for  the  mamtenance  of  such  a 
gigantic  force  is  too  ^at  to  allow  her  to  remain  passive  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  she  will  probably  find  herself  compelled  to  accept  terms 
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eventuaUy  far  below  those  now  offered  her  by  the  Allies.  But  in  this  she 
remains  true  to  her  Hapsburg  policy. 

But  there  is  one  peculiar  aspect  under  which  the  state  of  Germany  at 
the  present  moment  must  be  regarded — ^namely,  the  humiliating  notion 
that  petty  jealousy  and  ill-concealed  envy  should  so  utterly  neutralise  the 
power  of  such  armies  as  Germany  can  bring  into  the  field.  Instead  of 
acting  as  axbitrator,  and  by  a  slight  effort  of  her  united  strength,  com- 
pelling the  Czar  to  refrain  from  those  ambitious  projects  which  her  dis- 
niembermeixt  kduced  his  predecessor  to  cherish,  she  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  preeipice,  uncertain,  vacillating,  and  contemptible^-by  her  obsti- 
nacy prevetiting  that  h(mourabile  issue  on  which  both  parties  have  set 
their  hearts^  and  by  every  despicable  effort  of  diplomatic  chicanery  ren- 
dering the'em^&ffiio  still  more  entangled.  But  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  day  of  reckoning  will  eventually  arrive  for 
them :  oppressed  nationalities  will  one  day  find  an  opportunity  for  enter- 
ing into  a  stern  reckoobg  with  the  monarchs  who  conceal  their  autocracy 
under  the  garb  of  affected  liberality  or  saintly  hypocrisy.  When  that 
time  arrives,  V€b  victis/  and  Kussia,  we  ardently  trust,  will  by  that 
period  have  received  such  a  lesson,  that  she  will  lack  either  the  ability  oi* 
the  will  to  purchase  gratitude  and  forbearance  by  the  timely  assistance 
her  cohorts  may  afford. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  German  nation  is,  of  itself,  so  blinded 
that  it  cannot  receive  the  inestimable  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 
it  from  the  humiliation  of  the  Czaric  power :  but,  alas !  th^  sympathies 
may  be  with  the  right  cause,  but  those  are  of  little  avail  in  a  contest 
where  physical,  and  not  moral,  force  must  decide.  And  yet,  the  early 
events  of  1848  might  have  taught  them  a  salutary  lesson ;  then,  they 
learned  what  a  nation,  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  can  effect,  and 
though  they  lost  the  advantages  they  acquired,  almost  as  soon  as  attained, 
by  their  own  apathy,  still,  tiie  feeling  that,  when  united,  they  can  over- 
throw the  most  powerful  monarchical  combinations,  cannot  have  been 
thoroughly  eradicated.  The  contest  between  the  Allies  and  the  Czar  will 
speedily  <ia8sume  gigantic  prc^rtions:  the  whole  of  £i»ope^viiiust,  of 
necessity,  be  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  when  that  period  arrives,  ib  will 
not  be  a  question  of  Austria  or  Prussia  having  their  special  intetests 
jeopardised^ 'but  we  trust  that  a  common  danger  will  cause  the  Germdliis 
to  oorabind -and  throw  off  that  yoke,  which  is  the  laore  galling  a»  ii  is 
sedulously  concealed  from  sight.  Germanism  and  Solavonism/wiU  tbto 
enter  on  a  contest  which  must  decide  the  fete  of  Central  Europe,  &ot 
whether  it  shall  'be  Republican  or  Cossack  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  tents, 
but  whether  liberty  or  autocracy  shall  be  the  ruling .  principle.  But  .to 
attdn  such  a  result  much  must  be  effected:  Ae  Allies  mu6t.de\*elop  their 
strength  in  a  manner  to  which  they  are  yet  strangers;  the  war  must 'be 
carried  6a 'with  that  stem,  uncompromising  spirit  which  oharactecised  a 
"  Heaven-born  Minister :"  only  one  object  must  be  kept  in  view^  and  to 
that  every  other  feeling  must  be  sacrificed.  We  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  liberty,  and  no  consideration  of  possible 
injury  which  might  accrue  to  such  faint-hearted  Mends  as  our  German 
allies  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  must  be  allowed  to  bear  weight 
for  a  moment.     The  principle  must  be  distinctly  enunciated,  that  "  he 
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who  is  not  ^or  us  is  against «" — our  friends  most  be  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  tried  in  the  furnace — for  we  cannot  any  longer  bear  with  hiilf  mea- 
sures.  ^fiLilM^^ttM^^oif  11  «ienr£fr  ^tfiai^Diii  iAMWrid  wiu 

owe  us  ^6' deepest  gratitude— we  have  determined  on  putting  a  check 
upon  ihe  progress  of  barU^tfSiU  ^f  ^Bujji^^  and,  though  the  Tegeni» 
msnr.jfi^^  ofi^Biided  at  p^  in|e^rg:ice  vitlLiheir  prejudiees  and  their  sjm- 
pa^bd,^ifii»sfaf^  VSr'T^lucli  w^'^e^  is  so  enormous,  an^ts  results 

®  •GreA^hWJW  ^^Wl^  ltalift*tifidri^  updh'1ife^f!n^M^^2Mi  w'flfil '  LfiHftfiut'HiiSffi^ 

ininrtw^^Mce-^  lift  *hraOTl*"3(ilinea'  M^  d!iftfe  *^{ri)l^W^JatM^aeflro^TOl♦^^BS, 

''-Tne  Same  want  or  ncoinpivpeusiau  Tinqt^iro^Br^ 
9}  wWwWVj^M^nJf  ffie  ^pi^edf  'mHnRtAiSi^VI^ 
t*'t8j|l^^fee^wriiiij^sti^ 

^  «l^  ^^%i4  '^mi'm  ^6aV  (»^ge«rti'iMti''^^1^e  nf^n, 
make  any  sacrifice  to,bring  the  war  to  an  honourable^  or«ye]r8inliA{($ 

fllS^ifn^ttfe^tf  iiatidits -i^tt^i-tb^n  df  ^yilatstigii'As  fiitf  Kft^jeHSS*^ 
iigSb^mmh^o  tt6i<h»tlte»*ftlifnAtiiy^  ^<j  ^If 

th^t«tk«rt5^il^,"4^  *tafiPrt?tl)»  W^  ^M:^?te^^¥»|ftfe»eS^^'^'^^*^' 

Wft  8 T^^Wb  *mn^  "''tnillt  'tnfey  wMl "prose^juro  tSie  wirwMri! 
for  that  object  we  will  ^pply  the  ipeans,,but  we  will 

^fiiiie^  a4tffeti«ce,  -of  4iiWr^peot*-te^lfifaaW;(f^Tff  ^ 
ffi¥  rehiefly  NtaTi%<^*^8wi(fly  "ap^ieft  V  ni^'flXeiitii^  af^JTvii 

oemg  usea  pi^jHUptiy,  ^^buxh 


ii    Z  **'  Ift.**!    cJ    L&«    ftp   MBGO  «   ^^.ofl 
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XNSI6N  PEPPER'S  LETTERS  PROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

BATCH  THE  SIXTH. 

The  Trenches,  before  Sebattopol,  Apri],  1855. 

Deab  GuAlDiAHy — I  haye  just  received  the  letters  from  home,  aU 
safe^  but  I  am  unable  to  send  you  back  any  news  worth  readmg.  W« 
are  not  a  bit  nearer  taking  the  stubborn  place  in  front  of  us  than  w« 
were,  before ;  or — many  of  us  think,  now — than  we  ever  shall  be.  Wo 
have  latterly  been  very  busy,  our  engineers  especially,  erecting  works 
here,  and  batteries  there,  and  after  they  are  completed,  we  always  find 
the  Rmrians  have  been  as  industrious  and  watcnful  as  ourselves,  and 
have  thrown  up  new  works,  in  the  very  teeth  of  ours.  We  have  got  iho 
old  riddle  in  tne  camp  now,  "  What's  that  that's  always  coming,  and 
never  conies  ?**  "  To-morrow :  and  that's  when  we  are  to  go  in  and  take 
SebastopoL** 

The  wealiier  continues  quite  as  peculiar  as  Lord  Raglan  described  it 
in  his  despatch ;  the  copy  of  which  I  sent  you.  Sometimes  it's  fine,  and 
sometimefl  it's  not  Now,  we  shall  be  revelling  in  a  hot  sun  and  clear 
sky,  treading  on  warm  grass  and  other  spring  flowers ;  and  then  it  will 
change  inlo  everlasting  days  of  pelting  rain ;  or,  what's  worse,  a  ooldy 
bbck,  murky  sea-fog,  in  wmch  you  can  hardly  see  your  hand  at  noon- 
day. We  heme  the  frost  is  gone,  for  this  season,  so  that  we  may  keep 
oar  toes  and  m^gers  on  us  for  another  year,  but  some  of  the  nights  ftel 
downxight  bitter. 

A  wondnU  change  has  taken  place  amce  I  last  wrote.  Somebodr^ 
perfaapa  gowtainent,  has  sent  out  orders  that  we  are  to  be  turned  upsioe 
down.  Lord  Baglan  oomes  out,  like  a  brick,  and  by  the  help  of  a  good 
glasB  we  wmw  see  him  almost  any  day.  Even  bets  are  laid  that,  efe 
long,  sosM  ei  as — a  general  or  even  a  colonel — will  be  promoted  to  iibe 
honour  of  aadiaaging  personal  salutations  with  him.  General  Jones,  or 
some  odwr  geiwral,  periodically  looks  us  up  in  the  trenches.  Admiral 
Bozar  is  eone  vp,  and  is  turning  himself^  and  everybody  else^  abool 
WalaHaia;  and  the  rulroad  stsnds  out  in  full  glory  amidst  its  nawiea. 
A  plaos  is  hnk  on  dia  hdghts  of  Balaklava  for  those  recovering  horn 
nirrnass,  irindi  they  have  called  a  Sanatorium  (as  if  there  could  be  aaj* 
tUnr  saaatorr  in  lae  atmo^here  of  Balaklava !),  and  you  may  coont  as 
wooden  hnfts  ij  tibe  soon.  Illness  is  very  mudi  on  the  deerMse — so  wm 
ire  assnned— and  we  are  quite  revelling  in  the  matter  ci  medicine. 
Sercaal  cames  of  ^  Dalby's  Carminative"  have  arrived,  and  several  move 
of  **itn.  ^Imslon's  Americsn  Soothmg  Syrup.''  As  they  axe  in&nlik 
0QrSal%  wm  expected  the  next  consignment  would  be  a  lew  diip-Ioads  of 
bsbies;  bat  the  doctors,  who  seemed  very  savage  over  the  new  mediianes^ 
iiid  the  SooduBg  Symp  was  invoiced  to  the  dderiy  officers  who  have  got 
tdsetsetL 

Eopatoria  is  swarming  with  Turks,  and  the  country  between  that  jdaae 
tad  Balaklava  »  swarming  with  Russians.  The  consequence  is  pitched 
bitdes.  And  between  eadi  shindy,  they  meet,  on  the  jdaui,  and  exehai^ 
courteries.     The  Tviks  offer  presents  of  wine  and  tobaeco,  and  reeeiva 

Ame^rou  err.  vo.  ooocxzr.  '    x* 
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in  exchange  deputations  bearing  sucking-pigs  and  calves'  hearts,  ready 
stuffed  and  roasted.  We  thought  we  smelt  sage  and  onions  very  strong, 
one  day,  when  the  wind  blew  £rect  to  oar  camp  from  Eupatoria.  If  the 
same  agreeable  odour  should  again  set-in,  our  way,  I  and  Gill  and  Tubbs 
and  Stiffing  mean  to  mount  Stiffing's  new  horse,  and  gallop  over  to 
Eupatoru  and  see  what  we  can  come  in  for.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  for  difficulty  it  will  be  something  like  crossing  from  London  to 
Calais  on  horseback,  as  we  shall  have  to  dodge  the  Russians,  in  getting 
round  Sebastopol :  but  Tubbs  says  he  knows  a  plan  and  a  short  cut,  so 
we  intend  to  try  it  on. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  down  to  Scutaii.  It  was 
soon  after  I  wrote  in  February.  A  friend  of  mine.  Ensign  Rendal,  was 
ordered  down  on  a  nussion,  but,  being  ill,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
horrors  of  the  sea  passage,  so  I  undertook  it  for  him — for  if  we  £d  not 
help  each  other,  out  here,  dear  sir,  who  is  there  that  will  help  us  ?  But 
I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
transport-service,  and  it  was  better  than  I  had  expected.  The  vessel 
was  the ,  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  let  it  out,  for  we  have  been  for- 
bidden to  mention  the  names  of  the  sick-transports,  lest  those  adders 
who  write  for  the  newspapers  should  get  hold  of  something  to  fiuten  on. 
There  were  a  lot  of  sick  on  board  and  some  wounded,  all  very  well  pro- 
.  vided  for.  There  were  not  any  cots,  it's  true ;  or  conveniences  for 
washing,  and  the  mattresses  were  well,  I  didn't  go  within  a  few 
yards  of  them ;  but  we  had  a  Hberal  supply  of  disinfecting  stuff,  chloride 
of  lime^  and  the  rest.  Tlie  poor  fellows  themselves  were  in  a  dreadful 
state,  quite  eaten  up  with  dirt  and  live  animals,  so,  if  t^ir  bedding  was 
not  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  it  could  not  matter.  I  stom>ed  on  deck, 
night  and  day,  to  sniff  the  fresh  air,  for,  below,  it  was  rather  stale  and 
musty.  I  am  quite  proud  to  tell  you  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  meat ;  it 
was  a  little  tough,  and  the  men  could  not  eat  it,  but  there  it  was,  ready 
for  them,  so  people  cannot  grumble  now.  We  had  a  nice  run  to  Scutan, 
but  somehow  we  couldn't  approach  the  landing-place,  and  the  captain 
ordered  boats  to  come  out  for  the  sick.  After  waiting  three  or  four 
days,  they  came,  and  the  men  were  got  ashore :  but  the  side  wretches 
were  downhearted  at  being  kept  in  the  ship — or  else  their  fevers  took  a 
bad  turn,  from  the  long  spell  in  the  close  quarters — and  several  of  them 
had  to  be  chucked  overboard  before  landing.  The  hospital  is  a  great 
big  giant  of  a  building,  very  bare  and  ugly,  with  a  cypress-grove  behind 
it,  crowded  with  graves.  One  of  the  fellows,  as  he  dragged  himseff  up 
the  hill,  and  took  his  first  view  of  it,  said  it  didn't  look  a  mighty  healthy 
spot  for  an  hospital,  with  them  tombstones  close  to  it.  Some  men  were 
lounging  round  the  entrance,  convalescents,  we  heard,  but  tibey  looked 
white  and  puny  about  the  gills.  I  wanted  to  find  Comet  EUison,  who 
had  gone  down  to  hospital  about  a  month  before,  and  asked  them,  but 
they  said  they  had  not  heard  of  him,  so  I  went  hunting  out  for  myself. 
I  might  as  well  have  looked  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  Dirty  cor- 
ridors, without  end,  crammed  with  life,  and  whole  streets  of  wards,  foil 
of  rows  of  beds,  in  which  every  inmate,  when  you  could  see  their  heads, 
looked  like  each  other.  I  should  think  it  must  be  miles  broad  and  long, 
that  hospital.  I  was  pushing  along,  very  glumpy,  fearing  I  should  not 
find  mudi  frin  at  Scutari,  when  I  came  upon  some  officials,  writing  at  a 
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bare  table,  and  diought  perhaps  they  might  knocr  of  EUiaon,  and  asked 


1 


<'  Who  is  that,  iuqmring  after  EUisoa  ?^'  called  oat  a  sqaeaking,  weak 
y<»oe,  fiom  a  comer ;  and,  tnroing  round,  who  should  I  see,  leaning  fiir 
support  against  a  heap  of  rvsty  fire-arms,  but  Hunter,  one  of  our  #Q6igii% 
who  had  gone  down  from  eamp  in  December.  I  did  not  know  him  at 
first,  £or  lie  had  got  the  ague,  or  palsy,  or  some  shaking  disorder,  ani 
he*d  got  OIL  a  white  nightcap,  coming  oown  to  his  nose,  and  a  browa 
gown,  like  a  woman's,  all  loose  and  easy,  and  he  looked  seFeo-and- 
twenty,  instead  of  serenteen. 

^  What  has  brought  you  heie.  Pepper  ?"  he  quaked  out  ^  £b  it  fever 
or  frost-bites  ?" 

"  Jt's  neithec;  y^"  I  said*  ^<  Rendal  was  kicking  it,  and  got  ordered 
down,  but  they  sent  me  instead.  What  on  earth  brings  you  here  stiH, 
Hunter  ?     I  thwught  yon  were  at  home,  weeks  ago.** 

^'It'a  this  Uessed  fever  that  won't  leave  me,"  he  said:  but  I  don't 
think  '<  bfessed"  was  quite  the  word  he  used.  '<  They  call  it  the  Bala- 
klava  &ver,  and  it's  as  obstinate  as  an  old  dromedaiy,  and  won't  go  away, 
drive  it  as  you  will*  If  s  raging  gloriously  with  us,  and  lots  have  got  it 
who  haiw  never  been  to  Balaklava.     I  was  in  bed  till  last  week." 

"  Is  it  vwy  jolly,  down  here  ?" 

'<  As  joUy  as  groans,  md  putrid  smells,  and  corpses,  can  mi^e  it," 
answered  Hunter.  ^  I  know  lius ;  it's  so  jolly,  that  it  ever  I  get  strength 
in  my  legs  to  get  on  board  ship  and  reach  home,  I'll  make  a  present  of 
my  commission  to  uiy  chap  that  will  say  thankye  for  it.  They  won't 
entice  me  again  into  their  '  Glorious  British  Army.'  They  flammed  us 
up  that  we  wem  going  to  overrun  Russia,  and  take  its  dties,  and  crown 
ourselves  witii  laurels ;  and  when  we  come  out,  instead  of  victoiy  and 
triumph,  they  elap  us  down,  and  k«ep  us  in  a  pestilential  marsn  that 
breeds  agues  and  coffins.     Is  Sebastopol  taken  yet  ?" 

'<  Is  Engiaad  come  to  its  senses  yet  ?"  I  retorted.  ^'  The  one  is  about 
as  likely  as  the  other.  If  we  are  to  wait  in  the  Crimea  till  we  take 
Sdbaatopol,  we  may  send  home  for  our  nightcaps  (we'll  have  them  of 
your  pattern.  Hunter),  and  sleep  upon  it."  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do 
tli»k  so,  dear  sir.     ''Is  Ellison  bene  now ?" 

''  Well,  he's  here,  and  he's  not  here,"  returned  Hunter.  <'  His  remaiDS 
have  got  aooommodation  in  the  graveyard,  close  by  die  harbour.  He 
caiugfat  kospxtal  gangrene,  after  he  came  down,  and  that  started  him.  I 
Dev«r  saw  him :  be  was  in  the  iterating  ward,  and  I  in  one  of  the 
corridors ;  but  Corporal  Craggs — who  is  here,  amongst  othera — told  me 
Ellison  had  hodced  it.^' 

^  Hiov^s  the  management  with  you  ?" 

"  Beautiful,"  said  he ;  *'  especially  the  government  regulations.  The 
hospital  at  Kululee  ran  short  of  stores,  and  the  patients  were  sitting  up 
in  bed,  naked,  licking  tibeir  lips ;  which  had  got  nothiug  else  to  lick. 
So  they  sent  to  our  ladies  to  borrow  some  flannel  shirts,  and  some  broth, 
and  aooie  braady«  It's  four  or  five  miles  ofi^  and  they  ealeulsted  the 
i^n&recmeirts  might  be  got  there  in  a  couple  of  houre.  Aad  they 
ceidd  hvr9  been,  but  for  the  goftemment  forms,  whadi  to(^  up  three 
days.     So  it  is  probable  the  broth  arrived  there  sour." 

"^  How's  tiia  grab,  here  ?' 

l2 
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^Vbryfashioit*le,Pfepper.  Sora^  6f  ti*  drri^  &t  ei^t-  Aftttf'lipeiifc^ 
fi^t— if '^fe  dre  in  luck  ahd'^t  iny— it's'  n«tal'  t6'lBtay;  6^t  stonrtftfaal^ 
riJ^  '  T6ti  lutrSB  been  braered,  peA^pS,  d  mtrttoti-ihopv  ifl^^  yotiiVd 


_^n  liking  for  it  all  diy.  Thb^l^^k'  Strtkes  rfghti'ttfcfd  ^1ip'^de^50?Bfeii 
si'ngbd'  on  one  side,  fiaighaiit  bii  tht  6t\i^t\  &tA  rkn-  M  rfito4ighi'^  l^dbn'tt 
cafeisoinuch  ibout  it,  for  Ky  thkt  Tio^r' tW^^^fit^'^hiia'tiiftaMfitt*^ 
s!(^hess^;,and  tbi^  %iie  Isetir  on^'n^iiitst'ektiD^.  TB&Vol^-i^  tbb 
aWbwrocrt'is  Wd:  the  pajti^ts  thitik  iti's  ttmdefdf  biWlii^ 
'''■"ItfV-ey^!'  IsfeoWd'Sfrike;"^    '^  ■  '    •'''{'  ■-^-  rdiv^^^iidr^i'/.  ,ciK  .-,;.  i 

*«Aftveryfiiie  i^'^a!y  that ;  biit  where  ate  we  "jte  dt^ktt'^^  '  "Whf 
don't  you  strike,  up  at  camp  ?  it's  worse"  ttei^/'  Bb^^^ik'^i^h^mhit 
Jbneri,Iny'aurs?:*'^  '*    '  "^   '':  '' "'  "  '■        '  '  ■'"■  '''  -"'''  V'^'  ^<'"  ^'^^'  ^ 

''Don't  I  ?  He  tried  to  purchase  his  captaincy  juat  before  he  left  the' 
tiampi     He  was  a — -^well,  go  on/'  ,       .'   ^»   *if". 

''Jones  was  ill  for  a  long  while  in  the  s^nd  w^r^,** '  teOntinueS 
Haiater,  *^  and  When  h^  Was  well  enough  to  go  homCj  he  nsked  !MenMe3^ 
Who  was  cock  bf  jhe  doctors  down  here,  for  a  board  to  ait  upon  him  tc* 

5^dcT  him  t\xGTe^  Some  triore  fellows^  iQYalided  ofHeerg,  also  wanted  to 
e  sat  upon,  and  be  sent  homcj  and  Menzles  said  he  would  ask  for  it  to 
b^^flonel  "The  application  had  to  be  made  in  writing;,  by  three  different 
tWi^ons  besides  MenzieS,  on  so  many  different  sheets  of  paper*-^*^-"  ■ -4 
j    "  Whn  w^re  the  papers  to  go  to?*  I  Internipted.  "■'■■]  ""^^  ^"J^^i 

'''*'Blowfed^ever  I  heard,"  answered  Hunter.  "Perhaps  Lord  Stf^U 
f6rd-  He  is  our  ambassatdor  here:  thoug-h  we  have  never  ieen  him* 
Well,  the  goveiiament  law  is,  that  these  applications  shall  only  be  writteiaj 
tinder  pain  of  bteing  took  np  for  high  treason,  on  a  particBtlar  sort  of 
paper,  those  long  sheets,  rery  thick;  and  Menzies  wa&  out  of  it,  and  th# 
surg-eona  were  out  of  it,  and  the  stationers*  shops  were  out  of  it*  Jones 
l^aa  impatient  to  get  off,  for  he  said  the  bad  air  of  this  place  was  killing" 
|iim,  and  ho  pressed  them  to  make  it  on  common  writing-paper  5  hot 
t?Key  calli^d  him  Jtn  Atheist,  and  asked  if  he  thought  th^"^  wcmld  dare  t^ 
fly  m  the  face  of  the  g^overnment  regulations.  Then  it  fellow^  who  knew 
iff  thig,  came  up  puffing  and  blowing  in  great  haste'  IVom  Coil s6iii tin ople,^ 
nud  said  he  hM  just  seen  some  of  this  Sort  of  paper  in  ft  b^a£ar.  Th# 
doctors  folded  their  arms  and  said  they  shouldn't '  ■nttddle  with  itj  fo# 
giivernrneqt  "^^onld  not  be  pleased  if  they  bought  things'  on  their  oiwtf 
tfesponsibility,  ^S6  Lieutenant  Jones  hobbled  out^  and  nianag^  to  get 
across  to  Constantinople,  and  bonght  some,  and  brought  it  up  to  Men^ie# 
ithd  the  doctors.  And  it  was  such  a  gloHotis  go-^  Peppk',  they  wouldn'lf 
t6{ich  the  paper  any  more  than  if  it  ha4  been  a  horketstitiger,  becanae  ik'rf 
d^ainst  the  government  laws  to  receive  stores^  eseeptfroni' their  owii 
[iiiihorised  cJep5t^,^^'  i:%ey^*^r^iii  i=rt^u_^her,^^dlose-4irtrfJd%^4Jdn«^ 
especially."'  '"■ '  '^"^  *'^  J^  f^i^JiKu  '^-oii  s-. .s  ^rvr,>  -^M^  U;i^  iK>,n,v^^ 
*^' "^^ How  did  it  end ?^*  -'"^  -iiuifi  01  !j  Itr^/  (k-  hm^  ,^i]'ui(jhjr  yiii  inCid  f>riT 
^.^^^  It  dtdn't  end,"  retnt-ne<i;liuTfrteri^^'-  **Me^e*Si  Op'tonic/-^  iWnk^ 
Have'i^ntten  home  to  government  f^b^  a  supply  of  the  paper,  but  it  Um( 
be  a  ihonth  df  Sunday?  before  it  eomes,  and  the  invalid  officers  are  &\^dg 
fheir  patienee,  and  looking  otit  for  it.^  And  so,  dear  gir,  there's  th&tf 
aflmirahle  Lieutenant' J6ne&,  who  was  like  a  father  to  ine^^ftKiid'Gilk^|MN}A 
bably  still  waiting  'm  Sdutari.  '  '  ' ^—  ^'' ' '  i ^'^''^  ^^ *^  ^^  -i'^ 

'""  iairi  proud  lo  tell  you — and  perhaps  youUI  tell  it  to-Aiin*"Pi*8iJ 


t^oiigli  tOff^,tt»fBji^c»44  t^  N^Jiar,  €;^iplQj^jQ44iflig  .%  Met  tbw, 

tbla  uiialwW'«wq|pp.     i,pcirifeijt^,4iQin/9diing  .not  pjeaa^a^        the  xm^ 

mym}4idi«lf)J#*fi&HWf  tihe  jpa6,Qdoi^^  iJiaifV  whaled  frpi^  the  Wrl^f, 

I  saw  Miss  Nightingale,  and  spoke  with  ner^    She  I^aa  a;  pleasanl^voice 

ai^/coBi^i^^fH^  <apd,^jlo(j|ks  y^,  «^nsibl^;  ^uJlte^  tbinia  ^haV  the 

h^pi^.jY01iiW^hwdi€;d^,?wtipr^  m- [. 

I  did  not  stay  long  at  Scutari,  and  a  daj'  or  two  after  l.gQt  1>ac^,,^f> 

<IWfbP^W%W^c§P^^^  through  it  tliat'tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  waj  dead. 

NoDody  believed  it,  and  a  regular  chaff  went  tbjcpugb  the  camp,  '*  Queep 

^^LQo^'^d^adv^Tr  i<j^  would  say*     '^Queon  Aune!     Peace  be  to  her  meJ- 

iofuQii^^,lffj^%%^u%on  mouraiiig,"     **  But  tbp  Jpoiperor  of  all  the  Bu^beTf 

i»igPHe.no,|"Ifthe?.    So's  George  the  Fourth*.    Coipe  and  spread  tJfi^ 

ilitwSs'iiij.i^fayi  we'd  go  to  aU  the  tents  within,  reach,  and  would, ^]b© 

8i^^te^,|^i|b^/f>y?hat  do  you  youDgster*  want?*'     "  If  you  please,  colon  e]y 

U^fij^sf^Uihfhf^^  yfBt  anivei]^  black  adges  t^ud  seal-     William  the  Fourth"^^ 

^one  dead^ivv^fjif  gathered  to  his  forefafcliers  in  \Tin(koi-  Ce^stK"     'Vye 

Icept  the  game  aFive  all  day?  and  made  so  mo  of  the  old  ones  vesry  niaA 

JBiiA^iJVMHiritiie  J)^^d  that  the  Eqiperor  really  was  dead,  and  we  ace  all 

9pfll9)ill^tiji^  fi{>€m  how  long'  it  will  be  befere  we  are  allg^wcd  toi^ut  ^b?^ 

tfMwA/Wf^/ftwl'W^  hope  the  Emperor  is  enjoying  hk  deserts,  wbatev^f 

'lbej,ma]fj)M^rJ^,,t)ie  place  asaigned  to  Komaix  Catholia  soub.     I  an;  r,q{^ 

«Wl^iflfi>*^  ^M^9^.i  GiB  says  it's  Paradiiej  and  Stiffing  say^  it's  Purgatory^ 

,.. .  JSI<t  en4(  qS  ifcwigs  are  arrix^i^,  now  we  don't  want  tbem,  and  winter 

^otbiijg?j^^ybi^M8g,  dealt  out  from  the  mass  of  stores  at  ^laklav%  now  it,  tj 

lW^eWf»)C}ft&-dfl%'tt  know  wliere  they'll  stow  away  all  the  ship- loads  ,ipij 

"Ifei'WlAftfijwgWS^  themselves  i  but  it  will  come  in  fqr  nest  winter, 

tjt^y^kflf^thi^fl^tba  out  of  it   No**,  its  a  cargo  of  wooden  boots  j  no^ 

l?g^lf falifa>eBft^%  witK  patcat  ^aps  and  br^csers  ;  liow  of  shirts  of  ^^^\ 

^WWe,  iiflfe.4j9tfi4^  ,(^d  .gutta'percba  wt ;  now  its  rabbit-stin  wni^tco^j, 

«MHfll.:^i^^^l|t)(Wihite,ftwanilown  c«^ts  have  arrived  for  tho  staff,  .thf^ 

1*ite  IpMl  WAth:t^eU*>\v  pluab-     Xubbi  saw  diem.     KnUted  comforter^ 

^W^n»  faif^iUlWjput  end  J   aiid  .nighteaps  in  crochet  work.     >yben  th^ 

^«tfpH9i5^ft  wiy^ji  tJ*^  taken  ibr  dDg;s\  m^^e^,  ^,  a  qouncU  M 

'Mlfeimfi^/hAUljt^id^oidf  upon  wliatber  or  iiot  they  shpuLd  be  appl^d  \Q  tbej 

lgtTitMsig9fM^'^>^^i*^*     Lord  Haglan  thought  he  hjad  bcttfi-  write  home^ 

fe#dD%IW<§tiftift%'iaiwl  .wluUt  be  ^vas  domg  it,  a  doctor  who  had  been  down 

%»f«*^wtofevfee/>ifl^gc>  came  baok  in  ppst-baste  £<>  head-quftirU^rs,   ^nd 

11,    Dll         ^ 


Imported  that  they  were  not  dogs*  muzxles  at  all,  but  cbeH-re@pirafoiS|^ 
The  boas  are  stunning,  and  so  will  the  muffs  be,  forjfi'Qstbitt^n  Jl^gera, 
^<^^Q«^t  l^btft^al^o^  the  pattens  for  the  ftp6.  it's  .said. they  purpoee;to 
WWjpl^fl^^-^QfMowvaw^)/  the  tldngs  in,  M  nobody  knows.  A  lit;^3 
•  ^bftljB^fft  ^WSrin^speQtM  government,  befiring  that  Jalal^lava.  had  g% 
^Mtaet^l9!#P^4^  et^  of  (.-ontusion,  and <  having  deliberated  on  it  for  some 
*^ft(^!?fi<^e|fflNt4wid  out  Mr,  XVatt,  with  a  tail  of  helpers,  to  get  it  straight. 
Mr.  Pratt  arrived — gentlenmoly  man,  officer  o|",  customs,  very  efficient,; 
piM|i(»AififtgW^5  M.  all.  that,  .  He  wa^£_£o^  going  .to  v^,^^  ^^i;P¥®* 
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wanting  ta  boild  wharres  and  landii^-places  for  goodsy  roomy  stores,  irf 
Selves,  good  cu^K>ards,  &c. ;  bat  the  manageiBCTt,  out  here,  got  jealous 
and  frightened  at  his  aetivitj,  and  they  would  not  allow  him  to  attempt 
anythmg.  So  he's  fuming  at  haying  been  sent  on  a  fooPs  errand,  and  the 
massef  of  effeets  lie  in  piles  of  bother. 

A  great  shock  has  been  experienced  here.  It  had  been  thougiht  that 
Captain  Christie  was  going  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  as  a  reward 
for  his  senrices,  and  be  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Some 
cantankerous,  worriting  spirits  had  been  easting  blame  towards  him,  for 
that  little  aftair  of  last  November,  when  the  transports  were  lost,  so  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  any  reward  or  consolation  that  might  be 
offered  him  by  her  Majesty  personally,  and  had  been  practising  backing 
out  of  a  room,  before  a  large  glass,  for  three  hours  a  day.  A  formidable 
de^tch  arrired  for  him  one  morning,  very  thick,  and  seal  as  red  and 
big  as  the  moon  in  a  fog,  *'  Ox  Her  Majbstt's  Service."  Christie's 
fingers  could  hardly  come  to  the  end  of  the  seal  with  delight,  for  he  con- 
cluded if  it  had  not  got  the  blue  ribbon  inside,  it  had  got  the  order  for 
him  to  go  home  and  fetch  it,  and  he  made  another  bow  before  that 
glass  of  his,  and  took  another  back  out,  to  judge  of  the  effect  he  ri^nld 
produce  before  the  Queen.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !  When  he  opened 
the  despatch,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  his  superaedure,  and  a  sflem 
command  for  him  to  pack  himself  off  home,  and  stand  his  trial,  by  oourl- 
martial,  for  his  misdoings  at  Balaklava.  This  affiMr  has  oonnderably 
cowed  many  brave  breasts  out  here.  It  is  said,  though  I  don't  know  with 
what  truth,  that  Commissary-General  Filder  has  been  shaking  in  his  shoes 
ever  since,  and  that  another  general  has  experienced  a  slight  trembling. 

A  desperate  commotion  was  caused  here  when  news  came  that  the 
ministry  had  gone  out  on  accoimt  of  their  mismanagement  of  ^e  war ; 
and  when  we  heard  that  Palmerston  was  made  prime  ministry  mHlhing 
could  exceed  our  rejoicings.  We  said  we  should  be  made  all  right  in  no 
time,  and  a  general  illumination  was  proposed  throughout  ilie  eamp.  But 
when  we  came  to  carry  it  into  effect,  somebody  recoUected  that  we  had  no 
candles,  and  no  windows  to  put  them  in.  We  were  waiting  amieu^y  for 
the  reform  to  be  commenced,  and  felt  disappointed  at  the  delay  whi^ 
seemed  to  be  occurring:  and  now  some  of  the  officers  have  received 
letters,  which  hint  that  this  ministry  is  worse  than  the  last.  Dear  s^, 
perhfl^  you  can  settle  one  point  for  us — Is  Lord  P,  faiHnff  int&  kis 
dotage  F  Some  of  the  letters  affirm  so,  and  the  camp  are  quarrelling 
about  it.     It  is  stated  he  passes  his  time  laughing  and  joking,  like  a 

childish  M  man,  and  lets  the  war  and  the  country  go  to  the  derr 1 

mean,  the  dogs.  The  commissariat  and  medical  departments  are  in  a 
foaming  rage  with  him,  for  they  hear  he  has  told  the  House  of  Commcms 
they  don't  class  as  geniJemen.  His  lordship  had  better  not  come  witlnn  a 
mib  of  them,  unless  he  would  like  to  be  tossed  in  a  wet  blanket. 

We  were  sensibly  affected,  dear  sir,  when  we  heard  that  you,  and  the 
rest  of  England,  had  been  holding  a  day  of  humiliation  for  us,  and  shall 
feel  under  everlasting  obligations  to  the  acting  members  of  the  govwn- 
meat  for  ordering  it.  l^ey  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  mode 
of  silencing  the  r^m>aches  which  have  been  thrown  at  them.  The  nation 
has  been  casting  it  in  their  teeth  that  their  mismanagement  has  caused  the 
■usniss  nd  mistakes  of  Ae  war,  so  they,  very  naturally,  turn  round  and 
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(»rder  die  na^on  and  the  pec^e  to  do  penance  and  fast  Brigadier  Cuff 
says  if  the  incense  of  the  prayers  and  the  fisisting  has  ascended  aloft  aa  it 
Q9f  ht,  Sebastopol  must  fail  whenever  we  like  to  attack  it. 

We  have  skirmishes  without  end,  and  occasionally  a  short  armistice  is 
agreed  upon,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  White  flags 
are  hoisted  from  the  contending  batteries,  and  then  English,  French,  and 
Russians  swarm  out,  meeting  and  mingling  together  on  the  plain.  The 
men  collect  the  bodies,  and  the  officers  form  knots  for  conversation.  Our 
foes  are  gentlemanly,  well-bred  fellows,  courteous  and  cordial,  and  of 
course  we  show  out  the  same ;  and  oflPerings  of  snufF,  cigars,  and  allu- 
mettes  pass  freely.  The  French  appear,  at  these  times,  in  full  ^g^  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  court  ball,  the  Russians  wear  the  everlasting  grey 
coat  OMr  tfteir  uniform,  and  the  less  that's  said  about  our  toggery,  the 
better.  Tarpaulin  attire  has  not  gone  clean  out  with  us,  n^^er  have  we 
Meeinred  reinforcements  of  French  cambric  shirts  with  frilled  wristbands ; 
aoany  ^of  our  tiles  also  are  more  airy  than  degant.  These  eonvenienoes 
in  dress  are,  however,  to  be  discarded,  and  we  have  been  ordered  to  appear 
again  in  miform  and  a  sword.  '*  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  can  take 
Sebaotopol?"  we  asked  a  Russian  officer  one  day,  during  a  truee. 
^  You'll  never  take  it,"  he  answered :  '^  you  missed  your  chance  once,  and 
yoa  won't  g«t  it  again."  This  may  not  be  true,  of  course,  bat  it  has  been 
the  private  opinion  of  many  of  us  for  several  mcmths  past  At  the  end 
of  the  armistice,  down  go  the  white  flags,  both  armies  scudder  bade  to 
^quarters,  and  the  firing  begins  again. 

A  report  has  reached  us  that  Menschikoff  is  seriously  wounded,  and 
liaa  lost  an  his  arms  and  legs,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  stumps  are  healed 
lie  means  to  eome  to  battle  again.  We  don't  see  how  this  will  be,  unless 
lie'is  brought  in  a  eedan  with  cushions,  when  we  shall  all  flock  out  to  see 
Aesighi. 

£aiter  Monday,  the  9th  April,  will  be  a  memorable  day  with  us,  for 
it  waa  on  that  day  the  Allies  again  opened  fire  on  the  fortifications  and 
^^encee  of  BebastopoL  We  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and,  in 
ireadMr,  it  was  another  Inkerroan.    The  ram  drifted  down  in  sheets,  the 

gnats  of  wind  blew  us  to  the  dev the  ground,  and  rooted  up  our  tents, 

and  a  ^lick  fog,  black  as  night,  enveloped  the  atmosphere.  The  ground 
had  pMvioasly  been  tolerably  hard,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  was  over  the 
ankles,  a  thick  sea  of  mud,  the  entire  camp  one  vast  swamp.  The  firing 
was  not  kept  up  very  strongly — who  was  to  keep  it  up,  in  such  weather 
aa^that?  Since  that  day,  our  guns  have  grown  slacker  and  slacker,  and 
attfae  rate  they  are  going  on  now,  we  may  fire  for  ever,  without  making 
any  impression  on  Sebastopol.  Some  say  we  are  short  of  ammunition, 
ediera  that  we  have  got  too  much  of  it :  we  juniors  don*t  know.  We  may 
aq)eet  some  ediarp  work,  for  orders  have  been  recently  issued  to  the 
medical  officers  to  make  all  possible  preparation  for  more  wounded.  The 
Busnana,  meanwhile,  have  been  filling  Sebastopol  with  victualling  stores, 
tmd.we  watch  the  heavily-laden  waggons  flocking  into  it  day  and  night. 

Dear  air,  you  desire  me  to  convey  a  message  for  you  to  a  captain  in 
Ae  €9rdj  whom  yoa  knew  in  London,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  it,  for  the 
^^M  has  gone  on  a  long  exoursimi.  I  am  grieved  to  infer,  from  your 
Isttor-^where  yon  tuk  ^pAiether  the  46th  has  disgraced  itself  again,  now 
Mia  the  Grtmea^-4hat  you  must  have  put  some  faith  in  the  hallneina- 


.•^o/»  H".f  ./fvr'C'{'>  Ir.'-.I  ei  i-."j  oii'i  -ob  f  1107/  ^rtl^Stiftmy  jk#aWl*'»q^''''>ti 
M.il  •It-.-'  'i/(.'(  V  i..,T  PG  jjL'orln  [.'u.  .^:?iyl)  TO  Jfi  .iiBjuoB  oi  fwob  900:2 
,90flftNfed(bf  ftp  ito(e^iM)i>ctiuii>(i^  c^sb^M  ligst^  j^Q|iri{Mte9ll|dii»aer4be 

-|^.l^iMti«^t&n,SiQ)(iKfmQ^bi^     the  ]KfififevouV>UMrfl^  lbBifcUdkfaig>lfce 

oF.'^'A(^ae9<iii>&timcf '  vrSbot!  hud^  Wti^c  cnlmicnitjaiia^leadsjB^         ate 
ijk^ioei(4Jb'dhg0('^TiUP4^tidsi»jftt^ 'irWJbj/dbiiitKsfae  tetrftbar^daiknBs 
ofomf'iiMuiera^MJl  ibwyji#  9i>qBMl«tsi£r.|oriva;i«^xtdal^ 
^'•Md^iof  lfaii»iii^rti4AeiU?k)W»i^^  iLidiiMikdsad^hnRf/pfxkii 

£}jiMl  «rflidK^^Ql^tHng(yoiu^lf>4<h  bapc«^  tntilf ;  unkAfWOfcre 

>iAt8eiMl»lADgtri^^jf»(-^M|f^ib«f}^^i^^  ill  ift  r(h»<)i^£|i^ttdW— foml 
idb»¥e  ^jm.  ]^.4At(»rd|p  i<l?iU//«^.rTtibbsofl«4-£Ni£SlDB)f9ill^  arry»i;to 

Oi  f>4apl^lPiflriC0A»9«)  .W9r>bl|[¥#iiiQf  f^l^^gTriAftty  fidbstobolitxi  dit-dS'fl^U 
e4{tloto'i«re(j[i9ifftotrb«ve(/tal9^  ikfo-^ltoibeirp  iritraiwcfififfsliiiafee^  rliit 

8J^^«i0  ^  iil>BJC0UtF«;6.>tp  Bciid  i^idtsiialK^jhT)  AfeiisleihHMftteh^^ph 

:tj^iiimKid^i^-t)bi^Crfttui  depi^Toif  him  ^diGfiro^  Oaofadwrt a^  ^dtey 
hMi,mr^  40i.  4kiSflWi%^.t^ft4^f>clM«r0bi^>6tuuinik« 

L4;limied99Plnds.^)g«li;;^Wi^i»r^  iEflbe^afHUKbftiteataD- 

fejMilwne  <lHnBMMi<^k)i>jtof<toi>yMdf^f.<<pii^  anogxqtiestbn 

iIiP^Ofti^ll>^f^Vribfffo|eFf«f<(Lzrdy^«tibal^;^he 

.i1m»9.iI£  ^4^1^77  ^eo/jl  oill  ill  Jilgbrae  u  •/  ><"i*nl  («£'j  vodi  Vi  oea  bflu  ,?Jdi 

11a  9]7sbQyid^li^Q^cQ«^x49^^|ik«fiiilQ9  undiRiihMi  bfif(»iniSabbd>attkM8i1SKat 

oA90mghtdm^rigmt  «W?%jU)iiCbe%<iqitb'^  (IrifiMg^iltestie&iifoIibfsiafflBe 
bilb0¥»l«iMiofitoi>  xliH^retrV^ii^J  be^^-Tlopsl,of  tiburty  thbitian<^(iid«^ifefeibe 
£i{b(dlt)^W'ilpf^^^-^^im^^e<i^t1^i^  lirTbaife?lbQimc{ttMfi^oA»d 

ifitoR^i(fl}llfff^»i^^t|i,$r>t^^  ^0tr^.':y£br.j8tr«Ty.feshiglift>tli^  iriMet 

.Jf0i^diH^/^ei^lQ^:b^«^{j^i^t^lmpt^^  dkeBmin^jcifeittKy 


l»W^*r«*^  ^«lH»fc^^u]f[0a*>f  ^JWMWKand^^^ 

tails  ;  but  your  letter  has  so  put  me  up,  I  dooftlti^w.wIitetfX  HfrfHl^^f^^ 
0»w^l*iW-y^^i^^i'^^Wft^  W^8gr/JeAtei»  li  [.Gw^you  ium^  s^iifci  If 
you  have  not  ha^^tV^^  ^vi!pi»4<>.J<j«.jkhi^  ^fiii^gpiiitlfi-rfiJ^Ui^ 
newspaii^^  y  ftf^jS^l^'^  won't  do.     The  post  is  bad  enough,  but  not 
so  JWiOTaJfthat. 

Tdce  Sebastopol !     In  the  last  sit  months,  fifteen  thousand  men  have 

gone  down  to  Scutan^  ill,  or  dying,  and  about  as  many  have  gone  into 

tMi  ^«feWA.^<  Wteii^fc  3^ii  suppose  fctf  sffet -tfi  there  ?    Warm  dothmg, 

:  SBioBeood  fira^ mad l^snmptoouii  diDD«»9,'.And  ttix^^giitt|[in8e(ll^^!lp!id'')i6om8 

^flftiaSEdibffoiitflhiiciH  JumAcesi^  If  yotijd«ooe^'4o-'k^  ^at  idi4i^'i«titttt|, 

youV^-iMtLdiatiacme^of  tl%ddatb»:ire  Bet4^mk^ita*&i^/^txA'UfXMP'^ 

J>ha^^  IsaA'ibhalMbldard^      set  do^rtra  'ti»«?V4$|9rE«ui«td^ 
dl€ig«iibU<hsv«  £wl>'of  starratioil  Mi^dmfond^tiay?  <!lif /y««iiiAnt^£tff- 
ImdvidniteibT/Greett  iBiiilk  we^oo^t  Arhavei  hagihmm  ioi^iifeiMt 
tn  im^^^ma^tok(Adim[trsitikieadt^  audi  ttf^bave  i)€M^id)l^;aa)l)«dnyi'to 
monsli&afmtbft  sttoiigi'hai|d,'ind  Aiiosh  6^bait^Vq^  «iidiift^^ 
ing^<flli^i[^blv/Britii£)|fovcri»k^  wh^     Utterviv^  ^a^r't  )|iMe^^«olQie 

aftSiupcml^fti^tijfo'ttieb  tneetbb^iiHd]ff«rciac^<iii^iiii|ap^^ 
»pni9<Ad4fiiJ  ;W]io]fl  itLthatiiaB»edue^«S''lolJ)0'|^i)^t^ 

I  iitl—^Wlior'li^^e^sbnd  i«  to  dheicies;'!^ 

isuttrito  i£diev9'€[ieiit-4who^^'  bst^kw^'/ki  itniufaihkltiijr  s^^i/mfii^  watbr 
abdte,aBid»]|]6lctw>  en/  siid  Would*  ^ot:Mii4  iiib  bbts  t0  kae^^s^^l^Mi^-w&olet 

'  i^slrdfii  ahdctjhe^jaio^  of  ainordidm  i?inter<«ottfe  f6ilivaiHlf<n«gfifc«bd  to 
ftnBflfe:ug2iAtb/ineMiE0  of  Miihellqx^wlid  l<d«Jdur'ili(ditalvi«iu^«f^i«loihka 

'  iffetmoS  J6n(>bkch9;iB4«>'  rags,  and  liVdi' cf^ef«}'  4riid  :^v«^lu#v)idKi#v^ 
^(|ep|W»nlibtt><<»^<^b  vsadAMkt$iiA  veod  t(s  biit  I^^Ssiead^;  iUid€«bj^lslldi^ 

II  Aeofri^dcb ke^ian^ tfaet Mg^and' 8ad«li^\>ff  tuv Bg]f^t^^^(^4r^iH  ^)it 
y4fet<^^)>Bd'^^i(3»fil  fafionirhiiti^  and  for^Hi^^d«s;^d^«l:«dldhrrt($iWit 
>ii]ikat«iriaviatlr-^«0i]ixiiaflid(e^^  anftbttT  fu^^ilid^  ottt  fij^jj^«i»,iAd 
-^umlMdlf i^ai^  )&(M9^i  umigii^  abdut'  iii  ifbips^^  Himit  Qmsisd^mSe, 

(sklil^i^cadlriiU^'BalaU^va  hai^baw^^ 

^^hAit^nf^  Jisi&sa^rmkmyi  whil«  prdfrifaid|^%<^#'#Mb^^^l^u^ 
o^Wiiv£HniMhlKi|f  Jij(>G<>Aiid  >a8k'«he<wa^ 

thiSy  and  see  if  they  can  look  you  straight  in  the  face,  wlalhf  <lli^  ^9tl4r. 
ifilheMitaiS'beidiiiaiaoa  kud  ^ciafiiiiofi  ^di|iMJM«iiia^itt«Ot^^ti^Mi'v(e  all 
liiiadiv^ki'fliif 'eteroaV  ttost^  but ^that  <  haH"  |b^  'b^ri  >  l^i  «tM>«i  of  ^9^^]. 
^GimtejpSlbpiuaBh^^^^  fryV<'pool>€lu^l«t&!^im<iFilAr^^B^^4)ii^^o 

^iWeieUo9kin^(caitfdt  §taflnr  aiid'gariera/liUtt^u^^i^'atJd'f^oW^ 

i^mM  ^ffAieat^okfrtikoi^^wbo'hkye  moH  th»  latfk ^id^'fi>iS6eB&S!ftg  ^iniuetttlal 

i^9yif«^?«nnt4itiri>|mfah'n  rtppyf>lwiiitn  «<  ba«  «aolhdr<^#fi^/^#l^ifld«ip^lthe 

doinA  pesfest  siidH(ind»plaini|bfe  indiffereivoe  d«u«^^  th^'  W^iH^ktt^^f^^ 
^ipeUeB^ii^aieed)  4beytll?>d8C(»^t)^  along' 4(«hfth«myel^^^  >/M^t^'>€M»m 
*&teiiui8bbe)i^ibdde         ieeia^fresbbat^b  oltiQ^^spap^'^tJ^lotidmtfp, 
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for  ibe  wiHvil  misdoings,  the  unfortunate  mistakes,  and  the  nnlTeraal 
imbe^itj,  shoir  forth  more  plainly,  dajr  by  day.  And  the  efiErontery  of 
their  wanting  to  shuffle  off  tbnr  responsibiHty  upon  the  nation,  and  make 
it  fast  and  pray  and  humiliate  itself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  atone  for 
thdr  blunders !  The  camp  decided  that  fast  to  be  the  richest  jest  that 
has  come  out  yet.  We  wonder  England  stands  it.  Cuff  says  he  thinks 
it  can't  know  the  millions  of  its  tin  that  are  being  wasted — ^wasted,  mind 
you,  not  used.  There  are  many  serious  mi^vings  out  here  upon  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  England :  and  it  is  asked,  throughout  the  camp^ 
^'  Can  it  be  that  some  strange  chastening  from  on  High  is  £dling  on  it, 
and  depriving  its  rulers  of  their  faculties  and  powers  ?"  '*  Quod  Deus  vult 
perdere,  prius  dementat.''  Tell  F.  G.,  with  my  compliments,  ^t  if  I 
haye  not  k^  my  ck>tkes,  I  hare  kept  my  Latin. 

CfO  in  and  storm  Scbastopol !  Where's  the  army  to  do  it  ?  What's 
the  good,  to  us,  of  the  raw  recruits  they  have  sent  out  in  place  of  the 
good  regiments  which  have  died  away  ?  To  be  of  service,  we  must  have 
experienced  and  efficient  soldiers — but  we  don't  get  them.  We  don't 
believe  England  knows  the  j<^ly  mess  we  are  in ;  or  takes  aeeonut  of  ikQ 
thousands  ^at  have  gone  into  hospital,  the  thousands  who  have  died,  and 
tiie  hundreds  who  have  sneaked  home  and  cut  it  altoge^r.  The  gover- 
nor, in  the  lery  letter  in  which  he  enclosed  yours,  sends  a  message  to  an 
officer  in  the  6drd  Regiment.  I  haye  vrritten  him  word  back  that  the 
63rd  is  gone  on  an  excursion.  So  it  is :  part  of  it  into  Scuteri  hospital, 
and  the  rest  into  the  Crimean  sod.  The  6Srd  came  out  000  strong,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  it  was  reduced  to  nine  men  fit  for  duty.  TeU  that  to 
England.  The  governor's  letter  also  happened  to  mention  that  crack 
regiment  the  46th — into  whieh  jolly  corps  Gill  and  I  have  not  yet  given 
up  hopes  of  exchanging.  It  has  been  annihilated,  tike  the  68rd.  It 
came  oat  in  November,  1000  strong;  and  800  are  dead  or  ^sabled. 
Do  yovL  Jmow  these  facts  in  Engiand  ?     You  are  all  wonderfully  easy  if 

rda  Why,  months  ago,  if  the  government  would  not  do  anything 
us,  the  people  ought.  Yah !  you  are  all  of  a  cheese— yon,  and  F.  G., 
and  the  country,  and  its  ministers.  The  camp  has,  now,  got  letters  tibat 
there's  a  committee  ritting,  to  see  who's  in  fault  about  the  misdoings  of 
the  vror;  and  the  staff  aore  crowing  that  though  the  mishaps  eome  not 
pretty  strong,  die  real  authors  don't.  One  officer  (not  on  the  staff)  has 
got  a  friend,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  executive  goveniment  at 
home,  and  he  has  written  to  say  it's  all  arranged  about  the  evidence 
ihey  are  to  give — nobod/s  to  be  in  fault,  and  nobody  to  be  proved 
res^MHisible.  Ministers,  past  and  ftt'esent,  will  deny  or  explain  away 
everything  that  could  tell  against  them — Admiralty,  Ordnance,  Medical, 
snd  all  the  rest  of  the  departments,  will  do  the  same.  Each  set  is  to 
show  out  very  bright  and  pure,  and  brag  up  the  others :  the  conduct  of 
the  war  will  appear  to  have  gone  on  admirably ;  and  if  the  committee 
think  to  fix  a  hold  npmi  any  one  for  blame,  they'll  be  diddled.  This  b 
not  satisfactory  news  to  us  sufferers ;  and  it's  being  asked,  ont  here, 
^«<  Will  the  pee^  of  England  sUnd  this  ?  Will  they  let  things  go  on, 
in  tins  rumble-jumhle,  for  another  year  or  two,  till  the  country^  dis- 
graced and  done  for,  or  mil  Aey  take  the  reins  ef  government  into  Aeir 
own  hands  f  As  true  as  that  you  are  alive,  Gus,  I  heard  that  said  in 
Captain  Carnegie's  tent  last  night.     Carnegie  was  the  man  who  had  iibe 
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confidentiBl  letter,  and  he,  and  (xiim  and  Cuff,  and  some  ha)f-d<nen 
more,  were  comparnig  other  letters  and  newspapers ;  and,  in  talking  it 
over,  thej  got  as  red,  and  excited,  as  fire's  hot.  Carnegie  leans  to  the 
Lords,  heeause  his  aunt's  grandmother  was  a  marchioness ;  hut  Gum  and 
Cuff  and  the  rest,  who  hare  got  no  interest,  don't.  They  think  they 
are  hardly  dealt  hy ;  something  ahout  the  promotion ;  they  are  ohliged 
to  stop  out  and  rough  it,  they  say,  whilst  others  can  go  home  and  Hre 
at  ease,  and  get  promotion  over  their  heads. 

"I  think  it  will  now  he  *  Aristocracy  versus  Intelligence,'*'  cried 
Gum,  "  and  if  the  trial  does  come  off,  intelligence  will  gain  the  day.** 

Carnegie  was  indignant :  "  D'ye  call  Wood  nothing  ?"  he  asked ; 
"  look  at  that  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  nobility." 

"Blood's  good,"  returned  Gum,  "but  brains  are  better.  Look  at 
our  merchants  and  commercial  men — if  their  talents  had  been  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  bear  upon  the  war,  do  you  suppose  we  should 
have  been  gasping  out  our  lives  here,  in  nakedness  and  famine,  paralysed 
and  incompetent,  a  byword  for  other  nations  to  laugh  at  ?" 

"Don't  know  about  that,"  grunted  Carnegie,  " but  a  duke's  a  dnke^ 
and  a  baron's  a  baron ;  and  if  they  do  not  display  the  business  talents 
miiioli  seem  to  come  natural  to  common  people,  their  rank  makes  up  for 
it  Th^  have  had  the  rule  and  swing  cdT  the  country  for  ages,  and 
John  Bull,  who's  an  easy,  good-natured  old  soul,  ought  not  to  turn  tail 
iqpoQ  theftn  now. 

^^  We  shall  see,"  retorted  the  major;  "  it's  turn  tail,  on  the  one  haad, 
rmn  on  the  other ;  and  he  must  choose  between  them." 

And,  Gti%  we  shall  see.  I'm  blest  if  I  much  care  how  things  turn 
oat,  for  we  ean't  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  By  the  way,  talking  of  oar 
rnlers^  I  want  you  to  get  a  song  called  "  Peter  Dick,"  and  send  it  out  to 
IB.  We  hear  it  is  the  crack  song,  just  now,  in  the  Admiralty  and  go- 
yemment  offices ;  that  the  clerks  whistle  it  all  day,  standing  on  theb 
heads  m  cocked  hats,  and  beat  time  with  a  gold-headed  cane.  Stiffing 
knows  a  Tery  nice  fellow  who  is  in  the  Ordnance  department,  the  Ho- 
nonralde  Tom  Fireaway,  and  he  says  he  is  a  slap-up  whistler. 

We  had  the  primest  joke,  out  here.  Bob  Rendal,  one  of  our  chaps, 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  camp  fever,  and  through  somebody's  unaccotint- 
Mb  mistake,  my  name  went  up  instead  of  his,  and  an  order  came  for  me 
to  go  into  hospital  at  Scutari,  whilst  his  name  was  entered  for  the 
trenefaes.  I  took  care  to  be  off  before  they  found  it  out,  and  Bob  died. 
Tabbs — he  wsis  only  jealous — said  he  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  the 
enor.  The  idea !  I  wanted  to  see  the  girls  who  have  come  out,  and 
avmy  I  went.  I  ran  rushing  up  to  the  hospital  when  we  reached  Scutari, 
and  while  I  was  looking  out  for  the  girls,  in  hopes  there  were  some  pretty 
ones,  I  inquired  after  Ellison,  one  of  our  set  who  had  gone  down  there, 
bat  he  had  made  himself  scarce,  or  the  hospital  gangrene  had  done  it  for 
him ;  and,  instead  of  him,  I  came  upon  Hunter,  looking  like  a  ghost  in 
n  white  nightcap.  I  couldn't  get  up  a  shadow  of  flirtation  with  the 
giris ;  tiiey  were  the  wrong  sort  for  it,  very  staid  and  cranky,  especially 
Sie  nuns  ;  and  two  or  three,  whom,  by  way  of  trying  it  on,  I  politefy 
aeoosted  with  *^  I  hope,  miss,  you  are  quite  well,"  looked  as  cross  as  old 
Kck.  It  was  no  go,  and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  fun  going  on,  and 
Hunter  was  too  shaky  to  come  out.     That  beast  of  a  Jones  was  at 


Scutad  I  l|Vhca  he  was  our  lieutauant  he  had  useti  to  lead  me  and  GUI 
the  deyil*3  own  lifcj  pla);iDg:  the  sneak  ^.d^  lettiiig,  out  about , as  tjo  Qnm. 
He  ivunted  to  be  seut  hope,  but  thcv  hai  do  Tvjitiwg -paper  to  write  thf 
application  on,  anj^  ,1-  hopje  he's  stopping  there  ye^  praiiiug  Mp  the 
Bntish  government  and  alT  connected  mth  \U  111  tell  jou  what  I  saw 
4>ini  of  th©.  nuns  do.  She  w^s  very  husy  ovpf  a  fellow 's  bedj  counting  her 
beadsj  and  reading  to  hira,  and  prayinff^  md  confejsiiig.  The  cJaap 
seemed  as  if  he  would  interrupt  her,  but  the  more  he^trie^r  the  faat^  ih^ 
prayed  and  talked.  At  la^t  sne  began  to  thiiik  hin>.;w9rthy  of  th#  con- 
^crated  wafer — or  whatever  the  ftoman  Catli^ali^s  cal^trr-when  he  bui&t 
mt  with  ^^-^laXcp,  I'ln  deadl/  oWe,eg^.to  je,  hut  I  he  a  Werfej^ 
m'ethodiss,'* I   ^  ^  ,^      .   •   ...  iv^.A^'MoMiU'^^i'^^'''^' 

LCathoucJf  CBMK'WiBvnuiu 
^rwaa^withypujesterjay.  :  .  ......  -ronv  W      .t.,i  ... 

'*Nota  bit  oii'tj  ma'am,"  persisted  the  fdlow*  "Tm  John  Dobb^* 
O'Connor  died  In  the  hpd  ,  tlxisi  mprmDg'j  and.  they  have,  put  n^e  in  his 

place."  ^  ,  ,    ,         , ^T,.^,.,   ,,,,,,t,.. :,,;•,.■         ,i  •.     ...  :i. 

'The  lady|jfa*^e  a  gasp,o^  t^ff^t^  aii4w,<^5it,9waj;  ,|ki]|l  ]!tXiss  Kightinr. 
gale  sai^  ^e^  Buns^ qu^  the  men,  fo^^f^fc^  these  mi^ri 

takes/  ,     ',',.,      ,     ,  .     ,  ,  .  ,    (  .  ,  ••  ..,  :^.  1, . 

Tlie  telegraph'^  at  work  in  the  caipp*  fron*  right  t<^  IpEt,  apd  acrOi53 
again,  It*3  a  stunning  convenience.  Captain  Smith  iwuuts  to  send  a 
message  to  Lieu  ten  ant  T^Jompsoa— goe^  ,tq  telegraph  and  eignal^fj 
**  Halloj  old  fellow  I  how*3  the  gruhhings  in  yom  quarter  tcnlay  ^  p-ny-n 
thing  worth  coming  for?  Short  commons  )*ere."  Back  cpmes  t^ 
answer^  in  a  brace  of  shakes,  "No  go*  .Devilled  scraps  from  y^^terday, 
Ouf  of  every  thing. '^  Saiith  growl?,  and  tries  It  agaiw:  5on4^  the  same 
demand  to  Captain  Dark,  on  the  rl^ht  attack^  jiud.  gets  the  aasweff^ 
*t  A1 1  r i gl it ,  ol d  brick*  Don ^t  lose  time*  Turk ey-piq '.  p^ijd  hrpi}sd  hstm  fj 
<ugars  and  chi^mpagiie-puueb/'  Captain  Smith  gom  tearitig  alongi, 
riding  !)]i3  pony's  tail  otT,  and  gets  there  in  time  fur.^a  Qapital  ,4iii?*^^ /^^i^t^f 
ft!  ^  ft  lends*      While  tliey  are  malfing  themselves.  joyy^,,,^iftp^  ^ 

occurs  to  them,  that  Lieutenaut  Thpnipsqn,  wqu^d  l^q  a^fi  ,agre^^bl^,addift 
tion  to  the  pa^'ty^  as  Jn^  can  sing  a  gop^  ^^U&*  rf9  .^ff  1?9^  ^f^  to  tJ^ft 
iele^aph  again,  and  signals  the  lif^ut^naiit.  '*Xieutenai^t  Ihompsi^nf 
^^te^,^_^Mi^^f3od  srwed*  Priaie  smoke ^  unhmlted  grog  ;. goi|jg  to 
lipaSe  V  ^k^f  ,f>^  i^^^^  Smith's  }ier«/*  *' Can't,"  is  the  doleful  a^wmj 
"  those  conToupdcd  trenches.  Off  at  once,  "Wish  tlic  pla^gue  had  the  war//j 
Tliere  are  ^ea-gulld  h*  Englaiid  innocent  enough  to  believe  the  teleg^ap^'|{ 
fee p t  £o r  oflj cTal  p u i p o st s,  con ji ned  to  Kagl  an  and  Canro be rt,  hjai^  %  ^^ , 
If d  split  about  it.  For,  if  you'll  credit  it,  Gys,  when  I  w^Ujt  to  tr^^^pijit^ 
^ '  very  i  mporhm  t  c  o  j  on  mi  i  ic  a  tion  by  i  t,  to  S  tifGjag,  ,  al?Of^  ,?OP?a .  marinjiifjj 
lade,  the  lias ty  slmiSers  refused  to  take  it.  ,.    ,^^^.  srij)  iji>  ^ift 

Don't  you  go  writing  jne  such  messagea  aga}p*iJTO^JWrt 
F«  G,     I  am  about  to  sit  down  i^ow,  and,  give  hf^jftfa|oifi|^ 
y^u  smuggle  the  letter  safely  to  he r.-^You^|^^,^j  ILulV'^  M^Ml/.   tJ  -Rlat 

ov/  cioviijih  01 1 J  >o  spK'.i  v*,..ri  iy"','  'U'.T     .\";- ;-'    *  ~i-' -»  djjv  ohAiU-wunib 


JEnsi^  P^ptf's  ZeiM from  the  C^'i^.  iSi 

^'^Mt  EVER  DEAE  Fawny, — VvB  got  an  epistle  from  Spark,  with  tljo 
dearest  message  fifoai  yoti,  which  I  shoiild  be  puzzled  how  to  thank  yoiii 
sufficiently  for^  only  that  I  know  it  comes  orfg'mally  from  that  ugly  pig 
6f  a  govern ^ss>  She  has  been  poisoning  your  mind  with  suggestions 
that  comets  and  ensrgils,  airily  dad^  are  not  decent  society  for  young 
kdies  and  London  dra'wing'-roojiis/  For.  your  own  darling  ignorance  on 
war  and  its  tactlesj  I  cannot  express  admiration  enough — though  I  hav^ 
tried  to  ftttenipt  it,  in  my  answer  to  Spark,  But  now  I  must  enlighteii 
you,  Onrgiotemofs— I  speak  of  those  statesmen  who  rul^  in  England^ 
and  enjoy  the  persoTial  counsels  and  confidence  of  her  Majesty — are 
trying  to  make  us  a  hardy  race  of  warriors,  like  the  ancient  Britonsj  and 
throughout  last  Win tet^s  -'jevere  weather,  we  had  orders  to  doj  as  far  as 

possihlcj   without  garments ;  no  coats,  no  watsteoatSj  and  no -well, 

continuations;  but,  now  the  summer's  a Jjptoachmg,  we  have  to  be  cas^ 
in  furs.  If  your  groaning  governess  could  look  at  us  now^  she'd  «ee  a 
sight-  We  are  smothered  in  wool  from  hdad  to  foot  Sheepskin  vvaiflU 
coats  and  trdu^— eontttiuations,  catsfcin  head-dresses,  sable  muffs,  boa?, 
and  gloves,  aod  white  swans  down  coata  with  yellow  plush  tailf.  I  cat? 
assuF&  you,  ahd  yoa  may  assure  A^  that  for  warnnth  and  elegance  our 
present  attire  has  never  been  surpassed.  If  swaiisdown  and  yellow  silW 
plush  are  not  decent  enough  for  a  drawing-room  (besides  the  lovely  €pn- 
t;i*ast  in  the  colours),  perhaps  yoii'Il  ask  her  what  Is*  So  yoit  see,  my 
Httle  mnocent,  that  if  we  hare  gone  in  puris  natiiratibus  (which  yoti* 
may  get  your  starchy  governess  to  translate  for  yon,  if  she  can  do  it  £qv, 
blushing),  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  secret  orders  of  our  comtnanders,^ 
fitid  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  obey,  and  make  tio  bones  over  it*  As  to  thq^ 
taking  of  Seba^opol,  that  does  not  g'ive  us  a  moment's  coei^ [deration^  it 
is  a  thid^  &f  course — as  yon  young  ladiep  Say,  "  cela  va  sans  dire."  W^ 
^te  quite  ready  to  potmce  onr  claws  upon  it,  and  arc  only  playing  witlj^,* 
it  J  for  ik^tr  torture  iind  our  sport,  like  a  cat  docs  With  a  mOusc.  ""i 
i^on strfi ted  with'  i  ffipneral  yesterday  (a  very  exalted  one,  whom/lf 
liiit^n't  name  in  a  letter)  that  it  w^as  cruel,  thus  to  keep  t^  poor  Hussiaiii^ 
cireaturts  in  froin^ly  Sulpeq^e  of  the  allied  attack  and  tneif*  own  amubifa- 
tidft,  and  he  agreed  with  ine,  and  half  proposed  that  I  should  go  iuto^ 
Sebasiopo!,  leading  a  chosen  body,  anfl  put  an  eiid  jto'itl  -but  I  tear  he' 
has,  for  tSie  present,  aitered  hta  iriind:^  . '  ^  '  "^^ ' "'  '  '^ ' f.^f;.  '  J 

'^The  l^rodlgios  of  A^ilour  we  perform  are  IncrediHe.    ^tttes  are  fought 
cdilfiuTiaHy,  a^d  if  we  hnvo  had  tlie  misfortune  to  be  winged  and  leggedi 
Cwhich  nieans  til!  four  taken  off,  hy  the  cannon -balls)  wc  don't  heed   i^i 
ISnl  bause  oursefves  still,  to  be  earned  to  the  thick  of  the  fight,  in  veiiidesr 
constructed  for  the  biippoge^^tt  new  invention,  something   between  var 
s^fidbkn-chair  anxl  &  Wcbctp     Occasionallv"  we  allow  the   enemy  to  eonie^ 
oiit ' k^d  e^hiitnge  ^burt^sies  w I th  us»     very  ge n tl era anly  f ello ws  som e  oft 
the  Kussian  oncers  are,  and  speak  capital  French,     They  have  to  mate 
oflfettngs  of  drnne;^  and  suppers  to  the  Turks,     The  savoury  smell  of  tb%^ 
f^itti^S  iStttitining,  particularly  the  sage  and  onions,  and  the  ne.Tct,  time  we 
sniff  it,  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  do,  if  the  wind  blows  this  way,  I,  and- 
Cori^^9l^^9^nd  Ensigns  Gill  and  Tubbs^  in^d^t;9  In9^Q(;^]ilr,2%9Ue 
chargers  and  ride  over  to  Eupatoria,  the  ll^rkisli  caihp,  and'hdnbui'  the 
dinner-table  with  oar  company.    AtX(iyou  may  judge  of  the  dangers  we 
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are  read/  to  bravey  wlien  I  tell  yoa  that,  to  effect  this,  we  shall  have  to 
go  right  round  by  S^astopoli  aad  stand  the  firing  from,  all  the  RiMMun 
batteries  at  onoe. 

We  amuse  our  time  pleasantly  here  on  the  whole,  and  veoeive  «mL  give 
dinner-parties.  The  ^ectric  UA&gm^  is  established  in  the  camp.  The 
eonvenieoee  of  this  is,  that  you  can  summons  a  friend  to  a  spread  at  a 
moment's  notice,  obviating  all  that  bothering  ceremony  of  invitadou 
notes  and  envelopes.  We  have  good  ^Kurt,  too,  shootii^  the  mallard; 
and  have  to  stand  the  chance  of  being  shot  ourselves  at  it»  £Mr  the  wild 
drake  congregate  dose  to  the  enemy's  quarters.  Our  catoren  lurv<e  been 
recently  landimg  some  wild  cattle,  which  causes  indescribable  eonfusion 
in  our  ranks.  Ttiese  savage  animals  are  anything  but  polite :  all  they 
do  is  to  tear  about  the  camp,  and  butt  at  everybody.  A  very  nice  young 
fellow,  in  the  artillery,  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  one,  and  the  infuriated 
beast  took  him  on  his  horns,  and  tossed  him  such  a  hmght  into  the  air 
that  he  never  came  down  again.  Tubbs  saw  it,  and  came  hcHne  and  told 
us,  and  said  they  wa^e  still  looking  aloft  for  the  body  when  he  left 

We  are  treated  to  changes  in  the  matter  ^  weather.  For  days 
together,  the  camp  will  be  an  everlasting  show  of  rain,  mud,  wat^,  wind, 
rheumatism,  and  Blade  Sea  fogs ;  and  next,  it  will  be  an  emblem  oi  all 
that^s  pleasant.  The  sky  as  blue  as  a  pretty  girl's  eyes  (somebody's  I 
knpw),  and  the  sun  bright  and  scorching — making  us  consign  {in  speech) 
our  furs  and  woollen  wrappers  to  the  lower  regions.  I  gathered  to-day 
a  variegated  nosegay,  hyacinths,  accuses,  blue-bells,  daffodils,  sweet- 
briar,  and  others  with  foreign  names,  and  I  wished  I  eoukl  waft  it  as  an 
offering  to  you.  I  would  send  you  some  crocus-petals  in  a  letter,  only  I 
know  that  thundering  thief  of  a  post-office  would  be  for  boning  them  <Mit 
.of  it.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  bird — if  I  knew  how  to  get  it  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  larks,  and  sparrows,  and  tomtits,  and  water-wagtails, 
and  shining  goldfinches,  and  golden- wrens, — which  would  you  like  ?  Or 
would  you  prefer  a  vulture  ?  You  could  have  a  great  big  cage  built  for 
him,  and  hang  it  between  the  two  drawing-room  windows,  outside.  We 
have  had  a  large  building  run  up  on  Balaklava  hdghts,  for  the  reception 
of  tJie  recovered  troops  who  are  still  sickly.  They  are  to  go  there  for 
change  of  air — like  your  mamma  goes  to  Brighton  and  Hastings.  It  is 
called  a  Sanatorium  or  place  of  health ;  and  if  you  wsmt  to  know  what 
the  real  English  for  that  is,  as  applied  to  this  Sanatorium,  it's  "  Hookey 
Walker." 

My  dear  Fanny,  I  have  great  reason  to  complain.  I  sent  ymi  woid  to 
come  out  to  Scutari,  and  I  thought  I  could  depend  upon  you.  Two 
months  ago,  about  which  time  1  believed  you  might  arrive,  I  determined 
to  go  down  to  meet  you,  so  I  applied  at  head-quarters  for  leave  of 
absence.  There  was  a  deuce  of  a  difficulty  to  g^t  it  granted  me,  my 
services  are  so  efficient  i^  in  camp :  but  after  al>out  ten  days'  suspense 
and  agitation,  and  ten  signatures  and  counter-signatures,  I  got  my  name 
entered  for  Soutsui.  Down  I  rushed  to  Balaklava,  without  a  moineBfs 
delay,  and  it  was  knee-deep  in  mud,  just  then,  so  you  may  suppose  the 
pickle  I  was  in,  when  I  got  there,  and  boarded  a  transport  that  was  on 
the  point  of  starting.  I  did  not  care  for  the  state  my  lower  legs  were  in, 
or  for  the  inconveniences  of  the  passage,  which  your  ears  must  be  £uiiiliar 
with,  if  you  look  at  the  newi^^ars^  or  for  the  groans  of  the  poor  aide 
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and  wounded  we  carried,  or  for  the  want  of  refined  food,  or  for  the  per- 
fumes of  the  ship,  which  were  not  those  of  attar-of-rose  and  lavender? 
water,  or  for  the  lire  things  which  stuck  to  tis  ail.  N« :  I  never  felt  any 
of  these,  but  I  perched  myself  on  the  summit  of  the  chimney,  to  obtain 
the  quickest  view  of  the  place  which,  I  fondly  hoped,  contained  you,  and 
drying  the  mnd.  Arrived  at  Scutari,  I  tramped  up  to  the  hospital — a 
place  as  big  as  all  Ken^ngton — and  went  flying  tharongh  its  wards  and 
corridor^  alarming  the  sick  inmates  with  my  frantic  cdls  after  yon. 
Alas!  you  had  never  come.  Though  I  saw  Miss  Nightingale,  and  the 
nuns,  and  sisters,  and  the  charming  white  v^,  I  looked  in  vain  for 
F.  G.  Several  of  the  younger  ladies  cast  upon  me — well,  if  I  must  My 
it — an  eye  of  favour,  but  what  did  I  care  ?  The  only  eye  I  eared  for  was 
not  to  be  seen.  I  met  a  friend  there,  Ensign  Hunter,  but  he  had  got  the 
palsy,  or  something  of  that,  and  shook  all  over,  and  a  white  nightcap  <m, 
-which  is  what  they  dress  in.  There  was  a  sinful  wretch  of  a  Lieutenant 
Jones  down  there,  who,  when  he  was  in  camp,  used  to  play  jackall  to 
Major  Ckun,  on  purpose  to  worry  the  life  out  of  me  and  Gill.  So  in- 
dignant were  our  revered  government  at  hb  having  dared  to  circumvent 
iffE,  Ensign  Thomas  Pepper,  that  when  they  had  got  him  fast  at  Scutari, 
they  would  not  fill  up  tne  necessary  forms,  in  writing,  for  him  to  get 
a.way  from  it,  and  we  hope  he  is  cooling  his  heels  there  still. 

Ivow — fvUl  you  come  T  I  cant  journey  periodically  to  Scutari,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  you  there,  for  the  camp  could  afford  for  almost  any- 
body to  waste  his  time  better  than  me ;  but  if  you  will  send  a  notifica- 
tion of  the  probable  period  of  your  arrival,  I'll  manage  to  get  down  for 
it.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  shirk  coming.  Tell  your  mamma  there 
are  la£es  of  title  out  there.  Tou  need  not  know  anything  of  nursing,  or 
illness,  or  hospitals,  that's  quite  superfluous ;  and  I  think  you  would  find 
living  there  a  very  agreeable  change,  if  you  can  stand  fleas.  You  would 
live  with  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  lady-nurses,  and  attend  my  bed- 
side every  day  in  the  ward,  for  I  should  borrow  Hunter's  cap  and 
sham  sickness.  And  when  I  had  to  go  back  to  camp,  you  could  report 
that  your  stamina  was  not  equal  to  the  exertion,  and  they'd  thank  you  for 
^hat  you  had  done,  and  escort  you  back  to  London  again.  You  would 
get  an  agreeable  trip  without  cost,  and  would  become  familiar  with  many 
agreeable  foreign  sights,  funerals  in  particular.  When  children  and 
young  ladies  die  in  Constantinople,  they  are  carried  to  the  grave  in  open 
coffins,  with  flowers  strewing  their  cold  white  faces,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  lighted  tapers,  and  the  priests  and  bearers  are  dressed  out 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  g^  along  the  streets,  singing  the  death- 
chant  It  is  all  very  romantic,  and  you  could  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  sight 
amazingly ;  so  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  witfiout  delay,  and 
come  where  you  can  see  it. 

Gill  and  Tubbs  and  Stiffing  wanted  to  send  their  love  to  you,  but  I 
^ould  not  allow  it,  which  has  made  them  corky.  Do  let  me  have  a  note 
fc>m  you ;  don't  be  cruel ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Fanny, 

Your  ever  devoted, 

Tom. 
Miss  Fanny  Green,  Kensington. 
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(>u>  in  heart  must  he  bot  oldar  ttmnihe  tiilbr-*^ 
■kip  like  young  sheep-^who  shall  find  Idmaalt  none  Ae  yiMU9|ger»  ncwie  the 
kioaefy  none  tm  gladder  and  ¥riier  too»  for  m  zaad^  in  thin.  Vene-Book 
for  Yooi^  People.  There  are  things  in  ityiribadbiohild^ 
with  the  possession  of  it,  will  eqjoy  at  onae)  hut  which  tbqr  wSl  vtMS^ 
-p*-if  they  liy»-^oy  still  more^  when  their  cfailflreijus  chfloxw  4re 
beside  them  and  around  them.  The  book  has  about  it  tjlie  |Nurvadi|i(^ 
grace  of  sympathy  with  childhood,  with  its  fancies  and  reverie^  its 
sports  and  froucs,  its  lovings  and  likings.  There  is  much  quaint  humour; 
there  is  many  a  g^eesome  sally,  many  a  bit  of  gocd-natined  satire  and 
bantering  fun  ;  there  is  a  finely-toucned  love  of  nature^  touched  to  fine 
issues— a  healthy  delight  in  yemal  fareexes,  and  summer  meadows,  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  fish  in  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  ur,  toge- 
ther with  a  poetical  fiiculty  of  giving  to  these  ^^dnmb  mouths*'  an  arti- 
culate speecD,  and  interpretinjg  for  child-listeners  and  lookers-<Mi  the 
sounds  and  symbols  of  the  blue  heayens  above  and  the  green  earth 
beneath. 

Mr.  Westwood  has  already  submitted  his  book  to  one  critic,  by  whose 
judgment  he  will  not  be  reluctant  to  iMde— *^  No  solenm  elder,**  he  teUs 
us,  ^*  with  a  world  of  dusty  wisdom  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  brow,  but  a 
little  frolicsome  child,  wise  only  in  the  fii^hness  of  hef  heart  and  mind, 
and  whose  praises  and  penalties  were  alike  spontaneous  and  sincere." 
He  confesses  that,  having  written  books  before,  never  has  he  written  one 
in  which  he  took  greater  pleasure  or  more  entire  ipt^fesl.  He  calls  it 
a  play-book  rather  than  a  lesson-book,  and,  to  those  who  shake  their 
heads  (there  are  such  people,  bat  we  suppose  they  ean'i  help  it)  at  such 
an  avowal,  he  addresses  his  opinion,  that  diiUren  sbonld  sometimes  be 
sent  into  poetry,  ^' just  as  they  are  sent  into  the  Jtfoe  sonshme  with 
hoop  and  skipping-rope,  for  pastime  and  relaxaftiofi.''  %^t  the  mandarin 
heads  wag  on,  if  they  must ;  but  let  net  that  deter  ^fri  Westwood  firom 
wending  bis  ^^  ain  gate^ 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  am, 

and  bringing  us  other  clusters  of  big  bright  berrieSi  a^id  bonny  spring- 
time blossoms  that  hanc^  on  the  bought 

Various  enow  in  subject  and  in  treatment  are  thip'  contents  of  this 
Verse-Book*  There  is  Ae  Confession  of  a  Blue  Bell,  with  its  ring-a»ting 
obligate ;  there  is  a  smart  new  version  of  the  old  fkUe  of  the  Owl  and 
the  Hawk,  which  deveriy  differentiates  between  the  tu^whU  and  the 
tH-whoo  of  the  former  bird;  there  is  a  Ballad  of  G^t  Despair  and 
the  little  Prince  Groodchild,  and  another,  very  notable,  qf  Child  Barbara 
and  the  Drac^n  ;  there  is  the  Tragic  History  of  Fuffskin,  the  Frog, 
and  Peter  Piper,  the  Grasshopper ;  and  again,  in  ^e  way  of  simple 

*  Berries  and  Blossoms:  a  Verie-Book  for  Yowag  People.    Bf  T.  Westwood, 
Author  of  :'f  The  Burden  of  the  Bell,"  &c.    Xfondon:  Jlarton  and  Go.    ia5(|p 
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pathos,  there  is  the  **  Lark's  Grave,"  and  the  "  Moorland  Child,"  and 
the  "  Land  of  Long  Ago,"  and  a  "  Fireside  Story ;"  while,  in  that 
characteristie  jffle^^  psquAOt. grace  and  graphic  vini^j  by  which  Mr. 
Westwood  is  best  distinguished,  there  are  such  morceaux  as  "  Under  my 
Window,**  and  "  "Me  Proudest  Lady,"  and  ^*  Little  Bell,*  md  «  Uty  on 
the  Hin-top" — ^the  Itot  a  capital  outburst  of  yoathful  spirits  and  bnoywM 
health,  pictured  in  thdtiny  maiden's  romp  with  the  North  Wind  himidt 
Somie  6ne  ^^  copy'of  Verses"  from  this  Verse-book  we  must  select,  to  gnrft 
a  taste  of  *its  quality^  and  after  due  hesitation  when  only  one  is  admissUUb 
quoad  our  space,  and  so  many  quoad  their  own  merit,  we  fix  on  the 
piece  intituled 

KITTEN   GOSSIP. 

Kitten,  kitten^  two  montLs  old, 

"Woolly  snow-ball,  lying  snug; 
Curl'd  up  in  the  wannest  fold 

Of  the  warm  hearth-rtigj. 
Turn  your  drowsy  head  this  way. 
What  is  life  ?    Qh,  Kitten,  say ! 

"  Life  ?"  said  the  Kitten,  winking  her  eyes. 
And  twitching  her  tail,  in  a  droll  surprise — 
"  Life  ? — Oh,  it's  racuig  over  the  floor. 
Out  at  the  window  ana  in  at  the  door ; 
Now  on  the  chair-back,  now  on  the  table, 
'Mid  balls  of  cotton  and  skeins  of  silk 
And  orumbs  of  sugar  and  jugs  of  milk. 
All  80  cosy  and  comfortable. 
It's  patting  the  little  dog's  ears,  and  leaping 
Bound  him  and  o'er  him  while  he's  sleeping — 
Wakiiu[^liim  up  in  a  sore  affright. 
Then  w  and  away,  like  a  flash  of  light, 
Soovfing  and  scampering  out  of  sight. 
life  I.    Oh,  it's  rolling  over  and  over 
Qtolthiftsnmmer-ffreen  turf  and  budding  clover ;  . 
Chashur  the  shadows  as  fast  as  they  run, 
.   Dttyn),  tijluB  garden-oaths  in  the  mid-day  sun, 
Priaidng'  and  gartiDolling,  brave  and  bold. 
Climbing  the  tree-stems,  scratching  the  mould— 
Tha^j  Iff^  \"  said  the  Kitten  two  months  old. 

Kittooj^Jj^ittejL  come  sit  on  my  knee, 
*  listen.  Kitten  to  me ! 


And  lithe  and  1 

One  by  one,  oh !  one  by 'one,' 

The'sly,  bw&l  shadows  sweep  over  the  sun — 

Daylinit  dieth,  and-— 'kittennood's  done. 

And,  Kitten,  oh !  the  rain  and  tiie.  wind  1 

Tor  cat-hood  cometh,  with  oweful  mind. 

And  grave  catiduties  fojlpw  bdj^d. 

Hark  I  there's  a  sound  you  cannot  hear ; 

I'll  whisper  it^s  meaning  in  your  e&r : 

Micsr 
(The  Kitten  stared  with  her  great  green  eyes, 
And  twitch'd  her  tail  in  a  queer  surprise,—) 

Mice  ! 
No  more  tit-bits,  dainty  and  nice ; 
June VOL.  cnr.  no.  ccccxiv. 
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No  more  mischief  and  no  more  play ; 
But  wafcohing  by  night,  and  sleeping  by  day. 
Prowling  wherever  the  foe  doth  lurk— 
Veiy  short  commons  and  very  sharp  work. 
And,  Kitten,  oh !  the  hail  and  the  thunder ! 
That's  a  blackish  cloud,  but  a  blacker's  under. 
Hark !  but  you'll  fall  from  my  knee,  I  fear. 
When  I  whisper  that  awful  word  in  your  ear — 

R-r-r-rats  / 
(The  Kitten's  heart  beat  with  great  pit-pats. 
But  her  wluskers  quiver'd,  andfirom  their  sheath 
Flash'd  out  the  sharp,  white,  pearly  teeth.) 

R-r-r-rats  ! 
The  scorn  of  dogs,  but  the  terror  of  cats ; 
The  cruellest  foes  and  the  fiercest  fighters; 
The  sauciest  thieves  and  the  sharpest  biters. 
But  Kitten,  I  see  you've  a  stoutish  heart. 
So,  courage  !  and  play  an  honest  part ; 

Use  well  your  paws. 

And  strengthen  your  claws. 
And  sharpen  your  teeth  and  stretch  your  iaws— 
Then  woe  to  the  tribe  of  pickers  and  stealers, 
Nibblers,  and  gnawers,  and  evil  dealers ! 
But  now  that  you  know  Life's  not  precisely 
The  thing  your  fancy  pictured  so  nicely, 
Off  and  away  I  race  over  the  floor. 
Out  at  the  window  and  iu  at  the  door ; 
Boll  on  the  turf  and  bask  in  the  sun. 
Ere  night-time  cometh,  and  kittenhood's  done. 

The  reader  will  have  admired  the  highly-wrought  efiect  of  that  mys- 
terious whisper,  Mice  .'—startling  the  ear  of  kittenhood  with  dim  inti- 
mations of  an  eventful  future.  The  condensed  significance  of  that  mono- 
syllable is  a  masterly  hit.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  thrilling  revelation 
which  follows  it — to  the  awful  roll,  the  ruthless  reverberation  of  that  other 
monosyllable,  R-r-r-rats  /  We  warrant,  if  Mr.  Westwood  has  ever  recited 
this  piece  before  a  select  home  circle  of  little  ones,  that  he  has  been 
clamorously  petitioned  (the  first  sensation  over  and  silence  broken)  to 
repeat  the  rolling  r's,  without  bating  a  jot  of  the  old  emphasis. 
"  Please  do  the  R-r-r-rats  over  again !"     And  no  wonder. 
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No.  XXXII. — James  Thomson.* 

Thsbe  is,  perhaps,  no  English  poet  of  Thomson's  kind  of  rank,  and 
reputation^  about  whose  merits  and  claims  to  such  distinction  th^«  is. so 
little  dispute.  Wordsworth,  t  indeed,  essayed  to  show  that  the  general 
admiration  expressed  for  the  bard  of  the  Seasons  could  only  at  the  best  be 
''  blind  wonderment,"  and  to  account  for  his  popularity  by,  partly,  the 
mere  title  of  his  chief  poem,  which  seemed  to  *'  bring  it  home  to  the  pre- 
pared sympathies  of  every  one," — ^partly,  the  use  of  just  such  a  "  vicious 
style"  and  just  such  *^  false  ornaments,"  as  would  be  most  likely  to  strike 
the  undisceming, — and  partly,  the  lavish  introduction  of  '*  sentimental 
common-places,"  brought  forward  with  an  imposing  air  of  novelty,  and 
with  palpable  success,  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  any  well-used  copy  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  the  hook  generally  opens  of  itself  with  the  Rhapsody  on 
Love,  or  with  one  of  the  episodes,  Damon  and  Musidora,  or  Palemon  and 
Lavinia.  But  Wordsworth's  own  disciples  have  been  backward  to  repeat 
his  strictures  ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  forward  to  confute  them 
— Wilson,  for  instance,  who  kindles  into  enthusiasm  as  he  intones  in  that 
poetical-prose  of  his  (medley  of  the  ^'raal  fine"  and  ''unco'  coarse"),  the 
praises  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  and  exults  in  the  wide  acceptance  of 
the  Seasons,  and  their  cordial  enjoyment,  by  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men  amongst  us — telling  how  he  had  seen  the  book  himself  in  the  shep- 
herd's shieling,  and  in  the  woodsman's  bower — ''small,  yellow-leaved, 
tattered,  mean,  miserable,  calf-skin  bound,  smoked,  stinking  copies,"  yet 
pored  over  by  those  "  humble  dwellers,  by  the  winter-ingle  or  on  tiie 
summerobrae,  perhaps  with  as  enlightened,  certainly  with  as  imagination- 
overmaatering  a  delight,  as  ever  enchained  the  spirits  of  the  high-bons 
and  highly-taught  to  their  splendid  copies,"^  of  ne  plus  ultra  pr^nsions 
as  to  paper  and  .print,  breadth  of  margin  and  pomp  c^  illustration,  bind- 
ing the  most  superb  and  tooling  the  most  exquisite.  We  do  not  quarrel 
over  Thomson  as  we  do  over  other  poets  beside  or  near  whom  be  takes  his 
stand.  His  popularity  is  less  questionable  than  almost  any  other  bard's, 
enrolled  high  on  tiie  list  of  British  classics.  It  is  more  a  true  thing,  an 
actual  verity,  real  and  practical ;  not  merely  a  traditional  pretence,  not 
merely  a  hearsay  renown,  courteous  and  conventional.  Possibly  the  tide 
has  turned  now,  or  is  at  the  turning  point ;  but  for  one  clear  century 
Thomson  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  fame  which,  in  quantity  and  quality,  in 
extent  and  in  intensity,  deserves  to  be  called  "  true  fame,"  as  Coleridge 
did  call  it,  whe^  he  found  a  tattered  copy  of  the  "  Seasons"  lying  on  the 
window-sill  of  a  little  rustic  ale-house.  Possibly  the  next  and  succeedin^f 
fl^erations  may  have  less  implicit  faith  in  the  accuracy  and  unbooki^ 
freshness  of  Thomson's  descriptions  of  Nature,  and  make  fewer  calls  upon 

*  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.    Edited  by  Bobert  B^U.    2  vols.    (An^ 
notated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.)  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son^  1855. 

J"  Essay,  supplementary  to  the  Preface,"  &c. 
•«  Winter  Rhapsody.    Fytte  First  (1830)." 
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them  in  their  Anthologies)  «Dd  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Modern  Speakers  ; 
bat  for  a  roand  hundred  years  at  least  he  has  been  honoured  with  ^'  tfi^ 
fame"— read  (which  is  more  thaasome  gareater  ,bard9  ^lay  boa^t)?  marked 
(a  new  access  of  superiority),  learnt  (by  hearty,  and  nith  h^art,  ^as  ,^  out- 
of-sohool  pleasure  as  well  as  an  ior-sdiool  ta^),  ,and  iqi^ar#y.  digested 
(with  more  or  less  ease  in  the  process,  andlijepafitiptt^e.resuJtl;,  acx^ordipg 
to  the  eu  or  dfy«-peptic  powers  of  the  agent),  i  J^^  <)he  paajority  of 
general  readers  will  probably  scout  <ms,  ba^e.  ipsu^^a^pi^t  ih/^t  ^lie  tide, 
which  has  botne  him  so  buoyantly,  so  royjally,  ,hither,<(Q„^ia9  ^o^ifQ  any  ibjE^ 
slightest  symptopi.of  turning,  much  Jess  hafii  alr^<ty;,tuwp4 — and.;will 
deny  that  so  deepiaad  bhpad  a  sfreani,  whos^>r#iQg,.^s^f;i?,/)E^jez^^, 
immortality,  can  be  subjeot/to  ;the]  check  of  tid4 Jaws,  [  pr.  avifl?^  m  ,^- 
ckiainge.   •  .  i   ■..'■■-    '■ 

aitThe  truth  and  ioreshik ess  of  Thoai&on'a  transcripts  from  Nature  drew  no 
mean  part  of  >iheir(je^ect  upun  the  ^g%  from  the  ooutra^t  they  presented 
io'the  untrut^^aadfseoond'band  sUletie^  of  that;  age's  poetry  of  descrip- 
flon. .  -Thej^' Jiad^*  indeed,  ao  absolute  beauty  and  value  of  tlieir  own  ;  bu^ 
their  relatiTei Waubyuand  value,  as  compared  with  contemporary  verse 
df  a*  8tI»filar^desi^,<heigbtened  bm  well  it  mig^ht  the  fervour  of  the  welcome 
tdby  reeedvedu'i  Miw^Urat  tlie  saoia  contrast  between  him  atid  other  de^ 
d^rjpd  ve'pdeta:  no  longer  ejfists,  now  Uiathe  \b  not  alone  in  his  glorj^j  now 
<hat  hisTeaderoiaTOireaiders  also  of  Cowper,  of  Words wojth,  of  Tenny^au, 
^^hp  lelatavfe  TalikeLo£  brg  verso  beeomefl  a  vanishing  quantity,  andj  fo^ 
Mi'>^)a98poJt-tO'liihmoi*tQlity,  or  his  claim  to  another  century ^s  lease  of 
^^rtie  fftme^'''cStdBi.to  its  absolute  value,  to  its  iutrindc  vitality  (^a^iJvV^ 
Vitv^^),  lihat'  'ccgaikl  ^must  now  be  paid.  Few  but  will  recogiiise  in  hit 
des^ptioiis  iEUK^absdhiiie  beauty,  e^^r  fresh  and  .^ver  fair^ — and  hence  may 
li%(^r^toated^  for^th^m  a  lease  of  perpetuity— such  perpetuity  as  mortals 
iwiy  prec(i|cateiafciall-;''his  portraiture  of  Natuie  is  a  tbbg  of  b^autiy,  and 
fca*,  sayi  Another  poet,  is  a  j  o j  for  ever.  lio w ;  pii*ch  tL  i  s  absolute?  wa  \xtj 
^<r«Si;SeeiMinglT  ipagnified  by  relative  ^^  co-eiHeifintit^*  M^\^i  to  wbat  extent 
feev^putktionjcfjdbej*'  Seasons"  for  descriptive  fidpli^y  may  be  jaipaired^ 
afid^1;lie«»>t<*jghwiousjsiiminer"  be  over&l^adow^  by  advent  glooms  o^  a 
*twlht«3<rf«lisoont^t^"itis  for  time  to  test  j  and  time  is  testing  it  accori- 

fe^y.\:i(-JliO   «   V,'l:^'^^'^    ■    •-i'-/'o.,I    yjhrr.    J.hJ)    bllUO'I    ii.ii:  LilO07  1-uU 

-Ilia  43peakingj  of , JShonisoiirfl  .trjatbfcibiew  a^.,^,^^ppJftY^;^9<gt^wg^l^ 
ife«ter«kM4efta^'thb'mirtor;detaib>e£  Wd^jp[(i)em5,ijj«fifcr^qigf  MfesW 
ftdd 5«ge<?iWe»life.'  n'Qi  th^se  illwitr^tionS/^t^hi?^  m  ffF^  ^PjrW  fJl^fflT 
eiPifftbtfi^WfclisiA  6f  «bienee^.8omeilare(r4Qm?«irtr?'Wy,ifl^c^^ra<^^^^ 
^'admiraUyf  eMrrecAij;!  >His  ja^m^saii^j  •il>]^j^,;^.,,|rh()ijj^o^.^hM 
«ifek(Wj'rtia(nymtBrefatiij^r<ibfl8rVatfow  ^p4.,^r.,;]^^Hi^;^ 

*tt^uli«dflfcioikbdff  dljBS/lpoetj.fdraiiWoliWjiTaB)^  on  jthe.jPofftw'f .  stgr^hpu^ 
«b{J^cd'hftei^sifFJwHnaoii;»thft.i»iah.xrf  Jmagin^iqr^;^..soiD^iWili?i..  ThffPl?!} 
tttt'huit)^  9fuMaWff8LhL«»toryiftbdi£wtw/J^pW  ap4*i^^^  %.^ 

little  beside  the  mark,  in  his  ornithological  and  kindred  researcnes  i(,^.i^ 
ia^a  ftili$  hifi^eye  i^  a^feeeiag  eye^r>an4ipeers  intju^ringly  ii;;t^,  tlje  ppypfies 
^  ani^alli^has  wellHas.trbllsiSn  a  fine  frewy  ii^  vi^opi.qf  ^Viri^i(^i|94 
afljoipmi  •  If  hei/ife  in  error  \^^hfin  . he  refers  to,  early  Spring  ihe  ,*^c|^nn^ 
Jrtildew^^v^^iicfeidaesi.nat  at>pear>;tiUj  Autmpn,Trror  wb*^  hje /j^^ks  ,1^ 
woodlark  among  those  birds  that  sing  in  copse^ijiwherje^s^  ji|  ^P55^j9j;|.^9 
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wing,-— or  when,  in  common  with  so  many  o<^rs,  he  makes  the  sunflowev 
shut  up  her  yellow  leaves  in  sadneds  when  sets  her  god,  the  sun,  audi 
when  he  warm  retm*ns,  ''  point  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray,"  whereoa 
prosy  science,  or  rather  plain  observation,  tells  us  that  if  we  examine  .a 
bed  of  sunflowers  at  any  period  of  the  day  we  shall  find  them  looking  in 
every  direction^  and  only  by  poetic  fiction,  and  to  tui  Irish  melody,  turn- 
ing on  their  god  wh^n  he  sets  the  same  look  that  they  turned  when  be 
rose, — or  when  he  derives  pestilence  from  a  living  cloud  of  insects,  upt 
rising  from  the.  hoary  fen  in  putrid  streams, — or  when  he  sends  tha 
swallow  to  bed  ixA  sleep  for  the  winter,  whereas  that  judicious  bird.  At 
once  epicul*ean  in  taste  and  eclectic  in  philosophy,  eschews  such  an  idea 
(much  m'^  such  ti  fact)  as  Winter  altogether,  and  so  arranges  ita 
periodical  flittings  as  to  renew  in  the  south  what  was  failing  it  in  tl^ 
north,— if  in  ti  f^w  instances  of  this  trivial  sort»  Thomson  is  open  to  the 
demurrers  of  his  learned  friends,  in  bow  many  others  does  he  extort  from 
them  a  homage  of  admiration  for  the  mihuten^ss  of  his  observance,  an^ 
the  accuracy  of  his  details.  As  where  he  sketches  out  the  physiology  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  that,  wrapt  in  a  filmy  neit^  and  clad  with  leaveis^ 
draw  the  live  ether  and  imbibe  the  dew — each  p^t  in  die  twining  ma$a 
of  tubes  a  thing  *'  attractive,''  that  sucks,  and  swells  the  juicy  tide — die 
vernal  sun  awakening  the  torpid  sap  from  its  wintry  rOot*  asylum,  till  it 
mounts  in  lively  fermentation,  and  spreads  ^  all  this  innumerous-coloured 
scene  of  things;" — or  where  he  pictures  the  nightingale  in  his  exemplary 
capacity  as  a  prospective  paterfamilias^  singing  away  like— like«-*wh<N^ 
or  what  but  himself? — ^by  day  and  night,  while  his  mistress  gives  ear  to 
his  ditty  and  eke  attends  to  the  hatching ; — or  where  he  notes  the  whiter 
winged' plover  wheeling  her  sounding  flight,  around  the  head  of  wanderb 
ing  swaiii,  and  skimming  in  long  excursion  the  level  lawn,  to  tempt  him 
from  l^er  nest;  or,  with  Uke  pious  fraud,  the  wild*duck  flattering  over  tbei 
TOUgh  moss,  and  the  heath-hen  over  the  trackless  waste,  to  delude  aoA 
iftteriy  cptifose  tlie  hot-'pursuing  spaniel;-— or  where  he  report^  the  aufft^M 
con^fi^  of  iBtioHa.  and  their  protracted  debates  ere  the  motion  iB  <»uerieft 
£^r  tlraii'  l6lig  v^cation-^how,  having  designed  their  route,,  chosen  tb^ 
leii&M,  i^tisted  their  tribes^  arid  cleaned  their  vigorous  :vbgs,itbey> 
wheel  round  and  round  (like  crafty  logicians)  *^m  many  a  circle,"  aoift 
(^e^^^l^Ine  scribblers)  in  **manya  short  essay,"  until  '^  in  «0n- 
glre|(tttibii  mil  the'  flgtired  flight  ascends,  and,  riding  bight; the-  a^iM 
bS!foW^^  tnixe^  wHh  the  dotids;"— or,  once  again,  where  he. »gi«fe»s  Itbtl 
indioatitgins'bf  k  coming  storm,  from  the  movements  el  fisaftlusnedi  fp^i^ 
"the  fllimfyttuJe,  l!he  tenants  of  the  sky," — the  clamonwa  rooks^<veitiring 
hi'bldpkel^ingliordes  from  the  downs,  thick-urging  their  weary:  flighfai(9t 
lih'e'tfW|y^8.ddsin^*fiftieHfer  ;  and  the  cormorant- on. higih  thai)  wheels  Spqj^ 
VbiM^^  a^d'sc^ms' along  the  land,  and  the  heroa > so^ng.  aloft  :v^i^ 
lotif  ^hftek;  ^tl-the*  circling  sea^fowl  that  cleave  with  wild  wing  theflal^ 
dwids/-"^ '';'•'  •   '  '■    -    .^'  •}.■--■  ^  .  rtll 

li^^  jgiipUlb  felicities  notwith^nding,  it  is  by  here  and  there.,  m, 
'^^^i^c 'contended,   that,    afler  all,    Thomson's -deriuripfcioiw  ^ 

4^  JEure'TOnbetintes  riot  quite  so  fresh  and  original^  iutifcbHsiderafc^ 

ir^'Wbkiafti  attd'donventionttl,  than  the  bulk  of  his  admiirerfe  eter  MVj^ 
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Tbat,  indeed,  lie  loved  the  fiace  of  Nature,  and  studied  itrat  times -witti 
1^  loyer'ft  intelligence— (and  we  know  that 

Love  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye), — 
is  not'  by  the  most  cross-gnuned  to  be  gainsaid.  His  boyish  verses  ^  On 
a  Country  Life,"  Mr.  Bell  commends  as  fresh  and  real,  and  as  bvingmg 
beforejus  the  features  of  the  country  without  gloss  or  affectation.  *' Dis- 
missing the  ideal  shepherds  and  shepherdessed  who  formerly  tridled  their 
silks,  like  the  ladies  m  the  portraits  of  the  Restoration,  over  imaginary 
l^ains,  and  r^ecting  altogether  the  machinery  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
Thomson  addressed  himself  directly  to  Nature,  and  transferred  the  land- 
scape] to  his  canvas  with  truthfulness  and  simplicity."*  Mrs.  Southey 
has  recorded  her  grateful  sense  of  the  ''  fresh  and  real"  in terestin  Nature, 
excited  within  her  by  early  commerce  with  the  "  Seasons" — 

A  sensibility  to  Nature's  charms 
That  seems  its  living  spirit  to  infuse 
(A  breathing  soul)  m  tniiigs  inanimate ; 
To  hold  communion  with  tne  stirring  air. 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  ever  shiffcmg  clouds. 
The  rustling  leaves,  the  music  of  the  stream 
.  .  .  But  best  and  noblest  privilege !  to  feel 
Pervading  Nature's  all-harmonious  whole. 
The  Great  Creator's  Presence  in  his  works.f 

^* Thomson,"  says  M.  Villemain,  "has  not  the  grandeur  and  pre-' 
eieion  of  antiquity,  but  his  heart  overflows  at  the  sight  of  the  countiy. 
He  >abouiids  in  true  images — ^in  simple  emotions.  He  possesses  ^t 
poetry  of  the  domestic  hearth,  in  which  the  English  have  always  excelled, 
a»d  nehas  blended  it  with  all  the  beauties  of  Nature,  whicb  ^or  him  sre 
only  shadows  of  the  Creator's  hand." J  His  images  are  true  when  thaey 
are  manifestly  the  fruit  of  his  own  observations  of  the  varied  year,  his 
own  out-door  studies  of  the  seasons  as  they  roll ;  as  when,  in  his  cheerful 
mom  of  life,  as' he  tells  us,  he  wandered  not  unpleased  through  even  gtim 
Winter's  rough  domain,  among  the  hills  within  range  of  hb  'father's 
parish,  where  he  trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  and  heard  the  win^' roar 
asd  the  big  torrents  burst,  and  saw  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  gal^ier 
its  forces  in  the  gloaming,  soon  to  come  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  its 
strength,  welcome  only  to  such  as  could  say 

welcome,  kindred  glooms ! 

Congenial  horrors  hail ! 

*  Bell's  Thomson,  i.  46. 

t  The  Birthday,  &c   By  Caroline  Bowles.    1836. 

%  Id.  Villemain  is  here  comparing  Thomson  with  that  once  favourite  and  veiy 
French  Mbbler,  St.  Lambert,  at  whose  expense  he  has  the  good  taste  to  exalt  the 
British  bard,  Ihough  British,  and  more  fat  than  bard  beseems.  Whence  the  differ* 
encey  he  asks,  between  the  Seasons  k  la  Lambert  and  the  Reasons -4  la  Thomsooil 
and  in  part-explanation  answers:  "  It  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  inequality  ikf 
their  talents  [though  we,  who  are  British,  would  lay  tolerable  stress  upon  lAol^ 
i^hen  in  the  one  scale  lies  a  Thomson,  and  in  the  other  a  St.  Lambert].  But  the 
English  poet,  fhnn  the  midst  of  the  luxury  and  the  philosophy  of  the  capitol,  setia 
tbe  eouatry,^ . . .  and  though  he  dedicates  hiswock  to>a.g^atJady,  his^feeliaqpviice 
with  the  pe(^e — a  people  rich  and  proud  of  a  free  fatherland.  Liketkem,vh&lovi8l 
its  pastures,  its  forests,  and  its  fields.  Thence  springs  his  glowing  manner; .  theno& 
under  a  gloomy  sky,  and  in  a  period  of  cold  philosophy,  is  his  poetry  so'f£fl  di 
freshness  and  colour." — Cours  de  Litt&aturefrangaise, 
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la^iikd  J^ks  Boreales  Buller  asks  North  what  iia  dnaks  o£tke  thandsr 
m  irfaflnnnai's  Seasons,  a&d  the  reply  istfaat,  as  allthe  worldr^iyE%  itik 
aoMrytrj  best  British  thumder :  the  poet  gives' the  Qathering,  liiB  Qeaeral 
BugMgnmettt,  and  <iie  Retreat;  in  the  Gadiering  there  are  toodieB .Bud 
StrolMS^iiiat  make  all  mankind  shudder — the  foiebodii]^ — ^the  omineiis : 
aeid-liie  terror,  when  it  comes,  aggrandises  the  premonitory  sjrmptoms—- 
^'Fellow  the  loosened  aggravated  roar"  is  a  line  of  power  to  bring  the 
Toiee  of  thtmder  upeq  your  soul  oa  the  most  peaeeable  day—- and  the 
'^'pwrailing  poet''  shows,  too,  how  he  feels  t^e  grandeur  of  :the  rain 
vmen,  mstant  on  the  words  '^convulsing  heaven  and  earth,''  fd[k)w  diese, 
^^down  eomes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail,  or  prone-descending  rain."* 
We  have  the  same  authority,  in  another  place,  for  'ss^ring  that  nothing 
can  be  more  vivid  than  such  lines  as  these,  on  new-imUen  soow,  whi(£ 
have  the  very  nature  of^an  ocular  spectrum : 

The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  tender  robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  masy  current 

white  diere  is  a  true  poefs  touch  in  the  following  epithet  '^  brown," 
wii«Be  alL  that  is*  motionless  is  white  : 

The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brovm  inhabitants. 

When,  however,  to  his  **  true  images,"  as  Villemain  calls  them,  Thomson 
flecks  to  add  something  beyond  "  simple  emotions,"  the  same  authority 
dlows  him  to  have  overshot  bis  mark,  and  ceased  to  be  perfectly  natural : 
striving  to  be  strongly  pathetical,  he  becomes  suspiciously  fantastical :  for 
^sample — 

Drooping,  the  ox 

Stands,  cover*d  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 

ThefruH:  of  all  his  tail, 

-.^tiemand  highly  reasonable  on  the  ox's  part,  but  a. little  eccentric 
m^be  on  the  bard  s : — or  again — 

The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glittering  earth. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair, 

where,  if  the  second  line  is  perfect,  the  third,  it  is  agreed  by  two  such 
lovers  of  Nature,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Thomson,  as  John  Wilson  and 
iames  fiogg,  is  an  exaggeration  and  a  mistake,  for  sheep  do  not  deliver 

♦  "Thomson  had  been  in  the  heart  of  thunderstorms  many  a  time  before  he 
MHdeotland;  and  what  always  impresses  me  is  the  want  of  method — ^the  confti- 
flkm,  I  might  ahnost  say— in  his  description.  Nothing  contradictory  in  the  pro- 
MOings  of  the  storm;  they  all  go  on  obediently  to  what  we  know  of  Nature's 
Inrs.  But  the  efffects  of  their  agency  on  man  and  nature  are  given--not  according 
to 'any  scheme— but  as  they  happen  to  come  before  the  Poet's  imagination,  as 
thsT^iappened  in  reality.  The  pine  is  struck  first— then  the  cattle  and.  the  she^ 
Wlaw-*4Uid  then  the  castled  cliff— and  then  the 

*  Gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess 
Wide  flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake.' 
loi^gnlar  aseeoiiog  or  descending  aoale  here;  but  wherever  the  lightning 
ohotsesttefrgo,  th«e  it  goes-*the  blind  a^entLof  indiscriBuaatiiig  destraetien."— 
T^%  Bwtmu§f,Jl 


tb^selves  up  ta  daspair  under  any  circumsUnces ;  m^  iufiui^S^o^,, 
si^  here  transfers  what  would  haye  been  hi^  o^u.i^^sg  in  aoonffispiyfd-^.. 
iQg/<co(iiditipu,  to  aoimalB  who  drea4W8«Iy  £oUqw.th^r.i^8tjlpetfH*,,/]i  vk^y 
be  questioned,  nevertheless,  whether  Thomson's  moist  gi:|kpilici|iii|^«|Bkg:(^9.> 
afsa^o^  raider  illnabrative  of  tamer  an^lsmoptiber/pp^p^  |l}li^^,:^e,J;^gffd 
ii|tad.9ttblime--rTV«hetb6r  he  is  not  more. at  hp^e  qu  }qtW/lpy4.IV>il' thin  ^^. 
the  Tweed,  than  in. his  own  land  of  WjwRt)^?^tl»ftitawl^a^  i«'^99^>^ 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,    4«s,theacwt^^^uthdr  of  a  once 
much-vexed  essay  "  On  the  Theory  und  the  .li^ri^ii'Wro^  Wordsworth" 
observed  on  this  matter^  Thomson,  although,  borxliimfr land  of  mist  and 
mountains,  seems  to  alternate,  in  his  Seasone^  betw^n  gorgeous  but 
va^^erepreskitations  oft  foreign  ^Umes^  sDd£Gntb£Liltaa»eDi|p|b0  CjfjjEog:* 
laiid'smildersoeiiiery*;  appealing  mare  pleased  t  .ji  t,-i<>/i  •  (j    >il  .u  rfi  .  .; 
'^'^•''  --f  =Tdtaste'ilfelsineU'Ofdaii^, and^beJuiHijunii  ,J^o1^  ,^- 

c'  -Sdliife  eimnenoe,>Aiigttate/m  thy  plains^  ..<[   H  r   ,ji;.|  .    . 

tlUiin  to  cHtnh  th^  ^ihh^  kei^ps  tif  a  Stsotttsh  mountain.'!' ^84  eitd«Batt^> 
iiSie^,  "  T6 "k^'^h^^  NaWrr^s  Votan^  wide  (feplttted  J^^Mbttjb  fep  what 
purpose  ? — <*  Some  ea«^  passage  raptured  to  transktffe.^^^'Akdf  sdmetraiN^,^ 
good  easy  man,  full'  soi^^'^  he  wvUld  p^n  a  descr^UMi'  that,  in  some 
nostrils,  either  very  kefen  1  dir  vefiy  duU'df  se^t,  haf^^  more  the  smell  of 
the  lamp  than  of  fresh  field  or  forest  IHe,  Mr,  Charles  Koight,  for  in- 
stance, roundly  asserts  tlmt  Thdmson,  professedly  a  descriptive  jioet,  as- 
fl^p^dly  described  Tfiauy  things  that  Le  never  saw,  but  looked  at  nature 
"v^ij  often  'ft'ith  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  goes  on  to  say  *  *'  To  our  mind 
His  eelehrated  description  of  morningf  offers  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
he  fever  saw  the  sun  risef^  for  althoug^h  m  this  description  we  have  i' 
variety  of  charming  items,  the  meek-eyed  mom,  t!ie  dappled  east,  bfowh^ 
nightj  yoimg  (lay,  the  dtrppiti^  rockj  the  misty  moimtalnj  the  hare' 
Kmphig-  from  the  field,  the  wild  deer  tripping  from  the  glade,  the  wood- 
land hymns  of  bird  choristerSj  the  drivmg  of  the  flock  fronith^  fold,  the 
lessening  cloiidj  the  kiijdlitig  a^ure,  atid  the  illtiminfitiori  with  fluid  gold 
of  the  mountum^s  hrow ;  yet,  objects  our  ShaksiJ^re's  schbkrf ''*thi^  is 
cdh^cntional  poetry,  the  reflection  of  hooks  ;^^excd lent' 6f  ita^ km d,  but 
gBlIi^ot  the  prodyctnoD  of  a  pDet-TiattiTaHst."§'  Other wisfe'thoiight  one 

^'^Winaermhdfiso^v^F^Ut  ///wi  ,TtiontgoDv>it]ie(  added^ifl^areBtBilfainiselfnmi 
^fllfe1y^wl^ft^yvf<y¥??^^»-T  -i.-K'  'lL-.)i  Ji^iv.v  ^nh  ,:j'()bA'yj:^^  ■ji\:  iv-  in  aUi 

* 'Then  sad  dispersea,  ar..i^,j     c- 

Digj  for  the  withered  hef  b  through  heaps  9f  snow."  ^""^' "  '  ''^'•^ 
For  as  they  disp^rfee^  tiiey^^^  lo^fe  very^saiJ— 8*id'j^^^  d<>1dt)i,  areTio— but  had  they 
been  in  despair,  theyVbiild  hot  io  readily,  atid  tonytan^,' ana  uniformly,  and 
Bqpo»MfuU3rthaYo  lailsetf  to  tl^tTi^ng^bniif^bp^  Aooks,bml  iNriaMifv.i/rrxf'l 

.   See  J?c/IrA Thomson,  li.,  p.  &7,  «g.  '.,,.,.  .     ,        '         , 

^Im^Kttrgh'e  .Stttra^if%h6tfa&^^^  ^Suhrifee'  M^^  oiife"hy  XiHA^mht'm' 


«^'fttil^'8>Ta&'*^,(Begi|in]iig  '^^'b«By  larke,  the  Blefi^aIl|;ey•i(»flday^n^J^)^'itti 
ikhichiie  reoogaisesia  Wliajstty^andifresb^ieiss  as^inieas  thWt^^ih^Msfvihm^ 
Mj.t^  8.mifdry^.Jt^|8|d4wdiJ9jjf^  Pf>  t^  iei»ves  is  m  hook  imagQ,  of  such  etuf^ 
he  adds,  are  the  natural  descriptions  of  S1jakspt?are  always  made.  Ne  is  as 
"minute  and  acciurate  as  White,"  and  '*  more  philosophical  thsui; .Davy,*'  i His 
qairiei;  io'the  inn-yjBjrd^at  Boohester  exdaiin^f  '*  Ati'i  be  not  four  by  th^  day,  X'^il 
be iianged : .  CharW-  iwrain  as  qy,^,  the  ne w  diim ney .*'  (L  Men^  1 1\  IL  i  0  Here 
la  the  Yiery  epoimone/it  remaclc.of  a  cooo^mou  man;  ^d  jet  th&  principle  of  ascer^ 
tioauig  theitUne  of  .the-^ight  by  the  positloa  of  a  ^tar  in  rektioti  to  a  fixed  object 
must  have  been"  the  result  of  pbsc^i^oti  ia  him  who  dramatized  the  ftccwe.  Ba| 
see  for  illustrative  oaifiB  ^Ob jP9l9^,]$i^<M%i?'^  Bia^i^t^  ^f  ^M^pm^J^Wi 


whb,  'febm  tlie  itii^al;  ^ridenee  khn^  of  the  "  Seasdnd/'  would  fel^^^ 
lei^'hfBrta  that  Thomsoii  was,  must  haye  been,  aii  eariytiBer.     Tbe"^ 
Iflilieiitable  ia^t' being,  ihat  Tfaoinson  fa^  a^bed  tiH  nooA,  ahd  got  up  nat^ 
ojrerbriAljrlfti^.--  '■  ••  ■■  ■•* 

He  "was  ^oiiffrtfrtittiidnaliy  '^U]2f^sb,  and  became  habitually  iaor^  aad^ 
m6re  ay^s^'froih  ixdt&bh.     'Est  qui,  d&ya  Horaee,  ahd  ^faomsen  woiiMT 
mkke  a  ytry  'goS^^uoriifhialiTte'case  for  the  predicate-*         »  •'  '«^* 

'    /''V^^Est'iiiri'neb'tpf^spbctxIaMtoid,'  "  '•' 

^"    ''   ^  ;Nfee?j9«rrto  sblido  demefe  de  di^       '  •  \  .' .:fu 

!    .     -  ■»  ^    1 -nil  ^ittiitjnuMa.Tiridi  membra 'wbarbwtD  >'--Io 

K  -J.,,    'fitratui,  jMMwad-aqu*Blenecapitib«acr«w*  .„,' 

fiaiiiig  a|ficoUfaadiipridktitig  /itma^//'the  while  oh  a  gavden  ^all,  Im^ 
hands  in  his  pockets,')'  he  fotim  a  pretty  pendan^  (to  the  Homtiaii  picttimib' 
He  had  often,  moraliies^- Doctor  Johmson,  felt  theinoonveniences  of  idle- 
ness ;  but,  the  Doctor  adds,"  he  never  tuved  iit«'    Idleness  he  loved  to 
abw^T^^A  bifnk.yefse.    L||zy  J^ibbers  he  jqpuld  ri9iH<^  indig^viitlyr-nbv; 
ajpoetioal  Gfifion;  ^  Among  thd  iov^vomt  'pi^Sf^rh«fb9f;^ws  on  .liciwi 
Ck«ft«rik»r1'ftlbot«is  this-- r    :  I. .....,.,  •- ^-, -. -w..,   m,..-^  ■ --.ru/q 

,,  I .  <  r^   , .  I  ,  ,^. , , ,  mm  could  he  biook  hi  itiidiou^  sliadfl  to  lloj  i   ,  -  u;  pi  >  v  -  i .    h  r  m 
lo  Ihmjt  *d|  ^oi '    3:a  soft  retirement,  indolei^tlj  pleaiod  ^.^.^  ^^ jjj^  ,^Jn j«iif 
■      V    >^       -      With  pelTiaJi  peace t J  .      .        ' -^  ^     , , j  ,[ i     : , ^ j  r  ijt 

»ior*fj  ^w^  ti0uies-mus ?  when  y^|11  prep^pti  and  practice  bp,  j4^tiqa|f^ 
ai^d  13  it  not  a  curious  fact  that  the  "nwst  urgent  remonstrant^  fimoqg  m^ 
Tbomson^s  rrmoustrani  friends,  against  Thomson's  indolence^  was  Moi3e]f 
thh  most  indoleatj'— Dr^  ArmstK>rig->  %a  wit,  the  shy,  semiestered,  seljf;^ 
absorbed,  yet  Itindly,  author  of  the  \^  Art  of  Preserving  Health?''  J^^U 
viha  will  depute  oar  poet's  competency,  by  i%ht  of  personal  ^prutlny  and, 
ej^perienoe,  to  depict  the  Season;*^  lione  amy  deny  hiB  fitness  to  paint  the 
C^tle  of,,IndoJ«iicc,  con  gmia  the  jno^t appreciative;,  eon  p^inore tliB  mo&t 
siiioere^  ^  if  it  was  butia  Caftle  m  the  mr,  such  3,  thing  ms  dreams  ore, 
made  ^fj^henxbe  dj^eft^csr  ts,  a  man  of  geubs,  to  Hra,  it  wa^  dear  as  !tti^« 
actual^. and  dearer  f  a^pdrSQ  it  is  to  uB*  Irresistible  ^  ;the  cha^jxi,  of  tha|t, 
region,, too  fi^^Ucioufl  the  languor  of  that  lis Ues^  climate j-^-tlie  s^^ffrt 
SQQthipR  grpve*,  t)^,lt|itamlets  bdckering  through  ^unjiyr  glades  with';a 
lulling  murmur,  the  lowing  of  herds  alowg  the  vale,  the  bleatmg  of  ^ocka 
fitjm' tfaedistamfi  hills  J  the  pipings  of  shepherd  dalesmen^  the^  ^forest -fdeep 
plaint  of  the  stockdove,  the  forest  itself  rustling  drowsily  to  the  eighing^ 
gale-while     "j^.^^^T^ 

bj^    .  Vi;,!;?'!.'  l^^is'G^^  c^xpeU'd  from  this  deUcib;fl:s  n^dt!^)   J  ,  V  ".^^..f 

Thomsod^it«6Ukftha^einaide  a  prlee  lotm^^kten  "Hifli'seiiBadl'teihpeniK 
rkim^s  ^ma^ik^  in  iHi'^tdf  hisV'orks:  ;  johnS6h^'^tid^d^'|^^ 
^n,-90inj^jl?p.dy  Qnlle4  Tho^nson.a.yery.goodjiiii^i^,  ^ii^'[%q^^ 
mve  bften^^^^ionTthe  $i»ntrary,  a  gross  sensualist  and  . profligate  nn  ^y{^> 
l%li'<'&o#ef«t  this  may  have  been^ — and  let  us  hop^  th^^ootor  was  iativ 
jAWbri-^fiehjh^j^M  ftj  and'  irritably  iriatidM  afcc^rrfibj^^^ 

8^JHoraif.'<krt*ifi.  i;  ■'■■'■^^ 

Iiy  <v3notf'^otf((rfltticyThOmson  an  early  riser,  yet  tliat  plateid  poet,  ii'ho  rentbit 
^fsikaiX^  f^niilmce,  anld  made  it  the  House  Belautlftil,  so  that  bll'  \f ho  pass'iiie' 
f8M'16  laitk'  41^  t6  fise  kt  4ioon,  and  satmterm^  Mlk^ the  gttrdett<,'ettt  fhilt  ftkfm' 
tilft>tl^^'l^t^  fit)8%aARte  in  his  pockets,  and  then  aiid  thare  iiolmposed  «^dSM«i: 
vMkro^aaai^i&ifki'ltiiiDg  wAi.'*'--Nae  Notes,  chap.XTi.  " 

t  "  TOA^aieAibify  «mtdTWbot.'»    BeU'S'Thdihson,  i;  210.      •>•/'''      '  ^  ^^ 
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ef  Thomson  is  anythmg  but  ideally  refined,  irhen  iove  is  the  tiieme. 
Damon's  aweet  confusion  4md  dubious  flutterings  on  thebank,  in  soul- 
distracting  view  of  Musidora  hydropathising, — ^wby  did  not  Thaaaon  live 
in  a  day  when  indignant  seniors  write  letters  to  the  TYmef,  atHnmmer- 
heat,  £ram  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  to  complain  of  the  doings  on  the 
aands?-— <jr  Palem<m,  and  the  passion  that  tlnrough  his  nerves  in  mingled 
transport  ran,  and  the  blaze  of  his  smothered  fiame,  as  he  Tievved  (or 
run)  Lavinia,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er,  and  pouring  out  the  piOus  rapture  of 
his  soul  with  the  query,  "  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  ?"  (a 
yile  phrase,  an  undertaker's  phrase:) — how  shall  we  hail  such  tender  pas- 
sages, but  as  the  wag  in  the  pit  hailed  the  inmtortal  apostrophe  to 
Sophonisha — 

Oh,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  oh ! 
Probably  it  was  some  good-natured  friend  whose  voice  de  pr^fundis 
thus  startled  the  good-natured  bard — a  friend  who  understood  him,  as 
most  of  his  friends  easily  might,  and  who  liked  him,  as  they  all  aeem  to 
have  done ; — Hammond,  whom  he  used  to  call  a  burnished  butterfly ;  and 
Mallet,  with  whom  he  had  begun  life  in  the  "tippeny  cells"  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  whom  he  loved  inter  pocula  to  nickname  Moloch  ;  and 
Mitchell,  the  parliament-man  and  diplomatist ;  and  Lyttleton,  with 
whose  worldly  fortunes  his  own  were  so  closely  linked;  and  the.  future 
Lords  Chatham  And  Temple,  who  prized  in  him  the  '*  gentleman"  as  well 
8S  the  poet ;  and  that  egregious  tuft-hunter,  Bubb^Dodington,<whom  he 
flattered  (as  he  did  many  others)  with  such  fulsome  and  florid  words, 
words,  words ;  and  Aaron  Hill,  another  notable  subject  of  his  lavish 
panegyrics;  and  Parson  Cromer,  with  whom  he  used  to  booze  at  the  old 
Omnge  Tree,  in  Kew-lane ;  and  Collins,  who  tenderly  bewailed. him  in, 
an  elegy  known  to  all;  and  Shenstone,  who,  brief  as  was  liieir  ae-> 
^^intance,  erected  an  urn  to  his  memory  at  the  Leasowes ;  sind  Quin, 
whom  Mrs.  Hobart,  Thomson's  housekeeper,  '^  often  wished  dead,  he 
made  Thomson  drink  so,"  and  who  gaveKxaa  a  hundred  pounds  when 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  seventy,  and  who,  five  months  after  his  death,  could 
acarcely  speak  the  prologue  to  his  posthumous  tragedy  CCoriolaxms") 
because  of  the  hysterica  passio  at  his  own  kind  heart,  andthe  big  /armeff 
dans  $avoix. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell's  edition  of  the  poet  should  command  an<  extensive, 
not  to  say  universal,  sale :  those  who  are  without  a  "  Thomson"  on  their 
shelves,  cannot  do  better  than  supply  the  defect  by  a«  copy  so  worthy  of 
all  acceptation;  while  those  who  already  possess  him,  even  in  hw  a 
dozen  or  more  forms,  will  not  repent  the  purchase  of  what  costs  so  little 
and  is  worth  so  much.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  at.  particular  pains  in  illus- 
trating certain  points  in  the  poet's  history  and  poetics,  such  as  his  Maison 
with  '*  Amanda,"  Miss  Young — ^the  emendations  and  secunda  ewrtB  of 
his  "  Seasons,"  &c., — ^adding,  too,  an  interesting  collection  of  simple- 
mental  notes,  on  the  subject  of  the  lines  attributed  to  Thomson  in  memory 
of  Congreve— on  the  poet's  connexion  with  Savage  and  others— ^his  prose 
delineations — the  prices  of  his  copyrights— the  sale  of  his  effects^at  Kew- 
fbot-lane— *and  the  <' commemoration"  at  Ednam.Hill,  inl79l,  by  that 
idumsical,  ^ssy,  oloee-fbted  (though  would-be  <^iea«handed)  Mm6^ 
Maecenas, — David,  Earl  of  Bu^iaa. 
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It  seems  as  if  it  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  generally  felt  imd  un- 
derstood that  the  common  life  of  man  is  full  of  wonders  chemical  andphy- 
m^gical.  It  appears  as  if  hosts  had  passed  away  without  seeing  or  being 
seoBtble  of  sach,  though  every  day  our  existence  and  our  comforts  ought 
to  leoal  them  to  our  minds.  The  cause  of  this  it  is  well  known  is,  wat 
cmr  BchixAs  tell  us  nothing  about  them ;  they  do  not  even  teach  those 
xudiments  of  science  which  would  fit  us  for  seemg  them.  Strange  to  say 
tfaat  what  most  concerns  the  things  that  daily  occupy  our  attention  and 
eares  is  in  early  life  almost  sedulously  kept  from  our  knowledge.  Those 
who  would  learn  anything  regarding  them  must  subsequently  teach  them-t 
selves  through  the  help  of  the  press  or  of  lectures.  Take,  for  example, 
Mr^  James  F.  W.  Johnston's  admirable  little  book  on  the  '^  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life."  It  treats  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
aoilwe  Gultivate,^and  the  plant  we  rear,  the  bread  we  eat  and  the  beef  we 
eook,.  the  beverages  we  infuse,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the  liquors  we  fer- 
ment, the  narcotics  we  indulge  in,  the  odours  we  enjoy,  the  smells  we 
disHke,.  and  the  body  we  cherish.  All  know  what  such  topics  mean,  but 
few  how  much  they  imply  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  and  still  fewer  have 
considered  them  in  their  true  relations  to  human  life  and  health,  merely 
because  they  wanted  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge  upon  which 
alone  they  could  proceed. 

The  air  we  breathe,  for  example,  though  apparently  pure  and  elemen- 
tary, is  a  compound.  One  of  its  ingredients,  separated  from  the  others, 
destroys  life  by  excess  of  excitement ;  the  other  two  by  suffocation.  Car- 
bonic acid,  the  most  pernicious  ingredient,  is  also  the  heaviest,  and  linffers 
in  sheltered  hollows,  as  the  Poison  Valley  in  the  island  of  Java,  whidi  it 
u  death  to  enter,  and  which  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  its  victims. 
Watery  vapour  also  forms  a  part  of  the  air  we  breathe  ;  and  were  it  en- 
iiaely  deprived  of  such,  a  human  being  would  dry  up  into  a  withered  and 
gbastly  mummy.  Added  to  these,  we  find  also  less  essential,  but  generally 
ptesent^  ozone  and  nitric  acid ;  ozone,  the  presence  of  which  indicates 
eactsame  purity  of  atmosphere,  and  the  absence,  according  to  accumulating 
evidence,  a  fitness  for  cholera  and  other  diseases;  and  nitric  acid,  deve- 
lepad  by  every  flash  of  lightning,  and  supposed  to  be  very  favourable  to 
jegetMe  growth  when  washed  down  by  the  shower  that  follows  upon 
tke-rthonderstorm. 

The  water  we  drink  is  no  more  a  simple  substance  than  the  air  we 
bnathe.  It  consists'  partly  of  oxygen — one  of  the  constituents  of  the  air 
lie  breathe — and  of  hydrogen,  an  inflammable  gas.  It  is  interesting  to 
•onsider  how  much  the  unheeded  property  of  freedom  from  smell  and 
tetein  pure  water  as  well  as  in  pure  air,  are  important  to  animal  com- 
beL  Sweet  odours  are  grateful  to  our  nostrils  at  times,  and  pleasant 
flwoaragive  a  relish  to  our  food;  but  health  fails. in  on  atmosphere  which 

♦  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.,.FJLSS. 
Im  and  £.,  &c.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Tbdd  and  its  Adulterations.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassal^MD.  Longman,  Brown, 
€1901,  wid  Longmans. 
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IS  eyeir  loaded  Tvith  incense  and  perfumes,  or  where  the  palate  iis'datty  pam- 
pers J  with  high-seasoned  dishes^  and  constant  sweets.  The  nervies  of 
smell  and  taste  do  not  bear  patiently  a  constant  irritation,  and  the  whole 
body  suffers  when  a  single  nerve  is  continually  jartred.  Hetice  it  is  that 
w^ter  and  air,  which  have  to  enter  so  t^ftte  into' th^' animal  "body,  and  to 
petaeti^te  to  its  most  delicatis  and  most  sensitite  organs  aild  tissues,  are 
made  so  destitute  of  sensible  properties  that  tKey  cati  com^  aud  go  to  any 
part  of  the  frame  without  being  perceiyed.  Noiselessly;  as  it  were,  they 
glide  over  the  most  touchy  nerves ;  and  so  Idngarf  they  aite  tolerably 
pure,  they  may  make  a  thousand  visits  to  the  extremest  partb  6f  the  body 
without  producing  the  most  mbmentaity  ittitation  or  bMs^  of  ^idn.  These 
negktivfe  properties,  which  are  common  both  to  aiir  and  i^iartier^ though 
^^y  kte  Tttciely  thought!  of-^^re,  nevertheless,  moH  '^s^titial  td  our  daily 
dotfifc^.'   '      •'    •  ■•   •■;■"•  ■»■•••  ■'  ■;"'  '-  '■ 

In  laatttkje,  hotfevtet',  jwiatit'  is  never  found  perfectly  |iutfe ;' *Jveh  that 
which  descends  In  hiih  is  contaminated  by  the  impurities  it  if^ashes  out  of 
the  air,  and  tlhat  %hibhl  ris^s  in  sptmgs  by  the  substances  it  meets  w;ith 
in  the  eaWh  itself;  '  The 'jnirtest  water  known — that  wfiich  flows  frorti 
gttinite  rocts— ^tita^fefh>to  lJ2btb  of  a  gtain  of  foreign  mtitt^  to  4  or  5 
|rains  in  the  gallonl  Thi^  ifr^tei^  which  is  supplied  to  this  city  of  Edin- 
burgh contaitii  frotii  7  t6  14  grains  in  the  gallon.  Hiti'Viratier  supplied 
toi  '{ind  us/ed  in  Ijonfdbil  and  its  ni^igbbbtirhbod  contidns : '     - 

j'    IPTcw  ttiver  Company        j^        .'    .   /       .  19^      .    gnan^/in  the  gallop. 

"la^'ljbndoii'Watet  Company      .        .    .  23  V,V    .    n 

"  T^e'Thames     .        .....  27  ,,'    "     „ 

'•  Eefit  Wbter  Company  .   i    .        .        .    .  29|  „'    «■      „ 

'tnlBampHBtewl  Water  Company     -j-     .*  '      .  85ito40  '    i> 

f.,..  DeejHJom wells  :..    .    ■   .  :.!♦   ;. ->    r.  33,to3S     i..;  ,<  ^.     . 

The, most  common  stibsttfnces  iui^ng  and  HV^yatef  ati^^ci'darbonates 
aiid  snlphai^  of  lime,  whichimtJarttoitit^haT^nto.'T]^l8bft^|thetiriiter 
dii^ptii-ei^'  it  is.     The  solvent  ptiT^r6fSi«Jiter,hbWflV6r;^i<rii^^^^ 
i^lth'  the  iriore  uhdesirabfe  iadriiliAures,  i^  it  hAs'tt''^s  '^^6%^  t^^ 


nfe?gfeb^fhood  of  dwellings,  and  ^tfll  ihoif^'jjb'bif  gWi^^sti^i^'^^TJte^V^^ 
b?  a  T^tell  WMdh  is  clbAe  to  the  oid'bhufphyafd  bn'tW'toj'lof  1 


bhufchy^fd  dh'lW^'^rmj^^ 

Mil! '#b^  fo/und  tb'ebnt^in  as  toicH  its  I'OO  ^inii'W^^^ofid'^ih^r'tb  im 
giaibfai'lbdtWwWiJh' 87. 18  grains  Were'^nitx^fei  '^rbdttcfed'H^e)*  Mifikf 
ni«tt6rfe'd(fday;iWpWbas'sbi!s.'^  '  •'•'  '■■■'  "■'■'■  "I  ';  ■^'"  '  ''"'-  '^•"»'"*^-'«  '  '^••■ 
'^^Wfti-Wa^  sbfaliilnfe^  cbfet^ti  'ifegitaMe  etibsMb^/also^i*^tf }p^kJ^^ 
kind,  which  render  them  unwhple^ome,  even  over  lar^^'tt*ddts"bf  k>iiii^? 

v^mtd^t  ri'v^^'^iM^arii5f/^te<Wmriy  b^-ciirifedfrdAi'.kittte^w^ 
bbiJ.""itl'Pfe^A;*fe/ii^  ^tfa^M^thfe^Midey,  chibs  ttf'baky  miadikm 

^m\^ 'bkmek^mk'  fiittl  tC ^Mf  \)f  nm  of  the  ''dt^M  " 


trtkV^l^'fcArriei'tWth'fiittl  Ik^^^bly  y)f  niit&'  of  the  ''if^ctihm-  ^i^t(Mm 

i^m^,  mtii  f)ifi^*^.  ^;TH^^i6Mdy  watet  bjf  tihy;'^^^*^ 

r«bMtifip^bi«}^i^"«hn6tidis''ott  m^  sid^  of  «itf  vesi^k';  Tb^  Lbfd  WoWl* 
Mm^^^  4e}i  hf\^YMi  ^th^^^^s 'V^r  Mktah  wfetQ  'i^ade^l^^'i^^'fe'^^ 
1*iede^thfe^riei»l6'is^^<^sattife^^he  MbtrtMnouis  ih'a^?is"*o^ftHatfed  Bj^W 
Bltt^'ft^ittigdt.  ^'Wa!eif^c^t^ate6^1fe  g^^,'-*hd'tH^'pt^tfbf6mA(MP 
acid  imparts  to  it  a  pleasant  briskness.    The  presence  of  oxygteltt^^i^%ftM^ 

'•'wW'aJtlrrtoW  h^H^i^^ty'v^i^ty fcf  Ml, ' '^  evfeiHf' (JM^tel'^i«ibph»»l* 


arti^piM  changes  ia  the  «oil,.upon  tii^  km^i  the  growth,iai^  thf?  qhar^ter 
pr  appea,ranpe|of  the  plants  wbi^  sprang  iip  ^  are  sown  upon  it^  Drain 
a  peaty  9oil  and  heaths  disappear,  liipe  banishes  sorrel^  and  gm^no,  the 
^i^.  Some  f^ibstancegf  affect  thf^.^otoiwr  q£  flowers:  dbarcoalf darkens 
the  dahlia^  the  i:ci$e,  the  pe!t^ni^  '^c;  spda  reddens  hyacinths,  $oot  turns 
yellow  .primroses  pipk  j  superphosphate  <?£  soda,  alters  in  various  w^-ys.the 
l^ue^or  bloom  of  powers.  ,■  3tilljnore  importajat ,  9xe  the  effects  of  pror! 
traoted.  ^^r^ing  in;,p}puti3>;  allhour.  gr^in^.ftfer; cultivated,  gr^sse^,  our, 
c^^rpt,  in  a.stateiro£,n£^)Lp:?,  i?  a, woody^ spindly .roo^c^pd  our  potato  % 
letter t^b^rcfe,\.,  v.,r-..^:,  .  .,<-    .,;;..  1   '     ••'       '"'     •' 

^  **  It  is  with  unconscious  reference  to  these  improved  condii^ns  thatr 
certain  wild  acd  UEGleg^  plants  attach  themselves  to  and  appear  affec^ 
tionatBly  to  linger  in  the  footsteps  of  ma^i.  They  follow  him  in  his 
migrations  IVom  place  to  place — advance  with  him,  like  the  creeping  and 
S|pw  thisUeSy  as  be  hews  hia  way  thrpugh  primeval  forc&ta— reappear  coii- 
staotly  oa  bis  manure-heaps — spring  up,  like  the  common  dock j  about 
hia  stables  and  barns — ^occupyj  like  the  common  plantain,  tlie  road-sidef^ 
and  ditclies  he  jcnakes^^or  iingerj  like  the  nettle j,o>*er  the  unseen  ruins  of. 
bis  dwelling,  to  mark  where  his  abode  Has  formerly  bean-  Thus,  with^ 
the  European  settler,  European  weeds  iu  hundiieds  have  spread  over  all, 
Nqrtbem  Americaj  and  are  already  recognised  as  familiaf  things,  speak-| 
ing  to  them  of  a  far-off  homej  by  the  emigratvts  npw  landiug  in  thousands 
on  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  We  cannot  say  that  alt 
these  have  followed  the  Europeau.  Many  of  t hern, have -only  aceoQipanied 
bim,  and,  Uke  hiaiself,  taken  root  in  what  has  proved  a  &vourab]ei  soil. 
But  those  which  cling  closest  to  bis  footsteps,  which  go  only 'whejfle  bo 
goes — -wbicby  like  bis  cat  or  bis  dog,  are  in  a  sense  domesticated— tbose 
attend  upon  him,  becausef  hear  his  dwelling  theappropriat<^<^^fii'i[ddlU'ood 

^^jqic^^ang^w^tl^%  j^^^  jj^umbe|r.;fl^  ^Cp^P^ftfe^tJ^g^,, 

and  luxuries,  and  ends  by  producing  mould,  S^.fpTmmi^^^h^^Smri 

busti  ble,  matter ,  ,  Nq  ,9,^9 .  ,f ft^p ,  p^  f f*  progress  an^  4^*fay.  hfit ,  i^  j^^l^fi- 
ccQtLy  of  use  ;to  man* ,  i  .,,,.  ,  .-^^  ,  .  ,.  ,  •  ,•.,  ,.  ;,,„']  v  f-.f.rf  J-.iii.^  '  ;.,( 
,  Bread  is  tridy  the  staff  of  life ;  the  Hindoo  ^vho  live^;  pa  jric©,  the  negpty 
wl>o  lives  on  the  plantiuuj  and  the  Iri^hifnaii  who  lives  excbsitielyj  on  t\\% 
pptato,  are  all. described, as  being  inore  or  less  pot^bellifd.  This  pecu-^ 
li^ty  is  tp  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  eating  a  large  buDi  ojj 
Ipod,  in  order  to  be  ablo  to  exti'act  from  it  a  sufficient,  axEOuBt  of  neces«^ 
Mffy  sustcnatice*  The  onion,  like  the  cheese  of  th#  English  labourei|£ 
^m  the  large  proportion  of  gluten  it  contains,  helps  to  sustain  stxength,- 
aj^d  ,adds^6eyp|Mi.,w:hat  its  hulk  wpuli  suggfati-^lo  tbe^^^jar^uut.i?f 
nourishment  ^,  f,  ',,,  ^  ,,,|  ,./;  ''  .,.  ,^;..  ,;  -,,,.;:  ,!,j  j.  1;  ,.r  ,nr-.,  ,.  1  ,  .^^ 
As  the  nutritive  propeTtiCs  of  vegetables  depend,n|^fmJ!be  presence  ,rf 
%^4i^§nt,^9P3^uenta'— glutpqi,  ptay^t^ j^ip^^in^tt'^,  W«ft:  wjvrfe- 
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wholesome  those  in  whkh  one  or  two  predominate  to  the  exclotton  of 
othert.  Whan  the  pn^ortion  of  any  one  oi  these  ingredients  is  too 
small,  chemistry  indicates,  and  expenenoe  suggests,  that  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  de6cient  suhstance  should  he  added  in  the  progress  of 
cooking,  or  piefwratory  to  eating. 

<'  Thus  we-<sonsume  hatter  with  our  hread,  and  mix  it  with  our  pastry^ 
because  wheaten  flour  is  deficient  in  natural  fat;  or  we  eat  cheese  or 
onions  with  the  hread,  to  add  to  the  proportion  of  gluten  it  naturally 
contains*  So  we  eat  something  more  nutritive  along  with  our  rice  or 
potatoes — we  add  fat  to  our  cahbage — we  enrich  our  salad  with  yege- 
table  oil — eat  our  cauliflowers  with  melted  butt^^ — and  beat  up  potatoes 
and  cabbage  together  into  a  nutritious  kol-cannon. 

^'In  all  natural  varieties  of  vegetable  food  which  are  generally 
suitable  for  eating  without  cooking,  a  large  per-centage  of  water  is 
present.  In  preparing  food  in  our  kitchens  we  imitate  tUs  natural 
conation.  Even  in  converting  our  wheaten  flour  into  bread,  we,  as 
one  important  result  aimed  at,  mix  or  unite  it  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water. 

*^  All  the  kinds  of  food  by  which  the  lives  of  masses  of  men  are  sus« 
tained  being  thus  constituted,  it  is  obvious  that  those  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  c(msi9t  of  one  only  of  the  constituents  of  wheaten  breads 
cannot  be  expected  to  prove  permanently  nutritious  ;  and  experience  has 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  The  oils  or  fats  alone  do  not  sustain  life, 
neither  does  starch  or  sugar  alone.  With  both  of  these*  classes  of  sub- 
stances, as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  proportion  of  gluten  is  associated  in 
all  our  grains,  fruits,  and  nutritive  roots. 

"  Hence  arrowroot,  which  ts  only  a  variety  of  starch,  cannot  give 
strength  without  an  admixture  of  gluten  in  some  form  or  other.  To 
condemn  a  prisoner  to  be  fed  on  arrowroot  alone,  would  be  to  put  him 
to  certain  death  by  a  lingering,  torturing  starvation.  The  same  is  true, 
to  a  less  extent,  of  tapioca,  and  of  most  varieties  of  sago,  all  of  which 
consist  of  stardli,  with  only  a  small  and  variable  admixture  of  gluten. 
Even  gluten,  when  given  alone  to  dogs,  has  not  kept  them  alive  beyond 
a  few  weeks  ;  so  that  no  vegetable  production,  it  may  be  said,  and  no 
kind  of  artificially  prepared  food,  will  support  life,  in  which  starch  and 
gluten  at  least  are  not  united.  If  they  contain  at  the  same  time  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  fat,  they  will  admit  of  more  easy  digestion,  and  of  a 
more  ready  application  in  the  stomach  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition ;  and 
if  they  are  either  naturally  permeated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
are  transfused  with  it  by  artificial  means,  they  will  undergo  a  more  com- 
plete and  easy  dissolution  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  will  produce  die 
greatest  possible  effect  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  animal  life." 

But  if  the  nutritive  properties  of  vegetables  depend  upon  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  various  constituents,  still  more  so  is  this  the  case  when  we 
add  meat,  in  the  due  adjustment  of  the  fat,  starch,  or  sugar,  and  gluten 
and  fibrine.  Many  persons  will  not  allow  drink  during  dmner-time ;  but 
Mr.  Johnston  not  only  lays  it  down  that  a  mixed  food  is  most  wholesome^ 
but  that  food,  if  not  naturally  liquid,  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Old 
cheese  acts  as  a  digester  after  dinner,  by  inducing  fermentation.  It  acts 
after  the  smne  manner  as  sour  leaven  does  when  mixed  with  sweet  dough* 
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Cheese  inould,  and  tl»  dlgestrre  quality  which  accompanies  it,  may  be 
propagated  by  inoculation,  that  is  to  say,  by  remoying  a  bit  of  a.  new 
cheese  from  the  interior  and  putting  a  bit  of  the  old  in  its  place. 

Artificial  drinks,  agree  in  being  all  pr^Mured  from,  or  by  means  o^ 
jnbstances  of  vegetable  cnigin.  The  love  of  warm  infusions  of  herbs 
prevaib  mnyersally.  The  custom,  therefore,  must  meet  some  universad 
want  of  our  poor  human  nature.  Tea  exhilarates  and  yet  soothes,  stilling 
the  yasonlar  system:  oofiee  exalts  nerrous  life,  and  both  lessen  the  waste 
of  the  system.  The  cocoas  being  prepared  from  oily  seeds  are  more 
properiy  soups  or  g^els  than  infusions.  All,  however,  diminish  the 
quantity  o£  carbonic  acid  g^ven  off  from  the  lime,  and  that  also  of  urea, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  common  salt  in  the  inHjie.  Teas  and  coffees  have 
come  more  and  more  into  use  as  the  intellectual  activity  which  distin- 
guishes the  leading  nations  of  modem  times  has  developed  itself. 

<'  Besides  the  mere  brickwork  and  marble,  so  to  speak,  by  which 
the  human  body  is  built  up  and  sustained,  there  are  rarer  forms  of 
matter  upon  which  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  comfort  of  animal 
existence  most  essentially  depend.  This  trc^th  is  not  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  dietaries  of 
onr  prisons,  and  other  public  institutions,  has  been  entrusted.  So  many 
ounces  of  gluten,  and  so  many  of  starch  and  fat,  are  assigned  by  these 
fix>d-fnx)viders  as  an  ample  allowance  for  every-day  use.  From  these 
dietaries,  except  for  the  infirm  and  the  invahd,  tea  and  coffee  are 
for  the  most  part  excluded.  And  in  this  they  follow  the  couDsel  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  chief  authorities  on  the  chemistry  of 
nutrition.  But  it  is  worthy  of  trial  whether  the  lessening  of  the  general 
bodily  waste,  which  would  follow  the  consumption  of  a  daily  allowance 
of  coffee,  would  not  cause  a  saving  of  gluten  and  starch  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  coffee ; — and  should  this  not  prove  the  case,  whether  the  increased 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmates,  and  the  greater  consequent  facility 
of  management,  would  not  make  up  for  the  difference,  if  any.  The  in* 
quiry  is  an  interesting  one  in  physiological  economics,  and  it  is  not  un« 
deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  those  benevolent  minds  which,  in  so 
many  parts  of  our  islands,  have  found  in  the  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection their  most  £iLvourite  fields  of  exertion. 

*^  I  might  add,  as  a  stimulus  to  such  experiments,  the  evident  craving 
for  some  such  indulgence  as  a  kind  of  natural  necessity,  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  almost  universal  practice  among  every  people  not  absolutely 
savage,  of  preparing  and  drinking  beverages  of  this  sort.  If  there  be  in 
the  human  constitution  this  innocent  craving,  it  cannot  be  misplaced 
humanity  to  minister  to  it,  even  in  the  case  of  the  depraved  and  con- 
victed.  Where  reformation  is  aimed  at,  the  moral  sense  will  be  found 
most  accessible  where  the  mind  is  maintained  in  most  healthy  activity, 
and  where  the  general  comfort  of  the  whole  system  is  most  effectually 
promoted." 

In  common  life  the  sweets  we  extract  are  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
•tiie  beverages  we  infuse.  The  chemist  is  familiar  with  many  substances 
which  are  sweet  to  the  taste  and  yet  not  available  to  the  usages  of  life. 
Sugar,  of  lead  is  a  well-known  poison,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
iweetness  of  its  taste.  Silver,  in  certain  of  its  compounds,  is  equidly 
sweet.  A  mineral  earth  called  glucina  produces  many  compounds  whidi 
have  a  sugary  taste. 
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The  number  of  Testable  substaDces  ivhich  can  be  transformed  into 
sugar  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very  great.  Starch-sugrar  is  extea- 
siyely  used  for  sweetening  purposes,  and  for  the  manu£EU!ture  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Paper,  raw  cotton  and  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  sea-weeds,  woody  fibre,  and  even  sawdust,  may  be  by  similar 
means  converted  into  sugar.  A  distinct  kind  of  sugar,  called  socbine, 
has  been  obtained  from  die  elderberry. 

Neither  mechanical  nor  chemical  means  have  been  applied  to  the 
sugar  manufacture  of  our  West  India  colonies  as  they  have  been  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  same  skill  which  now  extracts  seven  per 
cent,  of  refined  sugar  from  the  more  difficult  beet,  might  easily  extract 
ten  or  twelve  from  the  sugar-cane. 

*'  The  means  by  which  this  better  result  is  to  be  attained  are,  the  use 
of  improved  crushing  rollers,  by  which  70  and  even  75  per  cent,  of  juice 
can  be  forced  from  the  canes — of  better  modes  of  clarifying,  which 
chemical  research  has  recently  discovered — of  charcoal  filters  before  boil- 
ing, which  render  skimming  unnecessary— of  steam  and  vacuum  boilers, 
by  which  burning  is  prevented,  and  rapid  concentration  effected— of 
centrifugal  drainers  to  dry  the  su^ar  speedily  and  save  the  molasses — and 
of  coal  or  wood  as  fuel  where  we  crushed  cane  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  By  the  use  of  such  improvements,  planters  in  Java,  in  Cuba, 
and,  I  believe,  here  and  there  in  our  own  colonies,  are  now  extracting 
and  sending  to  market  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  i*aw  sugar  from  the  1001b. 
of  canes !  Why  should  our  own  enterprising  West  India  proprietors 
spend  their  time  in  vain  regrets  and  longings  for  the  past,  instead  of 
earnestly  availing  themselves  of  those  scientific  means  of  bettering  them- 
selves which  are  waiting  to  be  employed,  and  which  are  ready  to  develop 
themselves  to  meet  every  new  em'ergency?  It  is  not  the  readier  or 
cheaper  supply  of  labour  which  gives  the  Dutch  planter  of  Java,  or  the 
Spanish  puuiter  of  Cuba,  10  per  cent,  of  marketable  sugar,  but  better 
machinery,  and  more  refined  chemical  applications.  And  these  are 
surely  as  much  within  the  reach  of  British  subjects  as  of  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  liquors  we  forment  are  all  directly  produced  either  from  the 
natural  sugars  which  we  extract  from  plants,  or  £rom  the  sugars  which 
we  prepare  by  art.  The  chica,  or  maize-beer  of  South  America,  is 
prepared  by  moistening  the  com,  dr}dng  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  mashing 
m  warm  water. 

"  In  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra,  however,  the  most  highly-prized  chica  is 
made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  All  the  members  of  the  family, 
including  such  strangers  as  choose  to  assist  in  the  operation,  seat  them- 
selves on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  calabash, 
surrounded  by  a  heap  of  dried  maize  (malt).  Each  person  takes  up  a 
handful  of  the  grain  and  thoroughly  chews  it.  This  is  deposited  in  the 
calabash,  and  another  handfol  is  immediately  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  jaws  of  the  company  being  kept  continually  busy  until  the  whole 
heap  of  com  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.  This,  with  some  minor  ingre- 
dients, is  mashed  in  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  jars,  where  it 
is  left  to  ferment.  In  a  short  time  it  is  ready  for  use.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  jars  are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  liquor  acquires,  from  age,  a  considerable  strength  and  power- 
fully intoxicftting  qoaUties. 
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**  Chica  tbos  prepared  is  called  chica  mascada^  or  chewed  chica,  and 
is  considered  far  superior  to  that  prepared  from  maize  crushed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  Serrano  believes  he  cannot  offer  his  guest  a  better 
kizury  than  a  draught  of  old  chica  mascada,  the  ingredients  of  which 
have  been  ground  between  his  own  teeth." 

The  ava,  a  liquor  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  produced  from  the 
intoxicating  long  pepper,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way.  In  the  Feejee 
Islands  the  p^paration  of  the  morning  drink  of  tms  liquor  for  the 
king  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  duties  of  lus  courtly 
attendants. 

Narcotics  are  of  imiversal  use.  ^^  The  aborigines  of  Central  America 
rolled  up  the  tobacco-leaf,  and  dreamed  away  their  lives  in  smoky 
reveries,  ages  before  Columbus  was  bom,  or  the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  brought  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  Elizabethan  court.  The 
ooca-leafy  now  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the  Peruvian  muletero,  was 
chewed  as  he  does  it,  in  far  remote  times,  and  among  the  same  moun-  . 
tiuns,  by  the  Indian  natives  whose  blood  he  inherits.  The  use  of  opium, 
of  hemp,  and  of  the  betel-nut  among  Eastern  Asiatics,  mounts  up  to  the 
times  of  most  fabulous  antiquity.  The  same  probably  is  true  of  the 
pepper-plants  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  of  uie  thorn-apples  used  among  the  natives  of  the  Andes,  and  on  me 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ;  while  in  Northern  Europe  the  ledum  and  the 
hop,  and  in  Siberia  the  narcotic  fungus,  have  been  in  use  firom  time 
immemorial.'' 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present 
about  30,000,000  of  pounds  annually !  Its  effect,  as  ably  and  impartially 
discussed  by  Mr.  Johnston,  varies  with  the  individual  and  in  different 
countries.  For  example,  in  North  America  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
provokes  to  akoholic  dissipation ;  in  Asia  it  restrains  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  The  fi;reater  and  first  effect  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  he 
sums  up,  upon  (he  bulk  of  mankind,  is  to  assuage,  allay,  and  soothe  the 
system  in  general.  The  lesser  and  second,  or  iiter-effect>  is  to  exdte 
and  invigorate,  and  at  the  same  time  give  steadiness  and  fixity  to  the 
powers  (»  thought.  The  effects  of  opium  are  described  afler  De  Quincey's 
and  Dr.  Madden's  experiences. 

"  De  Qo&cey  took  laudanum  for  the  first  time  to  dispel  pain,  and  he 
thns  describes  the  effect  it  had  upon  him  : — '  But  I  took  it,  and  in  an 
hour,  oh,  heavens !  what  a  revulsion  !  what  an  upheaving,  from  its  lowest 
depths,  of  the  inner  spirit !  what  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within  me  I 
Hiat  my  pains  had  vanished  was  now  a  trifle  in  my  eyes.  This  negative 
effect  was  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which 
had  o^ned  before  me — in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly 
revealed.  Here  was  a  panacea — a  (papfuiKov  vrjirtpBcs  for  all  human  woes. 
Here  was  the  secret  of  happiness,  about  which  philosophers  had  disputed 
for  so  many  ages,  at  once  discovered  !  Happiness  might  now  be  bought 
for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket;  portable  ecstasies 
might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint-bottle ;  and  peace  of  mind  could  be 
s«nt;down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach.' 

'*;I>r.  Madobn  describes  more  soberly  his  sensations  when  under  the 
iafluenoe  of  the  drug  in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  at  Constantinople.     '  I 
commenced  with  one  grain.     In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  it  pro*  ^ 
duced  no  perceptible  effect.     The  coffee-house  keeper  watf^  very  anxious 
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to  give  me  an  additional  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  was  contented  with 
half  a  one ;  and  in  another  half-hour,  feeling  nothing  of  the  expected 
reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain  more,  making  in  all  two  grains  in  the  cottrse 
of  two  hours.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  first  dose,  my  spirits 
became  sensibly  excited  ;  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation  seemed  to  depend 
on  a  universal  expansion  of  mind  and  matter.  My  faculties  appeared 
enlarged  ;  everything  I  looked  at  seemed  increased  in  volume  ;  I  had  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed  my  eyes  which  I  had  when  they 
were  open ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  external  objects  which 
were  acted  on  by  the  imagination,  and  magnified  into  images  of  pleasure : 
in  short,  it  was  '*  the  faint  exquisite  music  of  a  dream"  in  a  waking  moment. 
I  made  my  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  dreading  at  every  step  that  I 
should  commit  some  extravagance.  In  walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  of 
my  feet  touching  the  ground ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid  along  the  street,  im- 
pelled by  some  invisible  agent,  and  that  my  blood  was  composed  of  some 
etherial  fluid,  which  rendered  my  body  lighter  than  air.  I  got  to  bed  the 
moment  I  reached  home.  The  most  extraordinary  visions  of  delight 
filled  my  brain  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  rose  pale  and  dispirited  ;  my 
head  ached ;  my  body  was  so  debilitated  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  on 
the  sofii  all  day,  dearly  paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium-eating.'  ** 

Opium  is  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  poisons.  It  contains  mor- 
phine, narcotine,  codeine,  narceine,  meconine,  thebaine,  opeanine,  por- 
phyroxine,  papaverine  and  pseudo-morphine  \ 

'^  A  singular  illustration  of  the  efiect  of  mixed  substances  upon  the 
human  constitution,  when  in  a  state  of  disease,  is  presented  in  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  confirmed  opium-eaters  of 
the  East.  The  drug,  in  its  usual  form,  gradually  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
habitual  consumer,  so  that  the  dose  must  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  to  be  maintained.  But  at  length  even 
this  resource  flails  the  inveterate  opium-eaters  of  Constantinople,  and  no 
increase  of  dose  will  procure  for  them  the  desired  enfoyment,  or  even 
relieve  them  from  bodily  pain.  In  this  emergency  they  have  recourse 
to  the  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate.  Mixing  at  mi  amiimte  quantity 
of  this  substance  with  their  daily  dose  of  opium,  they  inerease  it  by  de- 
grees, till  they  reach  the  limit  of  ten  grains  a  day,  beyond  which  it  is 
usually  unsafe  to  pass.  This  mixture  acts  upon  their  levg^-tortured 
frames,  when  neither  of  the  ingredients,  taken  alone,  will  either  soothe 
or  exhilarate.  But  the  use  of  the  new  medicine  only  protracts  a  little 
longer  the  artificial  enjojrment,  which  has  become  a  neoetsary  of  life, 
findly  bringing  to  a  more  miserable  termination  tiie  career  of  the  debili- 
tated and  distorted  Theriaki.'^ 

The  efiects  of  the  haschiscfa,  or  hemp,  are  spoken  of  from -the  testimony 
of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  Moreau,  and  others.     The  latter  says  : 

^' '  It  is  really  happiness  which  is  produced  by  the  hasebisoh  ;  and  by 
iihis  I  mean  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual,  as 
might  be  supposed.     This  is  a  very  curious  circumstance^  and  some  re* 

markable  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  it For  the 

haschisch-eater  is  happy ;  not  like  the  gourmand,  or  the  famished  man 
when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary  in  the  gratification  of  his 
amative  desires — but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy^ 
or  like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  succeHfiil 
at  {day,  or  the  ambitious  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  i 
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Mr.  Johnston  reoommeDds  the  introduction  of  the  coca — the  narcotic 
of  the  Andes — which  combines  the  virtues  of  tea,  hop,  hemp,  and  opium, 
without  the  baneful  effects  of  the  latter — into  this  country,  as  a  tonic, 
soothing  and  nutritive.  The  effects  of  the  red-thorn  apple  are  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  narcotics. 

^'Von  Tsohudi  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  Indian  under  the 
influenoe  of  this  drug,  and  he  thus  describes  its  effects  :  *  Shortly  after 
having  swallowed  the  beverage,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor.  He  sat  with 
his  eyas  vvioantly  fixed  on  3ie  ground,  his  mouth  convulsively  olosed, 
and  lui  nostrils  dilated.  In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his 
eyes  began  to  roll,  foam  issued  from  his  half-opened  lips,  and  his  whole 
body  was  agitated  by  frightful  convulsions.  These  violent  symptoms 
having  subsided,  a  profound  sleep  of  several  hours  succeeded.  In  the 
evening,  when  I  saw  him  again,  he  was  relating  to  a  circle  of  attentive 
listeners  the  particulars  of  his  vision,  during  which  he  alleged  he  had  held 
eommunication  with  the  spirits  of  his  forefathers.  He  appeared  very 
weak  and  exhausted.' 

^'  In  former  times,  the  Indian  priests,  when  they  pretended  to  trans- 
port themselves  into  the  presence  of  their  deities,  drank  the  juice  of  this 
thorn-apple,  in  order  to  excite  themselves  to  a  state  of  ecstasy.  And 
althouji^  the  establishment  of  Christianity  has  weaned  the  Indians  from 
tiietr  idolatry,  it  has  not  yet  banished  their  old  superstitions.  They  still 
believe  that  they  can  hold  communication  with  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  that  they  can  obtain  from  them  a  clue  to  the  treasures  con- 
eealedin  the  htmcas^  or  graves :  hence  the  Indian  name  of  the  thorn- 
apple,  Huaca-caohu — grave-plant--K>r  Yerba  de  huaca. 

^'  When  the  decoction  is  taken  very  strong,  it  brings  on  attacks  of 
fimoHS  excitement.  The  whole  plant  is  narcotic,  but  it  is  in  the  seeds 
that  the  greatest  virtue  rerides.  These  are  said  by  some  authors  to 
have  been  used  also  by  t^e  priests  of  the  Delphic  temple  in  ancient 
Greece  to  produce  those  frenzied  ravings  which  were  then  called  prophe- 
cies. Such  a  practice  certainly  obtained  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Sogamossa'-^(LiNi>i«Br).  This  Sogamossa  is  near  Bogota,  in  the  Andes 
of  New  Granada* 

"  It  is  sufficiently  strange  to  see  how  similar  modes  and  means  of 
imposition  were  maae  use  of  by  the  priests  of  nearly  every  false  religion 
in  anete&t  times,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  their  credulous  countrymen. 
But  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  that  classic  country,  the  same  observed  effects,  of  the 
same  wild  plant,  should  have  been  employed  by  the  priests  of  Apollo  to 
deoave  the  intellectual  Greeks,  as  at  the  same  time  were  daily  used  by 
the  priests  of  the  sun  to  deceive  the  rude  and  credulous  Indians  among 
the  far  distant  mountains  of  the  Andes.  The  pretended  second  sight, 
and  the  other  marvels  told  of  the  old  seers  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
may  owe  their  origin  to  nothing  more  noble  or  mysterious  than  a  draught 
of  thorn-apple,  nightshade,  or  belladonna  tea*'' 

The  Kamtschatdale  intoxicates  himself  by  rolling  up,  and  swallowing 
whole,  a  kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom,  which  is  harmless  in  soups  and 
sauoes.  *'  No  nation  so  ancient  but  has  had  its  narcotic  soother  from 
ibemoet  distant  times — none  so  remote  and  isolated  but  has  found  within 
]|»  own  borders  a  pain-allayer  and  narcotic  care-diqpeller  of  native 
'b^-none  so  savage  which  instinct  has  not  led  to  seek  for,  and  snC'!- 
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cessfully  to  employ,  this  form  of  pkysiolqgical  iodulgeoce."  ^  A  tendency 
which  is  so  evidently  a  part  of  our.  general  humai^  nature  is  not  to  oe 
suppressed  or  extinguished  by  any  form  of  paere  physical,  fiscalp  or 
statutory  restraint 

But  it  is  not  only  narcotic  poisons  for  whicti  there  exists  a  universal 
craving  in  the  human  race,  there  are  oth^r  forms  qlt  indulgence  not  less 
wonderfiil  and  extraordinary,  and  ai](iong  these ,  ar^  t|xe  consumption  of 
arsenic  by  the  peasants  of  Austria  an4  Hungaryi 

"Arsenic  is  thus  consumed  chiefly  for  two  purposes — First  To  give 
plumpness  to  the  figure,  cleanness  and  softness  to  the  skin^  and  beauty 
and  freshness  to  the  complexion.  Second.  To  improvo  the  breathing 
and  give  longness  of  wind,  so  that  steep  and  contmuous  heights  may  be 
climbed  without  difficulty  and  exhaustion  of  breathy  Both  these  results 
are  described  as  following  ahnpst  invariably  from  the  prolonged  use  of 
arsenic  either  by  man  or  by  animals.  ,;,,.. 

"  For  the  former  purpose  ypi^ng  peasants,  both  male  and'^einale,  have 
recourse  to  it,  with  the  view  of  adding  to  their  charms  in  t^he  eyes  of  each 
other ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  wonderfully  well  they  attain  their 
object,  for  those  young  persons  who  adopt  the  practice  are  generally 
remarkaUe  for  clear  and  blooming  complexions,  for  full  rounded  figures, 
and  for  a  healthy  appearance.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  g^ves  the  following 
case  as  haying  occurred  in  his  own  medical  practice :  ^  A  healthy,  but 

paie  and  thin  milkmaid)  residing  in  the  parish  pf  H ,  had  a  lover 

whom  she  wished  to  attach  to  her  by  a  more  agreeable  exterior ;  she 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  well-known  beautifier,  and  took  arsenic 
several  tim^  a  weeL  The  desired  effect  was  not  long  in  showing  itself; 
for  in  a  few  months  she  became  stout,  rosy-cheeke<{  and  all  that  her 
lover  could  desiise-  In  order,  however,  to  increase  the  effect,  she  in- 
cautiously incteapod  the  doses  of  arseiw:,  and  i^ll  a  victim  to  her  vanity. 
She  idiea  poisonod^  a  very  painful,  death.'.  The  number  of  such  fatal 
eaie6,.  especially  .among  young  persons,  is  described  as  by,  no  means 
ipieonaideBaWev.  ...  ^  .:  ,     w 

J,f *  The  ^eruaal !  of.  the  above  facjfcs  regf^rding  ajBei^c-77iaten  m  con- 
ijiexionwith  what  ))a9.. been. previously  stated  as^  to  the  effects  of  the  resin 
of  hemp — recals  to  our  mind  the  dreamy  recpHectipns  of,  jwhajb  we  have 
bc^n  acoustome^.to  comsider  as  the  fah.ulous  fan^cies  of  easy  ana  credulous 
timeys*  Love^pl^iJtreSy  charms,  and  potions,  start  up  again  as  real  ihliigs 
beneath  ^.the,.  ))^t  o^advi^ncing  science.  From  tlie  id  Hue  nee  of  hemp 
tod  arsen^ino.h^Sfti  •  seems  j>4^cure — by  their  assistance  iio  affection  un^ 
attainable*  f  Th^twis^  woman,  whom  the  charmless  female  of  the  East 
Nonsuits,  adI)li|list9]r^,t^.,the^4^si^ed  one  a  pliiltre  of  haschiseh,  which 
d^sceives  hisr.ims^giijieilapn-rd^ts  liirn  into  the  belief  that  charms  exist, 
^^.  .attractive) I  b^aii|tyywheri|  ;there  are  none,  and  defrauds  him,  aa  it 
ivere,  of  a  love  whi(Aj  with .  the  truth  before  him,  he  would  never  have 
yielded,  f  She  ^acits  directly .  .qpon  bis  hrain  with  her  hempen  potion^ 
li^iaving. the.  unlovely  object  he,  is  to  admire  really  as  unlovely  as  before, 
ix..*^But;the.;.Styriafi.,peasantTgLrl,  stirred  by  an  un  con  scion  sly-growtog 
a^achm^r^fiPH6diingj8(Caceely  to  herself  her  secret  feelings^  and  taking 
GOUtls^Lqf.  heffj;inh[<^ijljed  TVMdpui  only— really  addsj  by  the  use  of  hidri, 
tp^tbovnatur^  gr^s^ft^Si.of  .hejr.ifiUiog  atid  rounding  form,  paints  witft 
brighji^W'  hwesi^hpy,  blushiflg  che^iksi  and  tempting  lips^  and  imparts  a  neW^ 
au^  ^ni^ylgfJl^tr^iJjot-t^^jSp^^g  eye*     Evpry  Qtie.^eef  and  admires 
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Irreality  of  her  growing  beanty :  tbeyoubg  men  sound  her  praises, 
and  become  suppliants  for  ner  favour.  She  triumphs  over  the  affections 
of  all,  and  compels  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

'*  Thus  even  cruel  arsenic,  so  often  the  minister  of  crime  and  the 
parent  of  sorrow,  bears  a  blessed  jewel  in  its  forehead,  and,  as  a  love- 
awakener,  becomes  at  times  the  harbinger  of  happiness,  the  soother  of 
ardent  longings,  the  bestower  of  contentment  and  peace ! 

^'  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  these  and  many  other  love-potions  has 
been  known  to  the  initiated  from  very  early  times — now  given  to  the 
female  to  enhance  her  real  charms — now  administered  to  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  to  add  imaginary  beauties  to  the  unattractive.  And  out  of  this 
use  must  often  have  sprung  fatal  results, — to  the  female,  as  is  now  some- 
times the  case  in  Styria,  horn  the  incautious  use  of  the  poisonous 
arsenic  ;  to  the  male,  as  happens  dally  in  the  East,  from  the  maddening 
effects  of  the  fiery  hemp.  They  must  also  have  given  birth  to  many 
hidden  crimes  which  only  romance  now  collects  and  preserves— -the 
ignorance  of  the  learned  having  long  ago  pronounced  them  unworthy 
of  belief." 

The  consumption  of  clay  by  the  Guinea  negroes,  the  Javanese,  Swedes, 
Pinns,  Otomacs,  and  others,  is  another  extraordinary  practice,  difficult  to 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

God  grants  us  many  things  by  which  we  sustain  and  even  cheer  life. 
The  water  we  drink,  tne  plant  we  rear,  the  bread  we  eat,  the  meat  and 
fish  we  cook,  the  beverages  we  infuse,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the  liquors 
we  ferment,  the  narcotics  we  indulge  in,  the  odours  we  enjoy,  are  all  so 
many  examples  ;  some  are  necessaries,  others  luxuries,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  beneficial  in  their  moderate  use,  and  injurious  only  in  their  abuse. 
It  remained  for  man  to  adulterate,  and  render  baneful  and  poisonous,  the 
common  things  of  life.  The  revelations  contained  in  Dr.  Hassall's  work 
are  positively  appalling.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion have  been,  to  some  extent,  previously  acknowledged,  as  shown  by 
the  publication  of  numerous  works  both  in  this  countiy  and  on  the 
Continent  But  the  real  extent  of  the  evil  has  never  berore  been  made 
known  as  it  has  by  the  Analvtical  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Lancet^ 
of  which  Dr.  Hasssul  was  the  head. 

It  appears  from  these  remarkable  revelations  that,  excepting^  simple 
substances,  such  as  meat  and  fish,  not  a  thing  of  common  lite  but  is 
more  or  less  adulterated  in  Loudon.  Ground  cofi^e  is  very  generally 
adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  com,  beans,  and  fiour  of  potatoes,  of 
horse-chesnut,  mangel-wurzel,  and  acorns.  Sugar  is  adulterated  with  acari, 
fdngiy  vegetable  matters,  woody  fibres,  sand  and  grit,  and  starch  and 
flour.  Arrowroot  is  chiefly  adulterated  with  potato  flour  and  sago  meal. 
Pepper  is  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  pea  flour,  ground  rice,  and  linseed 
meal.  Mustard  with  immense  quantities  of  wheaten  flour,  highly  coloured 
with  turmeric.  Genuine  mustard.  Dr.  Hassall  says,  is  scarcely  ever  to 
be  obtained,  whatever  be  the  price  paid  for  it.  Cocoa  is  adulterated  with 
starch  and  sugar.  Oatmeal  with  barley  meal.  The  principal  black  teas 
are  said  to  be  almost  invariably  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consisting  in 
the  glazing  of  the  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black-lead ;  the  caper,  like- 
wise, being  subject  to  admixture  with  other  substances,  as  paddy-husk, 
lie  tea,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea.  The  green  teas  are  equally 
invariably  adulterated  with  colouring  matters,  and  the  addition  of  ex- 
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haqsteS  tea-leayes,  made  up  with  gum,  i&c.,  and  other  matters.  In  tliis 
eoimtry,  Dr.  HassaU  sajs,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  green  tea— 
that  is,  a  tea  which  possesses  a  natural  green  hue. 

W3k,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  almost  uniyersally  adulterated  with  water. 
Such  an  adulteration  is,  at  all  events,  not  like  that  of  tea,  ealoulatedto 
affect  health  injuriously,  hut  the  immorality  of  the  praetiee  is  exceeding. 
Vinegars  are  uniformly  adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and .  sometimes 
with  water,  sour  beer,  and  cyder.  Pickles  are  almost  as  unifimnnly  adul- 
terated with  that  poisonous  metal  copper,  and  this  is  more  particulaily 
tiie  case  when  they  consist  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  gheikins  and 
be«ns.  This  is  also  the  case  in  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables.  Cayenne 
pepper  and  curry-powder  are  made  especial  objects  of  poisenous  adtd- 
teration  :  Cayenne  with  red  lead,  cinnabar,  Venetian  red,  and  oUier  sub- 
stances ;  curry -powder  with  red  lead,'  and  rice,  and  salt,  ^hat  are 
called  anchovies  are  in  seven  cases  out  of  twenty-eight  Dutch  fish. 
Potted  bloaters  are  almost  uniformly  coloured  by  means  of  red  earth,  as 
is  also  anchovy  paste.  Sauces  are  adulterated  with  treacle,  salt,  Arme- 
nian bole,  and  charred  wood.  Preserves  and  jams  very  generally  contain 
copper.  Lard  is  frequently  extensively  adulterated  with  water  and 
potato  flour,  as  well  as  with  certain  saline  substances.  The  most  hurtful 
adulterations  are  in  the  case  of  coloured-sugar  confectionery,  andafifcer 
ihem  in  wine,  beer,  and  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  common  substances  used  in  the  aduHeradon  of  beer, 
especially  porter,  is  the  cocculus  indicus,  of  which  a  pound  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  a  sack  (four  bushels)  of  malt,  in  giving  ^hiess,  richness,  and 
darkness  of  colour.  2359  cwt.  imported  in  a  year  must  thus  save  to  the 
brewers  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,056^000  bushels  of  malt.  Cocculus 
indicus  is  poisonous  to  all  animals,  and  a  well-known  use  of  it  is  for 
stupifying  of  fish.  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  it  is  probable  that 'the  pecu- 
liarly disgusting  forms  of  intoxication  sometimes  seen  among  the  lower 
classes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cocculus  indicus. 

About  40,000  lbs.  of  grains  of  paradise  are  at  preseiit  annually  im- 
ported into  England  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  fictitious  appesoranee 
of  strength  to  malt  and  spirituous  liquors.  They  are  used  principally 
along  with  capsicum  and  juniper  berries,  to  give  a  strong,  hot 'flavour  to 
London  gin;  and,  along  with  cocculus  indicus  and  other  bitten,  to  g^ve 
a  relish  and  warmth  to  beer. 

It  is  not  the  retail  dealer  who  adulterates  so  much  as  the  manu&o- 
turers,  and  the  roasters  and  grinders  of  articles  of  consumption.  Never- 
theless, the  latter  does  his  part  in  the  way  of  adulteration,  although  to  a 
much  less  extent.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to  the  boasted 
eivilisation  of  the  country.  It  is  grievous  to  think  how  many  persons 
have  died,  and  still  continue  to  die,  from  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary 
precautions,  and  from  living  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
rules  of  health  ;  but  it  is  abominable  to  know  that  a  great  part  of  these 
are  slowly  killed  and  destroyed  by  the  infamous  adulteration  of  their  food 
and  drink.  Now  that  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  methods  by  which  the  several  adulterations  practised 
may  be  discovered  with  ease  and  certidnty  have  been  pointed  out,  we  maj, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  expect  that  but  a  very  short  period  wiir be  permitted  to 
elapse  before  the  subject  shall  be  duly  considered  anddiscussed  witba  view 
to  some  eflfeetive  legislation. 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  ^THE  FOOB. 

VfiOM  THE  FBSNCHOF  HiGisiPFS ;  MOHEAU. 

Bt  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

HioisiPPE  MoBEAU  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  genius  whom  that 
gaunt,  ruthless,  desolating  tyrant — Poverty — has  first  cradled  and  then 
crushed.  Had  his  innate  poetical  talents  been  appreciated  and  fostered, 
he  might  have  become  one  of  the  literary  stars  of  bis  native  France ;  but 
in  the  struggle  against  misery  and  destitution  his  energies  were  over- 
whelmed, his  spirit  broken,  and  he  wbo  had  dreamed  of  fame,  died  the 
death  of  a  pauper-outcast  in  an  hospital  aupported  by  charity.  This 
unfortunate  poet,  who  was  bora*  in  1810,  and  had  bani  an  orphan  from 
his  infancy,  after  having  finished  his  education  at  a  seminary  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  came  to  Paris,  flushed  with  all  the  romantic  hopes,  the  vain  aspi- 
rations of  youth  and  enthusiawn,  depending  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  gifts,  not  only  for  success,  but  for  daily  bread.  "  He  imagined/' 
says  his  admirer,  Felix  Pyat,  "  that  he  had  but  to  stag  to  live  ;  and  that 
the  lyre  which  ii^  ancient  times  had  the  power  of  making  stones  move  of 
themselves,  and  of  taming  wild  beasts,  would  have  some  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  men.  Vain  hope !  The  poet's  song  is  lost,  amidst  the  uproar 
of  cities  as  that  of  the  bird  is  lost  amidst  the  storms  of  heaven." 

The  busy  crowds  hearkened  not  to  his  lays ;  the  heir-presumptive  of 
B^ranger — the  poet  of  the  people — found  neither  sympathy  nor  encou- 
ragement ;  misery  alone  haunted  his  steps  ;  and  he  had  not  the  means, 
like  De  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  to  w£ut  for  that  renown  which  was 
to  make  their  poems  profitable  to  them.  In  order  to  obtain  a  scanty 
living,  he  was  obliged  to  give  lessons  to  young  children,  and  waste  his 
talents  in  writing  stories  to  please  his  little  pupils,  and  thdlr  superannuated 
grandmothers.  This  life  became  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  sought  for 
employment  as  a  joinmeyman  printer.  It  was  while  undergoing  extreme 
privations  that  he  composed  that  much-admired  work  entitled  ^'Myosotis." 
But  want  and  disappointment  are  too  often  the  harbingers  of  disease,  and 
poor  Moreau  was  at  length  compelled  to  seek  refiige  within  the  walls 
of  a  public  hospital. 

Felix  Pyat,  who  had  endeavoured  to  befriend  the  starving  poet,  went, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  other  literary  men,  to  inquire  after  him  at 
the  hospital.  "  It  was  on  the  20th  of  December,  1838,"  he  says,  "  that 
we  went  to  the  hospital,  and  having  crossed  its  grass-grown  courts, 
gloomy  as  a  churchyard,  and  its  low  corridors,  vaulted  like  tombs — we 
found,  in  the  hall  of  the  amphitheatre,  a  body  lying  on  a  stone  table. 
Whose  corpse  was  this  ?  It  was  Number  Twelve.  So  many  men  die 
there  that  they  do  not  designate  them  by  their  names,  they  merely  number 
them.  And  who  was  Number  Twelve  ?  A  poor  poet,  the  poet  Heg^sippe 
Moreau  V* 

He  had  perished  in  the  flower  of  life,  a  victim  of  neglect  and  poverty ! 
Is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  extinction  of  genius  under  the  rough 
pressure  of  iron-handed  adversity  ? — Alas !  no. — The  gay,  the  busy,  the 
self-interested  of  the  world  may  know  nothing  of  the  fate  of  many  to 
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whom  Nature  had  heen  lavish  of  her  gifts ;  hut  the  magic  circle  of  bright 
intelligence  would  he  less  limited  than  it  is,  if  distress,  ohscurity,  and 
the  grave,  did  not  too  often  buiij  the  jcbiidren  of  genius  ere  their  light 
had  dazzled  society,  and  secured  a  needful  pittance  for  themselves. 

Among  the  papers  which  were  found  sat  the  hospital  alter  the  death  of 
poor  "  Numher  Twelve,"  orH^^ippe  Mc^^eau,  belonging  to  him,  was 
a  little  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a  close  translation : 

THE  BAPTISM  OF. THE  FOOR. 

In  meditatipn  plunsefL  an  ode  mj  theme,      ' 
Musing  I  sat— when  nark !  As  from  the  ground 

There  came,  to  chase  away  my  waking  dr^m, 
An  infant's  cry — a  feeble  wailing  sound. 

Within  the  jpogrter's  humble  lodge,  a  boy 
Is  bomimto uie  world,  and  beauteous  he  .        , 

Even  as  a  loyal  child.    What  chimes  of  joy 
Are  pealing ! — Sleep,  poor  babe— they  do  not  ring  for  thee ! 

At  thy  baptismal  hour,  no  pomp  presides — 
A  slight  rejMst,  some  neighbours,  and  one  priest 

To  celebrate  the  rite— there's  nought  besides 
Needed  to  make  thee  heir  of  heaven  at  least. 

At  yonder  iont,  amidst  a  gorgeous  scene,    * 
With  blessings  loud,  some  prelate  bows  the  knee ; 

Yet  with  anathemas  murmured  between — 
Sleep  on  in  peace,  poor  babe — ^they  are  not  meant  fcM:  thee. 

No  statesmen's  ermiaed  robes  around  thy  couch 
Have  fluttered,  while  their  wearers  hailed  thy  voice 

In  tones  that  seemed  their  fealty  to  vouch, 
:  And  spoke  of  joy — as  sycophants  rejoice. 

The  world's  first  noise  to  reach  thy  teijder  ear 
Hath  not  been  words  of  faithless  treachery;  ,  ' 

If  to  a  cradle  dark  deeieit  be  near- 
Sleep  infant— sleep  in  peac^^it  hovears  mk  o'er  thee !  • " 

Sleep,  offspring  of  the  poor !  There  is  an  hour 
Which  passes  slowly  o'er  a  guilty  head,  ^  ^  jV 

When  conseiencc  sways  with'  her'  itetaloi^seM't^bweri*  ^^ ' '       . 
A»d  slumber  flies  the  rich  man^s  downy  bed.    "'    '  '  '"  ^ 

WJ^en,  solenmmidiw^t.tolls  from  yonder  dome,  ■    ^-*?"       •    ' 
TKs  said  they  at  the  Louvte  phaniomsaee —  -       . .  •  •     i 

Thai 'make  them  shudder  at  .tliat  hour  of  gloom—      > ,         -  i  ■  • 
Btrt  thou  thiiyfet  sleep,  poor  babe— TGod  washes  oyer^^^  ,i  ^..u^^ 

Thy  t^dey  years  witbiu  a  poorhouae-walls         .  •      '    *  '^ 

^        To  pass— then  hurried  to  far  bat tle-Hcicia—         .^.         .      -        •' 

Such  K  |hy  fate ;    and  oft  wtieu  bimger  calls,     .  ■  '.      . 

"To  stifcfup  frdmi  the  straw  no  rest  that  yields—  :     .'  •; 

'     '  To  eroan-^to  suffer — 'tis  the  com mou  law;  ,       ,     ,,,.,; 

t.  ?  But  OB  the.people's  mighty  mass  tbou'lt  be  :  ."    .         .; 

f       Though  threafniog  storms  keep  crowned  heads  in  awe, ' 

:  Sleep  t£)u  in  peace,  poor  babe— *they  will  not  injure  thee ! 


>..y.    ^   ril. 
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THE  CRISIS. 

(OOMTmUED  FBOK  *^  THE  KEGEF^IOH  OP  XBB  DSAOw'') 

Bt  the  Authob  of  "The  Unbolt  "VfiSH." 


It  wanted  but  three  days  to  the  wedding  of  Adeline  de  Castella  with 
the  Baron  de  la  Chasse,  when  she  stole  at  die  dusk  of  evening  to  her 
father's  shrubbeiy,  to  meet  Mr.  St.  John.  He  had  been  very  little  to  the 
chateau  since  Signor  de  Castella's  final  and  positive  rejection  of  him,  but 
had  met  Adeline  elsewhere.  He  was  waiting  for  her  now,  as  she  came 
up,  and,  after  greeting  her,  drew  forth  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

*<  It  is  from  my  mother,  Adeline,"  he  said ;  and  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
they  both  read  it  together. 

But  we  must  first  of  all  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  histolT}  upon  which 
it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  touch.  Mr.  St.  John,  after  many  norther  e£forts, 
quite  ineffectual,  tp  shake  the  resolution  of  M.  de  Castella,  had  urged 
Adeline,  as  a  last  resource,  to  fly  with  him  from  her  father's  home  and 
from  the  hated  marriage.  At  the  first  broaching  of  the  sutgect  she  was 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  refused  to  listen.  But  he  brought  forth  argu- 
ments of  the  most  persuasive  eloquence — and  reasoning  eloquence  is 
convincing  when  it  comes  from  beloved  lips.  It  is  useless  to  follow 
the  matter,  or  to  describe  the  days,  step  by  step :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Mr.  St.  John  spared  no  exerdon  to  gain  his  point  He  truly 
thought,  in  all  honour,  that  he  was  acting  mr  Adeline's  happiness  and 
welfare,  and  at  length  he  wrung  from  her  a  most  reluctant  consent. 
Which  consent,  it  is  probable,  he  never  would  have  obtained^  but  that  he 
pressed  his  mother  into  the  service.  Now  let  us  read  Mrs.  St.  John's 
letter :  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  the  first  Adeline  had  received  from 
her : 

"  My  dear  Madbmoisellb  de  Castella,-— Frederick  tells  me  that 
you  demurred  to  the  arguments  of  my  previous  letter,  as  b^ix»i;  only  used 
out  of  courtesy  to  you.  You  judge  perfectly  right .  iu  be'K^ving  I  look 
upon  elopements  in  general  with  a  severe  ey^:  every  gentlewoman, 
mother,  and  respecter  of  social  order,  does :  but  your  paao  appears  to  be 
a  most  peculiar  one.  Your  whole  future  happiness,  perhi^s  life,  is  at 
stake,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  positive  duty  tp  save;  you  from  the 
obnoxious  marriage  which  threatens  you.  But  were  it  not  that  M.  de 
Castella  has  assured  us  (in  his  letter  to  my  stepson,  Mr.  Isaac  St.  John) 
that  he  has  no  personal  objection  to  Frederick — that  were  it  not  for  this 
linlucky  previous  contract  he  should  be  proud  of  the  alliance^  I  should 
never  have  lent  myself  to  his  obtaining  you  clandestinely.  Another 
thought  has  also  had  weight  with  me:  that  if  the  step  must  be  taken 
(and  I  really  see  no  other  way  of  escape  for  you)  it  will  be  better  that  it 
be  done  with  my  sanction  than  without  it.  I  trust,  when  time  shall  have 
soothed  M.  de  Castella's  anger,  he  will  thank  me,  and  acknowledge  that 
I  acted  for  the  best. 

"  I  am  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel  to  Folkestone,  as  Frederick 
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wished,  but  Lady  Anne  SaviUe  has  offered  to  supply  my  place.  She 
leaves  with  her  husband  for  Folkestone  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  will 
receive  you  there  from  Frederiek's  hands.  She  will  conduct  you  at  once 
to  London,  to  my  hauaet  where  you  will  remain  my  guest  until  the 
marriage,  which  of  course  must  take  place  at  once ;  after  which,  you  will 
leave  for  Casile- Wafer,  «Bd  pass  there  a  brief  sojoura  before  you  start 
for  the  South.  The  settlements  are  here,  waiting  for  your  signature  and 
Frederick's :  Mr.  Isaac  St.  John  has  already  affixed  his. 

^  I  am  impatiMit  to  reeeive  and  welcome  yon,  and  beliere  me,. my  dear 
dnld,  I  will  diway8<«iide«TOurTto  be  to  you  as  an  afiEectionate  mother. 

«  SxuwA  St.  John." 

^  And  now,  Adeline^  my  deoorest,"  he  said,  ^'you  willihe.in  readiness 
to-morrow  mgfat." 

<<  Wken  are  we  to  be  married?"  she  whispered.  She  might  wellbend 
her  sweet  face  downwards  as  she  asked  it. 

'^Adeline,  you  see  what  my  mother  says.  I  have  written  to  procure 
aapecial  lieense,  and  iiie  iProtestant  ceremony  shall  be  performed  on  our 
ammal,  so  that  we  may  at  least  be  secured  from  separation.  I^iould  the 
fimns  of  your  own  religion  require  any  delay,  winch  I  do  not:  anticipate, 
Tou  will  remain  with  my  moAar  until  they  can  be  completed.  My  home 
m.towu  IS  at  Mivart's.'' 

«  You>— «yoa  will  be  kind  to  me?"  she  festered,  bursting  iato  tears. 
^  I  am  learii^-a  happy  home,  my  mother,  my  £Eitiier,  the  £nendi  of  my 
childhood,  I  am  leaving  all  for  you;  you  will  always  be  kind  to  me?" 

^  Adeline,"  he  intermpted,  as  he  clasped  her  tenderly  to  him,  ^^  how 
can  you  put  the  qvestion  ?  I  am  about  to  make  you  my  dear  wile;  I 
will  ^lerish  yon  as  you  never  yet  were  cherished.  Your  parents  have 
kyved  you  deatly,  but  noi  with  such  a  love  as  mine.  I  will  make  your 
life  one  dream  of  happiness.  No  mother  ever  watched  over  her  first-^bom, 
as  I  will  watch'  ovot  and  eherish  you." 

Save  for  the  wild  beating  of  her  heart,  as  it  lay  against  his,  he  might 
have  thought  her  cold,  so  still  did  she  remain.  It  was  the  impassioned 
stillness  of  all-per^t  love,  too  deep,  too  pure  for  utterance. 

^^  You  areikieiving  this  home  for  one  more  beautiful,"  he. continued;; 
"you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so  when  you  see  Castle- Wafer ;  aihome 
where  you  will  reign  its  idoL  I  speak  not  now  of  myself.  Its  retainers 
are  tried  and  £edthful:  they  have  been  ours  from  genenation  to  genera- 
tion. They  served  my  father,  they  have  served  my  brother,  mey  will 
serve  me;  and  you,  their  mistress,  will  be  revered  and  worshipped.  It 
will  be  a  happy  home:  and  though  we  nmy  sojourn  occasionally  in  foreign 
lands,  or  go  to  mingle  in  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  we  shall  return  to  it 
with  a  zest  tdiat  in  time  will  render  us  loth  to  quit  it.  There  vre  vrill 
bring  up  our  children,  and  train  them  to  goodness;  there  we  will  leom  to 
live,  so  that  we  may  become  worthy  to  inherit  a  better  w<»rld ;  the  mode 
of  worship  may  be  different,  but  the  faith  and  end  are  the  sanae— -one 
hope,  one  heaven,  one  God.  Oh,  Adeline,  put  away  all  fear  for  the 
futore,  all  doubt  of  me,  if  indeed  you  could  have  msLch !  I  wodd  bid 
another  trust  to  my  honour,  I  conjure  you  to  confide  in  my  love." 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  a  sudden  cough  near  ihem  was 
heard.     St.  John  stepped  asii^  a  &w  paces,  and  tfaexey  on  a  beachy  was 
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WBtod  the  eonfessor,  Father  Marc.  Could  he  have  been  tiwre  long  F 
'IF  to,  he  muet  haye  heard  more  than  it  was  ezpedront  he  should,  and 
Bt,  ^hn  bit  his  lips  with  yexation. 

••If  did  not  know  you  were  so  near,  fiither." 

'^  I  have  this  instant  sat  down,  mj  son.  I  am  no  longer  youDg,  and 
my  lege  pain  me  when  I  stroll  far :  my  walk  this  evening  nas  been  a 
long  one." 

^'  He  may  have  oome  up  but  now,**  was  the  mental  oonclueion  of 
tfy*  'at*  J6faii. 

l^e  plan  of  the  getting  away  was  this.  On  the  following  nisht 
Adeline  was  to  retire  to  her  chamber  early,  under  the  plea  of  headache, 
or  some  other  slight  indisposition  ;  and,  after  dismissing  Louise,  to  habit 
kereelf  as  ^be  deemed  suitable  for  her  journey.  She  was  then  to  steal 
down^etairs  and  out  of  the  house,  before  it  was  locked  up  for  the  night, 
into  the  garden,  where  Mr.  St.  John  would  be  waiting  for  her.  The 
same  light  yehicle,  half  cart,  half  gig,  which  had  once  before  taken 
Mr.  St.  John,  would  be  in  readiness  to  conyey  them  to  Odesque.  There 
thej  would  take  the  night-train,  which  passed  from  Amiens  to  Bou- 
logne, and  go  at  once  on.  board  the  Folkestone  steamer,  Mr.  St.  John 
havinr  ascertained  that  the  tide  served  and  the  steamer  started  at  a 
suitable  hour  for  them,  very  early  in  the  morning.  By  these  means  they 
hoped  to  get  a  whole  night's  start  before  the  absence  of  Ad^ne  was 

Aneovered.     The  scheme  appeared  foasible  enough  in  theory,  but in 

practice  ?     That  remained  to  be  proved. 

What  a  day  it  was  for  Adeline  !  She  was  in  wretched  spirits,  fre- 
quently in  tears.  She  was  a  bad  one  to  carry  on  a  deception :  if  she 
eeuld  but  have  changed  places  with  Rose  Darling  for  a  day !  The 
evening  arrived,  and  the  family  were  sitting  in  the  western  drawing- 
room,  when  Mr.  St.  John  came  in.  Some  of  them  looked  up  in  surprise, 
his  visits  had  of  late  been  so  rare.  A  spirit  of  dulness  seemed  to  over- 
hang the  party.  M.  de  Castella  proposed  chess  to  his  sister-in-law,  and 
Rose  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  Now  of  all  songs,  what 
should  she  choose  on  that  identical  night  but  *'  ELathleen  Mavoumeen!'' 
Talk  of  fatality  and  ominous  coincidences,  I  am  sure  there  exist  such 
tilings.  Rose  nad  not  sung  that  song  for  months,  nay,  for  years,  and 
vet  she  must  hunt  it  up  then.  Had  any  one  asked  her  for  it,  she  would 
lave  refused,  with  many  a  sarcasm  at  ^'  old-fashioned  taste,"  ''English 
nieas,**  and  have  commenced  some  Italian  or  <jrerman  or  Spanish  rubbish, 
and  screamed  it  through  in  defiance.  She  came  to  the  words,  "To 
think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part,  it  may  be  for  years,  or  it 
may  be  for  ever,"  when  deep  sobs  startled  her. 

Adeline  had  listened — leaning  back  in  her  grandmamma's  fauteuil, 
for  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  knitting,  and  had  taken  her  seat  on  a  chair 
near  the  lamp — listened  to  the  song  with  an  oppressed  heart.  The 
words  seemed  singularly  applicable  to  her :  she  was  leaving  her  country, 
her  home,  and  her  dear  parents,  it  might  be  for  years,  or  it  might  be  for 
ever.  Her  sobs  burst  forth  unchecked,  and  the  whole  room  looked  up 
in  amazement.    Rose  brought  her  song  to  a  sudden  stand-still. 

Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  near  the  piano,  strode  suddenly  forward 
towards  Adeline,  but  arrested  his  steps  half-way,  and  strode  as  suddenly 
hnA  again.     Aiudous  inquiries  were  pressed  upon  Adeline,  and  lu»r 
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mother  laid  down  her  embroidery,  rose  and  went  to  her.  Adeline 
declared  it  was  nothing;  a  sudden  fit  of  low  spirits  that  would  pass 
away,  and  Mr.  St.  John  whispered  Hose  to  continue  her  song.  When 
it  was  over,  he  wished  them  good  night,  and  soon  afiterwards,  Adeline, 
pleading  fatigue,  said  she  would  go  to  bed. 

"Do,  dear  child,"  acquiesced  her  mother;  "you  don't  seem  very 
weU." 

"Good  night,  dear,  dear  mamma,"  she  said,  dinging  round  her 
mother's  neck,  while  the  rebellious  tears  again  streamed  from  her  eyes. 
She  would  have  given  half  the  anticipated  happiness  of  her  future  life 
for  her  mother  to  have  blessed  her,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  it.  She 
approached  her  father  last,  hesitatingly ;  kissed  him — *6.  most  unusual 
thing,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  encourage  these  familiarities,  even  from 
his  daughter — and  left  the  room,  struggling  convulsively  to  suppress 
her  sobs. 

After  sitting  in  her  chamber  a  few  minutes,  to  recover  serenity,  she 
rang  for  Louise.  Up  came  that  demoiselle,  in  open  surprise  tluit  her 
young  lady  should  have  retired  so  early.  Adeline  said  she  had  a  head- 
ache, let  her  take  off  her  dress,  and  then  dismissed  her. 

Adeline  bolted  the  door  and  began  to  look  around  her.  Shock  the 
firjst :  her  wardrobe  was  locked  and  the  key  gone.  The  dress  and  bonnet 
she  meant  to  wear  were  in  it ;  so  she  had  to  ring  again. 

"  I  want  the.  key  of  the  wardrobe,"  she  said,  when  Louise  entered. 
« It  is  locked."  • 

Loube  felt  in  her  pocket,  brought  forth  the  key,  and  threw  the  doors 
back  on  their  hinges.     "  What  should  she  give  to  mademoiselle?" 

This  was  a  poser.  At  any  other  time  Adeline  would  have  ordered 
her  to  leave  the  wardrobe  open,  and  go.  But  her  self-consciousness  and 
dread  of  discovery  caused  her  to  hesitate  then. 

"  I  want — a — ^pocket-handkerchief,"  stammered  Adeline. 

Sharp  flung  the  doors  to  again,  were  locked,  and  the  key  returned 
to  Louisa's  pocket  "  Farbleu,  mademoiselle,"  was  her  exclamation, 
turning  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  "as  if  your  handkerchiefs  were  kept  in  the 
wardrobe !" 

Adeline  knew  they  were  not  as  well  as  Louise,  but  just  then  she  had 
not  her  wits  about  her.     She  was  growing  desperate. 

"  One  would  think  we  had  a  thief  in  the  house,  by  the  way  in  whicii 
you  keep  places  locked,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Leave  the  wardrobe  open, 
Louise." 

"  Indeed,  and  we  have  something  as  bad  as  a  thief,"  answered  Louise, 
grumblingly.  "  If  Susanne  wants  anything  for  madame,  and  thinks  she 
can  find  it  here,  she  makes  no  scruple  of  coming  and  turning  about 
mademoiselle's  things.  Only  three  days  ago  it  took  me  an  hour  to  put 
them  straight  after  her." 

*'  Well,  leave  the  wardrobe  open  for  to-night,"  said  Adeline,  "  you  can 
lock  it  again  to-morrow,  if  you  will."  And  Mademoiselle  Louise  swung 
the  doors  back  again,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Adeline  proceeded  to  dress  herself  She  put  on  a  dark  silk  dress,  a  lights 
thin,  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  vrith  white  ribbons. 
She  also  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  costly  silk  travelling  cloak,  lined  and 
trimmed  with  ermine.  It  had  been  a  present  to  her  from  Madame 
de  Beaufby  against  her  journey  to  the  South.     She  was  soon  ready,  but 
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it  was  scarcely  time  to  go.  She  was  pale  as  death;  so  pale  that  the  re- 
flexion of  her  own  fiice  in  the  glass  startled  her.  Her  head  swam  round, 
her  limhs  tremhled,  and  she  felt  sick  at  heart.  She  began  to  doubt  if  she 
should  have  strength  to  go.     She  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  minutes  passed  rapidly,  and  it  would  soon  be  time,  if  she  went  at 
all.  She  felt  in  her  pocket :  all  was  there.  Her  purse,  containing  a  few 
Napoleons,  her  handkerchief,  a  small  phial  of  Cologne  water,  and  a  little 
case  containing  his  gifts  and  letters. 

She  arose  and  placed  her  hands  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  but,  too  ill 
and  agitated  to  poceed,  turned  round,  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  sat 
down  again.  The  longer  she  stopped  the  worse  she  grew,  and,  making 
a  desperate  effort,  she  extinguished  the  light,  opened  the  door,  and  glided 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

All  seemed  quiet.  She  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  servants'  voices 
in  their  distant  apartments,  nothing  else,  and  she  stole  noiselessly  down 
the  staircase,  and  across  the  lighted  hall.  As  she  was  opening  the  front 
door,  some  one  came  out  of  the  weste]*n  drawing-room,  and  Adeline,  with 
a  quick,  nervous  effort,  passed  through,  before  whoever  it  was  should 
be  in  sight,  pulling  the  door  gently  after  her. 

Oh,  misery !  oh,  horror !  Planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  right  in 
front  of  her,  as  if  he  had  stopped  on  the  spot  and  ^len  into  a  reverie, 
was  the  priest,  Father  Marc.  He  glided  up  the  steps,  and  seized  her 
arm,  and  Adeline  cried  out,  with  a  shrill,  startled  cry. 

It  was  heard  by  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  and 
she  came  running  out.  It  was  heard  by  Mr.  St.  John  from  his  hiding- 
place,  behind  one  of  the  lions  of  the  fountain,  and  he  hastened  forward. 

"Oh,  Adeline,  mistaken  child,  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  her  aunt. 
*'  You  would  leave  your  home  clandestinely  !  you,  Adeline  de  Castella !" 

**  Aunt !  aunt !  have  mercy  on  me !  I — I  do  believe  I  am  dying !  I 
would  rather  die  than  go  through  what  I  have  gone  through  lately !" 

"  And  better  for  you,"  was  the  stem  repilr  "  Death  is  preferable  to 
dishonour." 

She  was  interrtipted  by  Mr.  St.  John,  who  now  neared  them.  Adeline 
broke  frdm  her  aunt  and  the  priest,  and  fell  forward  in  his  arms,  shriek-' 
ing  out,  "  Oh,  Frederick !  Frederick  !  protect  me  in  this  dreadful  hour!'* 

Agnes  de  Beaufoy  flew  into  the  drawing-room,  ciying  out  that  Mr. 
St  John  was  running  away  with  Adeline,  and  they  arf  went  flocking  out^ 
St.  John's  flrst  effort  was  directed  to  soothe  Adehne :  his  second  to  bear 
her  into  the  house.    The  priest  went  away  in  the  direction  of  his  chapel.^ 

For  some  time  all  was  astonishment  and  confusion.  Every  one  seemed' 
to  be  talking  at  onee,  reproving  Mr.  St.  John.  She  Still  clung  to  him, 
as  if  to  part  with  him  would  be  to  part  with  life,  and  he  protected  her 
valiantly.     The  first  distinguishable  words  were  from  Signor  de  Castella. 

"  So  this  is  the  recompense  we  receive  from  you !  basely  to  betray  her! 
to  lead  her  to  dishonour!" 

St.  John  was  paler  than  Mary  Carr  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  him, 
bat  his  voice  and  bearing  were  perfectly  calm.  *'  I  was  leading  her  away 
to  happiness,"  he  answered;  "ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  she  wouW^ 
baVe  been  my  honoured  wife.  Had  my  mother  been-  well,  she  would 
havfe' received  her  at  Folkestone,  but  she  is  imable  yet  to  quit  her  room;^ 
aSad  Lady  Anne  Saville,  than  whom  one  of  higlier*  character  and  cdnflf-  ' 
deiration   dofeS*  not  exist,-  is' there  awaiting  her.    My'brdther  v^irtes' 
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Castle* Wafer  for  her  reeeption ;  the  settlements,  as  they  were  proposed 
to  you,  are  drawn  up,  waiting  for  our  signatures  ;  and  until  the  marnage 
could  have  taken  place — had  there  heen  hut  an  hour's  delay — ^Adeline 
would  have  remained  under  my  mother's  roof  and  protection,  conducted 
to  it  hy  Lady  Anne.  There  are  the  vouchers  for  what  I  assert,"  he  added, 
throwing  some  letters  on  the  tahle.  *'  /  lead  her  to  dishonour !  Had 
you,  Signer  de  Castella,  evinced  the  consideration  for  her  happiness,  that 
I  have  for  her  honour,  there  would  not  he  this  dispute  now." 

''  And  you,  shameless  girl,  thus  to  disgrace  your  name  !" 

'^  Reproach  her  not,"  inteimpted  Mr.  St.  John ;  "  I  will  not  suffer  a 
harsh  word  to  her  in  my  presence.  For  this  step  I  alone  am  to  hlame. 
Adeline  was  resolute  in  reding  to  listen  or  accede  to  it,  and  she  never 
would  have  done  so  hut  for  the  countenance  afforded  to  her  in  it  hy*  my 
family.  M.  de  Castella,  this  is  no  moment  for  delicacy :  I  Uierefore  tell 
you  openly  she  shall  be  my  wife.  Our  plans  of  to-night  are  frustrated, 
and  should  we  be  able  to  carry  out  no  other  for  her  escape,  Adeline  must 
renounce  at  the  altar  the  husband  you  would  thrust  upon  her." 

^'  You  are  insolent,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Castella. 

"  Not  insolent,"  he  replied,  "  but  determined," 

There  is  no  time  to  pursue  the  discussion.  It  was  long  and  stormy. 
Madame  de  Castella  cried  all  the  while,  but  old  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was 
a  little  inclined  to  favour  St.  John.  Not  that  she  approved  of  the 
attempted  escapade,  but  he  was  so  wondrous  a  favourite  of  hers,  that 
she  could  not  remain  in  anger  with  him  long,  and  she  kept  rapping,  her 
stick  approvingly  on  the  floor  at  many  things  he  said^  somethmg  after 
the  manner  of  a  certain  house  of  ours,  when  it  cries  out  ^*  Hear,  hear!'' 
Adeline  stood  by  Mr.  St.  John,  shaking  with  convulsive  sobs,  her  white 
veil  covering  her  faoe,  and  the  costly  cloak  falling  from  her  shoulders  and 
sweeping  the  ground.     Her  father  suddenly  turned  to  her^ 

"  Adebne  de  Castella,  are  yon  determined  to  marry  this  man?" 

^*  Speak  out,  Ad^ne,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  for  no  answer  came  from  her. 

"I — cannot — marry — De  la Chasse,"  she  faltered. 

^'  And  you  are  determined  to  many  him — ^this  Protestant  Englishman  ?" 

^'  If  I  may,"  she  wfaispeied,  her  sobs  growing  violent. 

'^  To-morrow  morning  I  will  discuss  with  you  this  subject,"  proceeded 
M.  de  Castella,  still  ad£«8sing  his  daughter.  <<  At  the  conclusion  of  our 
interview,  you  shall  be-fr«e  to  choose  between-^between  the  husband  I 
marked  out  for  you,  and  him,  who  now  stands  by  your  side." 

^^  On  your  honour  ?"  exdaimed  Mr«  St.  John,  surprised,  out  of  the 
xemark. 

"My  word,  shr,  is  valuable  as  yours,"  was  the  haughty  reply>.  "  When 
my  daughter  shall  have  heard  all  I  have  to  say,  she  shall  then  be  free  to 
fdlow  her  own  will     I  will  not  frirther  influence  her." 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  receive  her  deei^n  from  her^owa  lips  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  frirther  control  her.  She  shall  be  as  free  to  act 
aa  I  am.     And  now,  Mr.  St.  Johuj  good  night  to  yo«," 

"  Would  to  heaven  we  were  marraed^  that  I  might  remain  and  watch 
cnrer  you  this  night!"  he  whispered,  as  he  reluctantly  released  Adeline, 
and  bid  her  adieu.  "  You  need  all  soothing  consolation,  and  there  are 
none  to  offer  it.  Yet  be  comforted,  my  dear  love,  for  if  M.  de  CasteUa 
shall  keep  his  word,  it  is  our  last  parting*" 

"  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  with  all  his  fiBUilts,"  mentally  igaeukted  AgoMi 
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de  Beanfoy,  as  she  watched  Mr.  St.  John's  receding  form.  And  "all 
his  faults,"  what  were  they  ?  That  he  would  have  interfered  in  another's 
marriage  contract,  and  stolen  away  the  hride,  and  made  her  his  own. 

"I  did  not  think  Adeline  had  got  it  in  her !"  whispered  Rose,  in  a 
ghw  of  delight,  to  Mary  Carr.  Rose  had  stood  in  a  rapture  of  admira- 
tion the  whole  time.  Adeline  and  Mary  could  not  cast  old  scores  ait  her, 
now. 

The  dreaded  interview  with  M.  de  Castdla  was  all  but  over,  and 
Adeline  leaned  against  the  straight-backed  chair  in  the  cabinet,  more 
dead  than  alive,  so  completely  hs^  her  father's  words  beneft  her  of  hope 
and  enex^y. 

When  Mr.  St.  John  first  opened  the  afBur,  Signor  de  Oastella  had  felt 
considerably  annoyed,  and  would  not  glance  at  the  possibility  of  breaking 
the  contract  with  De  la  Chasse.  But  M.  de  Castella,  cold. as  he  was  in 
manner,  was  not,  at  heart,  indifferent  to  Adeline's  happiness.  And  when 
he  found  how  entirely  she  was  bound  up  in  Mr.  St.  John,  and  the  latter 
brought  forth  his  munificent  proposals  and  departed  for  England  to  get 
them  triumphantly  confirmed,  tnen  M.  de  Castella  began  in  secret  to 
waver.     But  now  stepped  in  his  confessor. 

Those  who  read  this,  are  of  course  aware  that  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  families,  especially  foreign  ones,  the  confessor  exercises  much 
influence  over  temporal  matters  as  well  as  spiritual.  And  though  the 
confessor  to  the  Castellas,  Father  Marc,  had  not  hitherto  seen  cause  to 
put  himself  forward  in  such  affairs,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  interfere 
now.  Yon  must  not  think  he  is  going  to  be  described  as  one  of  those 
vicious  priests,  half  serpent,  half — anything  else  that's  bad — sometimes 
represented  in  works  of  history.  That  such  characters  have  existed 
there  is  no  doubt,  or  that  there  are  still  bad  Romish  priests,  like  there  are 
some  bad  Protestant  clergymen,  but  Father  Marc  was  not  one.  He  was 
a  good  man,  but  a  rigid  Romanist,  and  he  acted  for  what  he  deemed  the 
true  intereet  of  Adeline,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  for  he  had  watched 
her  grow  up  ^m  in^cy.  He  honestly  behered  that  to  8u£^r  Adeline 
to  marry  an  Englishman  and  a  heretic,  and  make  her  home  in  Protes- 
tant England,  would  be  to  consign  her  to  perdition.  He  therefore  placed 
his  veto  upon  it,  a  veto  that  might  not  be  gainsaid,  and  forbid  the  con- 
tract to  be  inteiTupted  with  De  la  Chasse.  1£  he  interfered  with,  what 
may  appear  to  us,  desperate  measures,  he  fieHeved  the  cause  to  be 
desperate  which  justified  them ;  and  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  with  what  he  deemed  his  duty  to 
Adeline,  to  his  religion,  and  to  God. 

She  knew  it  all  now :  the  secret  of  her  father's  obstinacy,  and  why  she 
must  give  up  Mr.  St.  John  and  marry  De  la  Chasse.  -  She  knew  that  if 
her  father  consented  to  her  heretical  marriage,  or  if  she  of  herself  per- 
•isted  in  contracting  it,  the  Curse  of  the  Church  was  to  alight  upon  her, 
and  upon  her  father's  house.  The  Curse  of  the  Church  I  Adeline  had 
been  reared  in  all  the  belief  and  doctrines  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  she 
could  no  more  have  dared  to  act  in  defiance  of  that  awful  curse,  than  she 
would  have  dared  to  raise  her  hand  against  her  own  life.  She  leaned 
her  head  back  on  the  uncomfortable  chair,  and  moaned  aloud  in  her  over- 
wfaelfniDg  sngmslL 
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''  The  alternative  of  a  convent,"  she  gasped,  '<  cannot  that  be  given 
me?'' 

"  No,"  replied  M.  de  Castella,  "  you  must  marry.  Your  mother  and 
I  cannot  consent  to  lose  you  from  our  sight,  as  it  vras  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence we  should  lose  Maria.  You  must  choose  between  this  Englishman 
and  him  to  whom  you  are  betrothed.  If  you  marry  the  Englishman, 
you — and  I,  Adeline — will  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  heaven.  Marry 
him  who  expects,  ere  three  days,  to  be  your  husband,  and  you  will  lead  a 
tranquil  life  here,  with  sure  hope  of  a  nereafter." 
«  Does  my  mother  know  of  this  ?"  she  uttered. 
"  No.  She  will  know  it  soon  enough  if  your  decision  be  against  us.*' 
There  was  little  more  to  be  said,  nothing  more  to  be  understood.  She 
comprehended  it  all,  and  the  situation  she  was  placed  in.  She  knew 
that,  for  her,  all  of  peace  and  joy  on  earth  were  over :  a  mirror  of  the 
future  flashed  before  her  mind's  eye ;  and  she  saw  herself  battling  with 
its  waves,  and  it  was  one  broad  sea  of  never-ending  agony.  Her  heart 
fluttered  violently,  as  it  had  never  before  fluttered,  ana  there  was  a 
strange  sensation  within  her,  as  if  some  mighty  weight  were  rushing  to 
her  brain.  She  tottered  as  she  rose  from  the  chair,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  table  to  steady  herself.  "  There — there  is  nothing  more  ?"  she 
whispered. 

"  Nothing,  Adeline.     Save  to  give  your  reply  to  Mr.  St.  John." 

She  was  passing  to  the  door  when  a  word  arrested  her.  She  leaned 
against  one  of  the  secretaires  as  her  father  spoke. 

"  I  do  not  ask  what  your  decision  will  be,  Adeline.  I  have  laid  the 
case  before  you,  as  it  exists,  without  circumlocution  and  without  disguise. 
I  said  last  night  I  would  not  bias  your  choice  by  a  word  of  mine,  and  I 
veill  not." 

The  words  sounded  in  her  ear  very  like  a  mockery,  and  wild  thoughts 
came  across  her,  as  she  stood,  of  fallmg  at  her  father's  feet,  and  beseech- 
ing him  to  have  mercy.  But  she  remembered  that  mercy,  for  her,  did 
not  rest  with  him. 

M.  de  Castella  became  alarmed  at  her  ghastly  look.  He  went  forward 
and  took  her  hands,  speaking  with  more  emotion  than  he  had  ever  be- 
trayed. "  Adeline,  may  the  holy  Virgin  support  you  through  this !  I 
have  but  your  welfare  at  heart,  my  child,  ana  were  only  your  temporal 
interests  at  stake,  were  it  to  the  loss  of  half  my  fortune,  I  would  not 
oppose  your  wish,  but  who  may  dare  to  put  aside  eternity?  Father 
Marc  is  acting  as  the  Church  judges  right,  and  I  at  least  may  not  gain- 
say him." 

He  released  her,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door,  when  her  father 
spoke  again.     She  turned  towards  him. 

"  Whatever  be  your  decision,  you  must  not  impart  the  nature  of  the 
impediment  to  Mr.  St.  John.     To  others  of  course  you  will  not." 

"  Not  tell  him  the  cause  ?"  she  gasped ;  "  not  tell  him !" 

"Holy  Saints,  no!"  he  burst  forth.  "Not  a  word.  Our  Church 
permits  not  her  secrets  to  be  revealed  to  heretics.     Promise  it." 

"  I  promise,"  she  repeated. 

"  Kiss  the  crucifix,"  he  added,  holding  it  out  to  her.  And  she  did  as 
he  desired,  and  so  sealed  her  lips. 

As  Adeline  left  the  cabinet,  she  encountered  Rose. 

^'  What  a  while  you  have  been  in  there !    Your  wedding-dress  is  come. 
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and  lots  more  things.  They  are  gone  up-stairs  to  inspect  them,  and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you,  all  impatience.     AdeHne  !  how  ill  you  look  !*' 

"  Is  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  drawing-room  ?"  was  her  rejoinder. 

"  Yes.  I  left  him  there,  all  *  alone  in  his  glory,*  for  I  could  stay  away 
from  the  view  no  longer.  I  shall  go  up-stairs  without  you,  if  you  are 
not  coming." 

"  I  will  follow  you  presently,"  she  murmured. 

"  Adeline,  let  me  into  a  secret.  I  won't  tell.  Will  the  dress  be  worn 
for  the  purpose  it  was  intended — De  la  Chasse's  wedding  ?** 

"Yes,"  she  feebly  answered,  passing  on  to  the  west  drawing-room. 
Rose  arrested  still  further  her  impatient  steps,  and  gazed  after  her. 

<^  Whatever  is  the  matter?  How  strangely  ill  she  looks!  And  she 
Bays  her  marriage  is  to  come  off  with  De  la  C basse !  I  wonder  whether 
that's  gospel:  or  nothing  but  a  blind?  When  the  wedding-morning 
comes,  we  may  find  Jock  o*  Hazledeen  enacted  in  real  li&.  What 
glorious  fim  it  would  be !" 

Mr.  St.  John  was  pacing  the  room  when  Adeline  went  in,  and  he  met 
her  with  a  joyous  smile,  and  would  have  clasped  her  to  him.  But  Ade- 
line de  Castella  was  possessed  of  extreme  rectitude  of  feeling.  She  now 
knew  that  in  two  days'  time  she  should  be  the  wife  of  the  Baron  de  la 
Chasse ;  and  there  was  as  much  repugnance  to  that  feeling,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  inclination,  in  suffering  another  to  embrace  her,  two 
days  before  the  marriage,  as  there  would  have  been  two  days  after  it. 
Alas!  though  her  fears  had  sometimes  assailed  her,  she  had,  from  the 
beginning,  too  surely  counted  on  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  St.  Johu. 
She  evaded  him,  and  walked  forward,  panting  for  breath. 

He  was  alarmed  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  He  saw  the  agitation  she  was 
in,  and  the  fearful  aspect  of  her  features,  which  still  wore  the  ghastly 
hue  they  had  assumed  in  the  cabinet.  He  took  one  of  her  hands  within 
his,  but  even  that  she  withdrew. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Adeline,  what  is  this  ?'' 

She  endeavoured  to  answer  him,  but  the  palpitation  in  her  throat  im- 
peded her  utterance.     The  oppression  on  her  breath  increased. 

"  Adeline  !  have  you  no  pity,  for  my  suspense  ?" 

"  I — I — am  trying  to  tell  you,"  she  gasped  out,  with  a  jerk  between 
most  of  her  words.     "  I  am  going — to — marry  him — De  la  Chasse." 

He  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  without  speaking.  "  You  have 
been  ill,  Adeline,"  he  said  at  length.  '^  I  saw  last  night  the  state  you 
were  in,  and  would  have  given  much  could  I  have  remained  by  you." 

"I  am  not  wandering,"  she  answered,  detecting  the  bent  of  his 
thoughts.     "  I  am  telling  you  truth.     I  must  marry  him." 

"  Adeline — if  you  are  indeed  in  full  possession  of  your  senses — explain 
what  you  would  say.     I  do  not  understand." 

^'  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  understood,"  she  replied,  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  large  window  for  support.  "  On  Saturday,  their  fixed  wed- 
ding-day, I  shall  marry  him." 

^' Oh,  this  is  shameful!  this  is  dreadful!"  he  exclaimed.  ^^  How  on 
earth  can  they  have  tampered  with  you  like  this  ?" 

"  They  have  not  tampered  with  me,  Frederick.  I  decide  of  my  own 
free  will." 

"It  is  disgraceful!  disgraceful!"  he  uttered.     "  Where  is  M.  de  Cas- 
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tella  ?  I  will  tell  him  what  I  think  of  his  conduct.  Jle  talk  of 
honour !" 

She  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  detain  him,  for  he  was  tormng 
from  the  room. 

^*  He  can  tell  you  nothing/'  she  said.  <^  He  does  not  yet  know  my 
decision.     Do  not  hlame  him." 

"  He  said  last  night  that  you  should  be  free  to  choose,"  impatiently 
uttered  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  And  I  am  free.  He — laid" — (she  hardly  knew  how  to  frame  her 
words  and  yet  respect  her  oath) — ^' he  laid  the  case  fiilly  before  me,  and 
left  me  to  decide  for  myself.  Had  I  chosen  you,  he  said  my  aunt  Agnes 
should  accompany  us  to-day  to  England,  and  see  me  married.  But — I 
—dared  not — I" — (she  burst  into  a  flood  of  most  distressing  tears)-^'<  I 
must  many  De  la  Chasse." 

"  Explain,  expliun.''     He  was  gettdng  hot  and  angry. 

^'  I  have  nothing  to  explain.  Only  that  my  father  left  it  to  me,  and 
that  I  must  marry  Um  :  and  that  my  heart  will  break." 

When  he  perfectly  understood  her,  understood  that  there  was  no  hope, 
the  burst  of  reproach  that  came  from  him  was  terrible.  Yet  might  it  not 
be  excused  ?  He  had  parted  from  her  on  the  previous  night  in  the  fall 
expectation  that  she  would  be  his  wife  :  how  could  he  think  otherwise 
after  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the  concluding  promise  of  M.  de  Cas- 
tella  ?  Yet  now,  without  prefEtce,  without  reason,  she  told  him  that  she 
renounced  him  for  his  rival.     A  reason,  unhappily,  she  dared  not  give. 

Oh  once  more,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  Mr.  St.  John  held  her  to  his 
heart,  as  of  old.  He  spoke  to  her  words  of  the  sweetest  and  most  persua- 
sive eloquence ;  he  besought  her  to  fly  with  him,  to  become  his  beloved 
wife.  And  she  was  obliged  to  wrest  herself  from  him,  and  assure  him 
that  his  prayers  were  wasted ;  that  she  was  compelled  to  be  more  obdu* 
rate  than  even  her  father  had  been. 

It  was  a  fault  of  Mr.  St.  John's  to  be  hasty  and  pasnonate,  when 
moved  to  it  by  any  great  cause,  but  perhaps  a  storm  of  pasricm  so  violent 
as  that  he  gave  way  to  now,  had  never  yet  shaken  him.  !EBa  reproaches 
were  keen. 

^'  False  and  fickle  that  you  are,  you  have  never  loved  me !  I  see  it  aU 
now.  You  have  but  led  me  on,  to  increase,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
triumph  of  De  la  Chasse.  It  may  have  been  a  planned  thing  between 
you !     Your  true  vows  have  been  given  to  him,  yom*  false  ones  to  me." 

Adeline  placed  her  hands  on  ms,  as  if  imploring  mercy,  and  would 
have  knelt  before  him,  but  he  held  her  up,  not  tenderly. 

"  If  I  thought  you  did  not  know  your  words  are  untrue,  it  would 
kill  me,"  she  faltered.  <'  If  we  had  been  married,  as,  until  this  day,  I 
thought  and  prayed  we  should  be,  you  would  have  known  how  deeply  I 
love  you ;  how  the  love  will  endure  unto  death.  I  can  tell  you  this, 
now,  because  we  are  about  to  separate,  and  it  is  the  last  time  we  must 
ever  be  together  in  this  world.  Oh,  Frederick  I  mercy !  mercy  I  do  not 
profess  to  think  I  have  loved  another." 

**  You  are  about  to  marry  him." 

<<  I  shall  marnr  him,  hating  him ;  I  shall  marry  him,  loving  you  :  do 
you  not  think  I  nave  enough  of  agony  ?" 

<<  As  I  am  a  living  man,"  uttered  Mr.  St.  John,  ^'  I  cannot  understand 
this !    You  say  your  father  told  you  to  choose  between  us." 
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'^  I  feel  as  if  I  shonld  die/'  she  murmured ;  '^  I  have  felt  so,  at  times, 
for  several  weeks  past.  There  is  something  hanging  over  me,  I  think," 
she  continued,  passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  abstracte^y. 

^*  Adeline,"  he  impatiently  repeated,  '^  are  you  deceiving  me  P  Did 
your  father  ^ve  you  free  liberty  to  choose  between  us  ?" 

^'  Yes ;  he  gave  it  me-— after  placing  the  whole  case  before  me,"  she 
was  obliged  to  answer. 

*^  And  you  deliberately  tell,  me  you  have  chosen  De  la  Chasse  ?  You 
give  me  no  explanation,  but  cast  me  off  like  this  ?" 

'^  I  dare  not" — ^the  words  were  wrung  from  her— <^  I  have  no  explana- 
tion to  give.  Oh,  Frederick,  dearest  Frederick— -let  me  call  you  so  in 
your  presence,  for  the  first  and  last  and  only  time— do  not  reproach  me  I 
Indeed,  I  must  marry  him." 

**  Of  your  own  free  deliberation,  you  will,  on  Saturday  next,  walk  to 
the  altar  and  become  his  wife  ?"  he  burst  forth.  '*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  ?" 

She  made  a  gesture  in  the  affirmative,  her  sobs  rising  hysterically. 

"  Fie  upon  you  !  fie  upon  you  1"  he  cried,  contemptuously.  "  You 
boast  of  loving !  you  may  well  do  so,  when  you  have  nad  two  lovers  to 
practise  upon.  I  understand  it  all  now ;  your  objection  to  my  speaking, 
until  the  last  moment,  to  M.  de  Castella  ;  you  would  keep  us  both  m 
your  tnun,  forsooth,  to  gratify  your  vanity !  You  have  but  fooled  me  by 
pretending  to  listen  to  my  love;  you  have  led  me  on,  and  played  witn 
me,  a  slave  to  be  sacrificed  on  his  shrine !  I  give  you  up  to  him  joyfoUy. 
I  am  well  quit  of  you." 

^'  Mercy !  mercy !"  she  implored,  shrinking  down,  and  clasping  her 
hands  together. 

'^  Fool  that  I  was  to  be  so  deceived !  Light  and  fickle  that  you  are, 
you  are  not  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  an  honourable  man's  heart.  I  will 
thrust  your  image  from  mine,  until  not  a  trace,  not  a  recollection  of  it,  is 
left.  I  thank  God  it  will  be  no  impossible  task.  The  spell  that  bound 
you  to  me  is  broken.  Deceitftd,  worthless  eirl,  tiius  to  have  betrayed 
your  false-beartedness  at  the  last !  but  better  for  me  to  have  discovered  it 
before  marriage  than  after.  I  thank  you  for  this,  basely  treated  as  I 
have  been." 

She  made  an  effort  to  interrupt  him,  a  weak,  broken-hearted  effort ; 
but  his  fierce  torrent  of  speech  overpowered  it. 

'^  I  go  now,  and  in  leaving  this  place,  trust  I  shall  leave  its  memories 
behind.  /  will  never  wittingly  think  of  you  again  in  life.  Con* 
temptuously  as  you  have  cast  off  me,  so  will  I  endeavour  in  my  heart  to 
cast  off  you,  and  all  remembrance  of  you*  I  wish  you  good-by,  for  ever. 
And  I  hope,  for  De  la  Chasse's  sake,  your  conduct  to  him,  as  a  wife,  may 
be  different  from  what  it  has  been  to  me." 

There  was  a  strange,  overwhelming  agony,  both  of  body  and  mind,  at 
work  within  her,  such  as  she  had  never  experienced  or  dreamt  of;  a 
chaos  of  confused  ideas,  the  most  painful  of  which  was  the  conviction 
that  he  was  leaving  her  for  ever  in  contempt  and  scorn.  A  wild  desire 
to  detain  him ;  to  convince  him  that  at  least  she  was  not  the  falsehearted 
being  he  had  painted  her ;  to  hear  some  kinder  words  from  his  lips,  and 
those  recalled,  crowded  to  her  brain^  mixing  itself  up  with  the  conftision 
and  despair  already  there. 

o2 
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Widi  his  mocking  f{u*ewell  he  had  hastened  from  the  room,  hy  way  of 
the  colonnade ;  it  was  the  nearest  way  to  the  path  which  led  to  his  home, 
and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  upon  ceremony.  Adeline  rushed  afbr 
him,  hut  his  strides  were  quick,  and  she  did  not  gain  upon  him.  She 
called  aloud  to  him,  in  her  flood-tide  of  despair. 

He  turned  and  saw  her  there,  flying  down  the  steps  after  him.  One 
repellent,  haughty  gesture  alone  escaped  him,  and  he  quickened  his  pace 
onwards.  She  saw  the  movement  of  contempt,  but  she  still  pressed  on, 
and  got  half- way  across  the  lawn.  There  she  sank  upon  the  grass,  at 
first  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  arms  outstretched  towards  him,  as  if  they 
could  bring  him  back,  and  a  sharp,  wailing  cry  of  anguish  escaping  from 
herlips. 

Why  did  he  not  look  round  ?  There  was  just  time  for  it,  ere  he  was 
hidden  in  the  dark  shrubbery  :  he  would  have  seen  enough  to  drive  away 
his  storm  of  anger.  But,  waxing  stronger  in  his  wrath,  he  strode  on, 
without  deigning  to  cast  another  glance  behind. 

They  were  in  the  chamber,  over  the  western  drawing-room,  examining 
the  thmgs  which  had  just  arrived  from  Paris.  Rose  happened  to  be  at 
the  window,  and  saw  Adeline  fall.  Uttering  an  exclamation,  which 
caused  Mary  Carr  also  to  look,  she  turned  from  it,  and  ran  down  to  her. 
Mary  followed,  but  her  pace  was  slow,  for  she  suspected  nothing  amiss, 
and  thought  Adeline  had  but  stooped  to  look  at  something  on  the  grass. 
When  Mary  reached  the  colonnade.  Rose  was  up  with  Adeline,  and 
seemed  to  be  raising  her  head. 

What  was  it  ?  Mary  Carr  strained  her  eyes,  in  bewilderment.  Of 
their  two  dresses,  the  one  was  white,  the  other  a  lilac  muslin,  nearly  as 
light  as  white,  and  strange,  dark  spots  were  on  each  of  them,  as  of  blood, 
the  fresh  crimson  colour  glowing  in  the  sun,  whilst  Adeline's  mouth 
and  chin  were  covered  with  it.  The  truth  flashed  upon  Mary's  mind. 
Adeline  must  have  broken  a  blood-vessel. 

Terrified  and  confused,  Mary  darted  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently, 
then  hastened  to  the  lawn,  to  the  assistance  of  Rose.  The  servants  came 
running  out,  and  then  the  family. 

Rose  was  kneeling  on  the  grass,  pale  with  terror,  supporting  Adeline's 
head  on  her  bosom.  Rose's  hair,  the  ends  of  her  long  golden  ringlets, 
were  touched  with  the  blood,  and  her  hands  stained  with  it;   and 

Adeline Madame  de  Castella  fell  down  in  a  fainting-fit. 

Broken  a  blood-vessel !  It  was  unfortunately  too  true.  Was  it  the 
anguished  mind  or  the  weakened  frame  which  caused  it,  or  both  com- 
bined ? 

They  bore  her,  gently  as  might  be,  from  the  lawn  into  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  not  daring  to  carry  her  up  to  the  bed-chambers,  and  laid 
her  on  the  costly  sofa,  the  blood  on  her  mouth,  neck,  and  dress,  present- 
ing a  repulsive  contrast  to  the  amber-velvet  pillows.  A  groom  went 
riding  off  to  Odesque,  at  full  gallop — that  is,  as  much  of  a  gallop  as 
French  by-roads  will  allow — to  bring  the  nearest  medical  man — and  to 
send  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  Boulogne  for  two  more,  one  English,  the 
other  French,  "who  had  attended  her  in  the  spring. 

Adeline  lay  on  the  sofa,  quite  passive.  She  thought  she  was  dying, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  see  Mr.  St.  John.  So 
Rose  offered  to  write  to  him,  and  finished  a  note,  through  her  tears, 
despatching  it  by  Louise. 
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"  My  dear  Mr.  St.  John,— I  am  the  bearer  to  you  of  unhappy 
tidings.  Before  you  had  well  left,  this  morning,  Adeline  broke  a  bloo^ 
vessel  of  the  lungs.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  ;  she  thinks  she  is  dying. 
You  may  imagine  the  state  the  house  is  in— or  rather  I  don't  think  you 
can  ima^ne  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  never  saw  anything  like  it.  She  has 
asked  to  see  you  :  pray  come  immediately. 

"  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  RosK  Darling." 

The  most  perfect  quiet,  both  of  mind  and  body,  was  essential  for 
Adeline,  yet  there  she  lay,  restless  and  anxious,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Louise.  Though  exhausted  and  silent,  her  eye  wandered  incessantly 
towards  the  door.  M.  de  Castella  was  gone  up-stairs  to  his  wife's  room, 
who  was  falling  from  one  fainting-fit  into  another. 

In  came  Louise  at  last,  looking,  as  usual,  fiery  hot,  her  black  eyes 
round  and  sparkling.  She  had  made  haste  to  Madame  Baret's  and  back, 
as  desired,  and  came  in  at  once,  without  waiting  even  to  remove  her 
gloves,  the  only  addition  (except  the  parapluie  rouge)  necessary  to  render 
her  home-costume  a  walking  one.  What  would  an  English  lady's  maid 
say  to  that  ?  In  her  hand  she  bore  a  packet,  or  very  thick  letter,  for 
Adeline,  directed  and  sealed  by  Mr.  St.  John.  Adeline  followed  it  with 
her  eyes,  as  Rose  took  it  from  Louise. 

"  Shall  I  open  it  ?"  whispered  Rose,  bending  gently  over  her. 
Adeline  looked  assent,  and  Rose  broke  the  seal,  holding  it  immediately 
before  her  face.     It  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  without  word  or  comment, 
enclosing  all  the  letters  she  had  ever  written  to  him.     They  fell  in  a  heap 
upon  her,  as  she  lay.     Rose,  at  home  in  such  matters,  understood  it  as 
soon  as  Adeline,  and  turned  frowningly  to  Louise. 
"  Did  Mr.  St.  John  give  you  this  ?" 
*^  Ah  no,  mademoiselle.     Mr.  St.  John  is  gone." 
"  Gone !" 

"  Gone  away  to  England.     Gone  for  good." 

Rose  gathered  up  the  letters,  into  the  sheet  of  paper,  abstractedly, 
amusing  herself  by  endeavouring  to  put  together  the  large  seal  she  had 
broken.  Adeline's  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  heard — by  the  heaving 
bosom  and  crimsoned  cheeks,  contrasting  with  their  previous  ghastly 
paleness.  Louise,  like  a  simpleton,  continued  in  an  under  tone  to  Rose, 
and  there  was  nobody  by,  just  then,  to  check  her  gossip  : 

*'  He  had  not  been  gone  three  minutes  when  I  got  there  Oh,  by  the 
way,  mademoiselle,  here's  the  note  you  gave  me  for  him.  Madame  Baret 
was  changing  her  cap  to  bring  up  the  thick  letter,  for  Mr.  St.  John  had 
said  it  was  to  be  taken  special  care  of,  and  given  into  Mademoiselle 
Adeline's  own  hands,  so  she  thought  she  would  bring  it  herself.  She's 
ill  a  fine  way  at  his  going,  Mother  Baret,  for  she  says  she  never  saw  any 
one  that  she  liked  so  much  as  Mr.  St.  John." 

'*  But  what  took  him  off  in  this  sudden  manner  ?"  demanded  Rose, 
forgetful  of  Adeline,  in  her  own  eager  curiosity. 

"  Madame  Baret  says  she'd  give  her  two  ears  to  know,"  responded 
Louise.  <^  She  thought,  at  first,  something  must  have  happened  up  here, 
a  dispute,  or  some  unpleasant  matter  of  that  sort.  But  I  told  her.  No. 
Something  had  occurred  here,  unfortunately,  sure  enough,  but  it  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  St  John,  because  he  had  left  previously. 
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She  then  thought  he  might  have  received  had  news  from  England,  though 
tihere  were  no  letters  delivered  for  him  this  morning.  But  whatever  it 
was,  he  was  in  an  awful  passion.     He  has  spoilt  the  picture." 

"  Which  picture  ?"  asked  Rose,  quickly.  And  hefore  recording 
Louise's  answer,  it  may  he  well  to  explain  that  Adeline's  portrait  had 
long  heen  finished  and  taken  up  to  the  chateau.  But  on  M.  de  Castella's 
return  from  Paris,  he  had  suggested  a  slight  alteration  in  the  hackgroimd 
of  the  picture,  so  it  was  sent  to  the  lodge  again.  Events  had  then 
crowded  so  fast,  one  upon  another,  coupled  with  Mr.  St.  John's  two  visits 
to  England,  that  the  change  was  not  at  once  effected.  During  the  last 
week  or  two,  however,  he  had  heen  at  work,  and  completed  it.  He  had 
given  orders,  the  evening  he  expected  to  leave  with  Adeline,  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  the  next  day  to  the  chateau. 
"  Which  picture  ?"  demanded  Rose. 

'<  Mademoiselle  Adeline's  likeness.  There  was  some  blue  paint  stand- 
ing in  the  room,  and  he  dashed  a  brush  in  it,  and  smeared  it  right  across 
the  face.  My  faith !  what  a  way  he  must  have  been  in,  to  destroy  such 
a  beautiful  face  and  painting  1" 

'*  I  told  him  one  day,  I  knew  he  could  be  passionate  if  he  liked,"  was 
Rose's  remark.     And  Louise  continued : 

''  It  was  a  shame,  Madame  Baret  send,  to  vent  his  anger  upon  a  deaf 
and  dumb  thing,  like  that,  and  quite  like  an  insult  to  Mademoiselle 
Adeline — as  if  she  had  offended  him.  And  when  I  joined  in,  and  eaid  it 
was  worse  than  a  shame,  she  flew  out  at  me,  and  said  nobody  should  speak 
a  word  against  him,  before  her.  That  he  was  of  a  perfectly  golden  tem- 
per, and  always  behaved  like  a  king  to  everybody  about  him,  and  she 
knows  somethmg  dreadful  must  have  happened,  for  he  was  like  one 
beside  himself,  and  knew  no  more  what  he  was  doing  than  a  child.  I'm 
sure  /  don't  want  to  speak  against  him,"  added  Louise,  by  way  of  com- 
ment ;  "I  only  chimed  in  with  Mother  Baret  for  politeness'  sake.  He 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  was  Mr.  St.  John,  and  always  behaved  like 
one  to  us  servants ;  and  you  know,  mademoiselle,  he  spoke  French  like  a 
true  angel,  besides."  (Comme  un  vrai  ange.) 
Rose  nodded.  "  But  what  did  he  go  away  for  ?" 
**  Nobody  knows.  When  he  came  in,  he  was  like  a  deranged  man, 
and  ordered  a  horse  to  be  got  ready  for  him.  He  then  went  into  the 
painting-room,  and  stayed  there  ever  so  long,  and  then  into  his  chamber. 
By  the  time  he  came  out,  his  anger  was  over,  at  least  he  was  calm  to 
appearance,  and  gave  Dame  Baret  the  packet  for  mademoiselle,  and  told 
her  he  was  going  to  leave.  She  says  you  might  have  knocked  her  down 
with  a  whiff  of  old  Baret 's  pipe.  She  asked  him  when  he  was  coming 
back  s^;ain,  and  he  said.  Never :  but  he  should  write  and  explain  to  M* 
d'Estival.  And  off  he  rode,  giving  orders  that  his  clothes  and  other 
things  should  be  packed  and  sent  after  him,  and  leaving  a  mint  of  money 
for  all  who  had  waited  on  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  more  Louise  would  have  found  to 
relate,  and  Rose  to  listen  to,  but  the  clattering  hoofs  of  a  horse  were  heard 
outside,  and  Louise  sprang  to  the  window.  It  was  the  surgeon  from 
Odesque.  He  came  into  the  room  with  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy  and  , 
M.  de  Castella.  And  soon  his  fiat  was  whispered  all  over  the  house-— 
that  there  was  no  hope ;  that  Adeline  de  Castella  was  doomed  to  die* 
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MY  FIRST  EVENING  ON  CIRCUIT. 

BY  "  WARRINGTON." 

Those  palmy  days  in  which  Irish  gentlemen  thought  it  an  indis* 
pensable  part  of  their  duties  to  put  at  least  five  bottles  of  claret  under  their 
belt  before  seeking  their  couches,  had  passed  when  I  joined  the  H  — 
Circuit.  The  humours  and  the  oddities  which  distinguished  our  fathers, 
together  with  their  powers  of  imbibing  -vinous  fluids,  had  become  con- 
siderably toned  down  with  us  their  successors,  and  though  the  same 
flashes  of  wit  and  brilliancy  of  conversational  powers  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, there  was  enough  of  peculiarity  about  our  habits  and  little  social 
reunions  in  those  stupid  assize  towns,  to  render  an  account  of  my  first 
evening  on  circuit  somewhat  interesting  to  that  very  large  class  of  the 
public  who  have  never  yet  made  one  of  a  bar  mess.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  hard-drinking  days  of  the  Irish  gentleman,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  Irish  bar,  had  passed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  but  a  little  after  nine 
in  the  evening  that  we  (that  is,  the  great  un-briefed,  who  had  neither 
consultations  nor  clients  to  attend  to)  rose  from  table,  after  having  con- 
sumed a  reasonable  share  of  the  claret  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present 

to  the  H bar  by  the  then  recently-appointed  chancellor,  who  had 

formerly  been  a  member  of  the  circuit.  Ours  was  but  a  small  bar :  and  it 
was  a  boast  with  us  that  we  had,  in  proportion  to  our  members,  a  greater 
number  of  gentlemanlike,  good-looking,  and  clever  juniors  than  any 
other  circuit  in  Ireland,  and  that  more  unanimity  and  good  (I  might 
almost  say  brotherly)  feeling  existed  amongst  our  members  than  amongst 
any  of  the  others.  Comparatively  a  stranger,  my  reception  by  all,  both 
leaders  and  juniors,  at  dinner,  prepared  me  for  the  hearty  invitation  of 
Busheton,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  circuit,  as  we  were  rising.  ^*  The 
fellows  are  coming  to  my  lodgings  this  evening,  man  ami,  for  their 
coffee  and  whist.  I  have  plenty  of  pipes  and  weeds  (we  are  licensed  to 
smoke  on  the  premises),  so,  if  you  have  no  letters  to  write,  you  may  as 
well  come  along  with  us  now,  and  I  will  steer  you."  While  1  was  nsh- 
ing  a  cigar  out  of  his  case,  which  he  proffered  to  me  at  the  same  time 
with  lus  invitation,  I  expressed  myself  free  as  air,  and  ready  to  join  his 
party  at  once. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Busheton,  who  was  a  very 
clever  fellow,  though  somewhat  addicted  to  what  I  might  call  mild 
dissipation,  had  been  assigned  as  counsel,  by  one  of  the  judges,  to 
defend  a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  for  murder  in  the  morning,  and  who 
had  employed  neither  counsel  nor  attorney  for  his  defence.  His  only 
brief  was  a  copy  of  the  informations,  which,  by  the  directions  of  the 
judge,  was  furnished  to  him  by  the  crown  solicitor. 

"  Mark,  my  boy,"  said  Busheton, "  turning  to  another  junior,  Mark 
Heam,  who  preferred  going  quietly  to  his  lodgings,  and,  after  reading  a 
dozen  pages  of  some  useful  book,  turning  quietly  into  bed  before  eleven 
o'clock — <*  Mark,  my  boy,"  said  he,  whilst  lighting  his  cigar,  "  as  an 
earnest  of  your  future  promotion  and  of  what  I  intend  to  do  for  you  when 
I  am  attorney-general,  I  hereby  appoint  you  my  devil.  I  shall  send 
you  over  the  informations  in  that  case  of  Tunny's,  which  the  press  of 
my  civil  business  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  to  properly ;  note  them  up 
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for  me  to-night,  and  be  ready  in  the  morning  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
case," 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Busheton  was  a  barrister  of  three 
-whole  years'  standing,  while  Mark  was  but  of  two,  and  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  had  ever  held  a  record-brief  in  their  liyes  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  gravity  with  which  Busheton  delivered  himself 
thus,  while  addressing  (as  he  called  him)  "  his  young  friend."  Heam 
promised  compliance  with  an  air  of  equal  though  not  mock  g^vity;  and 
Busheton,  calHng  on  some  half-dozen  of  us  to  *'  come  along,"  we  rattled 
down  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  in  which  our  mess-room  was  situated,  into 
the  street.  The  night  was  raw  and  cold  (it  was  a  rough  March  even- 
ing), and  the  wretched,  bleak  appearance  of  everything  out  of  doors,  and 
of  the  one  principal  street  of  the  town,  lit  only  by  the  few  rays  strag- 
gling from  an  occasional  shop,  made  Busheton's  sitting-room  look  un- 
usually cosy  when  we  were  ushered  into  it,  with  its  blazing  turf-fire, 
comfortable  carpet,  neat,  though  somewhat  gaudy,  furniture  and  engrav- 
ings, and  general  air  of  carefulness  and  regularity.  Knowing,  from  the 
hearty  style  of  the  invitation,  that  I  was  welcome,  I  proceeded  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  others,  who  disposed  of  themselves  in  various  lazy 
and  grotesque,  if  not  graceful,  attitudes,  on  chairs,  sofas,  and  loungers 
through  the  room,  and  made  myself  extremely  comfortable  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  thankful  for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  had  brought 
such  articles  into  country  towns.  Tea  was  ordered,  and  placed  on  the 
table  in  the  midst  of  the  most  religious  silence  from  the  smokers,  who, 
with  the  true  appreciation  of  the  weed,  were  devoting|themselves  entirely 
to  blowing  clouds,  and  building  castles  in  the  said  clouds,  undisturbed 
by  chatter. 

The  scene  was  one  of  peace  and  tranquil  enjoyment  worthy  of  a  divan. 
At  last,  when  we  were  getting  to  the  ends  of  our  second  cigars,  and  were 
inclined  to  cry  "  Ohe,  jam  satis,"  Busheton  broke  the  silence  as  usual  with 
something  to  raise  a  good-humoured  laugh  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
present.  His  jokes,  however,  and  humorous  allusions  were  so  devoid  of 
bitterness,  that  none  laughed  more  heartily  than  the  individual  carica- 
tured, as  I  may  call  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  appreciate  the 
point  of  his  fun  unless  one  knew  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  as- 
sailed. His  attack  now  was  upon  Haughton,  a  tall,  swarthy,  dark-haired, 
good-humoured,  good-hearted  young  fellow  of  about  four-and-twenty, 
who  never  gave  any  symptoms  of  extraordinary  mental  qualities  until  he 
was  set  down  at  a  whist-table,  when  he  displayed  powers  of  memory, 
reasoning,  and  calculation,  which  were,  as  the  Yankees  would  say, 
"  rayther  a  caution."  As  for  law,  he  neither  knew,  cared,  nor  pretended 
to  know  anything  about  it,  but  he  had  a  remote  notion  that  whenever 
he  got  a  brief  he  would  work  it  up  some  way  or  other.  He  was  always 
late  everywhere  and  for  everything,  forgetting  anything  of  import- 
ance he  had  to  do,  cursing  himself  and  everything  else  when  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  and  rather  given  to  squeal  out,  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  imprecations  on  his  luck  or  his  partner  (if  he  were  on  terms  of 
sufficient  familiarity  with  him  to  take  such  a  liberty),  and  to  watch 
until  he  got  some  man  to  listen  attentively  and  sympathetically  to  his 
sorrows  and  to  some  fearfully  abstruse  point  about  the  fourth  last  trick, 
when  his  partner  led  the  seven  of  spades  fourth  round  with  the  eight  in 
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his  hand,  and  his  right-hand  adversary  threw  away  a  losing  card,  and  he^ 
he  trumped  it,  certain,  of  course,  that  the  last  player  had  the  eight ;  and 
how  they  lost  the  odd  trick,  and  how  anything  so  simply  absurd  never 
was  known — never,  and  how  he  was  always  persecuted  with  such  — — 
infernal  luck,  and  men  would  always,  when  his  partners,  play  in  such  a 
—  disgusting  way.  He  was  at  bottom  an  honourable  and  high-minded 
gentleman,  and  these  peculiarities,  somewhat  rough  though  some  of  them 
were,  like  the  antagonistic  elements  in  a  salad,  served  to  g^ve  a  zest  to 
our  society  as  a  whole ;  and  when  he  left  us,  on  receiving  a  legal  appoint- 
ment, we  often  felt  that,  though  we  might  lose  wiser  men,  we  could  not 
lose  a  more  agreeable  companion,  or  one  that  could  be  less  spared.  After 
this  little  sketch  of  William  Haughton,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  worthy 
scion  of  a  distinguished  midland  family,  I  will  allow  Busheton  to  speak 
for  himself. 

"  I  think  you  fellows  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  tumbling  into  my 
rooms  without  waiting  to  be  asked,"  said  he,  after  giving  me  a  cup  of  tea 
with  his  own  hand,  *'  to  want  me  to  help  you  ;  so  take  care  of  your- 
selves." 

The  hint  was  acted  upon  in  a  straggling  way,  as  some,  lazier  than 
others,  wanted  those  who  went  to  the  table  to  be  charitable  in  filling  and 
handing  a  few  cups,  a  prayer  sometimes  acceded  to,  and  sometimes  re- 
fused in  (as  it  was  called  by  the  lazy  ones)  the  most  savage  manner. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  tea  there  was  a  general  brightening  up,  and 
the  men  began  chatting  to  one  another,  some  growling  together  over 
their  ill-luck  in  not  getting  as  much  as  an  assignment — i,  e.  being  ap- 
pointed to  defend  some  poor  person  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  which, 
though  it  brought  no  money,  gave  the  ambitious  and  clever  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display.  Master  Billy  was  loud  in  his  complaints  at  one  time 
how  a  confounded  fellow,  a  tenant  of  his  father's,  actually  had  a  case  to  be 
tried  in  the  very  town,  and  had  not  given  him  a  brief,  the  —  infernal 
scoundrel.  The  peculiarity  of  the  converse  here  was,  that  while  in  other 
societies  people  go  into  corners  to  say  hard  things  of  their  neighbours,  the 
whole  thing  fell  spiritless  to  the  ground  unless  the  victim  could  hear,  and 
was  dragged  into  the  fight  something  like  a  bull  who  is  roused  by  the 
picadores  in  the  arena. 

"  Well,"  sang  out  a  gentleman  who  was  lying  stretched  on  his  back 
on  a  sofa,  and  who  had  given  no  proof  of  vitality  hitherto,  except  occa- 
sional wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  lips,  rousing  himself  up,  flinging  away 
the  butt  of  a  cigar,  and  turning  on  the  company  a  very  pallid  but  clever 
face,  with  a  magnificent  forehead,  and  his  thin  hair  carefully  arranged 
over  it,  ''  I  never  saw  such  a  mull  as  Busheton  and  Haughton  made  of 

that  infanticide  case  at  T *'  (the  last  town  where,  as  1  afterwards 

learned,  they  had  been  assigned,  and  got  the  prisoner  off  cleverly  from  the 
capital  charge).  "  They  were  like  a  couple  of  ill-conditioned  dogs,  that 
never  ran  in  couples,  each  taking  a  line  of  his  own  and  choking  the  other, 
and,  when  brought  to  a  stand-still,  snarling  and  biting  at  one  another.  I 
wonder  they  did  not  hang  the  woman ;  they  did  all  that  men  could  do, 
at  any  rate." 

Tms  diatribe,  which  was  entirely  unprovoked,  was  delivered  in  the 
most  sententious  manner,  and  received  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Busheton 
had  8u£&cient  cleverness  to  join  the  laugh,  but  Haughton  was  proceeding 
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to  defend  himself  most  energetically,  and  demonstrate  that,  as  he  called 
it  himself,  in  hunting  phraseology,  ^^  the  line"  he  took  was  the  safest,  hut 
was  interrupted  hy  Busheton  : 

<<  Never  mind  that  cantankersome  Lesley,  Billy,  my  hoy  !  It's  all 
jealousy.  Now,  just  leave  him  to  me  for  a  minute,  and  rll  set  you  right 
A£Eict  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  our  brother  Haughton  has  come 
within  my  knowledge,  and  I  think  it  right  to  make  public  an  incident 
wluch  redounds  to  the  honour  of  that  distinguished  member  of  the  H— * 
bar." 

^^  What  the  devil  is  he  at,"  growled  Master  Billy,  getting  suspicious  at 
the  friendly  assistance  tendered  in  such  a  grandiloquent  strain. 

<'  Silence,  ingrate  I"  cried  Busheton,  while  we  all  with  one  voice  called 
for  "Order." 

Haughton  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Busheton  continued  :  "  You  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  our  brother  has  a  weakness  for  luggage,  and  that 
to  see  him  starting  for  circuit,  between  hat-cases,  portmanteaus,  trunks, 
carpet-bags,  desks,  sticks,  umbrellas,  fishing-rods,  &c.,  you  cannot  per- 
suade yourself  but  that  he  is  going  by  long  sea  to  India.  It  was  my 
fortune,  whether  good  or  ill  I  do  not  say,  to  be  at  the  terminus  in  Dublin 
when  our  brother  Haughton  arrived  with  his  usual  array  of  traps,  which 
occupied  the  carman  and  four  porters  to  get  on  the  train  in  time,  friend 
William  cursing  and  fizzing  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner  at  having, 
amongst  other  things,  either  forgotten  or  lost,  in  coming  to  the  station, 
his  tlmrd  great-coat  and  one  of  his  railway  wrappers.  I  have  now  stated 
one  fact,  forming  a  leading  feature  in  my  friend's  case  necessary  to  be 
imderstood.  Let  me  remind  you  of  another.  Oh,  disciples  of  Hoyle  and 
Major  A. !  you  are  never,  even  in  the  most  dreary  of  towns,  at  a  loss 
for  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards  wherever  Billy  is  to  be  found.  Is  he  not 
sowing  for  himself  a  rich  crop  of  gratitude,  which  he  will  one  day 
reap?" 

"  Isn't  that  his  vocation  ?"  interrupted  Lesley. 

"  Insult  added  to  injury,"  continued  Busheton.  "  That  reptile  lying 
on  the  sofa,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets,  won  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  from  the  amiable  William  last  night.  To  continue  my  narra- 
tive, however,  and  let  me  hope  free  from  those  imseemly  interruptions, 
you  are  now  aware,  gentiemen,  that  we  are  in  our  fourth  town  since 
leaving  Dublin,  and  I  have  observed,  as  we  journeyed  onwards,  that  our 
brother  Haughton's  heap  of  luggage  became  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  owing  to  the  graceful  abandon  with  which  he  dashed 
out  of  every  town,  and  his  remembering  only  when  he  was  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  on  his  way  from  the  town,  that  he  had  forgotten  some  of 

his  travelling  paraphernalia.     When  we  left  T ,  he  had  with  him 

something  like  the  ordinary  amount  of  traps  which  anybody  else  would 
take  with  him — one  portmanteau,  a  hat-case,  a  great-coat,  and  a  railway 
wrapper.     It  so  happened  that  when  we  were  getting  into  the  train  at 

the  T ^  station,  the  down  train  to  C came  up.    It  was  dark,  and 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  right  train  to  get  into. 
Fearing  that  Master  Billy  would  go  wrong  some  way  or  other,  I  got  him 
into  my  carriage,  with  his  hat-case  in  his  hand,  and  his  mind  for  once  at 
ease,  as  he  had  given  his  portmanteau  in  charge  to  one  of  the  railway 
porters  to  be  put  into  the  luggage  van.  After  getting  in  here^  all  was 
Dustie  and  confusion  with  the  crowd  of  men  rushing  backwards  and  for- 
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wards  getting  their  things  together,  and  making  inquiries  about  conyey- 
iuices  into  the  town.  I  quietly  extricated  my  one  small  portmanteau, 
which,  turning  porter  for  the  nonce,  I  took  on  my  shoulders,  and  went 
out  to  secure  a  car.  Having  engaged  one,  and  placed  my  portmanteau 
on  it,  I  returned  to  the  plat&rm  for  Haughton.  The  crowd  had  cleared 
away  a  little,  but  it  was  rather  by  the  sound  of  angry  and  expostulating 
tones  that  I  traced  Master  William,  at  the  extreme  end,  actuaUy  dancing 
with  rage,  cursing,  and  spluttering  like  a  red-hot  poker  in  a  bucket 
of  cold  water.  'Such  conduct  was  monstrous!'  'Such  neglect  was 
disgraceful !'  '  He  would  write  to  the  directors !'  '^He  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  his  back !'  '  He  would  bring  an  action  against  the 
company!'  'The  servants  should  be  all  dismissed!'  Such  were  the 
sounds  which  reached  my  ear,  together  with  some  of  the  most  vigorous 
expletives  in  the  English  language,  and  one  or  two  invented  expressly 
for  the  occasion.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  our  worthy  brother  had,  after 
all  his  care,  botched  the  thing  by  neglecting  to  inform  the  porter, 
^  the  stu{adest  scoundrel  that  ever  was !'  that  he  was  coming  here,  and 
the  consequence  was,  in  the  confusion,  that  Mr.  William's  portmanteau 

was  put  into  the  down  train  to  C ,  and  was  at  the  moment  some 

eighty  miles  away  on  its  destination.  The  telegraphs  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  so  up  to  the  present  time  (some  forty-ei?ht  hours)  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  destitution,  has 
actually  to  borrow  my  shirts,  and  we  made  our  triumphant  entry  into  this 
town,  William  clinging  to  the  last  of  his  household  goods — his  hat-case, 
which  contained  a  dozen  of  shirt  cedars,  and  four  packs  of  cards.  Say, 
brethren,  has  he  not  earned  our  lasting  gratitude — and  should  we  not 
contribute  to  relieve  his  miserable  condition?" 

Busheton's  story  was  received  with  a  roar  of  applause,  and  Haughton 
was  going  to  bore  us  with  some  explanations  in  his  usual  vociferous  way, 
when  a  rather  strong  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  somebody  san^ 
out,  "  Here  are  the  men  who  have  been  dining  with  the  judges  I"  and 
hardly  was  the  street-door  opened  when  we  heard  some  person  rushing 
up-stairs,  from  the  steps  evidently  taking  each  flight  in  two  bounds,  and 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  of  a  clear  olive  complexion,  and  quite 
beardless,  wrapped  in  a  frieze  great-coat,  which  reached  to  his  heels, 
burst  into  the  room. 

^'  There  is  Haughton  at  his  confounded  portmanteau,  I'll  eng^age,  and 
o£fering  to  lay  Ave  to  two  that  he  will  prove  it  to  be  all  the  porter's 
fault,"  was  his  first  exclamation  on  entering.  "  I  knew,  by  the  con- 
founded rumpus,  that  you  fellows  must  have  been  stirring  him  up.  Give 
me  an  old  clay  pipe,  and  cut  some  tobacco,  somebody," '  he  continued, 
taking  off  his  over-coat ;  "  I*m  starved  for  a  smoke."^ 

The  bustle  created  by  Hevinge's  entrance  (that  was  his  name)  diverted 
my  attention  from  the  man  who  came  after  him,  and  who,  being  slightly 
lame,  had  ascended  the  stairs  in  a  more  leisurely  way  than  his  com- 
panion, and,  coming  in  quietly,  had  settled  himself  with  his  cigar  in  a 
comfortable  comer  near  the  fire.  My  attention  was,  however,  princi- 
paDy  attracted  by  Hevinge,  who,  after  taking  off  his  great-coat,  appeared 
m  evening  costume  of  the  most  soigne  description  (the  dinner  with  the 
judges  was  an  affair  of  great  ceremony),  and  I  must  confess  the  contrast 
between  the  elegantly-dressed,  handsome  man,  with  his  well-cut  aiis* 
toasatie  featuxes  and  thorough-bred  looks,  and  the  black  day  pipe  bom 
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which  he  was  extractiDg  volumes  of  smoke,  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
intenest. 

"  I  say,  Hevinge,"  s«d  one  of  the  men,  "  had  you  a  pleasant  dinner 
with  the  judges  ?" 

"  This  is  glorious  Cavendish  !'*  was  the  reply ;  "  those  cigars  are  only 
fit  for  young  ladies.  Oh,  ask  Hartley  about  our  party;  I  want  to 
smoke :  and  do  settle  a  table  for  a  rubber."  And  he  continued  dili- 
gently his  task  of  "  cloud  compelling." 

The  hint  about  the  whist-table  was  acted  on  at  once,  as  our  original 
party,  which  was  six,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  new  comers,  formed  the 
necessary  nAmber  for  a  couple  of  rubbers.  While  the  tablecloths  were 
being  settled,  Lesley  woke  up  again. 

"  Did  Norris"  (this  was  a  hard-working  man,  who  eschewed  the  whist 
parties  as  something  frightful)  '*  bore  you  all,  talking  about  contingent 
remainders  and  that  kind  of  stuff  ?" 

"  Rather,"  said  Hartley ;  "  but  we  have  to  thank  him  for  drawing  a 

Tnot  of  Lord  Plunket's  from  old  T ^  which  I  for  one  never  heard 

of  before." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,"  cried  several. 

"  Well,   you   must  know,"  continued   Hartley,     "  beside   Hevinge, 

Norris,  and  myself,  for  juniors,  we  had  the  fether,  and  ,  and ," 

(a  couple  of  old  Q.C.s),  "  at  dinner,  and  as  T and  the  old  fellows 

got  talking  about  old  times,  his  lordship  thawed  a  good  deal,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  much  pleasanter  and  less  formal  than  usual.  After 
dinner  was  removed  and  we  settled  quietly  to  our  claret,  that  confounded 
Norris  began  about  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  when  the  re- 
version was  gone,  and  to  jaw  the  old  man  about  that  case  of  Pluck  v, 
Digges,  in  which  I  believe  the  court  differed  on  that  very  point.  *  Ah,' 
said  the  old  man,  with  his  usual  quiet,  gentlemanly  smile,  '  I  remember 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  that  case.  Lord  Plunket  was  our 
chief  then,  and  I  was  the  junior  member  of  the  court.     Judge  , 

who  was  with  the  plaintiff,  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Judge  ,  who 

differed  from  us  all,  on  the  other,  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument, 
whenever  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other  cited  a  case  bearing  in  favour 
of  their  own  views,  each  would  nudge  his  lordship  most  diligently,  or  pull 

at  his  robe,  to  attract  his  particular  attention.     "  Well,  T ,"  said  he 

to  me,  when  we  were  rising,  "  this  is  a  most  tiresome  case  ;  and  as  for 
me,  it  is  nothing  but"  (turning  to  the  other  judges)  "  pluck  on  one  side 
and  digs  (Digges)  on  the  other." ' " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Hevinge,  "  if  you  mean  to  play  whist  you  may  as 
well  commence',  as  my  landlady  says  the  character  of  her  house  will  be 
ruined  from  the  disreputable  hours  you  are  leading  me  into,  and  I  must, 
therefore,  be  in  before  twelve." 

"  What  a  crammer!"  was  Busheton's  answer ;  "the  latest  man  of  the 
lot,  who  has  so  often  seduced  me  into  commencing  to  play  6cart6  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning,  until  our  candles  were  gone,  even  after  every 
irregular  of  the  corps  was  reposing  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Ah,  Ed- 
ward, you  are  a  bad  '«««,  ruining  my  health  and  crakter  with  unearthly 
hours  and  much  tobacco.  We  may  as  well  indulge  him,  however." 
And  so  saying,  we  rose  to  take  our  places  and  to  cut  for  partners,  after 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  flying  shot,  and  a  perfect  burst 
of  approval  and  congratulations  on  one  side,  and  mutual  recriminatioQS 
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as  to  good  play  on  the  other,  after  the  conclusion  of  each  rubber,  together 
with  sundry  vexed  points  as  to  which  side  laid  the  five  to  two,  or  six  to 
four  on  the  rubber,  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  that  un- 
broken silence  and  attention  to  business  which  the  noble  game  of  whist 
demands  from  its  votaries.  It  boots  not  to  mention  how  many  cigars  I 
smoked,  or  how  many  cups  of  tea  I  drank  (intoxicating  fluids  don't  agree 
with  whist,  and  were  consequently  not  produced),  or  how  I  relished  a 
smoking  hot  tumbler  of  brandy  punch  before  facing  the  outer  atmosphere, 
or  what  hour  in  the  morning  it  was,  or  how  one  man  could  not  recognise 
his  lodgings,  there  being  no  numbers  on  the  houses,  and  wanted  to  know 
^'  what  a  saddler's  shop  was  like  with  its  shuts  up,"  it  is  enough  that  I 
arrived  safe  in  my  domicile,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  friendly  welcome 
I  received  on  circuit,  or  the  hearty,  odd,  and  entertaining  fhends  with 
whom  I  spent  that  evening,  my  first  on  the  H  bar. 


THE  GIPSY  GIRL. 

BY  MARY  C.    F.   MONCK. 

Thy  courtly  speech  is  all  in  vain, 

I  will  not  hear  thee  more ; 
Time  was  when  I  had  dreams  of  love. 

But  that  at  last  is  o'er. 
Go  woo  the  wind  that  bends  yon  tree. 

And  if  it  make  reply, 
And  be  the  creature  of  thy  will. 

So  then  in  truth  shall  I. 

I  tell  thee  all  thy  flatteries 

Fall  idly  on  mme  ear. 
Thy  words  are  duU,  and  cold,  and  tame 

To  some  I  used  to  hear. 
Thou  trifler  with  a  thousand  hearts ! 

Thou  never  canst  have  known 
The  love  that  twines  its  hopes  and  fears 

Round  one— and  one  alone. 

I  had  a  lover,  he  was  one 

Who  dwelt  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  in  those  davs  how  fair  was  life ! 

How  beautifiu  to  me ! 
But  he  was  slain.    One  sudden  blow 

Destroyed  the  hopes  of  years. 
The  grief  that  hath  the  keenest  pang 

Is  that  which  sheds  no  tears. 

Were  I  to  listen  to  thy  vows. 

The  grave  would  yield  its  dead; 
All  visions  of  an  earthly  love 

Lie  in  his  lonely  bed. 
But  were  my  heart  yet  free  to  love. 

No  tender  speech  of  thiney 
No  glance  could  ever  answer  find 

In  word  or  look  of  mine. 
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Oh  I  let  me  seek  my  people's  tents, 

I  hear  their  munes  reviled. 
Yet  feel  in  my  indignant  breast 

I  am  the  more  their  child. 
I  pride  me  that  my  gipsy  blood 

Speaks  plainly  in  my  face. 
That  on  my  dusky  brow  is  marked 

The  impress  of  my  race. 

I  scorn  the  wealth  of  shining  gems 

That  thou  wouldst  have  me  prize ; 
Say,  can  they  match  the  hosts  of  stars 

^j^iat  gem  the  midnight  skies  P 
I  care  not  for  those  scentless  blooms. 

Though  bright  and  fair  to  view ; 
I  weary  for  the  wild-wood  bells, 

Bom  of  the  sun  and  dew. 

The  deer  is  lying  in  the  fern, 

Li  manjr  a  grassy  glade ; 
The  fawn  is  boundmg  through  the  brake. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 
'Tis  many  a  month  since  I  have  seen 

The  moon  look  on  those  streams. 
Whose  voices  haunt  my  waking  hours. 

And  fill  my  sleep  with  dreams. 

I  sicken  of  this  perfumed  air. 

This  floor  with  carpets  decked; 
Mystep  fell  lighter  on  the  moss 

With  leaves  and  wild-flow'rs  flecked. 
I  hate  the  dusky  walls  and  roofs 

That  line  each  city  street ; 
I  tremble  at  the  hard,  stem  eyes, 

The  troubled  brows  I  meet. 

I  would  I  might  awake  once  more 

Amid  the  oewy  bowers. 
And  feel  the  morning  incense  rise 

From  sweet  untended  flowers. 
Those  scented  waters  have  no  charm 

To  cool  my  aching  brow — 
Oh,  for  the  diamond  drops  that  hang 

On  every  forest  bough  I 

The  dells  and  glades,  where  not  alone 

My  steps  were  wont  to  roam. 
Have  heard  fond  words  that  sought  to  paint 

My  future  foreign  home. 
I  must  be  &ee  to  wander  there. 

For,  parted  though  we  be. 
The  haunts  we  shared  have  soothing  tongues 

That  speak  of  Urn  to  me. 

I  mtist  be  free — ^life  wasteth  fast, 

And  I  am  fain  to  die — 
With  nature's  lovelv  solitudes 

And  nature's  children  niffh. 
N^,  plead  not :  sooner  shall  thy  hand 

The  summer  lightnin?  bind. 
Than  thy  false  love  shaU  wean  my  thoughts 

From  all  I'vb  left  behind. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOME  OP  GOETHE. 

BY  AN   OLD   TRAVELLER. 

There  is  nothing  prepossessing  in  the  external  appearance  of  the 
<<  Athens  of  Crermany."  Till  the  new  palace  was  erected,  Saxe  Weimar 
had  scarcely  a  single  handsome  building.  The  SlUtcr  Qttd^t,  the 
largest  street  within  the  city,  is  little  better  than  a  lane ;  and  the  streets 
which  have  been  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cemetery  are  only 
handsome  as  compared  with  the  meanness  which  preceded  them.  The 
theatre — for  the  opening  of  which  Schiller  wrote  his  beautiful  prologue 
to  WaUensteiu'— is  perfectly  plain  without,  and  I  was  told  that  the  in- 
terior was  equally  simple ;  but  there  was  no  performance  the  night  I  was 
at  Saxe  Weimar,  and  when  I  called  at  the  theatre  in  the  morning  neither 
money  nor  entreaties  could  procure  me  a  moment's  admission  beyond  the 
stage-door.  During  rehearsals  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  it  was  in  this 
,  instance  the  more  disappointing,  as  the  piece  they  were  reciting  was  the 
SBaQetljlein'^  Saget/  and  on  the  spot  where  the  author  hi^  himself 
assisted  at  its  first  performance.  To  tread  the  same  ground,  and  look 
upon  the  same  objects,  associates  us  more  spiritually  with  the  recollections 
of  an  eminent  man  than  the  sight  of  relics  deposited  in  glass  cases,  or 
chambers  that  have  been  desecrated  or  changed ;  and  there  are  number- 
less recollections  at  Saxe  Weimar  which  make  us  forget  its  architectural 
poverty.  The  houses  of  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Groethe,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  them,  give  its  streets  a  higher  interest  than  if 
every  building  was  a  palace. 

I  spent  above  an  hour  in  the  rooms — still  remaining  as  he  left  them— - 
and  amongst  the  relics  of  Goethe,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  worshippers ;  for  admirers  is  too  feeble  a  term  for  those  who  have 
felt  deeply  the  power  of  his  g^enius,  or  the  influence  of  Ids  personal 
acquaintance.  There  was  nothing  of  splendour,  nothing  even  of  a 
scholar's  luxuries.  The  handsome  copy  of  ^' Sardanapalus,  Foscari, 
and  Cain,**  presented  by  Lord  Byron,  was  carefully  folded,  as  it  had 
been  by  Goethe  himself,  in  a  sUh  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  placed,  with 
a  few  other  volumes,  in  a  drawer  apart ;  but  the  generality  of  his  books 
had  the  plain  air  of  actual  service,  and  most  of  them  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  long  life.  They  were  arranged  on  shelves  of  unpainted 
wood,  in  a  small  chamber  adjoining  his  study,  which  was  itself  as  plainly 
famished.  A  common  table,  a  deal  writing  desk,  a  few  shelves,  and  one 
or  two  cabinets  of  the  simplest  workmanship,  were  all  I  noticed.  Near 
his  desk  was  hung  a  plaster  medallion,  encircled  by  himself  with  an 
inscription  in  ink —  Scilicet  immenso  superest  ex  nomine  multum.  It  was 
a  profile  of  Napoleon,  which  had  fallen  from  the  wall  and  been  broken 
into  fragments  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  almost  at  the  moment 
it  was  lost.  The  coincidence  seems  to  have  made  considerable  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  Goethe,  who  was  present  when  it  fell,  and  by 
whom  the  fragments  had  been  reunited  and  carefully  preserved. 

Of  his  MSS.  I  was  shown  the  origmal  @t^6)iiu  ®OttftUitni  t>On 
SBcrlid[)ingen^  written  in  die  German  character,  in  1774  J  and  "  Erotica 
Romana,"  written  in  "Italian  hand,"  and  dated  1778.     My  companion 
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told  me  that  while  sitting  with  him  in  1816,  the  servant  having  ne- 
glected to  supply  them  with  wood,  Goethe  had  told  him  to  feed  the  stove 
with  the  manuscript  "  Erotica."  He  managed,  however,  to  conceal  and 
preserve  it,  and  evidently  felt  proud  at  having  saved  a  relic  from  the 
flames. 

In  one  part  of  the  room  were  materials  for  some  of  the  experiments 
connected  with  his  ^arbcttlcj^re  ;  and  in  the  cover  of  a  letter,  near  one 
of  the  windows,  were  some  fragments  of  coloured  silk,  which  had  an 
interest  of  a  different  description  when  I  heard  for  what  purpose  they  had 
been  employed.  It  appeared  that  his  grandchild  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  him  in  his  study.  He  was  too  kind-hearted  to  repel  her; 
and  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  he  placed  her  by  his  side, 
and  offered  some  small  new  coin  as  a  reward  for  unravelling  one  of  the 
silken  shreds :  an  occupation  that  generally  kept  her  quiet.  I  thought 
more  of  Goethe  after  nearing  this  trifling  anecdote  than  after  reading 
even  his  "  Faust."  A  mere  heartless  man  of  talent  must  be  little  better 
than  a  Mephistopheles. 

Adjoining  the  study  was  the  poet's  bedroom :  a  small  narrow  closet 
with  a  single  window  looking  into  the  garden ;  much  the  same  in  size 
and  appearance  as  I  have  seen  occupied  by  a  Franciscan  friar  in  his 
convent.  In  a  corner,  the  wall  of  which  was  tapestried  with  a  piece 
of  common  black-and-green  carpeting,  stood  his  bed,  small  and  un- 
curtained,  and  by  its  side  the  chair  in  which  he  died.  A  clock  that  had 
marked  the  hours  both  of  his  birth  and  death  was  placed  in  an  ante-room, 
where  there  were  also  his  collection  of  minerals  and  a  few  of  his  books. 

These  were  the  private  apartments ;  the  retirement  of  the  scholar  and 
man  of  genius ;  but  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  had  scarcely  an  inferior 
interest.  Here,  deposited  in  glazed  presses,  were  the  objects  which  had 
gratified  his  tastes  or  awakened  his  recollections  of  the  past.  Antiquities 
and  medals,  the  skuU  of  Vandyke,  bronzes,  arms,  and  all  the  anttcaglie 
that  a  poet  or  a  painter  loves  to  possess.  In  one  of  them  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  usual  beauty  of  style  and 
kindness  of  heart.  Its  commencement  alone  is  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  or 
impertinence  that  so  often  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  privacy  of  an  eminent 
man.  Venerable  and  much-respected  Sir,  are  the  words  with  which 
Scott — ^his  equal  in  talent  and  in  fame — thinks  it  right  to  preface  his 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Goethe.  How  many  of  the  small-fry  of  litera- 
ture have  approached  the  author  of  "Waverley"  himself  with  less  of 
reverence !  or  fancied,  in  the  abundance  of  their  self-esteem,  that  to  have 
addressed  any  one  as  "  venerable  and  much-respected  sir"  would  have 
been  a  lessening  of  their  own  consideration.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
I  cannot  pretend  to  remember,  but  I  recollect  that  its  effect,  as  that  of 
moft  of  his  other  writings,  was  to  make  me  think  better  of  human 
nature.  There  was  a  private  letter,  in  French,  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  introducing  to  him  a  son  of 
Lord  Mansfield ;  and  a  whole  portfolio  of  despatches  (addressed  to  Gene- 
ral Rapp)  by  the  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon's  officers. 

Then  there  was  the  volume  which  Goethe  used  to  call  his  "  Album" 
— a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  his  friends ;  and  when  I  had  looked  over 
these  more  hastily  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  had  still  to  see  a  treasury 
of  the  rich  offerings  which,  at  various  times,  had  been  made  to  him  by 
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his  countrymen  and  admirers.  They  were  deposited,  as  from  their  value 
and  interest  they  deserved  to  he,  in  an  iron  chest  secured  hy  several 
curiously-constructed  locks,  and  some  of  them  were  precious  even  as 
works  of  art.  There  was  a  crown  of  laurel,  the  leaves  of  gold,  the  berries 
of  emerald,  sent  from  Frankfort  in  1819  or  1820;  and  worthy,  for  its 
beauty  alone,  to  be  placed  among  the  regalia  of  an  emperor.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  detached  leaf  of  the  same  workmanship,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  as  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  wreath  was  ordered,  and  as  every 
year  of  his  life  added  a  fresh  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  Goethe,  his  admirers 
had  felt  that  their  offering  would  be  incomplete  without  a  type  of  the 
year  that  had  passed.  This  was  not  the  only  present  he  had  received 
from  his  native  town :  there  was  also  a  silver  drinking-cup  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  with  some  choice  hock,  and  bore  an  inscription  to  the 
e£Pect  that  "  the  mind  was  invigorated  by  wine,  and  there  could  be  no 
.fire  without  fuel."     Mr.  Gough  would  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

A  handsome  seal  of  enamelled  gold,  the  offering  of  fifteen  of  the  great 
poet's  British  admirers  (including  Scott,  Moore,  Carlyle,  &c.),  was 
engraved  with  the  motto  D^ttC  f^afi  abet  0(^ne  rafi — ^which  has  more 
meaning  (said  one  of  my  German  friends)  than  the  mere  words  import ; 
it  refers  not  exactly  to  *^  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise" 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

but  to  some  inward  impulse  to  <*  continued^  though  not  headlong^ 
progress  ;"  or  it  might  be  rendered  by  the  \jbAXxi  festina  lente.  These  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  costly  gifts  which  I  might  notice,  were  I  writing 
a  guide-book  or  a  catalogue. 

I  have  never  approached  the  private  life  of  a  man  of  genius — and  it 
has  not  always  been  as  a  stranger — without  being  as  much  struck  by  the 
discovery  of  his  habits  of  unwearied  application,  the  amount  of  his  actual 
manuai  labour^  as  I  had  previously  been  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents. 
Goethe's  correspondence  alone,  deposited  in  one  of  the  closets  of  the  book- 
room,  fyied  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  MS.  volumes ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  multifarious  labours,  he  kept  a  diary,  or  SagC^UCb/  that 
would  itself  form  an  extensive  work.  The  last  of  the  volumes  which 
c^mtmn  it  commences  January,  1831,  with  some  observations  on  Scott's 
Demonology,  and  ends  the  15th  March,  1832,  with  a  memorandum  of 
his  physician  Professor  Vogel's  account  of  a  recent  excursion  to  Jena, 
with  which  Goethe  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  On  the  22nd  he  died. 

The  visit  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  was  but  the  commencement 
of  my  literary  pilgrimage  through  Weimar.  There  were  still  to  be  seen 
the  houses  of  Schiller,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Herder ;  and  the  places  of 
their  sepulture. 

To  reach  the  last  resting-place  of  Schiller  and  of  Goethe,  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  take  a  rather  long  walk  to  the  ©Ottclatf Cf/  or  cemetery ;  an 
establishment  of  modern  date,  where  the  arrangements  fen*  the  prevention 
of  premature  interment  are  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  those  adopted 
at  Frankfort. 

.  JNear  its  centre  rises  a  Doric  chapel,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which 
forms  the  mausoleum  of  the  sovereigns  of  Saxe  Weimar,  their  coffined 
remains  being  deposited  in  its  vault.  It  was  here  the  Grand-Duke  Carl 
desired  that  the  bodies  of  his  friends,  the  poets  whom  he  had  loved  and 
honoured,  should  be  placed  beside  his  own ;  but  his  wishes  have  been 
e — VOL.  CIV.  NO.  ccccxiv.  P 
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neglected,  or  fouDd  incompatible  with  etiquette,  for,  though  admitted  to 
ihe  same  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  remains  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller  are 
placed  in  a  comer  apart,  and  at  a  very  respectful  distance  from  those  of 
grand-dukes  and  duchesses.  This — ^to  use  the  words  of  Herr  von  Raumer, 
on  a  diflferent  occasion— is  flctnltcb  un8  ntcfet  Wur&tg— a  wrong  done 
both  to  the  dead  and  the  living.  It  seems  like  carrying  the  formalitiet 
of  a  court  into  the  solemnities  of  another  world. 

We  returned  throngh  the  park — one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Gemiany) 
SB  it  has  always  been  described — and  passed  near  the  small  white  cottage 
that  generally,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  was  the  summer  residence  of 
Goethe,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  with  pleasant  remembrances  in  his 
verses  on  the  ®artcn|^OU^  om  ^att  It  has  no  pretension^  but  is  pre- 
cisely the 

Humble  shed. 

Where  roses  breathing. 

And  woodbines  wreathing, 
Around  the  windows  their  tendrils  spread ; 

which  Moore  describes  as  the  abode  of  love-^Theodore  Hook  calk  a 
dampery ;  and  those  "  in  smoky  cities  pent "  pause  to  look  at  in  thdr 
evening  walks,  and  envy. 

From  this  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  Grand-Ducal  Library 
—a  collection  of  about  130,000  volumes,  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  see  its 
books,  but  its  relics.  Here,  again,  was  Goethe,  in  the  bust  executed  a 
year  before  his  death  by  David,  and  inscribed  with  a  quotation  from 
Schiller ;  and  there  was  a  bust  of  Schiller,  with  a  quotation  from  Goethe. 
There  were  also  busts  of  Herder  and  of  Wieland ;  a  fine  portrait  of 
Charles  Y.  as  a  monk  (which  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  had  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  ^'  Clcnster  Life  ^) ;  an  engraved  one  of  Canning ;  and  a 
well-painted  full-length  of  the  Grand-Duke  Carl,  whose  cast  of  features 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  great  poet  whom  he  was  prottd  to  call 
his  friend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  name  of  the  grand- 
duke  or  the  autiior  of  <<  Faust " — ^the  @rOf  «^<r)09  or  the  @rof  SDtifttCr 
bad  been  the  most  frequently  repeated  to  me  during  my  brief  stay 
at  Saxe  Weimar.  I  had  still  to  see-^-nlisplayed  in  the  library  (as  Sir 
Walter  Scotfs  at  Abbotsford)^— the  dress  he  wore  at  courts  a  common 
dark-green  coat,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  preserved  with  as  much 
veneration  as  its  neighbouring  relic,  the  chorister's  dress  of  Luther;  a 
kind  of  coai^  brown  tunic,  well  worn,  and  apparently  without  much 
attention  to  a  virtue  which  is  still  not  very  strictly  regarded  by  a  nation 
who  only  use  baths  medxciiially. 

With  these  our  videhda  finished,  and  a  drive  of  less  than  two  hours 
brought  us  to  the  heights  above  Jena — the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of 
1806.  To  an  unprofessional  eye,  it  seems  impossible  that  such  steep 
acclivities  could  be  carried  against  a  strong  and  weU-placed  force.  My 
military  Mends  tell  me  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  appears.  Much  of 
the  fire  down  uneven  ground  is  ine£Bdctive ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  the 
bayonet,  victory  does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  locality. 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  recollections  of  Goethe. 
They  are,  I  confess,  of  little  amount ;  and — ^great  as  he  is — I  should  not 
speak  of  him  as  of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  would  we  not  give  for  notices 
of  Shakspeare's  habits  and  his  home,  even  such  as  those  which  I  have 
chaQCed  to  collect  of  Goethe  ? 
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BY  FLOBENTIA. 

The  IBomm  and  the  Capitol  by  Night— *<  In  Memoriam*'—- Legends  of  the  Chnroh 
of  the  Ani  Cooli — ^A  Scrap  of  Contemporary  History. 

I  l^BFT  the  party  with  whom  I  had  visited  the  Coliseam  deep  in  dis* 
cnssion  of  a  certain  emperor^s  supposed  admiration  of  an  English  lady, 
who,  if  report  speaks  true,  would  have  had  no  manner  of  objection  to 
re-enact  the  rdle  of  the  Montespan  or  the  Pompadour.  The  French 
ladies  had  been  charmed  with  the  coloured  lights  and  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  count  in  the  lower  gallery.  Every  one  was  talking.  I 
pined  for  solitude,  and  stole  away  along  the  Sacred  Way  towards  the 
Forum.  Once  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ladies'  shrill  voices,  not  a  sound 
broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  moon,  yet  high  in  the 
heavens,  cast  down  her  '^  dim  religious  light,"  the  stars  shone  out,  leading 
the  mind  io  other  spheres  balancing  in  space,  more  glorious  perchance 
than  our  earth  ;  the  night  breezes  blew  softly  by,  loaded  with  the  moist 
odour  of  flowers,  and  waved  the  daric  groves  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  stem 
and  repulsive  in  aspect  even  under  the  harmonious  influences  of  this  fair 
summer  night.  How  was  it  ?  Suddenly  a  cloud  came  before  my  eyes, 
the  present  vanished,  and  I  was  again  at  the  old  home,  the  pleasant  home 
where  I  was  bom.  How  my  heart  swelled  as  I  looked  at  the  bright 
English  woods  of  living  oak,  and  the  pretty  cfarden  sloping  to  the  sun, 
where  I  played  as  a  child !  and  there  was  the  verandah  and  the  dear 
round -ro<Mn,  and  the  books,  and  the  arm-chair,  and  one  that  sat  on  it,  so 
fondly  loved,  so  hardly  parted  from — one  I  never  may  see  again  !  Her 
fond  gaze  was  on  me  with  an  earnest  mother's  glance,  and  I  felt  her  soft 
hand.  But  hold, .  my  tears  I— -the  vision  had  fled— all  was  plain  around 
me,  and  my  soul  sickened  to  think  it  was  a  dream!  but  oh !  the  depths  of 
household  memories,  the  deep,  thriiling  chords lof  unutterable  love  that 
were  struck  in  that  brief  instant  of  my  spirit's  wandering  ! 

Opposite  the  Coliseum,  on  a  low  hill,  stands  a  lonely  portico,  its  altar 
broken  and  its  statues  gone,  once  forming  part  of  the  magnificent  temple 
desigfned  and  built  by  Adrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  and  to  Rome.  A 
forest  of  elegant  marble  arcades  on  either  side  towards  the  Forum  and 
the  Coliseum  marked  the  double  portico  elevated  on  marble  steps,  con- 
ceived by  the  imperial  architect  as  an  improvement  on  the  designs  of  the 
&mous  Apollodorus,  whose  skill  had  roused  his  envy,  and  whose  life  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  by  a  too  honest  criticism  ou  the  emperor's  erection. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  of  Apollodorus,  no  temple  in 
ancient  Rome  could  have  excelled  it  in  excellence  and  gp^ndeur.  The 
remains  of  the  pillared  colonnade  border  the  Sacred  Way,  on  which  I 
walked,  still  paved  with  great  blocks  of  stone,  worn  by  the  marks  of  the 
chariot-wheels  of  old  Rome !  What  a  world  of  recollections  does  it 
evoke !  What  tears  have  fallen  here— what  glory  passed  by !  How 
many  joyful  feet  have  rushed  along  it — what  noble  blood  has  soiled  it ! 
Here  passed  the  emperors  Augustus,  Nero,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Domitian, 
godt  and  priests,  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
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tolinus,  "  supremely  great  and  good,"  followed  by  the  most  gorgeous 
trains  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  ;  here  passed  the  triumphant  generals  and 
commanders  seated  in  burnished  chariots  of  gold — Trajan,  and  Titus, 
and  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Sylla — and  so  many  others,  crowned  with 
martial  laurels  won  from  barbarian  nations  whose  names  the  world  scarce 
knew,  bearing  the  front  of  celestial  Jove  himself  in  their  high  pride,  as 
the  voices  of  assembled  thousands  proclaimed  them  "  saviours  of  their 
country,"  and  saluted  the  victorious  legions  in  their  train,  while  heavy 
fell  on  those  gpreat  stones  the  feet  of  the  long  line  of  captives,  dragging 
their  clanking  chains ;  here  passed  the  sainted  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
to  the  damp  vaults  of  the  Mamestine  prison  under  the  lofty  shrine  ci 
Jupiter,  whose  altars  ere  long  were  to  fall  beneath  the  power  of  that 
faith  they  were  about  to  seal  with  their  blood ;  and  here  the  captive  Jews, 
chained  to  the  car  of  victorious  Titus,  licked  the  dust  before  the  Roman 
plebeians.  And  if  tears  have  fallen,  blood  has  also  been  spilt.  The  aged 
Galba  tottered  along  it  towards  the  Milliarum  Aureum,  where,  regardless 
of  his  grey  hairs,  the  savage  soldiers  mercilessly  massacred  him,  opposite 
the  Forum,  in  face  of  the  Roman  people,  who  dared  not  raise  a  voice  to 
stay  the  cruel  deed.  Vitellius,  too,  was  dragged  half  clothed  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  like  a  beast  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  shambles.  Here  in  early 
times  the  wicked  Tullia  passed,  mounted  in  her  chariot,  on  to  the  Forum, 
where  sat  her  husbapd  Lucius,  the  murderer  of  her  father,  whom  she 
saluted  king ;  here  Messalina,  proud  as  a  Juno,  displayed  her  voluptuous 
charms  and  perfumed  vestments  to  the  gaze  of  the  Romans.  Lucretia's 
footsteps  often  pressed  these  stones  when,  still  a  proud  and  happy  wife, 
she  passed  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  none  but  the  chastest 
matrons  dared  to  enter ;  out  by  hence  Yolumnia  and  Valeria  sped,  fired 
with  the  high  resolvd  of  saving  prostrate  Rome;  and  young  Virginia,  the 
sweetest  maid  in  Rome, 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand, 
And  her  satchel  on  her  arm, 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school, 
Nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  harm. 

The  elegant  Horace  himself  tells  us  he  loved  to  saunter  here  and  criti- 
cise the  passing  scene — and  Cicero,  with  his  imperious  wife,  Terentia— 
and  Catullus  and  Tacitus — and  Livy,  all  in  their  day  traversed  this  great 
world-thoroughfare,  ever  moving,  ebbing  and  flowing  with  multitudes 
from  the  basilicas,  the  temples,  the  forums,  the  circus  that  bordered  its 
sides,  where  stood  strange  uncouth  elephants  of  bronze,  side  by  side,  with 
the  statue  of  Horatius,  who  nobly  held  the  bridge  against  the  Etruscan 
army — one  man's  arm  against  a  host — and  of  the  brave  maiden  Cloelia, 
who,  rather  than  dwell  longer  in  the  camp  of  her  country's  enemies,  trusted 
herself  and  her  companions  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  "  to  whom  the 
Romans  pray." 

And  now,  I  have  reached  the  Forum.  How  lovely  it  is  here  under 
this  mild  and  tempered  light!  No  harsh  lines — no  rude  contrasts- 
no  incongruous  colours  now  are  visible  to  break  the  spell  that  haunts 
the  scene  of  the  mighty  past :  under  the  benignant  mantle  of  night  the 
present  has  vanished,  and  the  calm  moon  shines  but  on  the  remnants  of 
classic  Rome.     The  lonely  marble  pillars  stand  out  clear  and  bright^ 
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linking  together  hbtoric  recollections  of  the  palladian  splendour  that  once 
adorned  this  space  ;  lofty  arches  appear,  hearing  no  marks  of  decay,  hut 
fresh  and  snowy  as  when  first  dug  from  the  marhle  quarries ;  and  the 
deep  porticos  cast  long  shadows  over  the  modern  huildings,  which  now 
shrink  back,  ashamed  to  ohtrude  on  this  holy  gp:ound  haunted  by  the 
memories  of  grand  and  heroic  deeds,  and  sacred  in  the  world's  historic 
page  above  any  other  spot  on  God's  wide  earth.  It  is  an  awful  and  a 
solemn  thing  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Forum  by  night ;  the  darkness  of 
ages  and  the  dimness  of  decay  is  imaged  by  the  heavy  gloom  hanging 
around  the  mysterious  precincts,  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead,  whose  shadows  seem  to  linger  about  the  habitations  they  lov^  so 
well  when  living.  Here  then  stood  that  venerable  Forum,  the  hearth 
and  home  of  early  as  of  imperial  Rome  ;  the  market,  the  exchange,  the 
judgment-seat,  the  promenade,  the  parliament ;  where  lived,  and  moved, 
and  loved,  and  fought  that  iron  nation  predestined  to  possess  the  earth — 
founded  in  the  fabulous  days  when  the  world  was  young,  and  the  gods 
loved  *'  the  daughters  of  men,"  and  descended  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth — by  Romulus  on  the  field  when  he  waged  battle  with  the  Sabine 
forces.  Finding  that  his  troops  were  fiying  before  the  enemy,  and  that 
no  one  would  face  about  to  fight,  Romulus  knelt  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrified  soldiers,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  ^*  Father 
Jupiter"  to  defend  and  re-establish  his  people  now  in  extreme  peril. 
Jupiter,  it  was  believed,  heard  and  g^nted  the  prayer ;  for  the  fugitives, 
struck  with  sudden  reverence  for  their  king,  turned  and  re-formed  their 
broken  lines,  and  in  their  turn  repulsed  the  advancing  Sabines.  But  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  the 
Great  Circus,  rushing  down  from  the  Aventine  between  the  opposing 
armies,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms — 
calling  now  on  a  Roman  husband,  now  on  a  Sabine  father  or  brother  to 
desist — stayed  the  fight  by  their  cries,  lamentations,  and  entreaties,  with 
appeals  too  eloquent  to  resist.  Peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  and  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  offered  sacrifices  and  joined  in  amity 
and  eternal  friendship  with  Romulus — ^burying  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Sabine  women  in  the  foundations  of  the  Forum.  Tarquinius  Prisons  raised 
around  it  spacious  porticos  to  screen  and  temper  the  halls  from  the  sun 
and  wind,  and  built  shops  for  the  foreign  wares  that  came  from  Ostia, 
and  from  Antium,  and  Etruria,  as  the  city  grew  rich  and  flourishing — 
those  shops  for  ever  famous  as  the  place  where  perished  Virginia  by  her 
father's  hand,  before  the  ivory  chair  of  the  detested  Appius,  who,  powerful 
and  imperious  as  he  was,  surrounded  by  the  lictors,  and  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  fasces,  could  not  force  a  Roman  virgin  to  shame.  By  the 
spirit  of  Lucretia  the  haughty  tribune  strove  in  vain ! 

I  endeavourel  to  rebuild  the  fallen  walls  of  the  Forum  such  as  they 
afterwards  appeared — a  vast  and  noble  enclosure — pillared  on  double 
rows  of  marble  columns,  open  arcades,  and  majestic  porticos,  stretching 
away  in  long  lines  towards  the  temple-capped  Capitoline  Mount,  rising 
at  the  further  extremity.  Between  the  two  long,  pillared  aisles,  rose  a 
low  wall  of  division,  hung,  in  the  time  of  CsBsar,  with  splendid  draper}', 
descending  in  heavy  folds  from  the  ceiling,  more  effectually  to  shelter 
the  togaed  senators  and  tribunes  and  patricians  that  paced  up  and  down 
the  long  arcades  on  brilliant  mosaic  floors,  or  sat  in  judgpnent  within 
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the  flenate-house,  giving  laws  to  the  universe.     Innumerable  statues, 
modelied  by  the  best  sculptora  of  Greece  and  Rome,  broke  the  lines  of 
the  colonnades,  while  brilliant  paintings  lit  up  the  walls  within  whose 
ample  enclosure  rose  great  basilicas — the  Optima,  the  ^milian,  and  the 
Julian,  besides  the  CoBoitium,  where  the  Curiae  m^— whose  walk  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  cruel  scoui^^g  inflicted  <m  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  P4uly  before  they  were  led  out  to  die.     The  rostra  stood  within  the 
endosure  of  the  Forum^  ccmtaining  the  orator's  pulpit,  where  Rome  had 
io  often  hung  enchanted  over  the  eloquence  of  Cicero ;  Mark  Anih<»iy 
bad  fired  the  populace  to  revenge  '*  great  Csesar's  &11,"  the  mutilated 
body  lying  exposed  before  him ;  Caius  Gracchus  melted  the  heartsi>of  Us 
audience  ;  and  Manlius  sou^t  to  suspend  the  Bsital  sentence  banging 
aver  him,  as  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol,  and  bade  his  countrymen :  re- 
member his  arm  alone  had  sustained  it.     Close  at  hand  was  the  tribmal 
where  the  magistrates  sat  on  ivory  chairs,  whence  came  the  decree  of 
Brutus,  condemning  his  own  sons  to  die,  and  of  Titus  Manlius,  who  fre- 
fisrred  his  son's  death  at  his  tribunal,  rather  than,  living,  know  him  dis- 
obedient to  the  consular  power  he  wielded — barbarous  rigour,  that 
afterwards  wrought  such  grief  and  woe,  when  power  and  injustice  went 
hand-in-hand  in  Rome.      Near  grew  the    NuminaHs — the  mysterious 
fig-tree— whose  shade  sheltered  Romulus  and  Remus  while  the  wolf 
suckled  them.     In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  enclosed  by  a  temple. 
The  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  with  its  roof  of  bronze,  stood  near  the  Comitium, 
wcular  in  shape,  and  6haate  and  pure,  as  suitable  to  the  virgin  daughter 
of  Saturn,  where  the  sacred  virgins,  clad  in  long  white  vestments  bor- 
dered with  imperial  purple,  tended  the  sacred  fire  under  the  image  of 
the  goddess,  and  guarded  the  Trojan  Palladium — the  golden  i^eld--ton 
whose  preservation  it  was  said  Rome's  existence  depended.     Behind  the 
temple,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  rose  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks^  <te- 
voted  to  silence  and  repose,  where  the  dark  branches  waved  over  Ae 
tombs  of  the  departed  vestals,  whose  spirits  it  was  believed  passed  at 
once  to  the  del^hts  of  Elysium.     Under  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  xiear  the 
ahrine  of  Vesta,  a  pure  fountun  of  freshest  water  gushed  into  a  msg- 
xufioent  marble  basin,  close  to  the  portico  of  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Castor  and  PoUux.     It  was  said,  and  believed,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus,  the  great  twin  brethren,  mounted  on  snow- wlute  horses 
and  radiant  in  celestial  beauty,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Forum,  and 
announced  to  the  anxious  and  expectant  multitude  the  victory  gained  by 
dieir  fellow-citizens  over  the  Etruscans.     At  this  fountain  they  stopped 
and  refreshed  their  horses,  and  when  asked  whence  they  came  and  by 
yrhat  name  men  called  them,   they  suddenly  disappeared.      So  l^e 
Romans  raised   a  temple  to  their  honour  by  the  spring  where  Aey 
bad  stood  on  mortal  earth. 

Where  now  the  moon  lights  up  a  barren  space,  the  Lake  of  Cvotius 
once  yawned  in  the  midst  of  the  Fc»:um,  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
.  of  the  superstitious  senators,  who  judged  the  omen  so  awful,  that  the 
god's  anger  could  alone  be  allayed  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  Rome  deemed 
to  be  most  precious — a  bold  and  noble  warrior,  who,  armed  cap-il-pie, 
flung  himself  headlong  into  the  gulf. 

Afterwards  Domitian  raised,  as  it  were  in  derision,  a  colossal  statue 
of  himself  over  this  spot  where  the  ground  had  closed,  hallowed  by 
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patriotic  reeollectioDS.  Beside  it  stands  the  single  column  of  Fhocas, 
still  remaining,  once  crowned  by  his  g^ed  statue  ;  while,  to  the  right, 
the  massive  pile  of  the  triumphant  j^ch  of  Severus  flings  down  black 
shadows  on  the  marble  stairs  descending  from  the  CapitoL 

The  Capitol,  the  heart  of  Rome  and  sanctuary  of  the  Pagan  world, 
j^iat  scene  of  palladian  magnificence,  stood  forth  in  my  fancy  radiant 
jmd  glorious,  piled  with  terraces  of  pUlared  temples,  and  superb  porticos, 
and  lofty  arches,  rising  above  each  other,  as  it  were  the  abodes  of  the 
godn  on  earth,  watching  what  passed  below  among  the  duldren  of  men. 
Sere,. amidst  statues,  monuments,  and  columns,  rise  sumptuous  temples, 
dedicated  to  Peace,  to  Vespasian,  Jupiter,  Feretrius,  and  Saturn ;  while, 
4»owoing  the  hill,  and  overlooking  tne  Forum,  is  the  Tabularium,  sur- 
j»undied  by  long  ranges  of  open  porticos,  within  whose  walls  hang  re- 
.eorded^  on  tables  of  brass,  the  treaties  Home  concluded  with  friemls  or 


Around  is  the  open  space  called  the  Intermontium,  between  the  rising 
peaks  of  the  hill,  where  grew  a  few  shattered  time  worn  oaks,  endeared 
Iq  the  plebs  by  the  recollection  that  Romulus  made  this  spot  at  all  times 
Ahe  most  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  to  all  who  sought  the  hospitality 
of  his  new  city — all  crimes,  all  treasons  safely  harboured  here !  Above, 
to  the  right,  elevated  high  over  the  clustered  temples,  arches,  and  palaces, 
uprose  the  awful  fane  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  at  once  a  fbrtresa — ^founded 
Km  a  precipice-<-and  a  sanctuary,  containing  the  faial  oracles  of  the 

r.iutelar  deities,  from  its  size,  name,  splendour,  and  the  dignity  of  its 
wonhip^  exceeding  any  other  edifice  in  the  world — the  most  venerable 
and;  the  most  gorgeous  pile  that  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive, 

.  adorned  with  i3l  that  art  could  invent,  and  blazing  with  the  plunder  of 
ibe  world.  Here  came  the  consub  to  assume  the  military  dress,  and  to 
ofier  Mcrifices  before  proceeding  to  battle  ;  here,  on  special  seasons  of 
danger,  the  senate  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  god  presiding  over 
the  dfistinias  of  the  people  ;  here  the  laws  were  displayed  to  the  citizens, 
and  tibe  most  gorgeous  religious  rites  performed.  The  facade,  turned 
towards  the  south  and  east,  consisted  of  a  gigantic  portico  supported  by 
m  ranges  of  columns  ; .  statues  of  gilt  bronze  alternated  with  the  pillars, 
^on  which  were  suspended  countless  trophies  of  victory  and  magnificent 
shields  and  plates  of  gold,  along  with  the  glittering  arms  won  from  bar- 
barian enemies  of  the  gods,  togetlier  with  the  swords,  and  axes,  and 
diields  worn  by  generals  who  had  returned  victorious  to  Rome  and  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  a  military  triumph ;  statues  of  gilt  bronze  were 
xanged  along  the  roof,  covered  in  with  tiles  of  gilt  brass,  all  save  die 
.OOpola,  which  was  open,  disdaining  any  other  roofing  but  the  skies ; 
Juporb  basso-relievos  decorated  the  entablature  and  frieze,  while  vast 
colonnades  of  the  most  precious  coloured  marbles  extended  from  either 
fide  of  the  central  temple,  linking  the  side  porticos  of  almost  equal 
aplendour.     That  to  the  right  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  that  to  the  left  to 

.  Minerva,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  terrible  god  who  sat  enthroned 
within  the  gilded  walls  of  the  central  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  statues  of 
the  inferior  deities,  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem,  and  wearing  a  toga 
of  purple,  holding  in  his  hand  the  awful  thunder  destined  to  destroy  the 
raemies  of  imperial  Rome.  Jupiter,  '*  supremely  great  and  good,"  had 
]ieT«r,  according  to  the  Romans,  condescendea  to  inhabit  any  other 
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earthly  abode,  and  was  particularly  propitious  when  approached  in  his 
awful  temple  on  the  Capitol,  where  his  altars  burned  with  perpetual  in- 
cense, spread  by  imperial  hands,  and  generals,  kings,  and  potentates  came 
from  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  to  offer  costly  sacrifices  and  worship. 

Beyond  the  Tabularium,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  where  the 
moon  lights  up  a  mass  of  dingy  walls,  uprose  the  citadel  built  on  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  its  base  once  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  This 
fortress,  conquered  by  the  indig^nant  Sabines,  and  so  heroically  de- 
fended by  Manlius  against  the  Gauls,  is  now  no  more;  not  a  vestige 
remains,  save  the  '*  brazen  images"  of  those  patriotic  geese  that  woke 
the  echoes  on  that  dark  night  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Rome, 
preserved  in  the  modern  Campidoglio.  A  temple  dedicated  <:to  Juno 
Moneta  was  afterwards  built  on  the  £)undations  of  the  house  of  Manlius, 
where  the  archives  of  the  city  and  the  public  treasury  were  kept.  And 
what  was  this  mighty  city  that  I  have  sought  to  disinter  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past,  and  to  rebuild,  standing  alone  in  the  Forum  under  the 
moon's  pale  light  ?  Within  its  precincts  the  dark  ilex  and  cyprefls- 
branches  waved  over  altars,  grottos,  and  tombs,  in  thirty-two  sacrtd 
groves.  Fourteen  aqueducts  once  linked  the  city  with  the  Alban  and 
Sabine  Hills,  drawing  large  rivers  and  softly  gushing  mountain  springs  to 
feed  its  fountains,  palaces,  and  circuses.  From  the  golden  milestone  in 
the  Forum,  roads  extended  over  the  whole  world— the  Appian,  the  regina 
viarum,  passing  through  Naples  to  Brindisi,  the  Flaminian,  the  Aurelian, 
the  Latin  ^milian  and  Salarian  Ways.  On  those  endless  high-roads^in 
the  sumptuous  palaces,  under  the  countless  porticos,  in  the  temples,  the 
forums  (of  which  Rome  reckoned  fourteen,  each  of  surpassing  magni- 
ficence), the  circuses,  the  baths,  all  monuments  of  the  luxury,  the  power, 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitants circulated.  Fifty-six  public  baths  of  unrivalled  size  and  splendour 
served  as  a  promenade  and  recreation  to  a  luxurious  people.  Two  im- 
mense ampmtheatres  and  two  circuses,  each  accommodating  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  amused  the  idleness  of  this  vast'  multitude. 
Five  vast  lakes  for  naval  combats,  thirty-six  marble  arches  <£  triumph, 
nineteen  public  libraries,  forty-eight  obelisks,  and  a  universe  of  marble, 
bronze,  and  stone  statues,  people  anew  the  city  with  an  elegant  and 
refined  splendour. 

Where  now  the  desolate  Campagna  clasps  the  fallen  city  with  a  zone 
of  rural  beauty — buildings,  streets,  markets,  temples,  gardens— the 
environments  of  an  immense  city  once  appeared.  The  fatal  pregnant 
beauty  of  this  district  tells  a  tale  of  former  splendour,  even  after  cen- 
turies of  ruin,  and  amid  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  south.  Rome 
once  extended  to  Otricoli  (a  day's  journey  distant),  to  Ostia  (where  Uie 
sea  bore  merchandise  and  riches  to  its  shores),  to  Tivoli  and  Albano ;  and 
then  came  the  enchanting  villas,  and  the  wealthy  farms  and  rich  vine- 
yards of  the  emperors  and  the  nobles,  nestling  in  the  sofb  valleys,  end 
dotting  the  distant  mountains  with  incredible  fertility  and  Arcadian 
beauty. 

It  IS  said  that  when  Hormisdas,  the  Persian  architect,  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Constantino  into  Rome,  he  was  so  astonished  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  buildings,  that  he  supposed  he  had  passed  through  the  finest 
portion  of  the  city,  while  still  upwards  of  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
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Forum !  Bat  Rome — still  bearing  even  in  her  decline  the  heavenly  keys, 
conferring  the  sacred  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  the  Catholic  world,  and 
the  gulden  crown  for  the  head  of  imperial  Caesar — no  longer  wears  the  glit- 
tering robes  of  purple  and  gold  as  of  yore,  the  universe  no  longer  quails 
under  her  iron  sceptre ;  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  age,  and  ruin,  have 
wrinkled  her  imperial  brow ;  her  lofty  spirit  has  fled,  her  head  is  bent 
down  in  the  dust>  and  she  weeps,  for  tne  days  of  her  mourning  are  come ! 
But,  in  the  midst  of  my  joy  and  happiness  at  being  in  Rome,  Death 
came  like  a  dark  shadow  between  me  and  the  living,  obscuring  the  bright, 
enticing  world,  and  spreading  his  gloomy  wings  over  one  I  lovcfd. 
Death  came  with  his  icy  breath,  to  tell  me  that  this  world  is  but  a 
passing,  many-hued  vision,  and  that  art,  and  intellect,  and  earthly  ^an- 
deur,  and  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  delights  of  learning,  and  the 
intoxication  of  science,  must  all  fall  before  the  mysterious  summons  to 
that  unseen  world,  towards  which  each  moment  we  are  hastening !  It 
came- like  a  sad  but  wholesome  lesson,  for  I  had  been  too  happy.  'A 
lovely  girl,  not  yet  twenty,  had  come  from  the  distant  shores  of  the 
New  World  to  seek  for  health  tinder  these  warm  Italian  skies.  She  was 
beautiful,  thb  young  American — ^beautifiil  with  the  type  of  her  Indian 
blood-— dark,  restless,  gazelle  eyes,  fringed  by  long  silken  eyelashes,  and 
brown  hair,  braided  over  a  chiselled  forohead,  pure  as  a  ^ladonna ;  but 
there  was  death  in  the  fragile  form  and  rosy  complexion  of  those  thin 
cheeks.  Yet  the  was  young  and  full  of  hope,  Ufa  lay  so  fresh  and  ^Eur 
before  her,  and  she  fought  valiantly  with  her  insidious  enemy.  Her 
gaiety,  her  grace,  her  goodness,  and  a  certain  mernr  roguishness,  that 
became  her  prettily,  seemed  to  defy  the  dark  fate  loommg  in  the  distance. 
We  forgot  she  was  ill,  for  she  was  the  gayest  of  us  all,  and  entwined 
round  our  very  hearts.  But  the  dreary  day  came,  in  the  early  spring, 
when  even  Italian  winds  are  chill  and  wintry.  She  sank,  and  sank. 
Still  ever  and  anon  abundant  youth,  and  the  fresh  blood  in  her  veins, 
bounded  forth,  and  she  fought  sorely  with  the  foe..  But  her  hours  were 
numbered,  and  the  angel  of  death  descended  upon  that  once  cheerful 
house,  and  bore  our  pretty  flower  to  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gardens.     In 

''pity  to  her  innocence  and  youth  the  dread  visitant  came  soflly  and 
gently.  She  died  sitting  in  her  chair,  and  none  knew,  until  she  was  cold, 
but  that  «he  peacefully  slumbered.  Sleep  it  was — ^but  a  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  awaking  to  the  soft  voice  of  beloved  friends.  Oh !  there  was 
grief,  horror,  and  misery,  and  despair,  when  we  knew  that  she  was  called 

■«way;  It  was  a  scene  too  harrowing  to  describe.  Then  there  came 
^ends  of  her  own  land — holy,  pious  women  like  the  blessed  saints  of  old-^— 
snd  they  performed  every  office  tenderly  and  kindly,  usually  left  to 

■  menials  and  hirelings.  But  they  loved  her  too  well  not  to  attire  ner  them- 

:  solves  for  the  last  solemn  ceremony. 

)A11  honour  to  those  noble-minded  American  mothers  who  had  the 
fiirtitude  to  step  between  the  dead  and  the  living;  their  names  are 

■lurely  registerea  in  heaven  for  this  high  act  of  Christian  sympathy, 
and  their  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  mighty  day 
of  reckoning !  They  laid  her  on  the  bier  in  the  same  room  where 
her  merry  laugh  had  so  lately  echoed,  and  where  we  had  geized  with 
delight  at  her  beauty.  A  plain  deal  shell,. the  boards  uncovered,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  custom,  enclosed  her  virgin  form.     Did  I  speak  of 
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beauty  ?  Neuter  did  she  look  half  so  fur.  Death  had  spared  her  even  a 
^h,  and  she  laj  calm  and  composed  as  a  sleeping  infiemt — alabaster  was 
not  more  white.  The  long  lashes  fringed  her  pde  cheeks — a  wreath  of 
white  roses  bound  her  temples,  and  the  white  shroud^  and  the  masses  of 
xjch  auburn. bair.  A  crucmi^  lay  on  her  breast,  and  white  flowers,  fit 
emblems  of  her  maiden  innocence,  strewed  the  coffin.     Never  before  had 

'  I  looked  on  ih^  &ce  of  the  dead ;  but  here  was  no  horror ;  death  was 
flisermed  of  all  his  tarors,  and  seemed  but  the  gentle  mesaenger  to 
(iteraal  peace  in  the  far-off  fetherland  above.  There  was  no  zeserve  or 
J8fusal  m  the  survivors  to  receive  the  fympathy  of  Mends.  We  sat 
found  the  darkened  room  in  solemn  contemplation,  and  pcaved  befinre 
the  Uer.  Eteriiity  seamed  there,  and  the  sweet  dead  limcea  us  to  the 
world  of  spirits  wbitber  we  must  all  go.  The  crowd  and  the  garish 
world  buzzed  and  jarred  around^  heedless  of  our  great  grief.  :  Day  and 
:night  we  sat  beside  the  corpse  and  watched ;  no  one  would  leave  ber ; 
there  was  a^ell  around  her  even  in  death-^^-that  sweet  giri  I  But  on 
the  evening  c^  the  seocmd  day  there  came  many  steps,  and  wbisperings.of 
ftn^ge  voices,  and  strange  foams  appeared  like  spirits  of  evil,  fiearful  jko 
belftold,  all' clothed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  only  their  eyes  were  visible 
through  the  sei^  garments;  they  bore  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
presa^.  round  our  b^red.  We  took  one  last  look^impreaaed  one  last 
liss  on  the  pale^  icy  lips— «^ttered  fresh  flowers  over  the  bier,  and  she 
waa  borne  out  by  the  bl^ck  gliding  ghests.  A  long  proeeasion  Jotrmed 
la  the  street — fMriests,  and  monks,  and  choristers;  and  I  saw  her  oveiv 
^OUMjed  by:.the  paU--th€!  white  crown  of  roses  at  hec  head,  and  a  cross 
of  flstwers  ai  her  feet;  and  the  low  diant  burst  forth,,  and  the. tapers 

.  glimmered  in  jthe  dark  stneet^  and  she  was  gone  fiom  usj^  ewr! 

^^  And  who,"  fliud  L ^  ^*  will  watch  over  our  dear  S — r«<-  toHugbt 

,  i«  the  dark,  lonely  diundi  ?'* 

'<  The  angehi,  lore,"  replied  W ,  ''will  be  th«re ;  they  will  gufrd 

ourabter!" 

I  have  already  meBtiooisd  the  church  of  the  Ara  Ooeli,  and  its  miracu* 
lou9  and  v^ry  ugly  Bambmo  JSanto,  wUch,  at  the  time  of  tfie  revolution, 
idrove  about,  they  say,  in  the  Pope's  state  carriage,  by  order  of  the 

.  ^vemment,  to.  visit  the  sick  who  invoked  it  Beside  the  splendid 
mompnes  tjbat  ding  to  these  mouldering  walls,  now  fiiling  into  a  second 
•deoay,  as  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  glittering  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 

:  tolinns,  thei»  is  much  that  is  venerable  and  interesting  in  its  ardhitecture 
and  ^i«iditi<ms.  It  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
elevated  above  the.  modem atrocture  of  the  Campidoglio,  designed. by 

>  Jfiohael  Angelo--Hto  iny  mind  one  of  the. many  ^/So^co^  committed  by  that 
ftdtraordinary  man.  The  principal  antrance  is  reached  by  a  broad  and 
lofty  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twentyfour  marble  steps,  evidently  a 

.  jaemnant  of  the  Pagan  temple.  At  Christmas-time  it  is  the  custom  to 
form  a  solemn  procesmon  witJiin  the  church,  when  the  Bamluno  is  carried 
in  triumph,  followed  by  priests  in  ridi  vestments,  carrying  lights  and  in- 

.  isense,  and  a  long  line  ^  the  dark-robed,  barelboted  Franciscan  monks, 

,  ,to  whom  the  Bambino  belongs,  which  they  declare  to  have  been  carved 
by  a  iFrandbcan  pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  wHoh  grew  on  the  .Mount  of 
Olives,  and  painted  by  St.  Luke,  while  the  monk  isl^t  over  his  work. 
As  4lie  procession  passes,  the  entrance  it  is  held  up  &r..  ven^Ation  tp  the 
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found  of  solemn  music  and  chanting,  when  hundreds  of  die  lower  classes 
of.  the  modem  plehs  prostrate  themselves  on  the  long  flight  of  steps, 

.  grouped  in  yarious  attitudes  of  delight,  admiration,  and  awe.  Some  are 
JO  .devout  as  actually  to  ascend  the  st^s  on  their  knees,  in  the  same 

.  auuner  as  at  die  Scala  Santa,  in  honour  of  the  Santo  Bambino.     The 

<:  «rowd  within  the  church  was  so  dense  and  exceedingly  ill-savoured  that  I 
•i|M|k^  scarcely  r^ijpain  to  see  the  cereoKmy  out. 

,,  4^  this.&^vo  season  the  Presqpio  is  also  exhibited  in  one  of  the  side- 
elMf<9lS)  and  is  mnch  visited,  as  being  the  best  in  Rome.     A  species  of 

!  ibeptre  it  formed,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  altar,  on  which  appear  fuU- 

.,  $h&i  figures  of  Jose|^  and  Mary,  holding  in  her  arms  the  Bamlnno, 

,  mwing  its  diamond  crown,  and  glittering  with  gold  offerings  and  jewels. 

:  Befi»re  them  are  prostrated  the  shepherds,  their  sheep  reposing  near ;  in 

,  Ibe  jpeoesses  of.  the  grotto-stable  i^pear  the  oxen  feeding  in  their  stalls ; 

>,  -vldW  above^  in  a  glory,  heaven  opens,  and  the  Almighty,  surrounded  by 
ihe«daBtialho9ti6,  gazes  on  the  touching  scene,  linking  the  Grodhead  with 
wmnkiifid.     As  the  representation  is  extremely  graceful,  and  the  figures 

.  artistically  correct  in  (brapery  and  expression,  1  must  confess  that  1  viewed 
with  pleasure  a  sacred  picture  recalling  to  my  mind  the  humiliation  and 
love  of  our  divine  Saviour  thus  visibly  brought  home  to  the  imagina- 

.  tion. ,  By  Catholics  it  is  contemplated  with  unquestioning  and  unaffected 

.  ffiperenoQand  gratitude  ;  they  adore  the  Saviour  in  the  symbolic  image, 
and  earnest  prayers  and  long  looks  of  love,  heaving  sighs  and  teaHul 
ejres^  evidence  this  intensity  of  their  feelings.  The  Presepio  is  not  shown 
imtil  the  &]]mg  day  permits  of  an  artificial  light  When  the  body  of  the 
chunch  is  in.  deep  gloom  this  one  bright,  happy,  genial  spot  jhines  out^ 
shedding  floods  of  typical  and  positive  light  around.  After  about  an 
fapw  a  Franciscan  monk  appears  on  the  stage,  blows  out  the  lights,  and 

,  ,lets  down  a  curtain,  tenninating  the  exhibition  in  a  most  primitive 
.miuuier. 

.  Opposite,  for  ten  succesmve  days  after  Christmas,  little  children,  pre- 
TiouMy  instructed  by  the  monks,  mount  on  a  kind  of  wooden  pulpit, 

'  •  erected  beside  a  column,  and  pronounce  a  discourse,  or  sermon,  on  the  gub« 
joct  of  the  divine  Saviour's  lowly  birth  and  humble  inf&nt  years.  Some 
-iif  the  children,  all  very  young,  perform  their  part  admirably,  and  are  full 
of  fire  and  animation ;  their  httle  eyes  shining,  and  fat,  chubby  arms 

.  aaised,  they  gesticulate  with  an  energy  and  scream  with  a  vigour  of 
Ifmgs  quite  Italian,  as  they  stand  opposite  the  mildly  illuminated  Pre- 

, 46010^  and  point  with  their  tiny  fingers  towards  the  image  of  Him  through 
IFAom  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  can  alone  find  redemption. 

Everything  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  leads  the  mind  to  die  touch- 

..<Wag  contemplation  of  the  young  and  feeble  years  of  the  son  of  God. 
VHiat  a  world  of  beauty  is  there  in  the  idea !  A  church  dedicated  to 
that  Virgin  who  was  pronounced  **  blessed  above  women,"  and  devoted  to 
display  and  glorify  the  child-like  obedience  and  gentleness  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  now  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  awful  sanctuary  where  cruel 

.  moA  unnatural  demons  once  had  rule,  the  pure,  gracious,  and  merciful 
.  Maxy  usurping  the  altar  of  Jupiter  I  Rome,  in  her  many  astounding 
oontrasts,  offers  none  more  striking.  The  master  of  Olympus  has  vanished, 
lot. his  stately  temple  has  furnished  the  columns  which  support  her  shrine; 
the  very  gold  that  gilds  the  roof  was  a  spoil  gained  from  the  Turks 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
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Immediately  over  tbe  high  altar  is  a  curious  inscription,  in  large  golden 
letters,  recalling  a  miracle  remarkable  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome. 
**  Reg^na  Coeli  latare  alleluia"  is'engraven  there,  and  thus  runs  the  chro- 
nicle : — In  t^e  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  sainted  ahd  exalted 
Pope,  a  horrible  pestilence  ravaged  the  city.  To  intercede  with  the 
Almighty  for  his  afflicted  servants  a  great  procession  was  formed  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a.d.  596,  from  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  to  St.  Peter's, 
situated  at  extreme  and  opposite  ends  of  the  city,  to  implore  mercy, 
find  call  on  the  people  generally  to  repentance.  The  pontiff  hims^ 
headed  the  assembled  thousands,  and  as  the  long  line  of  the  sacred 
pageant  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  under  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  celestial  voices  are  said  to  have  been  beaard'in 
the  air,  singing,  '^  Regina  Coeli  latare  alleluia,"  the  Pope  and  the  vast 
multitude  responding,  as  if  by  inspiration,  **  Ora  pro  nobis.*'  Oreg 
also,  it  is  said,  beheld  an  angel  radiant  with  celestial  effulgence  sheath 
a  fiery  sword.  That  very  day  the  plague  ceased,  in  memory  of 
miraculous  event  a  procession  takes  place  every  year  on  St.  Mark^isi  day; 
a  statue  of  bronze,  representing  an  angel  sheathmg  a  swbrd,  was'phu^ 
on  the  summit  of  Adrian's  tomb,  ever  afterwards  named,  in  memoiy "bf 
the  vision,  Castel  San  Angelo ;  the  words  "  Regina  Coeli"  were  incdt- 
porated  by  the  Catholic  Church  into  her  offices,  and  the  inscription  I  haVe 
mentioned  engpraved  on  the  arch  over  the  high  altar  in  the  church  oPt&e 
Ara  Coeli.  ■" 

But  I  have  yet  to  mention  another  most  curious  legend  belbre 
leaving  this  church,  so  venerable  by  its  ecclesiastical  traditions.  "To 
the  left  of  the  high  altar  I  was  shown  a  chapel  dedicated  to  H^tttt, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  I  read  another  inscription  which  excit^ 
my  curiosity.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  expressed  "that  the  chapel 'ii^ 
called  Ara  Coeli,  and  was  erected  In  the  very  place  where  it  was  suppoded 
the  Virgin  appeared  in  a  glory  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  curidtis 
tradition  arose  from  the  following  circumstance  : — ^Augustus  is  sidd  to 
have  demanded  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  "  who,  after  him,  should  be  the 
master  of  the  world  ?"  The  oracle  was  silent.  Again  a  second  tiilie 
he  offered  sacrifice,  but  the  god  deigned  no  reply.  At  length,  stiill 
pressed  by  the  emperor,  after  a  solemn  pause,  it  spake  and  said  :  ^^  Thut 
a  Jewish  child,  God  himself,  and  the  master  of  gods,  is  about  to  dilive 
Apollo  from  his  seat,  therefore  expect  no  longer  any  answers  from'  his 
altars."  Augustus,  astonished  and  confounded  at  the  reply,  retired,  iisid 
immediately  caused  an  altar  to  be  erected  on  the  Capitol,  bearing  Ae 
inscription,  "  Ara  primogeniti  Dei."  .  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  beheild 
in  a  vision  a  virgin  of  surpassing  beauty  seated  on  the  altar,  holdiiig  a 
child  in  her  arms,  while  a  voice  proclaimed  "Haec  ara  Filii  Dei  est;"  fltid 
therefore,  it  is  said,  Augustus  would  allow  no  one  afterwards  to  calltSm 
a  god.  :  f 

History  informs  us  that  a  Sybil  (the  Tiburtine)  lived  in  early  days' at 
Tivoli,  the  remains  of  whose  beautiful  temple,  overhanging  the  precipite, 
washed  by  foaming  cascades,  still  remains.  An  oracle  is  known  to  nave 
existed  there  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  consulted  it 
during  his  residence  at  the  far-famed  villa,  whose  gigantic  ruins  still  ex- 
tend over  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  enclose  and  sh^lfer 
the  beautiful  town,  its  fragrant  valleys,  and  delicious  rivers  and  wiiffer- 
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falls.  As  to  the  vision  which  is  said  to  have  visited  Augustus,  it  is  no 
more  incredihle  than  the  universally  admitted  fact  that  his  successor,  Con- 
stantine,  was  favoured  with  a  similar  miraculous  revelation.  Why  not, 
therefore,  Augustus  ?  Especially  when  the  traditions  of  the  East  and  the 
West  plainly  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  future  Messiah. 

I  cannot  tell  how  these  legendary  facts,  half  history,  half  tradition, 
read  at  a  distance,  hut  I  can  only  say,  studied  on  the  spot,  supported  hy 
contemporaneous  monuments,  and  consecrated  by  long  ages  of  profound 
and  nimesitating  belief,  they  are  very  convincing  and  utterly  asto- 
nishing. 

Some  friends  of  mine,  who  were  in  Rome  during  the  siege,  gave  me 
last  night  many  amusing  details.  The  poor  Pope — ^good  and  innocent 
as  a  child,  with  the  most  benevolent  desire  of  rendering  his  people  happy 
— ^granted  measure  after  measure,  of  a  republican  character,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Romans,  with  a  rapidity  quite  alarming.  What  he  accorded  in 
two  years  without  subterfuge  or  opposition,  ought  to  have  been  labori^ 
ously  extorted  firom  him  inch  by  inch  in  half  a  lifetime.  The  cardinals 
were  en  masse  opposed  to  his  liberal  views  ;  but  when  any  measure  was 
demanded  of  Pius  by  the  republican  leaders  of  the  national  movement 
that  they  would  not  sanction,  he  immediately  granted  it  on  his  own 
responsibility.  A  young  politician,  truly!  All  this  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Count  Rossi ;  a  crime  at  which  the  people  openly  and  in- 
decently rejoiced.  The  Corso  was  hung  with  tapestry,  flowers,  flags,  and 
festoons,  ornamented  as  for  a  festa,  and  the  deed  applauded  as  a 
patriotic  act. 

After  the  Pope's  flight  and  the  declaration  of  a  republic,  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  waxed  greater— especially  when  the  arrival  of  the  French 
became  certain.  When  the  French  troops  (destined  to  subdue  the  re* 
bellious  city,  and  replace  Pius  on  the  thrpne)  really  landed  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  executive  government  assembled  the  whole  of  the  national 
troops  in  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli,  in  order  officially  to  inform  them 
that  the  news  was  correct,  and  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
how  they  meant  to  act,  and  whether  to  flght  and  defend  the  city  in  good 
earnest,  or  to  capitulate.  An  immense  concourse  of  troops  assembled,  all 
under  arms  ;  tlie  spacious  Piazza  could  scarce  contain  the  throng ;  the 
enthusiasm  was  immense,  overwhelming.  Italians  have  such  imaginations 
and  such  lungs,  their  united  action  is  always  something  prodigious  :  amid 
cheers,  shouts,  and  screams  of  patriotic  excitement,  they  declared  their 
intention  of  defending  the  city  to  the  utmost,  of  willingly  sacrificing 
their  individual  lives  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  freedom  against  foreign 
invasion.  Some  called  on  the  Madonna  to  help  them,  others  invoked 
the  martial  saints,  George  and  Michael,  while  some,  less  religious, 
execrated  the  Pope,  called  on  the  heathen  deities,  and  swore  by  *'  Great 
Jove  and  Bacchus,**  and  wished  a  thousand  '^  accidenti"  and  the  mystic 
horrors  of  the  Evil  Eye,  to  those  who  doubted|them  !  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous scene,  thoroughly  national  and  dramatic;  for  the  Italians  are 
inimitable  actors,  and  fight  like  knights  palatine  on  the  stage. 

In  the  mean  time,  finding  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  existing 
government  had  applied  to  General  Garibaldi  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Eternal  City.  This]  individual,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  had  much 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Austrians  in  the  north  of 
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Italy ;  afiterwards,  being  joined  by  the  most  reckless  and  hopeless  of 
the  insurgents,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  scum  \irhich,  haying  nothii^ 
to  lose  has  everjrthing  to  gain — a  bloody,  cruel,  and  vindicate  gang-^ 
he  formed  an  array,  which  he  managed,  by  his  military  knowledge, 
admirably  to  discipline.  Like  the  medieval  companies  of  old— the  ht^ 
German  bands  or  the  Jacquerie — ^they  marched,  a  band  of  locusts,  over 
the  open  country,  firom  city  to  cilhr,  levying  contributions  for  -  their 
sustenance,  or,  if  not  treated  with  sufficient  consideration,  politely  thi«a^ 
ening  to  plant  their  cannon  against  the  walls  and  massacre  the  in* 
habitants. 

Still  Garibaldi  did  not  grow  rich  by  his  marauding :  he  engaged  in 
these  expeditions  from  a  real  love  of  military  employment,  and  as  a  ^ 
means  of  paying  his  troops  and  sustaining  the  sinews  of  war,  noi^t  his 
pecuniary  advantage.  When  they  robbed  the  churches  of  plate  it  was 
immediately  coined  into  money  for  the  troops.  No  one  has  ever  accused 
Garibaldi  of  selfish  motives.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  rascal,  yet 
withal  an  excellent  soldier,  desperately  brave,  and  naturally  of  a  gerne^- 
rous  disposition,  overflowing  with  &mily  affection ;  a  good  son,  husband, 
and  father.     G  witnessed  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  says  it  was 

the  richest  sight  he  ever  beheld.  They  came  through  the  Porta  ddl 
Popolo,  the  cavalry  leading  the  way — a  body  of  fine  young  fellows^  w^ 
mounted  and  well-dressed.  Graribaldi  rode  in  the  centre,  in  splendid- 
uniform,  and  armed  like  a  Greek,  with  quantities  of  splendid  daggers- 
and  pistols  stuck  into  his  belt:  near  him  rode  his  faithM  negro,  whe 
never  lefib  him  ;  and  at  his  side  his  wife,  dressed  in  man's  clothes,  riding 
en  cawUierj  from  whom,  also,  he  never  was  separated.  So  frir  all  was 
grand  and  romantic— quite  chivalrous  in  &ct — but  tiien  came'  the  body 
of  the  army,  the  foot — ^such  a  crew  as  never  eyes  beheld  ;  copper-coloured 
wretches,  almost  naked,  wild,  dishevelled  hair  hanging  over  tiieir  repd^ 
sive  faces  ;  no  shoes,  no  stockings ;  armed  witii  scjthes,  pitchforks^  old 
knives,  daggers,  and  every  grotesque  and  antique  weapon  they  had 
stolen  from  antiquarian  collections,  museums,  the  shambles,  or  the  g^uard- 
house.  On  tiiey  came,  a  wild  and  ferocious  multitude,  their  bodies 
swathed  in  the  sheets  and  blankets  they  had  stolen  on  the  road  en 
passantj  driving  before  tiiem  troops  of  lean  oxen,  horses,  donkeys,  mulefi^ 
fowls,  sheep,  geese,  goats^  and  ducks, — all  plunder  caught  up  on  the 

route.     G says  he  nearly  killed  himself  by  suppressed  laughter,  for,* 

in  his  wildest  imagination,  he  never  eould  have  conceived  such  a  demoniae 
and  unearthly  crew. 

The  French,  after  having  seized  the  Janiculum  heights,  completely 
commanded  Rome — stretching  below  like  a  vast  map— but  not  before 
the  magnificent  villas  Doria  and  Borghese  had  been  mined  by  order  of 
the  government ;  seeking  tiius  malevolentiy  to  injure  the  princely  pro-> 
prietors  in  their  property^  their  versans  being  safe  abroad,  out  of  reaclh 
The  Janiculum  once  gained,  Rome  becomes  an  easy  prey: ' 

!For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost, 
Nought  else  can  save  the  town. 

As,  in  the  classic  days  of  Roman  fable,  the  city  was  besie&^ed  by  th^% 
Etruscan  forces,  "  nght  glorious  to  behold,"  commanded  by  Lars'* 
Porsemi%  when,  but  for  the  inspired  valour  of  Horatius  and  his  two 
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companioDS  in  keefmig  the  bridge,  Rome  must  have  Eallen,  so  might  the 
French  now  have  riddled  the  venerable  walls  in  a  few  hours,  and  turned 
classical  ruin  into  total  annihilation.  But  the  Emperor  had  given  par- 
ticular directions  to  the  general  to  spare  the  buildmgs,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  The  plan  therefore  adopted  was  to  harass  the 
citizens,  dropping  here  and  there  a  bomb*sheU,  contriving  often  that 
they  should  burst  in  the  air  or  strike  against  the  junbuilt  side  of  the 
wooded  Pincian.  Still  many  persons  were  killed  ;  and  the  Trasteverineg 
immediately  under  the  Janioulum  were  entirely  driven  out  of  their 
quarter,  to  the  opposite  and  more  opulent  bank  of  the  Tiber — the  rich 
and  wealtliy  quarters — ^where  the  houseless  families  were  deceived  into 
the  noble  paJaces,  and  billeted  in  various  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  Garibaldi  commanded  in  the  city.  Those  loud- 
voiced  enthusiasts,  who  had  screamed  so  lustily  in  the  Piazza  de^li 
ApostoU  for  war  and  liberty,  now  became  mute  and  meek  as  lambs.  The 
Italians  are  the  greatest  swaggerers  and  most  arrant  cowards,  I  do 
believe,  on  earth ;  one  stout  Frenchman  or  Englishman  would  send  a 
dozen  of  them  flying,  like  a  drove  of  cackling  podtry,  right  and  left  any 
day.  Garibaldi  was  utterly  disgusted,  and  depended  principally  on 
foreign  mercenaries  and  his  own  unclothed  ragamuffins.  Every  one  in 
the  city  was  called  on  to  take  up  arms  and  join  in  the  defence ;  the 
artists  specially  were  worried  by  messages,  th^ats,  and  summonses  to 
attend  tne  drills  and  to  mount  guai^.  Some  mode  one  excuse,  some 
another ;  but  a  sergeant  and  four  carabinieri,  going  to  ihe  studio  of  a 
certain  well4cnown  artist,  found  him  absent,  but  his  wife,  a  Roman,  at 
home,  who  gave  ihem  so  warm  a  reception,  and  screamed  so  energeti- 
cally at  the  sergeant^  threatening  all  the  while  to  scratch  out  his  eyes, 
that  this  valiaat  functionary  forthwith  retreated,  and  returning  to  his 
officer,  declared  he  would  never  more  return  to  ■ '  ' 's  studio  without  a 
double  guard  o/eoldiers  ! 

As  the  siege  proceeded  the  streets  were  banrioaded  in  all  direction^ 
and  immense  quantities  of  sand  laid  down.  Mr.  W  ■■  ^  told  me  he  could 
not  even  walk  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  ihe  Piazza  del  Popolo  (less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile),  but  that  a^  at  the  further  end  of  the  town 
was  quiet  and  orderly,  the  only  persons  molested  being  the  cardinals, 
who  were  torn  out  of  their  carriages  and  insulted  whenever  they  were 
found,  and  the  carriages  burnt.  Horrible  murders  of  the  poor  priests  oc- 
curred— savage,  atrocious  deeds,  in  cowardice  and  cruelty  worthy  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  animal  ferocity.  People  pasong  in  the  streets  witnessed 
these  horrors,  and  beheld  the  infuriate  Romans  engaged  in  mutilating 
their  victims,  but  beyond  the  crowd  and  the  immediate  excitement 
nothing  furtl^r  occurred.  Prince  Borghese,  who,  up  to  a  certain  point 
had  been  a  thorough-going  republican,  and  served  in  the  national 
guards,  fled  away  soon  after  the  Pope,  terrified  at  the  excesses  of  his 
pirty,  which  caused  them  to  bear  him  an  especial  grudge.  Still  Gari- 
bakii  permitted  no  pillage;  and,  although  the  gorgeous  Vatican  and 
Quirinal,  the  glorious  palaces  of  the  Doria,  the  Borghese,  the  Colonna, 
and  the  Torlonia,  filled  with  fabled  riches,  the  accumulation  of  centuries 
of  power  and  wealth,  were  open  and  undefended,  not  a  statue  was 
touched — ^not  a  lock  broken.  The  bombarding  of  the  city  took  place 
generally  in  the  nighty  when  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  cellars  and 
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under  the  portones,  as  the  shots  were  discharged  all  over  the  city.     Mr. 

W ,  quite  unmoved  in  the  horrid  strife,  described  himself  as  quietly 

watching  the  fusees  and  shells  burst  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  ad- 
miring the  brilliant  effect  of  the  explosion  in  the  darkness.  The  French 
engineers  showed  incomparable  skill  in  avoiding  all  injury  to  the  build- 
ings, and  yet  covering,  enveloping  the  entire  city  in  their  fire.  The 
republican  government  was  extremely  anxious  to  retain  all  the  English  as 
hostages;  post-horses  were  taken  away,  and  every  impediment  thrown  in 
the  way  of  departure.  Some  English  people  paid  high  sums  as  a 
bribe,  when,  Lord  Napier  expostulating  at  keeping  the  English  like 
prisoners,  many  contrived  to  escape,  passing  through  the  French  lines — 
especially  a  party  of  ladies  I  knew,  who,  having  foolishly  waited  until  the 
last  moment,  just  filling  a  diligence,  valorously  set  off  alone,  and  reached 
Florence  in  safety.  The  last  night  of  the  siege  was  the  most  awful, 
when  the  French,  having  gfdned  possession  of  the  heights  near  the  San 
Pancrazio-gate,  and  beaten  down  the  wall,  held  the  city  utterly  at  their 
mercy.  The  bomhshells  and  fusees  went  hissing  over  the  houses  all 
night,  causing  fearful  alarm.  Everybody  got  up  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  lower  stories,  into  any  bole  or  corner  for  safety.  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  now  dead  (I  do  not  mean  the  Wyatt  of  atrocious 
memory,  who  imagined  that  disgraceful  bronze  ''  Duke,'*  which  towers 
ov«r  London  like  a  bad  spirit  triumphing  over  Art),  alarmed  as  the 
rest,  had  risen,  and  only  left  his  studio  for  an  instant,  when  a  shell  entered 
and  burst,  destroying  the  walla  and  everything  in  the  room.  One  mo- 
ment sooner  and  he  must  have  been  killed.  Another  shell  burst  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  breaking  away  part  of  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  leading  to  a  kind  of  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vast 
gallery — an  injury  which  the  prince  so  much  resented  he  never  to  this 
day  has  permittea  it  to  be  repaired.  Among  many  fearful  casualties,  a 
maid-servant  of  the  Duca  Sermoneta,  standing  in  her  room,  had  her  ribs 
shot  away  on  one  side,  and  died  in  great  agony. 

Garibaldi,  aware  that  the  French  at  any  moment  could  have  blown  up 
the  whole  city  like  a  powder-magazine  firam  their  position,  then  capitu- 
lated, and  retreated  from  the  dty  with  his  bands^  He  was  a  strikingly 
handsome  man,  but  looked  wora  and  jaded  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets.  During  the  whole-  siege  his  fiuthful  negro  had  never  left  him, 
and  his  wife  continually  followed  him  into  battle  dressed  as  a  man,  retiring 
when  the  fighting,  became  too  furious,  attended  by  the  black. '  This  poor 
creature,  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  siege,  was  shot  while  asleep  under 
the  walls,  after  having  escaped  unhurt  from  so  many  engagements. 
When  Garibaldi  retreated,  his  wife,  then  encetnte,  and  very  ill  from  fever, 
insisted  on  accompanying  the  army;  but,  as  if  a  curse  was  on  all  he 
loved,  she  died  on  the  march  from  exhaustion,  in  a  hovel  by  the  roadside. 
They  buried  her,  in  haste,  in  an  oak  forest,  for  the  French  were  hard 
upon  them,  and  their  retreat  was  precipitate.  When  the  French  came 
up,  a  few  hours  after,  they  recognised  her  corpse,  which  had  been  torn 
up  by  swine  burrowing  for  acorns !  Garibaldi,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
in  command  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  China  trade,  for  he  is  as  good  a 
sailor  as  he  is  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier. 
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THE   STORY  OF  QUENTYN  MATSYS. 
"  Connubialis  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem." 

Near  an  old  cathedral  doorway 
Once  I  saw  a  curious  well ; 

And  while  seated  there  I  listened 
To  this  tale  which  I  will  tell. 

Once  in  Antwerp  lived  a  painter. 
Poor,  but  yet  of  honest  fame ; 

Happy  if  on  glowing  canvas 
He  might  leave  a  lasting  name. 

And  this  artist  had  a  daughter. 
Of  a  sweet  but  lofty  mien ; 

Than  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Fairer  sylph  was  seldom  seen. 

All  who  saw  that  maiden  loved  her. 
In  that  city,  great  and  small ; 

But  a  youth,  named  Quentyn  Matsys, 
Loved  her  better  than  them  all. 

Matsys  was  a  working  blacksmith. 
And  the  painter  in  nis  pride. 

Told  him,  that  an  artist's  daughter 
Must  become  an  artist's  bnde. 

Bitter  words,  and  full  of  anguish ! 

Quentyn's  heart  was  vexSd  sore ; 
Never  with  his  lowlv  calling. 

Had  he  quarrelled  so  before. 
When  he  saw  that  fate  was  cruel, 

Matsys  knew  but  one  desire ; 
Like  a  spark  among  the  fael. 

Scorn  nad  set  his  soul  on  fire. 
When  his  daily  toil  was  over. 

Never  slotmul,  tired,'or  faint, 
Matsys  in  his  secret  chamber. 

Strove,  with  all  his  heart,  to  paint. 
Often  to  that  chamber  college 

Stole  the  maiden,  to  imps^ 
Loving  counsel,  and  the  knowledge 

Of  her  father's  generous  art. 
Years  have  passed,  until,  rejoicing, 

Matsys  throws  off  his  disguise. 
And  stands  forth  a  finished  painter 

Li  the  wondering  artist's  eyes. 
Love  and  skill  at  last  have  triumphed; 

Seeing  now  his  gift  divine, 
"  Thou  hast  won  her,"  said  her  father, 

"Take  her,  she  is  doubly  thine." 
Often  in  the  world  around  us. 

Words  that  bear  envenomed  stings. 
Spoken  only  to  confound  us. 

Goad  us  on  to  higher  things. 
Only  can  profound  emotion 

Our  divinest  efforts  move ; 
Oft  have  Genius  and  Devotion 

Wakened  at  the  touch  of  Love. 
June — ^voL.  CIV.  no.  ccccxiv. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OE,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrews. 

CREDULITY  AND  SUPERSTITION  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  "  Science  of  Astrology,"  although  its  most  flourishing  time  had 
passed,  still  enthralled  the  unilluminated  hrains  of  our  grandsires  in  its 
mystic  signs  and  hieroglyphical  calculations,  and  there  were  many  gifted 
beings  who  amassed  large  fortunes  by  "  casting  nativities"  for  those  who 
had  an  overweening  curiosity  to  peep  into  the  future,  and  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  planetary  influences. 

The  Universal  Magazine  of  February,  1775,  tells  us  of  one  of  these 
cunning  seers  who  allowed  himself  to  be  robbed  while  he  was  "  star- 
gazing :" 

"  January  10th. — Saturday  evening. — A  woman  applied  to  a  resolver 
of  lawful  questions  in  a  court  in  Fleet-street,  to  be  satisfied  in  relation  to 
some  future  events  ;  but  while  poor  Albumazer  was  consulting  the  stars  in 
his  chamber  -in  order  to  resolve  her  doubts,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  own  present  fortune,  for  some  thieves  (supposed  to  be  the 
inquirer's  confederates)  stripped  his  other  apartments  of  everything  that 
was  conveniently  portable." 

A  peep  is  afforded  us  into  the  chamber  of  one  of  these  worthies  in  an 
old  print  of  1760,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Cadwallader's  imposition 
in  Smollett's  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  In  the  former,  the  floor  is  strewed 
with  books,  globes,  telescopes,  compasses,  &c.,  in  those  days  objects  of 
wonder  and  even  fear  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  walls  hung  with  skeletons 
of  lizards,  bats,  toads,  moles,  owls,  alligators,  and  serpents,  while  snakes 
and  abortions  of  the  human  foetus  are  preserved  in  spirits  in  gigantic  jars, 
and  a  huge  black  cat  sits  gpravely  blinking  on  the  table.  In  the  midst  of 
this  imposing  display,  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  into  the  rash 
diver  into  Fortune's  secrets,  sits  the  astrologer,  magician,  wizard,  and 
fortune-teller,  a  lean,  grizzly  man,  with  a  long,  flowing,  white  beard,  as 
would  become  a  prophet ;  his  head  encased  in  a  tight-fitting  black  velvet 
or  fur  cap,  and  his  spare  body  enwrapped  in  a  long  black  gown.  A 
volume  of  symbols  is  open  before  him,  which  he  is  consulting  by  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  add  to  the  appearance  of  deep  study  which  his 
furrowed  brow  would  indicate,  and  by  his  side  lie  open  a  book  of  mathe- 
matical problems,  and  a  scroll  covered  with  strange  Egyptian  characters. 
This  portrait,  we  believe,  represents  an  astrologer  who  resided  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  of  whom  it  is  reported  that,  while  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  the  thoroughfare  was  frequently  rendered  impassable  by  the  number 
of  carriages  waiting  at  his  door,  whidi  had  conveyed  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  have  their  "  fortunes  told." 

These  astrologers  seem  to  have  haunted  their  old  habitations  after  their 
death,  if  we  read  the  following  paragraph  aright : 

"  The  *  Flying  Horse,'  a  noted  victualling  house  in  Moorfields,  next 
to  that  of  the  late  Astrologer  Trotter,  has  been  molested  for  several 
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nights  past,  stones  and  bottles  being  thrown  into  the  house,  to  the  great 
annoyment  and  terror  of  the  guests." — News  Letter^  February  28^A, 
1716. 

We  will  warrant  the  troubled  spirit  of  JVlj*.  Trotter  was  freely  suspected 
of  these  midnight  gambols. 

But  astrologers  were  a  doomed  race — they  were  rapidly  decimating  in 
number,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  there  was  scarcely  one  left  in 
London.  "  Prophets"  and  female  fortune-tellers  have  struggled  on,  with 
a  wonderful  and  persevering  disregard  of  the  law  of  vagrancy,  to  our  own 
day,  and  there  is  still  a  publication  carrying  on  a  trade  in  astrology 
belonging  to  the  Company  of  Stationers ;  but  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  they  had  dupes  among  the  highest  classes,  and  staunch  supporters 
and  believers  in  the  middle  and  lower  ones,  who  trusted  implicitly  to  the 
predictions  and  awful  revelations  of  their  Almanacks,  Diaries,  and  Mes- 
sengers. Mr.  Charles  Knight  gives  us  a  long  list  of  these  productions 
in  existence  about  the  year  1723.     There  were : 

<<  Remarkable  News  from  the  Stars.  By  William  Andrews,  Student 
in  Astrology.     Printed  by  A.  Wilde. 

^'  Merlmus  Anglicus,  Junior  ;  or,  the  Starry  Messenger.  By  Henry 
Coley,  Student  in  the  Mathematicks  and  the  Celestial  Sciences.  Printed 
by  J.  Read. 

^^  A  Diary,  Astronomical,  Astrological,  Meteorological.  By  Job  Gad- 
bury,  Student  in  Physick  and  Astrology.     Printed  by  T.  W. 

'^  Vox  Stellarum.  By  Francis  Moore,  Licensed  Physician,  and  Student 
in  Astrology.     Printed  by  Thomas  Wood. 

'^  Merlinus  Liberatus.     By  John  Partridge.     Printed  by  J.  Roberts. 

^^  Parker's  Ephemeris.     Printed  by  J.  Read. 

'^  The  Celestial  Diary.  By  Salem  Pearse,  Student  in  Physiek  and 
Celestial  Science.     Printed  by  J.  Dawkes. 

''  Apollo  Anglicanu%  the  English  Apollo.  By  Richard  Saunder, 
Student  in  the  Physical  a*nd  Mathematical  Scienoei.  Printed  by  A. 
Wilde. 

'<  Great  Britain's  Diary ;  or,  the  Union  Almanack.  By  the  same 
Author.     Printed  by  J.  Bioberts. 

^^  Olympia  Domata.  By  John  Wing  Philomoth.  Printed  by  J. 
Dawkes. 

"  Wing.     By  the  same  Author.     Printed  by  W.  Pearson. 

"  An  Almanack,  after  the  Old  and  New  Fashion.  By  Poor  Robin, 
Knight  of  the  British  Island,  a  well-wisher  to  the  Mathematicks. 
Printed  by  W.  Bowyer." 

A  rare  treasury  of  marvels  to  come  —  dangers  hanging  overhead, 
impending  revolutions,  threatened  wars,  approaching  plagues^  and  otlier 
wondrous  shadows  of  the  future,  all  cast  by  starlight  on  the  pages  of  the 
astrologers ;  for  these  almanacks  and  Merlins  not  only  professed  to  predict 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  but  accurately  to 
foretel  all  public  events  and  occurrences  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
earth,  besides  stating  ^'  the  proper  seasons  for  physick  and  blood-letting" 
(for  it  was  then  considered  necessary  to  be  '^  blooded"  twice  a  year),  and 
other  most  surprising  information. 

It  was  one  of  the  worthy  astrologers  we  have  enumerated  (John  Par- 
tridge) who  was  rendered  immortally  ridiculous  by  the  prophecy  of  his 
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approaching  death,  published  by  Dean  Swift  under  the  name  of  Isaae 
Bickerstaff,  and  followed  up  by  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, so  repeatedly  indignantly  protested  against  by  poor  Partridge, 
who  continued,  till  he  was  weary,  seriously  assuring  his  friends  that  he 
was  still  alive,  and  the  prophecy  was  false  and  unfulfilled. 

We  have  said  the  female  fortune-tellers  seem  to  have  been  longer 
lived,  for  they  have  survived  to  the  present  century — but  how  pale  is 
their  star !  how  diminished  their  glory  ! 

With  the  sdd  of  a  sheet  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  not  much  unsimilar 
to  those  still  seen  on  the  bottles  containing  various  coloured  liquids  in  the 
chemist's  shop  windows — Chaldean,  Assyrian,  or  what  you  pleased — a 
pack  of  cards,  the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  the  coals  in  the  m'e,  these  witch- 
like crones  could,  for  half-a-crown,  insure  a  young  lady  a  handsome 
husband — for  five  shillings  a  rich  one — and  for  half  a  guinea  both  a  rich 
and  handsome  one.  As  diverse  as  were  their  branches  of  science,  as 
various  their  dupes.  They  were  much  consulted  in  aiding  the  recovery 
of  stolen  goods,  and  dbcovering  (query,  revealing  f)  the  places  of  their 
concealment — a  part  of  their  profession  in  which  they  were  no  doubt 
able  occasionally  to  be  useful  if  well  fee'd.  On  the  other  hand,  so  credu- 
lous were  those  furthest  removed  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  that 
George  the  First,  on  being  told  by  a  French  professor  of  the  art  that  he 
would  not  survive  his  wife's  death  a  year,  had  such  a  strong  faith  in  the 
prediction  that  he  took  leave  of  the  prince  and  princesses  on  setting  out 
for  Germany,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  tnem  he  should  never  see 
them  more. 

Neither  were  the  proceedings  of  these  impostors  carried  on  stealthily. 
Here  is  the  hand-bill  issued  by  a  prophetess  in  1777  : 

^'  Mrs.  Edwards,  who,  in  Hungary,  Russia,  China,  and  Tartary,  has 
studied  the  abstruse  and  occult  sciences,  under  the  most  learned  sages^ 
augurs,  astronomists,  and  soothsayers,  is  returned  to  England,  after  many 
years  of  studious  application,  and  most  humbly  dedicates  her  knowledge 
m  prescience  to  the  ladies,  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  mysteries 
and  secrets  of  the  profession,  and  amply  provided  with  the  requisite  art 
and  skill  to  answer  all  answerable  questions  in  astrology.  N.B. — She 
may  be  consulted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  at  No.  22^ 
(a  pastrycook's),  opposite  Bow-street>  in  Great  Russell-street,  Covent- 
garden." 

The  lottery  system  afforded  an  abundant  harvest  to  these  fortune- 
tellers. Every  one  was  anxious  to  know  whether  his  ticket  would  be 
drawn  a  blank  or  a  prize,  and  some  '^  Mrs.  Edwards"  was  resorted  to,  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  which  concealed  to-morrow.  Out  upon  the  ragged 
gipsies  and  vagabond  fortune-tellers  of  modern  times — out  upon  your 
Derby  prophets  with  only  one  initial  to  write  under — what  think  ye  of 
the  days  when  one  of  the  "  profession"  (mark  the  term !)  could  afford 
to  travel  over  the  whole  globe,  even  into  China  and  Tartary,  in  pursuit 
of  mystical  knowledge — to  issue  hand-bills  to  make  known  her  fame — 
and  to  occupy  the  first  floor  of  a  pastrycook's  in  Covent-garden  ? 

We  find,  as  late  as  1774,  weekly  prophecies  on  the  issue  of  political 
events  inserted  in  the  London  Evening  Post.  The  soothsayer  of  this 
paper  was  one  J.  Harman,  of  High-street,  Saint  Giles.  During 
Wilkes's  contest  for  the  mayoralty,  he  predicts  the  success  of  that  popular 
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champioD,  for  the  excellent  and  conclusive  reason  that  '<  the  planet  Saturn, 
•who  is  at  this  time  Wilkes's  Significator,  is  just  entering  Lihra,  the  sign 
of  Justice,  which,  in  all  comhats  and  wars  has  heen  always  found  to  he 
most  powerful."  The  same  day's  paper  (October  the  4th,  1774)  an- 
nounces the  return  of  Alderman  Bull  by  the  livery.  Verily  thou  wert 
at  fault  this  time,  J.  Harman ! 

The  popular  belief  in  witchcraft — another  legacy  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury— sJthough  on  the  wane,  was  still  existing.  If  a  man  died,  or  a  cow 
fell  sick — if  the  harvest  were  light,  or  the  weather  cold — if  a  child  were 
fractious,  or  the  milk  turned  sour,  there  was  no  accounting  for  such  an 
occurrence  but  by  concluding  that  the  man,  cow,  corn,  weather,  child  or 
milk  were  bewitched,  and  if,  by  any  unfortunate  chance,  an  old  crone 
could  be  found  hobbling  about  the  neighbourhood,  she  was  at  once  reputed 
to  be  the  witch.  And  there  was  never  wanting  evidence  of  her  being  an 
adept  in  the  black  art ;  one  had  seen  her  tete'd'tete  with  the  devil  himself 
in  all  his  hideous  deformity  of  horns  and  cloven  foot — nay,  the  approver 
would  swear  to  within  an  inch  of  the  length  of  his  tail ;  another  detected 
her  drawing  magic  circles  on  the  ceiling,  or  tracing  them  in  the  air  with 
her  wand — a  well-known  invocation  to  the  Evil  Spirit ;  a  third  produced 
sundry  mysterious  characters  which  he  had  discovered  in  her  cottage 
(and,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  those  days,  and  in  the  absence  of  tae 
schoolmaster,  all  characters — even  the  alphabet  itself — were  mysterious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes) ;  a  fourth  detected  somethings  peculiarly 
malicious  and  sinister  in  the  face  of  the  old  lady's  cat,  and  that  helpless 
animal  was  forthwith  denounced  as  the  '*  familiar  spirit"  which  assisted 
her  machinations ;  and  everything,  down  to  the  very  furniture  of  her 
room,  was  made  to  furnish  proof  conclusive  of  her  evil  practices,  and  the 
unhappy  beldam  was  arraigned  as  a  witch  and  adjudged  to  the  usual 
ordeal  of  "  mnking  or  swimming."  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  trial,  a 
motley  crowa  of  peasantry  assembled  around  the  nearest  pond,  and  the 
old  woman,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  was  dragged 
to  the  spot,  and  plunged  into  the  water.  Here  she  had  the  choice  of  two 
deaths — if  she  sank,  she  would  most  likely  be  drowned ;  if  she  swam,  it 
was  the  arch  fiend  who  supported  her :  she  was  undoubtedly  a  witch,  and 
was  either  held  under  water  or  despatched  in  some  other  way*  It  is  true, 
these  exhibitions  were  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  tiiey  had  been 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  ignorance  of  which  they  were  a  relic, 
but  there  were  a  sufficient  number  to  render  them  also  a  feature  of  the 
eighteenth. 

Another  mode  of  testing  a  witch,  which  prevailed  at  length  over  the 
more  barbarous  one  of  ducking  (a  process  which  was  attended  very  often 
by  death,  either  from  drowning  or  from  alarm,  or,  still  oftener,  exposure 
to  the  cold),  was  by  weighing  the  suspected  party  against  the  church 
Bible.  We  give  one  instance  of  the  application  of  this  test  from  a  com- 
paratively recent  period : 

"  28th  of  February. — One  Susannah  Hannokes,  an  elderly  woman  of 
Wyngrove,  near  Aylesbury,  was  accused  by  her  neighbour  of  bewitching 
her  spinning-wheel,  so  that  she  could  not  make  it  go  round,  and  offered 
to  make  oath  of  it  before  a  magistrate;  on  which  the  husband,  in  order  to 
justify  his  wife,  insisted  upon  her  being  tried  by  the  church  Bible,  and 
that  the  accuser  should  be  present.     Accordingly  she  was  conducted  to 
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the  parish  chnrch,  where  she  was  stripped  of  ail  her  clothes  to  her  shift 
and  OYercoat,  and  weighed  against  the  Bihie,  when,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  of  the  accuser,  she  ontweighed  it,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted  of  the  diarge." — Annual  Register  for  1759. 

And  this,  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  London  I  But  it  was  not  till  late  in 
the  previous  century  that  witchcraft  ceased  to  be  a  capital  offence  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  so  no  wonder  that  the  ignorant  still  retained  the  delusion 
which  the  judges  of  the  land  had  not  long  discarded. 

In  Motrol's  '^  Life  of  Brissot,"  it  is  stated  that  when  Lord  Mansfield 
was  going  the  circuit,  an  old  woman  was  brought  before  him  for  trial  at 
a  country  assize,  charged  with  being  a  witch,  several  persons  having 
sworn  that  they  had  seen  her  walking  on  her  head  with  her  heels  in  the 
air.  After  reading  the  depositions  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could 
assume,  his  lordship  delivered  his  opinion  in  these  words :  '^  Since  you 
have  seen  this  poor  woman  walking  in  the  air,  though  her  legs  are 
scarcely  able  to  support  her  on  the  earth,  I  can  of  course  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  fact ;  out  this  witch  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  subject,  as 
well  as  you  and  I,  to  the  laws  of  England,  every  one  of  which  I  have 
just  run  over  in  my  mind  without  being  able  to  hit  upon  any  one  which 
prohibits  persons  from  walking  in  the  air  if  they  should  find  it  convenient 
All  those  persons,  therefore,  who  have  seen  the  accused  perform  her 
aerial  promenades,  are  at  liberty  to  follow  her  example."  This  was  a 
very  different  view  of  the  subject  to  that  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had 
taken,  when,  declaring  his  belief  in  witchcraft,  he  sentenced  two  old 
women  to  death  upon  a  similar  charge — a  sentence  which  was  carried 
into  effect  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's  in  1665. 

But  in  1750,  the  populace,  finding  that  the  law  would  not  aid  them 
m  suppressing  the  odious  crimes  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  took  it  into 
their  own  hands,  determined  that  justice  should  not  be  deflated  through 
any  omission  in  the  statute-book,  and  murdered  an  old  woman  in  Hert- 
fordshire on  the  charge  of  being  a  witch,  '<  with  all  the  wantonness  of 
brutality,"  as  Smollett  has  recorded ;  and  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine 
for  1731  mentions  a  similar  murder  perpetrated  at  Frome,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  the  September  previous. 

When  we  find  De  Foe  a  devout  believer  in,  and  writing  a  sober  trea- 
tise upon,  ghosts  and  supernatural  appearances — when  we  know  that 
Doctor  Johnson  had  a  serious  inclination  to  the  same  belief,  and  that 
Goldsmith  was  almost  a  half-believer,  can  we  be  astonished  that  men  of 
less  powerful  reasoning  faculties  should  have  entertained  a  strong  convic- 
Uon  of  their  existence?  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  being  deluded 
by  the  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost  I  This  memorable 
imposition  is  matter  of  history,  and  so  familiar  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enter  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  steps  which 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  pacify  the  public  mind,  and 
"  lay  the  troubled  spirit."  The  fame  of  certain  mysterious  knockings  on 
Ae  bedroom  wall  in  an  obscure  house  in  Smithfield  having  spread  over 
the  town,  and  men  of  all  ranks  having  visited  the  scene  of  the  alleged 
supernatural  visitation  and  come  away  without  detecting  the  imposition, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  ClerkenweU,  with  a 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  should  await  the  visit  of  the  ghost  and 
question  it.  This  was  done  on  the  night  of  February  the  1st,  1762, 
iuid  an  interview  appointed  with  the  invisible  spirit,  to  take  place  in  its 
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vault  in  Saint  John's  Church,  whither  they  repaired,  aflter  '^  very  seriously 
advertiang  to  it"  their  intention,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  '^  solemnly 
called  upon  the  spirit  to  perform  its  promise  of  unfolding  itself."  Its 
non'^eompliance,  and  several  other  circumstances  coming  to  light,  they 
w&XQ  led  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture,  and  the  prin^^pal  in  the  con« 
&dAracy  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  and  pilloried  thrice,  bis  wife  iooH 
prifioned  for  a  year,  and  his  servant  for  three  months. 

Other  impostors  practised  upon  the  public  credulity  with  almost  equal 
sucoess.  In  1772  sprang  up  what  went  by  the  name  of  the  Stockwell 
Ghost,  by  which  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Golding,  waB  fitigfatened  from 
house  and  home^  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  thrown  into  agonies  of 
terror  by  the  mischievous  but  ingenious  artifices  of  her  servant,  one  Ann 
Bobioaon. 

In  another  vein  of  credulity,  the  public  were,  in  1726,  actually  made 
to  believe  that  a  woman,  named  Mary  Tofts,  had  been  delivered  of  four 
black  rabbits,  and  another  woman  of  a  ram ! 

The  absurd  superstition  that  the  sovereign  had  iJie  power  of  curing 
the  king's  evil  by  touching  the  person  affected,  continued  to  obtain  until 
the  reign  of  George  the  First.  Swift,  in  his  '^  Journal  to  Stella,"  men- 
tions making  an  application  through  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  in  1711, 
to  get  a  boy  touched  by  the  queen,  but  adds,  "  but  the  queen  has  not 
been  able  to  touch,  and  it  now  grows  so  warm,  I  fear  she  will  not  at  all." 
At  a  much  later  period,  we  read  of  children  being  taken  upon  the  scaffold 
after  an  execution  to  have  the  hand  of  the  corpse  applied  to  them,  the 
''  death  sweat"  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  being  held  efficacious  in  scro^ 
fijlous diseases;  and  the  disgusting  practice  was  permitted  as  late  as  1760. 

Bui  we  find  another  patent  cure  of  the  king's  evil  mentioned  in  an  old 
work  <<  by  William  Ellis,  Farmer  of  Little  Gaddesdon,  near  Hempstead^ 
Herts,"  published  at  Salisbury  in  1750.  This  is  no  other  than  the  dried 
dead  body  of  a  toad,  to  be  hung  in  a  silk  bag  round  the  neck ;  although 
two  of  the  legs  from  a  live  toad  were  still  better,  for  <'as  it  pined,  wasted, 
and  died,  tiie  distemper  would  likewise  waste  and  die." 

Retailers  of  health  at  a  cheap  rate  were  among  the  class  who  took 
advantage  of  the  public  credulity,  and  were  more  numerous  than  the 
quacks  of  the  present  day,  and  rather  different  in  their  course  of  proceed- 
ing. They  principally  "  pitched  their  tents"  in  Smithfield,  Tower-hill, 
Moorfields,  &c.,  and  tlie  public  were  attracted  to  their  rival  establishments 
by  a  mountebank,  merry-andrew,  harlequin,  clown,  or  tumbler,  wIk>  drew 
a  crowd  together  by  exhibiting  his  feats  on  a  stage  erected  in  front  of  the 
booth,  and  who,  after  flinging  a  summerset,  or  indulging  in  a  grotesque 
erimace,  would  wind  up  his  announcement  somewhat  in  the  following 
fashion  : — "  Come  along !  Come  along,  all  you  who  are  halt,  lame,  or 
blind !  This  is  the  cheapest  shop  for  health  and  long  life.  The  illustrious 
doctor  is  inside,  making  up  his  elixir  to  lengthen  vour  days,  and  perform- 
iDg  his  miraculous  cures !  Make  way  there  for  that  gentleman  with  the 
crutc&es.     Come  along,  sir !    Come  along,  and  be  whole !" 

The  advertisements  of  these  quacks  bespeak  an  amount  of  ignorance 
and  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  Evening  Post  of  August  the  6th,  1717. 

"  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  Doctor  Benjamin  Thomhill,  sworn  servant 
to  bis  Majesty  King  George,  Seventh  Son  of  the  Seventh  Son,  who  has 
kept  a  stage  in  the  rounds  of  Weab  Smithfield  for  several  months  past,  will 
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icontinue  to  be  advised  with,  every  day  in  the  week,  {rom  eight  in  the 
momiDg  till  eight  at  night,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Swan  Inn,  in  West 
Smithfield,  till  Michaelmas,  for  the  good  of  all  people  that  lie  lan- 
guishing under  distempers,  he  knowing  that  '  Talenta  in  ngro  nan  est 
abscondita  /'—that  a  tolent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  earth.  Therefore 
he  exposes  himself  in  public  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  The  many  cures 
he  has  performed  has  given  the  world  great  satisfaction,  having  cured 
fifteen  hundred  people  of  the  king's  evil,  and  several  hundreds  that  have 
been  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and  diseased.  God  Almighty  having  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  so  great  a  talent,  he  thinks  himself  bound 
in  duty  to  be  helpful  to  all  sorts  of  persons  that  are  afflicted  with  any 
distemper.  He  will  tell  you  in  a  minute  what  distemper  you  are  troubled 
with,  and  whether  you  are  curable  or  not.  If  not  curable,  he  will  not 
take  any  one  in  hand,  if  he  might  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 
reward." 

Another  of  these  empirical  practitioners  advertises  a  long  list  of  ques- 
tions in  the  Original  Weekly  Journal  of  December  the  28th,  1723,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  public  on  their  guard  against  '^  such  notorious 
cheats,"  and  winds  up  the  announcement  with  the  following  modest 
allusion  to  himself: — "  For  your  own  sake  apply  to  some  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  probity  who  appears  to  justify  his  practice  by  his  success,  one 
of  which  invites  you  to  his  house  at  the  Golden  Heart  and  Square  Lamp, 
in  Crane-court,  hear  Fetter-lane.  Ask  for  the  surgeon,  who  is  to  be 
advised  with  every  morning  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  from  two  till  nine  at 
night,  in  any  distemper." 

A  Mrs.  Mapp  was  a  favourite  doctress,  in  or  about  1736  (for  the 
curative  power  was  not  confined  to  the  male  sex),  and  in  one  of  Mr. 
Fulteney's  letters,  dated  December  the  21st,  in  that  year,  we  find  her 
mentioned  as  a  famous  *^  she-bone  setter  and  mountebank." 

Many  of  the  male  repairers  of  shattered  constitutions  and  fractured 
limbs  were  foreigners  or  Jews,  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  in  most  cases 
had  very  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  either  surgery  or  medicine,  who 
traded  on  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  upon  a  successful  but  acci- 
dental cure,  or  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  perform  a  simple  one,  and 
cunning  enough  to  pass  it  off  as  a  miracle. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  any  of  these  gentry  prescribed  for  the 
unfortunate  tradesman  whose  case  we  find  recorded  in  the  Westminster 
Journal  of  April  the  22nd,  1775  : 

"  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Jefferson,  corn-chandler  in  Vine-street,  South- 
wark,  set  out  for  the  salt  water  at  Gravesend,  having  been  bit  a  few 
days  before  by  a  little  dog  that  went  mad,  and  dangerous  symptoms 
beginning  to  appear." 

By  the  way,  so  great  a  terror  was  felt  of  mad  dogs,  that,  in  1760,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  offered  a  bounty  of  half-a-crown  for  every  dog's 
head  that  was  brought  to  the  Mansion  House ;  but,  after  paying,  away 
438  half-crowns,  he  began  to  sicken  of  his  zeal,  which  he  found  too  ex- 
pensive. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  impostors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
whom  we  have  not  yet  done,  for  we  have  not  at  present  noticed  a  very 
numerous  class — ^the  Conjurors  and  Professors  of  the  Art  of  Mag^c. 
Hogarth  has  enshrined  one  of  the  tribe.  Doctor  Faustus  (who  died  May 
the  25t\if  1731,  leaving  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  amassed  in  his 
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calling),  in  exposing  the  rage  which  then  existed  for  this  species  of 
diversion.  But  the  law  did  not  always  allow  the  public  to  be  imposed 
upon  with  impunity,  and,  as  in  our  own  day,  although  the  fashionable 
foreign  knave  might  conjure  the  cash  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  Majesty's 
lieges,  the  low  English  wizard  was  a  vagabond  fit  only  for  the  treadmill 
or  the  stocks.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1759,  according  to  the  Annual 
Register y  ^^  A  young  man,  in  the  shameful  disguise  of  a  conjuror,  with  a 
large  wig  and  hat  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  an  old  nightgown,  was 
committed  to  Bridewell,  being  charged  with  having  used  subtle*  craft  to 
deceive  and  impose  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

But,  reverting  to  the  empirical  professors  of  medicine,  if  the  quack 
doctors  themselves  were  obtrusive  in  their  ways  of  winning  custom,  the 
vendors  of  quack  nostrums  were  equally  so,  and  their  panacea  were  of 
more  universal  efficacy,  and  warranted  to  reach  more  subtle  disorders, 
than  modern  quacks  have  thought  of  healing,  or  even  dreamt  of  the 
existence  of.  The  first  edition  of  the  Spectator  has  the  following  adver- 
tisements of  some  precious  heal-alls  : 

"  An  admirable  confect,  which  effectually  cm-es  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering in  children  or  grown  persons,  though  never  so  bad,  causing  them 
to  speak  distinct  and  free,  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty ;  it  remedies 
all  manner  of  impediments  of  the  speech,  or  disorders  of  the  voice  of  any 
kind,  proceeding  from  what  cause  soever,  rendering  those  persons  capable 
of  speaking  easily  and  free,  and  with  a  clear  voice,  who  before  were  not 
able  to  utter  a  sentence  without  hesitation.  Its  stupendous  effects  in  so 
quickly  and  effectually  curing  stuttering  and  stammering  and  all  disorders 
of  the  voice,  and  difficulty  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  are  really  won- 
derful. Price  2s.  6d.  a  pot,  with  directions.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Osbom's 
toy-shop,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  under  Saint  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet- 
street." 

"  Loss  of  Memory  or  Forgetfulness  certainly  cured  by  a  grateful  elec- 
tuary peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end.  It  strikes  at  the  primary  source, 
which  few  apprehend,  of  forgetfulness — makes  the  head  clear  and  easy — 
the  spirits  free,  active,  and  undisturbed— corroborates  and  revives  all  the 
noble  faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as  thought,  judgment,  apprehension, 
reason,  and  memory ;  which  last,  in  particular,  it  so  strengthens,  as  to 
render  that  faculty  exceeding  quick  and  good  beyond  imagination ;  thereby 
enabling  those  whose  memory  was  before  almost  totally  lost,  to  remember 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  their  affairs,  &c.,  to  a  wonder.  Price  2s.  6d. 
a  pot.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard,  with  directions." 

Doctor  James's  powders  were  in  great  request,  and  Goldsmith  was  a 
firm  believer  in  their  efficacy  to  the  last ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  that  Newberry,  of  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard,  was,  as  he 
advertises,  "  Sole  Agent"  for  the  sale  of  them. 

Another  miraculous  charm  was  the  Anodyne  Necklace,  "  which,**  says 
the  advertisement,  "  after  the  wearing  them  but  one  night,  children  have 
immediately  cut  their  teeth  with  safety,  who,  but  just  before,  were  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  with  their  teeth,  fits,  fevers,  convulsions,  gripes, 
loosenesses,  &c.,  all  proceeding  from  the  teeth,  and  have  almost  miracu- 
lously recovered.'*  The  price  of  this  wonderful  necklace  was  5s.  5d., 
but  then  it  was  *'  patronised  by  the  King  for  the  royal  children !" 
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The  Grub  Street  Journal  o£  J anu&ry  the  9th,  1735,  contaiDS  a  formi- 
dable list  of  the  quacks  who  had  reigned  for  a  time  in  public  estimation 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century.     Among  them  we  find : 

"  First — Doctor  Tom  Saflfold,  the  Heel-maker,  who  used  to  publish 
his  bills  in  verse,  thus : 

Here's  Saffold's  pills,  much  better  than  the  rest, 
D^ervedlj  have  gamed  the  name  of  best ; 
A  box  of  eighteen  pills  for  eighteen  pence, 
Tho'  'tis  too  ches^  in  any  man's  own  sense. 

"  Second — Sir  William  Read,  Mountebank,  Oculist,  and  Sworn  Ope- 
rator for  the  Eyes,  *  who,'  it  is  stated,  *  could  not  read  one  word,'  but 
*  was  knighted  and  kept  a  chariot'     He  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 

"  Thii3 — Roger  Grant,  originally  a  tinker.  Oculist  to  Queen  Anne. 

"  Fourth — Doctor  Trotter,  of  Moorfields,  a  Conjuror,  Fortune-teller, 
and  Mountebank. 

"  Fifth — The  *  Unborn  Doctor'  of  Moorfields.  This  was  a  name 
with  which  he  dubbed  himself  for  attraction's  sake,  and  explained  it  by 
saying  *  he  was  not  bom  a  doctor.* 

^'  Sixth — An  Anonymous  Fortune-teller,  whose  bills  announced  that  he 
had  been  ^  the  Counsellor  to  the  Counsellors  of  several  Kingdoms ;  that 
he  had  the  seed  of  the  true  female  fern,  and  also  had  a  glass.' 

**  Seventh — Doctor  Hancock,  who  recommended  cold  water  and  stewed 
prunes  as  a  general  panacea.  He  was  a  shining  light  till  he  was  put  oat 
Dy  the  writings  of  some  men  of  superior  sense. 

"  Eighth — Doctor  Anodyne,  the  inventor  of  the  necklace  which  bears 
his  name,  to  assist  children  in  cutting  their  teeth.  One  year  he  informs 
US,  gratis,  that  all  the  woodcocks  and  cuckoos  go  annually  to  the  moon. 
Another  year  he  presents  us  (gratis,  also,  good  man !)  with  an  almanack 
crammed  with  many  valuable  secrets,  particularly  one  receipt  to  choke 
those  noxious  vermin  the  bugs,  and  another  to  make  sack-whey. 

^  Ninth — The  famous  Doctor  who  has  taught  us  to  make  a  soup,  a 
ha^,  a  fricasee  of  quicksilver,  which  he  intended  should  pass  in  a  regular 
and  continued  stream  through  the  system  till  the  patient  was  cured. 

**  Tenth-— The  Worm  Doctor  in  Lawrence  Pountney-lane  ;  and 

"  Eleventh — ^Mr.  Ward,  of  whom  the  public  are  cautioned  in  the 
pithy  lines, 

Before  yon  take  his  drop  or  pill. 

Take  leave  of  friends  aM  make  your  will." 

Thanks  for  this  list,  Mr.  Bavins  of  the  Gndf  Street  Journal/  L^  m 
bear  Mr.  Bickerstaff  of  the  Tatler : 

<*  There  are  some  'wiio  have  gained  themselves  great  reputation  for 
physick  hy  their  birth,  as  the  Seventh  Son  of  the  Seventh  Son,  and  oth&SB 
by  not  being  bom  at  all,  as  the  *  Unborn  Doctor,'  who  I  hear  is  lately 
gone  the  way  of  his  patients,  having  died  worth  five  hundred  pounds  per 

annum,  though  he  was  not  bom  to  a  halfpenny." <*  There 

would  be  no  end  of  enumerating^  the  several  imaginary  perfections  and 
unaccountable  artifices  by  which  the  tribe  of  men  ensnare  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar,  and  gain  crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of 
a  mountebank's  stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  faced  with  patents, 
certificates,  medals,  and  great  seals,  by  which  the  several  princfis  of 
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Europe  have  testified  their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for  the  doctor. 
Every  great  man  with  a  sounding  title  has  heen  his  patient.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  twenty  mountebanks  that  have  given  physick  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  better.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient." "  I  re- 
member when  our  whole  island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake  some 
years  ago,  there  was  an  impudent  mountebank,  whor  sold  pills  which  (as 
he  told  the  country  people)  were  very  good  against  an  earthquake !" 

This  is  the  climax !  Shame  on  those  credulous  times !  But  stay :  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  says  this  was  '^  some  years  ago/'  and,  as  the  century  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  he  said  so,  we  would  carry  it  to  the  account  of  the 
previous  one.  But  unfortunately  Dr.  Smollett  has  recorded  a  case  of 
credulity  almost  as  bad  as  this,  and  we  are  bound  to  quote  him.  In  the 
spring  of  1750,  he  tells  us  that  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  having  been 
perceptibly  felt  in  London,  a  crazy  soldier  increased  the  alarm  that  they 
created,  by  predicting  another  and  severer  shock,  to  occur  on  the  8  th  of 
April,  which  was  to  destroy  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  salvation,  preached  up  repentance.  The  terror 
which  this  prophecy  caused  among  all  ranks  and  classes  was  productive 
of  a  good  effect  as  long  as  it  lasted  : 

^^  The  churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sinners ;  the  sons  of  riot 
and  profligacy  were  overawed  into  sobriety  and  decorum.  The  streets 
no  longer  resounded  with  execrations  or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness; 
and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those  whom  fortune  had 
enabled  to  retire  &om  the  devoted  city,  fled  to  the  country  with  hurry 
and  precipitation,  insomuch  that  the  highways  were  encumbered  with 
horses  and  carriages.  Many  who  had  in  the  beginning  combated  these 
groundless  fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  began  insensibly 
to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  the 
hour  of  probation  approached ;  even  science  and  philosophy  were  not 
proof  against  the  unaccountable  effects  of  this  communication.  Li  after 
ages,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
April,  the  open  fields  that  skirted  the  metropolis  were  filled  with  an 
incredible  number  of  people  assembled  in  chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches, 
as  well  as  on  foot,  who  waited,  in  the  most  fearful  suspense,  until  morning 
and  the  retmn  of  day  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prophecy.  Then 
their  fears  vanished;  they  returned  to  their  respective  habitations  in  a 
transport  of  joy." 

But, 

The  Devil  was  sick— the  Devil  a  priest  would  be; 
The  Devil  got  well — the  Devil  a  priest  was  he. 

The  panic  over,  "  they  were  soon  reconciled  to  their  abandoned  vices, 
which  they  seemed  to  resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once  more 
bid  defiance  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven !" 

This  was  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated  April  the  2nd,  1750  : — "  Several  women  have 
made  earthquake  gowns,  that  is,  warm  gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all  to- 
night. These  are  of  the  more  courageous.*'  Others  of  his  female 
titled  acquaintances  sought  an  asylum  at  an  inn,  ten  miles  from  town, 
^here  they  were  going  "  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning." 

But  the  threatened  Destroyer  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  and  these 
amiable  dames  were  spared,  to  play  at  brag  another  day  I 
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Akgling  is  an  instinct.  Let  utilitarians  whose  every  thought  and 
impulse  is  engrossed  in  the  one  absorbing  dream  of  covetousness,  let 
mock  humanitarian^  who  would  not  crush  a  worm  but  persecute  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  morbid  sentimentalists  who  swallow  hecatombs  and 
strain  at  white-bait,  denounce  the  art  as  much  as  they  like,  there  still 
always  will  be  brethren  of  the  rod,  learned,  poetic,  literary  anglers,  as 
well  as  the  simple,  who  will  paint  its  beauties  as  the  spring  rain  does  the 
meadows,  and  vaunt  its  charms  as  youthful  lovers  do  those  of  their 
mistresses.  Here  is  Dr.  John  Davy,  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  and  an 
angler,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  first  symptom  of  a  man's  intellect  be- 
coming impaired  .was  his  giving  up  the  gentle  art ! 

It  has  been  argued  that  while  fishing  for  food  is  excusable,  angling,  as 
an  amusement,  is  reprehensible.  We  know  few  anglers  who  do  not  eat 
their  fish,  and,  what  is  more,  like  them,  too.  Nor,  on  the  score  of  sensi- 
tiveness, is  the  argument  all  on  one  side.  Fish,  and  more  especially  salmon 
and  trout,  are  omnivorous,  and  especially  voracious.  They  devour  their 
own  ova  and  that  of  each  other.  From  the  gullet  of  one  trout  no  less 
than  six  hundred  salmon  ova  were  obtained,  some  of  which,  put  apart, 
were  afterwards  hatched,  using  the  artificial  process. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  two  great  functions  by  which  fish 
are  supported  and  their  species  maintained — viz.,  their  mode  of  feeding 
and  of  breeding — are  both  carried  on  in  the  most  inhuman  way,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  humanity. 

"  Take  the  example  of  a  trout :  its  food  is  entirely  animal  matter,  and 
its  favourite  food  living  animals,  which  it  seizes  and  swallows  entire ;  and 
so  indiscriminately  voracious  is  it,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  poisonous 
toad,  there  is  no  living  creature  that  comes  in  its  way  it  will  not  devour, 
from  the  frog  or  mouse  to  the  common  fly  and  gnat,  from  the  slimy  slug 
to  the  stony  incased  larva,  and  not  even  sparing  its  own  kind,  it  being 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  take  a  large  trout  with  a  smaller  one  in  its 
stomach.     In  manner  of  breeding  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  any 

gareutal  affection,  at  least  the  salmonidae.  Their  eggs  are  deserted,  after 
aving  been  properly  deposited  in  a  suitable  bed  of  gravel,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance  to  be  hatched,  and  the  young  fish,  consequently,  never 
know  their  parents,  who,  Saturn-like,  often  feed  on  their  helpless  off- 
spring." 

The  sense  of  feeling  is  so  obtuse  in  fish — that  every  angler  knows — 
that  a  fish  will  often  bite  again  with  a  hook  in  its  mouth,  which  it  has 
only  just  before  carried  away.  Salmon  have  been  taken  an  hour  after 
being  liberated  when  sorely  wounded  with  the  gaff. 

The  exercise  afforded  by  angling  is  most  favourable  to  health  and 
enjoyment.  See  the  fly-fisher  even  advanced  in  age ;  in  his  lithe  erect 
frame  what  a  contrast  is  visible,  comparing  him  with  the  man  of  the 
desk,  or  the  studious  and  indolent  man.  The  love  of  nature  entertained 
by  ever  varying  scenery  and  out-of-door  pursuits  is  in  no  small  degree 
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favourable  also  both  to  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  enjoymeat  and  im- 
provement. 

What  books  are  more  popular  than  those  on  angling  ?  What  book  has 
passed  through  more  editions  than  *'  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recrea- 
tion ?"  "  Izaak  Walton,"  Dr.  Davy  remarks,  "  in  our  English  literature, 
is  second  only  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  probably  is  more  universally 
read.  What  an  idea  does  that  book,  published  now  two  centuries  ago, 
give  of  the  culture  which  the  art  has  received  in  this  country,  hardly 
inferior  to  the  most  prized  of  the  useful  arts.  My  copy  of  it,  which  I 
purchased  when  a  student,  had  previously  passed  through  many  hands 
and  in  distant  countries,  Scotland,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Bombay ; 
and  since  it  has  been  in  my  possession,  now  more  than  forty  years,  it  has 
accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  and  has  never  been  more  pleasing 
than  when  remote  from  home  and  the  charming  scenes  so  well  described 
in  it." 

"  Salmonia"  has  been  designated  a  supplement  to  Walton.  "  The 
Angler  and  his  Friend"  will,  we  think,  be  the  complement.  Worthy 
brethren  of  the  angle  I  such  love  and  partiality  for  the  most  innocent  of 
all  pursuits  has  adorned  the  career  of  both — both  alike  having  also 
largely  added  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  to  mankind !  In  such 
presence  one  would  hesitate  to  indulge  in  the  cheerful  hilarity  of  a 
Walton.     Yet  such  is  not  the  case  ;  both  could,  and  one  can  yet,  sing : 

Oh  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 

It  is  tnebest  of  any; 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many : 
Other  joys  are  but  toys ; 
Only  tnis  lawful  is. 
For  our  skill  breeds  no  ill. 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

The  chief  scenes  of  Dr.  John  Davy's  fishing  exploits,  at  once  in  a 
sporting,  a  philosophical,  and  a  descriptive  point  of  view,  are  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Connemara ;  the  renowned  salmon  leap  of  Ballyshannon ; 
Gwedore,  Donegal ;  the  Teme,  Shropshire ;  and  Hawes  Water,  West- 
moreland :  all  beautiful  sites,  most  promising  to  the  angler,  and  rich  in 
scenic  accessories. 

Derryclare,  with  its  numerous  islets,  every  one  dressed  in  native  wood, 
holly,  oak,  and  birch,  with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  varied  heaths,  among 
which  the  lovely  purple  bell-shaped  species,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to 
the  woodless  shores  and  naked  surrounding  mountains ;  and  Lough  Inagh, 
with  a  larger  island,  and  trees  of  larger  growth,  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  spurs  and  buttresses  of  Bencorr,  breasted  by  clouds,  the 
highest  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  connected  by  fine  streams  of  clear  water — 
rough  and  rapid — and  in  the  centre  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  region 
of  that  wild  country  Connemara,  together  with  the  great  common  outlet 
of  Ballinahinch,  with  its  islanded  castle,  are  in  every  sense  most  attractive 
and  most  delightful  sporting  grounds  for  the  angler.  Here,  as  indeed  in 
all  the  Ballinahinch  lakes,  many  so  curiously  connected  by  small,-  sluggish 
streams,  hardly  wide  enough  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass,  he  will  find  abun- 
dance of  white-trout,  or  salmon-trout — the  salmo  trutta — and  like  the 
common  salmon,  a  migratory  fish ;  while  in  the  rivers  are  the  common 
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trout,  the  brown-trout,  and  the  fiy  of  the  salmon  and  white-trout.  Need 
we  add,  in  the  Ballinahinch,  the  angler's  great- pride — the  salmon-— ^jie 
killing  of  which  with  a  rod  and  line  is  still  to  many  an  untutored  hand 
altogether  a  myth. 

The  white-trout  and  salmon  (Br.  Davy  tells  us)  in  large  numbers  enter  the 
Ballinahinch  river ;  the  salmon  passing  through  the  first  and  second  lake,  BaUi* 
ni^ch  and  Derryclare,  collect  in  Lough  Inagh,  and  principally  in  its  upper 
portion,  where  the  river,  the  main  feeder  of  the  lake,  and  in  which  the  saunoB 
make  their  spawning-beds,  enters.  To  these  three  lakes  of  the  group,  the  salmon, 
I  believe,  confines  itself : — ^but  not  so  the  white-trout ;  it  is  found  in  all  of  them, 
and  in  plenty,  though  probably  in  greatest  plenty  in  the  three  that  have  been 
named.  I  could  mention  some  other  examples  of  waters  common  to  the  salmon 
and  white-trout,  such  as  the  Crawley  river  in  Donegal,  and  the  Clanv  river 
adjoining,  and  the  three  lakes  in  connexion,  from  which  it  issues,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  that  grand  weather-beaten  hill,  Arigal ;  such  as  the  Biver  Moy,  in  Mayo, 
and  Lough  Conn,  the  great  feeder  of  that  river.  Listances,  however,  of  the  con^ 
trary,  of  the  two  kinds  of  fish  not  occurring  in  the  same  water,  are,  I  believe, 
even  more  common.  The  following  are  notable  of  the  khid :  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey,  agreat  resort  of  salmon,  and  abounding  in  brown-trout,  but  without  white- 
trout  ;  I^ugh  Melvil,  the  same,  where  the  gularoo  is  found  in  company  with  the 
salmon;  the  Biver  Erne,  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fishery  at  Ballyshamion,  and 
Lough  Erne,  whence  it  flows,  for  its  large  brown-trout,  but  sparingly  frequented 
by  white-trout. 

We  must  decidedly  take  an  exception  here  to  Dr.  Davy's  designating 
Arigal,  a  grand  weather-beaten  hiU.  EUiving  spent  a  day  and  a  night 
and  part  of  an  ensuing  day  on  its  acclivities,  and  in  a  cottage  in  a 
secluded  vale  at  its  base,  bewildered  in  an  Atlantic  mist,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  the  mountain  of  our  imagination  so  humbled.  Dr.  Davy,  speaking 
of  Bencorr,  remarks,  that  in  its  effect  on  i^e  mind  it  is  a  good  example 
of  the  little  importance  of  absolute  height.  Though  so  comparatively 
low,  yet  from  its  form  and  its  accompaniments — those  clouds  gliding 
along  its  summit  and  all  but  hiding  it— that  torrent  rushing  down  its 
side — that  deep  corry  partially  seen  on  its  flank — give  to  it  a  character 
almost  Alpine.  How  much  more  so  is  this  the  case  with  Arigal !  The 
worthy  doctor  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  193),  speaking  of 
what  ne  designates  as  the  mountain-Qhdms  and  peaks  of  Muckish  and 
Arigal,  says,  the  latter  "  naked  and  [storm-beaten,  rising  pyramidally, 
and  seemingly  inaccessible,  impart  to  the  waste  an  air  almost  of  sub* 
limity." 

Few  places  in  the  world  present,  perhaps,  a  more  exciting  scene  to  the 
angler  than  the  rocky  portals  of  the  great  Lough  Erne  at  Ballyshannon 
— a  broad  expanse  of  water,  a  roaring  fall  below,  a  noble  old  bridge 
above,  buildings,  dwelling-houses  on  each  side,  their  walls  rising  out  of 
the  water.  We  happily  timed  our  visit,  at  the  period  when  the  salmon 
were  taking  the  leap  in  their  migration  up  the  river,  and  never  shall  we 
forget  the  lively  piscatorial  scene  presented  to  our  sight !  Dr.  Davy 
was  there  at  the  time  of  the  migration  inwards  of  the  eels — a  marvellous 
phenomenon ;  the  pools  bordering  the  rapids  are  at  the  time  black  with 
them ;  they  are  in  millions ;  they  climb  over  the  rocks,  get  astray  upon 
the  land ;  numbers  innumerable  die  in  the  migration,  and  the  very  air  is 
tainted  vnth  their  smell ! 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  salmon 
which  take  the  leap  at  Ballyshannon,  Lough  Erne  is  not  distinguishedly 
a  salmon  lake.     Dr.  Davy  remarks  upon  this  poiut|  that  there  are  many 
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lakes  communicating  with  good  salmon  rivers  destitute  of  salmon,  af 
well  as  the  more  fortunate  examples  of  lakes  so  situated  abounding  in 
salmon.  ^'  Of  the  cause  of  the  difference  I  am  ignorant.  This  too  is  a 
subject  deserving  inquiry.  I  once  fancied  that  the  presence  of  pike 
might  be  the  chief  cause,  finding  that  this  fish  is  unknown  in  oert^ 
salmon  lakes,  such  as  Killarney,  Lough  Inagh,  and  others  I  could  meo« 
tion,  whilst  it  is  common  in  certain  destitute  of  salmon,  such  as  Winder* 
mere,  and  some  others  of  our  English  lakes; — but  I  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  notion,  finding  that  there  are  lakes  in  which  both  fish  are 
met  with ;  for  instance,  Lough  Dorg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon." 

Although  there  is  undoubtedly  gpreater  variety  in  river-fishing  than  in 
lake-fishing,  still  the  latter  has  great  charms,  wind  and  clouds  changing 
that  scene  for  the  angler  which,  when  roving  along  the  river  banks,  he 
changes  for  himself.  There  are  also,  it  is  to  be  noted,  moods  of  mind 
suitable  to  each — times  when  the  quieter  and  more  monotonous  exercise 
may  be  most  agreeable ;  other  times  when  the  more  active  may  be  most 
needed  and  useful.  There  is  also  always  a  relation  between  the  scenery 
of  a  district  and  the  kind  of  fishing  it  affords.  The  trout  belongs  to  the 
mountain  and  the  moor,  the  grand  and  wild ;  the  grayling,  to  park  and 
meadow,  the  cultivated  valley  and  rich  pastures. 

Dr.  Davy  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  philosophical  angler,  and  is  not 
wedded  to  prejudices.  Periiaps,  he  says,  the  angler  generally  gives  the 
fish  credit  for  more  discrimination  than  it  exercises,  and  over-refines  in 
the  attempt  to  assign  certain  forms  of  artificial  flies  to  the  several  months 
of  the  year,  and  to  different  states  of  atmosphere  occurring  during  the 
fishing  season.  Elsewhere  he  also  describes  an  experienced  old  fisherman 
in  Connemara,  who  stuck  to  one  or  two  flies  the  whole  season,  and 
laughed  at  the  luxury  of  gentlemen  anglers  with  their  fly-book  full  of 
flies,  of  almost  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  The  love  of  variety 
of  flies  is  a  passion  that  grows  upon  one,  and  one  which  we  have  gene- 
rally remarked  more  particularly  characterises  an  impatient  and  an  un- 
successful angler. 

Dr.  Davy  is,  we  have  said,  also  a  philosophical  angler. 

''Has  not  there,"  inquires  Amiens,  ''been  much  dispute  oa  the  subject  of  the 
salmon-fry,  and  especially  respecting  the  parr  P" 

PiscATOB.  There  has  been,  and  with  much  profit.  The  staee  of  growth  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  discussion,  is  that  middle  one,  attained,  as  I  have  stated^ 
about  June,  and  retained  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  stage,  the 
young  salmon,  however  desiffuated,  was  long  considered  a  distinct  species,  quite 
apart  from  the  salmon,  and  therefore  not  needing  protection  by  law  in  the 
manner  of  the  acknowledged  sahnon-frv,  that  is,  when  the  silvery  scale  had  been 
acquired.  Accordingly,  the  capture  of  the  one  was  allowed,  and  is  stiU  allowed 
in  some  of  our  English  rivers,  as  it  is  also  in  some  of  the  Irish, — a  permission 
attended  with  an  immense  destruction; — ^whilst  that  of  the  other  was  prohibited 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  Not  only  was  the  marked  difference  of  appearance 
insisted  on  by  those  wno  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  species  in  the 
instance  of  tne  parr,  but  also  the  fact, — and  it  is  a  curious  one, — ^that  in  the 
parr  the  milt  is  matured  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  impregnating  function ;  it  being 
acknowledged,  however,  that  in  the  female  fish  no  corresponding  development  3t 
the  ova  could  be  detected.  To  one  inquirer,  Mr.  Shaw,  we  are  most  indebted 
for  throwingpght  on  tliis  obscure  subject,  and  for  explaining  what  appears 
anomalousTHe,  by  a  series  of  well-conducted  experiments,  proved  that  the  parr 
■—the  fish  with  its  mature  milt  in  August  and  Septmnber — kept  in  a  confined 
pond,  changed  its  appearance  in  the  following  spring,  and  in  May  had  become  a 
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veritable  smolt,  with  its  silvery  scales,  ready  and  impatient  for  emigration.  And, 
he  further  proved  that  the  milt  of  the  parr  is  capable  of  impregnating  the  eggs 
of  the  full  grown  salmon ;  and  as  the  young  fish,  the  male  parrs,  haunt  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  salmon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  supplementary  pro- 
vision designed  in  wisdom  to  secure  the  due  impregnation  of  the  ova, — these,  in 
a  large  spawning-bed,  the  resort  of  many  fish,  being  deposited  in  countless 
numbers.  Another  fact,  and  I  think  a  convincing  one,  in  conjunction  with  the 
^receding,  is,  that  the  parr  has  never  been  found  except  in  streams  frequented 
>y  salmon ; — a  coincidence  that  would  be  strange  indeed,  were  it  an  independent 
species  and  not  migratory,  which  the  advocates  of  its  being  a  distinct  species 
nave  never  held  it  to  be. 

This  is  somewhat  ia  advance  of  the  time  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton, 
who  makes  Piscator  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Venator,  "  But, 
master,  I  have  heard  that  the  great  trout  you  speak  of  is  a  salmon." 

"  Trust  me,  scholar,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it.  There  are  many 
country  people  that  believe  hares  change  sexes  every  year ;  and  there  be 
very  many  learned  men  think  so  too,  for  in  their  dissecting  them  they 
find  many  reasons  to  incline  them  to  that  belief.  And  to  make  the 
wonder  seem  yet  less,  that  hares  change  sexes,  note  that  Doctor 
Casaubon  affirms,  in  his  book  of  incredible  things,  that  Gasper  Peucerus, 
a  learned  physician,  tells  us  of  a  people  that  once  a  year  turn  wolves, 
partly  in  snape,  and  partly  in  conditions." 

In  advance  we  say,  and  yet  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  witness  the 
following  conversation,  supposed  to  occur  at  the  English  lakes : 

Amicus.  You  alluded,  just  now,  to  the  crossing  of  breeds,  such  as  result  from 
the  impregnation  of  the  ovum  of  the  salmon  or  of  the  charr  by  the  milt  of  the 
trout :  this  brings  to  my  recollection  the  hypothesis  of  an  ingenious  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  all  the  Salraonidse  are  merely  varieties;  he,  holding,  that 
compared  individually,  they  are  not  more  distinct  than  the  varieties  of  dogs,  or 
even  of  the  human  race ;  and  that  their  peculiarities,  those  by  which  they  have 
been  separated  into  species  in  an  artificial  system  of  classification,  have  been  ac- 
quired accidentally,  and  have  become  hereditary. 

Piscator.  It  is  an  hjrpothesis  which  may  be  maintained,  and  if  practically  in- 
vestigated, may  lead  to  interesting  results.  Pray  keep  it  well  in  mmd,  and  make 
it  the  subject  of  experiment.  This  we  know  for  certain,  that  the  brook-trout  of 
two  or  three  ounces  and  the  lake-trout  of  many  pounds  weight  are  identical 
species,  and  that  the  river-trout  can  live  and  flourish  in  brackish  water : — now, 
would  it  be  more  extraordinary,  were  it  established,  that  the  young  of  the  salmon 
confined  to  a  river  on  slender  diet,  unable  to  obey  its  instinct  and  descend  to  the 
sea,  can  propagate  and  give  origin  to  a  persistant  variety,  similar  to  the  parr, 
and  which  might  be  called  a  species. 

Amicus.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  by  a  naturalist,  who,  I  know,  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  parr  has  all  the  characters  of  a  fish  in  its 
immature  state, — a  state  in  which  it  may  be  compared  to  the  boy,  and  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  its  persistance  in  this  state,  as  to  believe 
that  a  boy,  however  long  he  might  live,  would  continue  a  boy. 

Piscator.  This  is  stating  the  case  so  as  to  reduce  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdnm  ;  but  I  do  not  think  justly,  inasmuch  as  the  analogy  is 
incomplete.  To  make  it  complete,  we  should  have  a  race  of  boys  endowed  with 
the  procreative  function  of  men.  Whether  or  not  there  be  a  parr,  distinct  as  a 
variety  or  species,  can  only  be  determined,  I  think,  by  careful  observation,  and 
not  by  analogical  reasoning :  and  I  may  add,  that  at  present,  as  well  as  I  can 
judge,  the  weight  of  evidence  arid  of  authority  is  altogether  in  the  negative. 

A  word  or  two  anent  the  bearing  of  these  natural  historical  and  phy-? 
nological  inquiries  upon  legislative  topics. 
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Amicus.  Now  we  are  in  this  discursive  mood,  allow  me  to  inquire  respecting 
the  legislative  acts  for  the  preservation  of  salmon,  and  whether  you  join  or  not 
in  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  existing  ones  are  defective  and  in- 
adequate ? 

PiscATOB.  I  unquestionably  do,  and  for  the  preservation  of  fish  generally. 
Unless  some  more  stringent  laws  be  enacted  ana  enforced,  one  of  our  most  de- 
lightful country  sports  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  or  of  being  only 
within  the  reach  of  a  few  rich  proprietors,  who  have  streams  of  their  own, — 
private  property,  and  are  able  to  incur  a  great  expense  in  preserving  them.  This 
fcjce  district  is  a  striking  instance  in  point.  Formerly  its  lakes  and  rivers 
abounded  in  fish :  it  was  the  paradise  oi  anglers  ;  in  no  part  of  England  were 
there  more  kinds  or  greater  numbers  of  fish,  affording  sport  to  the  angler,  from 
the  noble  salmon  to  the  brook-trout.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  its  angfing,  from 
its  glory  has  become  its  opprobrium,  and  the  tourists,  ignorant  of  the  change, 
who  come  in  sanguine  expectation  of  great  performance  with  the  rod,  leave  in 
disgust,  with  the  settled  determination,  should  they  repeat  their  visit,  not  to 
cumber  themselves  with  fishing  gear.  I  speak  of  the  district  genersdly,  not  of 
the  lake  we  have  been  fishing  to-day, — that  being  well  preserved,  and  almost  a 
solitary  exception. 

Amicus.  Pray  inform  me  as  to  the  causes  which  have  been  most  injurious,  and 
which,  if  new  laws  are  to  be  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  ought,  in  your 
opinion,  most  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

PiscATOE.  The  causes  are  many.  I  shall  mention  those  only,  which  may 
justly  come  under  the  head  of  poaching, — such  as  niglit-fishing  with  nets,  and 
using  nets  of  small  mesh,  fishing  with  salmon-roe,  a  very  destructive  bait; 
setting  night-lines ;  and  in  addition  to  these  in  the  lakes  and  tarns,  fishing  with 
the  lath  or  otter,  and  cross-fishing :  moreover,  in  the  spawning  season,  taking 
the  charr,  both  with  the  net  and  naked  hook,  by  a  process  already  mentionec^ 
that  foul  one  of  "klicking ;"  and  the  larger  fish,  such  as  the  salmon  and  grey- 
trout,  by  the  spear  or  lister.  As  regards  the  salmon  specially,  the  importance 
of  which,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  immeasurably  greater  than  as  a  fish  for  sport, 
the  destructive  causes  in  operation  are  even  more  numerous,  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  reaUy  surprising  that  all  our  English  rivers  are  not  in  toto,  as  most  of  them 
are,  deprived  of  this  fish.  The  salmon,  as  you  know,  on  account  of  its  value  in 
its  adult  state,  has  watchful  pursuers  in  all  directions :  if  it  escape  the  stake-nets 
laid  along  shore  contiguous  to  the  river  estuaries, — a  difficult  matter, — it  can 
hardly  escape  the  net  that  is  shot  or  laid  for  it  within,  and  the  cruives  and  weares 
constructed  to  entrap  it  in  the  way  of  its  upward  passage.  Then,  if  we  consider 
it  in  its  early  staffc,  being  commonly  unprotected  as  a  parr,  and  the  parr  readily 
taking  the  fly  ana  easily  taken,  its  destruction  is  enormous :  I  have  heard,  and 
on  good  authority,  of  a  party  of  three  anglers,  who  in  one  spring  day,  fishing 
with  the  rod  and  fly,  killed  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  dozen ! 

Amicus.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  great  evil?  Can  you  suggest  any 
measure  to  check  or  prevent  it  P 

PiscATOB.  As  to  tne  suggestion  of  measures,  there  is  little  difficulty.  Were 
a  committee  appointed  to  mquire  into  the  matter,  composed  of  men,  naturalists 
as  weU  as  anglers,  remedial  means,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  proposed,  which, 
if  legislated  on,  would  be  very  effectual.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  in 
getting  an  act  passed  through  Parliament,  it  is  so  expensive  and  troublesome, 
and  so  many  interests  are  concerned.  Would  that  the  government  would  under- 
take it !  But,  alas,  each  administration  of  late  years  has  been  so  feeble,  its 
existence  so  precarious,  as  to  be  unequal  even  to  the  carrying  of  measures  of 
higher  interest,  and  to  which  they  have  been  in  a  manner  pledged.  Would  that 
the  country  gentlemen  would  unite,  and  some  patriotic  angler  amongst  them 
make  the  attempt !  Their  interests  are  specially  concerned.  Were  our  rivers 
well  stocked  with  fish,  which  most  of  them  might  be,  were  they  properly  pro- 
tected, the  country  would  be  rendered  more  attractive,— rthe  value  of  landed 
property,  wherever  there  is  a  river,  would  be  enhanced,  and  streams  now  run- 
ning waste  and  barren  would  become  productive  sources  of  wholesome  food, 
costing  nothing  in  its  production,  as  well  as  of  a  delightful  and  healthy  recreation. 
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Most  writers  6ii  ang^Iingp  give  "us-^after'the  fa^bi6n  of  tbe  father  of  the 
race,  old  Izaak — ^recipes  fbv  cooking  fish  as  well  as  fOr  catching  Ithem. 
Dr.  Davy  is  not  an  exception,  only  that  he  treats  the  suhject  in  a  mote 
novel  and  philosophical  manner. 

Amicus.  Now  we  are  on  the  road,  if  this  track  deserves  the  name,  which  is 
barely  passable  and  barely  distinguishable  in  places  from  the  bog  and  moor, 
allow  me  to  ask  a  question  about  nsh  as  diet.  Speaking  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
forefathers  and  then"  fasts, — ^they  fasting  on  fish, — you  seemed  to  hold  it  incon- 
fi;ruous.  Tell  me,  is  there  not  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  droumstance  that  fish  as 
food  affords  but  Uttle  nourishment  ? 

PiscATOR.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  made  some  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little 
less  than  in  butcher's  meat,  weight  for  weight ; — and  in  effect  it  may  be  more 
nourishing,  considering  how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  digested. 
Moreover,  there  is,  I  find,  in  fish,  in  sea  fish,  a  substance  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  flesh  of  land  animals,  viz.,  iodine :  a  substance  which  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  health,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  production  of  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
cular disease,  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  fatal  with  which  civilised  society,  and  the  highly  educated  and  refined, 
are  afflicted.  Comparative  trials  prove  that  in  the  majority  of  fish  the  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter,  that  is,  the  matter  which  remains  after  perfect  desiccation, 
or  the  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  part,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  several  kinds 
of  butcher's  meat,  game,  or  poultry.  And,  if  we  give  our  attention  to  classes 
of  people — classed  as  to  quality  of  food  they  pincipally  subsist  on — ^we  find  that 
the  ichthyophagous  class  are  especially  strong,  healthy,  and  prolific.  In  no  class 
than  that  of  fishers  do  we  see  larger  families,  handsomer  women,  or  more  robust 
and  active  men,  or  a  greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  alluded  to. 

Amicus.  May  not  other  circumstances  be  concerned  m  rendering  them  so 
healthy,  such  as  an  unstiuted  diet,  the  sea  air,  and  the  living  so  much  in  the 
open  air? 

PiscATOR.  These  circumstances  may  contribute  to  the  beneficial  effect ;  but 
are  not,  I  think,  by  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect.  There  are 
facts  of  a  corroborative  kind;  such  as  the  well-ascertained  efficacy  of  cod-Uver 
oil — an  oil  containing  iodine— in  arresting  the  progress  of  consumption;  the 
efficacy  of  the  same  substance  in  relieving  or  curing  some  other  chronic  ailments, 
especially  bronchocele ;  and  the  virtue  of  fish-diet, — of  raw  fish,^— as  employed 
in  Siberia  and  in  Holland,  iu  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  complaints  resisting 
ordinary  medical  treatment,  of  which  there  are  well-authenticated  accounts.  In 
early  periods  of  the  world,  legislators  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  diet,  enforcing  their  restrictions  by  religious  injunctions. 
The  ruder  a  people,  the  more  ignorant,  the  more  careless  they  commonly  are,  and 
the  less  fastidious  in  their  dietary.  In  Eastern  nations,  in  warm  climates,  most 
of  the  coarse  feeding  animals,  especially  swine,  were  prohibited,  and  as  much  so 
by  the  Mahommedan  as  the  Mosaical  law,  on  the  idea  probably  that  their  flesh 
is  unwholesome.  So  amongst  the  earlier  Christians,  when  the  restrictions  as  to 
meats  were  withdrawn, — ^when  none  were  pronounced  to  be  unclean  and  defiling, 
-—the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of  the  people,  might  think  it  rirfit  to 
institute  their  so-called  fasts, — days  on  which  fish  was  allowed.  And  if  in  Italv, 
especially  in  Rome,  we  visit  the  markets  and  see  what  is  there  sold  and  is  m 
request  as  food,  such  as  cakes  of  blood,  owls,  hawks,  crows,  &c.,  of  very  doubt- 
ful fitness,  we  shall  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  at  the  adoption  of  fish-fasts,  or 
have  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  them  as  usefully  instituted  as  regards  <he 
health  of  the  people. 

Amicus.  I  am  pleased  with  this  your  explanation  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  am  of  opinion,  if  your  doctrme  as  to  fish-diet  be  sound,  tiiat  we 
Protestants  have  made  a  mistake  in  abrogating  fast,  i.  e.  fish-days.  What  you 
have  said  excites  my  curiosity,  and  makes  me  inquisitive.  Allow  me  to  ask,  is 
there  any  material  difference  in  the  qualities  of  fish,  viewed  as  articles  of  foodP 

PisoATOB.  Unquestionably  there  is,  and  of  a  kind  deserviiig  <^  ttttentkm; 
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indeed,  I  am  confident,  of  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  snbiect. 
Now,  as  we  walk  along,  T  can  only  allude  to  the  more  striking  points.  First, 
comparing  fresh-water  aad  salt-water  fish,  there  is,  according  to  my  trials,  this 
well-marked  difference— the  absence  in  the  former  of  iodine.  In  the  migratory 
fish,  the  salmon  and  white-trout,  a  trace  of  iodine  may  be  detected  when  they 
first  come  from  the  sea,  and  when  they  are  fittest  for  the  food  of  man,  which 
disappears  after  a  while,  aad  that  with  their  deterioration.  Owing  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  sea-fish,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  on  the  wnole,  the 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  them.  As  to  individual  species,  whether  of  sea-fi^h 
or  of  fresh- water,  there  are  notable  differences  and  peculiarities,  some  depending 
on  the  species,  some  on  the  qualities  of  the  feed.  Of  the  first  we  have  instances 
almost  without  number,  inasmuch  as  almost  each  kind  has  some  distinctive 
peculiarity.  The  delicate  smelt  has  the  odour  of  the  cucumber;  the  grayling,  of 
the  thyme ;  some  of  those  of  the  scomber  family  abound  in  blood,  have  a  com- 
paratively high  temperature,  and  dark-coloured  muscles ;  others,  as  those  of  the 
Gadidae,  of  vmch  group  the  whiting  is  one,  have  little  blood,  at  least  few  red 
corpuscules,  have  white  muscles,  and  are  delicately  tasted ;  some,  as  the  common 
ray,  and  most  of  the  order  of  cartilaginous  fish,  nave  a  muscular  fibre  of  much 
firmness  and  power  of  resistance,  yielding  and  becoming  tender  from  keeping, 
and  consequently,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  applicable  to  fish,  they  should  not 
be  dressed  fish;  and  other  differences  miffht  be  pointed  out,— one  land  abound- 
ing in  oil,  as  the  pilchard,  herring,  and  eel ;  the  eel  especially,  and  so  luscious  in 
consequence, — otner  kinds  containing  little  or  no  oil,  as  the  sole  and  ray.  Of 
the  influence  of  feed  on  the  same  kind  of  fish  we  have  striking  examples  both  in 
many  salt-water  and  fresh-water  species.  Of  the  former,  how  different  in  quality 
is  the  herring  caught  off  different  parts  of  the  coast ;  so  too  of  the  common 
haddock.  What  herring  is  equal  to  that  of  Loch  Fine  P  What  haddock  equal 
to  that  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  ?  Of  fresh-water  fish,  what  a  contrast  there  is  be- 
tween the  lake-trout  and  the  brook-trout ! — ^The  one  well  fed,  well  fiavoured,  of 
the  colour  of  the  salmon,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  the  sabnon ;  the 
other  small,  colourless,  and  insipid.  What  a  contrast  between  either  of  these 
and  the  trout  of  bo^ater ;  the  latter,  black,  soft,  ill  formed,  and  ill  tasted. 
What  a  contrast,  again,  between  the  trout  inhabiting  a  stream  in  a  fertile  lime- 
stone district,  fed  by  springs,  fluctuating  little,  and  the  in-dwellers  of  the 
mountain  stream  in  a  primitive  country,  siAject  to  great  fluctuations — one  day 
a  raging  torrent,  in  a  orief  space  run  out  and  all  but  dried  up.  As  with  other 
animals,  whether  beast  or  bird,  domestic  or  wild,  much,  we  know,  as  to  their 
quality,  depends  on  their  feed,  its  kind  and  quantity;  and  so  with  fish.  Of 
tnese,  the  paradoxical  sturgeon  may  be  mentioned  as  another  and  very  striking 
example ;  by  the  Norwegians,  we  are  informed  by  Block,  it  is  even  designated 
after  the  fish  on  which,  from  its  flavour,  it  is  supposed  to  have  fed, — as  the 
mackerel-sturgeon,  herring-sturgeon,  &c.  Other  circumstances,  besides  food,  no 
doubt,  have  likewise  an  effect, — all  which  anywise  influence  the  health,  such  as 
climate,  air,  water,  &c. ;  nor  amongst  these  should  age  be  omitted.  This  last, 
in  the  instance  of  fish,  and  of  fish  only,  is  little  thought  of  at  home ;  and  it  may 
be,  because  in  our  well-fished  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  few  fish  are  allowed  to 
reach  a  very  advanced  age  ;  but  not  so  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  activity  practised  in  the  capture  of  fish ;  there,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
be  helped  at  table  to  an  old  fish,  and  to  have  its  hardiiess  and  toughness  ex- 
plained by  one's  experienced  host  by  reference  to  age. 

Amicus.  You  just  now  called  the  sturgeon  paradoxical.    Why  so  ? 

PiscATOE.  On  account  of  its  peculiarities.  With  its  congeners,  it  is  as  it 
were  a  link  between  the  cartih^ous  and  osseous  fishes ;  and  as  regards  the 
table,  between  fish  and  butcher's  meat,  when  dressed  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  veal.  Further,  though  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  as  to  its  habitats, 
■Tanging  from  the  Norwegian  coasts  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  so  abundant  in 
some  waters  as  to  be  the  food  of  peasants,  and  so  rare  in  others  as  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  tables  of  princes :  moreover,  though  bred  in  fresh  water,  it 
traverses  the  ocean. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Neapolitan  constitution  in  the  month 
of  Fehruary,  Bozzelli,  a  writer  of  the  ultra-Liberal  press,  had  been  called 
into  the  administration,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  promised  charter.  He  immediately  accorded  irresponsible  fre^om 
to  the  press — a  dangerous  innovation  in  that  moment  of  excitement, 
which  enabled  the  revolutionary  clubs  to  exercise  a  still  more  widely- 
spread  influence  over  the  people,  whilst  they  dictated  with  the  most 
absolute  power  to  the  government.  Salicetti,  afterwards  known  as  a 
triumvir  in  the  republican  government  at  Rome,  had  been  forced  into 
office  by  the  insistance  of  the  clubs.  He  immediately  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  which  Bozzelli  does  not  appear  to  have  desired ; 
but  the  measure  was,  nevertheless,  enforced  with  so  much  rigour,  that  a 
brother  of  the  order,  who  was  upon  his  death-bed  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  command  was  issued,  was  dragged  from  his  couch  of  suffering 
and  conveyed  aboard  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  them  to  Malta.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  expel  the  other  monastic  orders  firom  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  people,  greatly  attached  to  their  religion  and  to  its 
ministers,  gathered  in  tumultuous  assemblages,  in  which  blood  was  spilt, 
and  order  was  completely  destroyed.  Whilst  scenes  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion were  thus  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  republican  party,  led  and 
urged  on  by  the  new  minister,  Salicetti,  no  longer  threw  a  veil  over  their 
design  to  subvert  the  monarchy;  but  Bozzelli,  a  zealous  constitutionalist, 
yet  a  friend  to  regal  authority,  resolved  to  save  his  country  from  the  fury 
of  the  democratic  party.  Salicetti  was  compelled  to  resign  his  o&ce ; 
and  the  king,  supported  by  his  minister,  resisted  the  demand  of  the 
national  guard  that  the  dangerous  addition  of  a  corps  of  artillery  should 
be  made  to  their  force. 

Still  the  disorders  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.  The  im- 
perial arms  were  torn  down  from  the  Austrian  embassy  and  publicly 
burnt,  amidst  the  vociferous  applauses  of  the  national  guard.  Large 
masses  of  people  besieged  the  official  residences  of  the  different  membm 
of  the  government,  violently  demanding  to  march  for  the  war  of  inde< 
pendence ;  and  resolved  not  to  yield,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  pressure, 
Bozzelli  retired  from  the  administration,  leaving  Salicetti  and  his  hordes 
masters  of  the  fate  of  Naples.  Yet  the  king  resolutely  refused  to 
appoint  Salicetti  to  the  vacant  place,  which  now  scarcely  any  honest  man 
had  sufficient  courage  to  accept ;  but  at  length  Troya,  Dragonetti,  and 
other  members  of  the  constitutional  party,  were  named  by  the  clubs  and 
the  national  guard,  and  the  king  accepted  them,  in  order  to  exclude 
Salicetti  and  the  republicans. 

After  the  insult  offered  to  the  Austrian  arms,  Prince  Schwartzenbexg, 
the  minister  of  that  country,  had  demanded  his  passport,  and  quitted 
Naples ;  whilst  the  new  ministry  despatched  four  thousand  men,  under 
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the  command  of  General  Pepe,  to  Ancona;  and  five  thousand  more, 
with  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  train  of  artillery,  marched  by  land 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

In  the  provinces  deeds  of  violence  and  terror  were  daily  recurring, 
with  no  less  frequency  and  fury  than  in  the  capital;  and  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  government  withdrew  one  by  one,  finding  that 
they  could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  mob,  which  now  reigned 
uncontrolled.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  the  popular  demagogues, 
whom  the  clubs  forced  upon  the  king.  Palermo,  under  the  provisional 
government,  had  proceeded  to  declare  the  throne  vacant  and  Ferdinancl 
for  ever  deposed;  but,  attached  to  their  aristocratic  constitution,  and 
guided  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  revolutionists  of  Sicily  only  sought 
to  recover  the  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  but  did 
not  wish  to  establish  democratic  institutions.  They  desired  to  elect  a 
king  from  the  family  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Italy ;  and  finally  offered , 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

At  Naples,  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  on  the  15th  of  May  caused 
a  renewal  of  the  tempestuous  scenes  that  had  attended  the  comme;ice- 
ment  of  the  revolution.  The  deputies  arrived  in  the  capital  to  enjber 
upon .  their  legislative  functions,  attended  by  armed  bands  of  the  pro- 
vincial population,  whose  presence  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence or  to  restore  order  ;  and  at  the  first  step  towards  the  assumption  of 
their  public  duties  strife  broke  out  between  the  Representative  Chamber 
and  the  royal  authority.  The  deputies  were  required  to  swear  jbo  the 
constitution  as  it  had  been  prepared  and  published :  they  refused,  to 
comply,  upon  the  plea  that  future  modifications  would  be  required^ 
and  that  they  could  not  fetter  themselves  by  a  pledge  that  would  exclude 
prospective  improvements.  However  plausible  the  pretext  migjit  sound,' 
this  first  demur  served  to  unmask  the  designs  of  the  republicans  to 
subvert  the  monarchy ;  and  the  measures  of  that  party,  throughout  the 
revolutionary  crisis,  lead  to  the  certain  inference  that  the  king  did  i^t 
overrate  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  moderate  ai:^  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  population,  here  as  in  all  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  sincerely  desired  the  establishment  of  constitutional  liberty,  .whilst 
they  dreaded  democratic  violence ;  but  this  party  was  completely  deficient 
in  courage  and  energy  when  placed  in  collision  with  the  furious  factions 
that  offered  a  lawless  opposition  to  every  rational  system  of  government. 
And  if  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  upholding  the  .cpnstitutioh 
that  he  had  bestowed  with  fearless  loyalty  against  ,the .  disciples  pf 
Mazzini  and  the  anarchical  mob  that  obeyed  their  call,  he  might  have 
been  spared  from  the  terrible  imputations  of  having  shown  b9.d  faith 
towards  his  people,  and  a  tyrannical  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
absolutism. 

The  deputies  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath ;  the  king  declined 
to  dispense  with  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  contention  the  ministry  gave  in 
their  resignation.  The  Representative  Chamber  continued  its  sittings,  and 
appeared  resolved  to  instigate  the  people  to  insurrection ;  the  civic  g^ard 
supported  the  refractory  Chamber ;  and  the  demon  of  civil  war  seemed  to 
await  their  determination.  The  republican  agents,  loudly  accused  the 
king  of  betraying  the  people ;  and  they  openly  instigated  the  mob  to 
every  excess.     In  this  moment  of  urgent  peril  the  king  still  showed  a 
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wish  to  conciliate,  and  sent  a  messag^e  to  the  Chamher,  proposing  to 
modify  the  oath  hitherto  exacted  into  one  which  should  promise  fidelity 
to  the  fundamental  laws  that  had  heen  propounded,  hut  reserved  to  the 
Chamb^  the  power  of  making  future  amendments.  The  ministiy  con- 
sented to  retain  their  offices  if  this  compromise  were  accepted.  The 
Chamber  required  time  to  deliberate ;  but  as  soon  as  the  king's  messenger 
withdrew  its  precincts  were  invaded  by  the  civic  guard,  led  by  the 
notorious  republican  chief  La  Cecilia.  They  interrupted  the  detibem- 
tioDS  by  their  fierce  and  disorderly  cries,  and  loudly  accused  the  king  of 
treason  against  the  national  liberties.  The  order  for  calling  the  citizens 
to  arms  was  demanded  and  accorded,  and  barricades  were  instantly  con^ 
structed  in  all  the  principal  streets.  All  the  customary  arts  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  moment  and  add  to  the  exotte'* 
men];  of  the  insurgents ;  and  an  atrocious  report  was  industriously  cir- 
culated that  the  king  had  bribed  the  lazzaroni  to  massacre  the  parlia- 
mentary deputies. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  assembled  at  the  house  of  their  presidisnt, 
Prince  Cariati,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rights  against  the  violence  of  the  Lower  Chambef;* 
which  had  already  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  their  order.  Continnal 
messages  passed  between  the  palace  and  the  Upper  Chamber;  but  the* 
government  remained  undecided  what  course  to  adopt,  whilst  the  tomuk 
without  gained  strength  every  moment,  and  threatened  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  citizens.  Still  foremost  amongst  the  insurgents  were 
the  foreign  exiles,  who  everywhere  led  on  the  republican  movement, 
which  found  little  sympathy  from  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Prince  San  Giacomo,  whilst  conveying  a  message  to  the  king  from  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was  arrested  by  the  insurgents;  his  carriage  was 
seized  to  aid  in  piling  up  a  barricade,  and  he  was  himself  compelled  to 
labour  with  the  rioters,  who  were  tearing  up  the  pavement  of  the  streets^' 
and  raising  batteries  at  every  defensible  point.  After  some  hours'  de- 
tention he  succeeded  in  efiPecting  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  king.  Tlie 
whole  military  force  of  Naples  was  by  this  time  assembled  roond  the 
palace ;  and  its  leaders  implored  the  king's  permission  to  act  with  vigovB 
before  the  insurrection  gained  greater  strength. 

After  a  night  of  tumult  and  terror,  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  15th  of' 
May  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had  not  separated  during  the  nighty 
voted  its  sitting  permanent,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted.     The  deputy  Riceiardi  proposed  that  two  demands' 
should  be  addressed  to  the  government : 

1st.  The  surrender  of  the  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
gisu:'d. 

2ndly.  The  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard,  or  its  immediate  depazturr 
for  the  war  of  independence. 

These  propositions  were  received  with  rapturous  approba>tion  by  the 
Chamber ;  but  the  deputies  from  the  insurgent  provinces  soon  sugg^ested ' 
two  oAer  votes  for  the  approval  of  the  Chamber : 

Ist.  The  abdication  of  the  king. 

2ndly.  The  removal  of  all  the  troops  to  a  distance  of  forty  miles  tmm 
the  capital. 

The  Chamber  rejected  the  first  of  these  propositions  bat  adoptedvibe^ 
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last,  and  four  deputies  were  appointed  to  convey  the  demands  to  the  king. 
But  be&re^the  royal  consent  could  be  obtained — and  it  wa3  believed  that, 
in  the  emergency  of  the  moment  it  would  not  have  been  withheld--^^ 
eithec  accident  or  the  crime  of  some  individuals  hastened  the  impending 
collision*  Some  men,  from  behind  a  barricade,  fired  on  the  troops  and 
killed  one  of  their  number.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  reached  the  ear^ 
of  a  body  of  insurgents  who  were  posted  on  a  balcony  above  the.  barrio 
cade  than  they  also  fired  on  the  soldiery,  and  the  desolating  scene  of  civil 
carnage  commenced.  All  communication  was  cut  oSl  between  the  palace 
and  the  fortresses,  and  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  ensued,  until  the, 
king  was  assured  of  the  support  of  the  commanders  of  those  important 
posts.  But  the  red  ensign,  which  called  the  garrison  to  arms,  was  sooA 
displayed  from  the  towers  of  St.  Elmo^  and  the  other  fortress  quickly 
followed  the.  example  of  the  citadel.  The  signal  to  engage  was  now 
given^^nd  the  troops  attacked  the  defenders  of  the  barricades,  aided  by 
the  brave  but  semi-savage  lazzaroni,  who  fought  with  desperate  enmity 
against  the.  popular  party. 

The  Duke  de  Rivas,  the  Spanish  minister,  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
palace,  but  he  was  stopped,  and  his  carriage  served  to  strengthen  the 
nearest  barricade.  He  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  there  assembled 
the  diplomatic  corps.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  went  forth  on  foot, 
in  order  to  support  the  king  bv  their  counsels.  Meanwhile  the  combat 
raged  around.  The  artillery  discharged  its  thunders  on  the  barricades ; 
but  the  insurgents,  far  from  yielding  before  its  terrors,  fought  on  with 
desperate  courage.  The  royal  guard  attacked  the  great  barricade  in  the . 
principal  street.  After  a  severe  contest  the  cannon  effected  a  breach, 
aud  finally  the  lajszaroni,  armed  with  their  long  knives,  took  possession 
oi  this  forUfication  of  modern  revolution. 

The  Swiss  guard  had,  at  first,  shown  some  reluctance  to  act  against 
the  people ;  but,  converted  from  friends  into  foes  by  the  savage  attack 
with  which  the  insurrection  began,  they  now  forced  their  way  through 
other  streets  to  the  rear  of  the  chief  barricade,  which  the  royal  guard, 
had  attacked  in  front.  Overwhelmed  by  showers  of  balls,  stones,  and 
every  missile  that  could  be  hurled  against  them  from  the  loois  and  win- 
dpws  of  the  surrounding  houses,  each  step  of  their  advance  cost  the  lives 
of  numbers  of  their  gallant  band.  Yet  they  fought  on  unflinchingly  to 
join  their  comrades,  who  were  contending  against  equal  dangers  on  tl^e 
other  side  of  the  barricade.  A  murderous  fire  was  poured  down  upon 
them  from  the  shelter  of  the  buildings ;  but  at  length  the  barricade  was 
carried,  and  the  royal  troops  met  upon  the  scene  of  their  dearly-bought 
triumph.  The  national  guard,  completely  defeated,  gave  way  in  every 
direction ;  but  each  house  became  a  citadel,  that  was  defended  with  the 
desperation  of  men  who  had  no  hope  but  to  succeed  or  die.  Every  room 
required  to  be  stormed,  and  an  entrance  could  only  be  effected  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  across  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
survivors.  Yet  the  troops  fought  their  way  with  resolute  intrepidity ; 
house  by  house,  and  street  after  street,  were  assailed  and  taken ;  barri- 
cades fell  successively  before  their  assaults ;  and  finally  tl^e  triumph  of 
the  king's  cause  was  complete. 

During  the  whole  of  this  sanguinary  contest  the  deputies  seem  to  have 
been  but  ill-informed  of  the  progress  of  events  without,  and  up  to  the  4^ 
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moment  their  agents  continued  to  delude  them  with  assurances  of 
victory.  The  Chamber  elected  a  committee  of  public  safety,  consisting  of 
five  members.  They  voted  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  cast  down  his 
bust  by  which  the  hall  that  they  met  in  was  decorated.  But  they  awoke 
from  their  reverie  at  the  approach  of  the  victorious  soldiery.  Many  of 
their  number  sought  safety  in  flight,  whilst  the  remainder  were  arrested, 
or  dispersed  by  the  adverse  party. 

Reactionary  measures  were  now  immediately  adopted,  although  the 
new  cabinet  still  included  Bozzelli  and  other  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional party.  The  national  g^ard  was  at  once  disarmed  and  disbanded, 
and  the  order  was  expedited  to  recal  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  the  war 
of  independence.  Many  of  the  deputies  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
French  fleet,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  at  their  instigation  that  Admiral 
Baudin  addressed  to  the  government  a  note  of  remonstrance  against 
measures  tending  to  an  extreme  reaction.  But  unfortunately  this  ju- 
dicious advice  received  little  attention,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved.  Though  every  lover  of  constitutional  freedom 
must  deplore  the  determination  of  the  king  to  adopt  a  principle  of  action 
of  which  the  whole  evils  and  dangers  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully 
developed  themselves,  yet  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that 
the  Representative  Chamber  itself  provoked  the  revocation  of  the  con- 
stitution by  its  first  act  of  bad  faith  in  refusing  the  oath,  and  its  subse- 
quently evmced  intention  to  destroy  the  monarchy. 

Civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  now  broke  out  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  royal  forces  penetrated  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
wild  Calabrias  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  other ;  and  advancing  from  either  direction,  the  country 
was  deluged  with  blood.  The  victory  which  was  finally  obtained  over 
the  national  party  was  purchased  by  a  frightful  carnage,  and  by  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  the  brave  and  free  peasantry  of  the  mountain  districts. 
Many  horrible  acts  of  barbarism  and  revenge  were  committed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  details — too  revolting  to  be  related — recal  the  savage  war- 
fare of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  American  forests,  rather  than  the  heroic 
contests  of  civilised  men  struggling  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and 
emulating  the  glorious  deeds  by  which  order  and  liberty  have  been 
obtained  in  the  few  favoured  lands  in  which  they  still  subsist.  Scenes  of 
relentless  cruelty  and  suffering  ended  by  smothering  for  awhile  the 
awakened  spirit  of  liberty,  whilst  a  royal  proclamation,  announcing  that 
the  constitution  was  not  abolished,  failed  to  blind  the  people  to  the  real 
condition  to  which  they  were  once  more  reduced. 

In  Sicily,  where  the  revolution  wore  a  less  democratic  character,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1812,  of  which  the  country 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  ;  and  a  vote  of  both  Chambers  concurred  in 
offering  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles  AJbert. 
A  French  frigate  conveyed  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  seven  other  members  of  both  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  to  Genoa,  whence  they  were  to  proceed  to  lay  the  offer  of  the 
Sicilians  before  the  government  of  Turin.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
king  had  already  commenced,  and  news  of  the  defeat  of  Custoza  was  the 
first  intelligence  that  greeted  the  messengers  when  they  landed  in  Pied- 
mont. 
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It  bas  been  already  said  tbat  the  recal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  from 
the  war  against  Austria  was  the  first  measure  taken  by  the  king  after  his 
victory  over  the  revolution  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  and  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  General  Pepe  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and 
continued  his  march  towards  Venice.  Other  officers  returned  with  the 
force  that  tbey  commanded;  and  as  General  Statella  passed  through 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Naples,  the  people  of  that  city  expressed  their 
abhorrence  for  his  desertion  of  the  national  cause  by  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged.  He  effected  his  escape  with  diffi- 
culty through  a  back  door ;  but  they  seized  his  travelling  carriage,  and 
burnt  it  publicly  on  one  of  the  squares  of  the  town — an  offering  to  the 
violated  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

Tuscany  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  states  upon  which  a  constitution 
had  been  conferred.  Her  sovereign  appeared  to  sympathise  sincerely  in 
the  enthusiastic  hopes  that  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
cordially  to  adopt  the  measures  of  reform  which  were  everywhere 
demanded.  An  amnesty  had  been  accorded,  by  which  a  considerable 
number  of  political  offenders  had  been  restored  to  liberty.  Amongst 
those  most  remarkable  for  their  abilities,  and  the  conspicuous  part  which 
they  afterwards  played  in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany,  were  Montanelli,  and 
the  more  able — ^but  less  fortunate — Guerrazzi.  These  two  men — ^both 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  but  adopting  different  views  in  pursuit  of  the 
bright  shadow  which  finally  eluded  their  grasp — were  both  elected  by 
their  fellow-citizens  as  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  parliamentary  assembly  had  also  met  at 
Rome,  under  the  auspices  of  Mamiani's  government ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  the  false  report  of  a  fresh  victory  over  the  Austrians  gave 
rise  to  an  uncontrollable  demonstration  of  popular  violence. 

Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress,  two  circumstances  were  paving 
the  way  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  gallant  King  of  Sardinia  and  his 
good  cause.  The  defeat  of  the  popular  party  at  Naples,  and  the  con- 
sequent recal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  if  it  caused  little  injury  to  the 
army,  which  was  left  to  fight  singly  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  yet 
occasioned  irreparable  mischief  by  the  divisions  which  it  fomented 
and  the  discouragement  that  it  created.  At  the  same  time,  the  repub- 
lican party,  led  by  Mazzini  and  his  agents,  dreaded  that  the  successes  of 
Charles  Albert,  which  they  had  at  first  employed  for  their  own  ends,  should 
eventually  lead  to  the  results  which  the  moderate  party  had  in  view. 
For  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy 
would  be  effectual  not  only  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  domination, 
but  might  prove  sufficiently  powerful,  in  the  hands  of  the  victor  of 
Austria,  supported  by  a  conquering  army,  to  put  down  republicanism, 
and  to  establish  a  stable  and  durable  form  of  constitutional  government. 
This  prospect — already  almost  achieved — which  formed  the  hope  and 
wish  of  the  moderate  party,  was  the  dread  of  the  republicans ;  and 
Mazzini — with  the  fatal  egotism  with  which  he  sacrificed  his  country  to 
his  own  wild  and  desperate  theories — lost  no  time  in  exciting  all  those 
cities  which  had  placed  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  a  union  with  Pied- 
mont, to  a  groundless  mistrust  of  the  king,  and  a  jealous  fear  of  sinking 
into  a  position  secondary  to  the  Sardinian  capital.  The  uncertainty  and 
mistrust  which  arose  from  all  these  dissenting  views  and  opinions  fer- 
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menting  in  the  public  mind>  cooled  the  general  enthusiasm  by  which  so 
much  had  been  obtained,  and  as  soon  as  the  division  declared  itsdf  it 
occasioned  the  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained. 

Venice  and  Milan,  thus  instigated,  rejected  the  projected  unioa  with 
Piedmont,  and  .resolved  to  erect  their  states  into  independent  republics. 
The  king  wasted  precious  and  irrecoverable  moments  in  besieging  the 
fortress  of  Mantua,  hesitating  to  advance  whilst  Venice  maintained  her 
attitude  of  independence.  The  delay  unhappily  proved  fatal  to  his  arms. 
General  Nugent  had  been  sent  with  a  corps  of  eighteen  thousand  men 
to  reinforce  Radetzky.  He  defeated  General  Zucchi  at  Palmia  Nova, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Udine  without  opposition.  General 
Durando  was  despatched  with  the  Roman  troops  to  prevent  the  junction 
oi  the  Austrian  forces  ;  but  after  a  brave  defence  at  Vicenza  he  was 
overcome  and  taken  prisoner  by  General  d'Aspre,  and  being  rdb^ased 
soon  after,  on  the  condition  of  not  fighting  against  Austria  in;  thaA 
campaign,  he  and  his  troops  returned  to  Rome. 

Radetzky  now  reassumed  an  offensive  attitude.  His  forces  were^^M>a*' 
centrated  around  Verona,  whilst  the  Piedmontese  army  was  weakeopt^ 
by  being  distributed  along  an  extensive  line.  The  fii^t  success  of  «tbe 
Austrians  occurred  at  Somma  Campagna,  an  important  post,  out  of 
which  they  drove  the  Sardinians  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  The. 
Piedmontese  general,  Sonnaz,  retired  on  Villafranca ;  and  Radetzky  le- 
madned  master  of  both  banks  of  the  Miqcio.  No  sooner  did  this  di^** 
astrous  intelligence  reach  the  king,  than  he  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  marched  with  one-half  the  force  employed  against  that  for- 
tress to  reinforce  his  army  in  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  marched 
on  Custoza  with  nine  thousand  men;  the  Duke  of  Genoa  advanced  on: 
Somma  Campagna  with  a  column  of  reserve  composed  of  five  thousand: 
men ;  whilst  general  Bava  commanded  in  chief.  One  more  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  rewarded  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  Sardinian  princes. 
The  Austrians  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  received  a  signal  defea<^ 
leaving  five  hundred  men  upon  the  field ;  whilst  two  banners  and  eighteen 
hundred  prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Piedmontese. 

But  on  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  June,  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  sustained  a  complete  ovesthrow 
upon  the  field  of  Custoza.  The  king  and  his  two  sons  exhibited  the. 
utmost  personal  courage,  but  the  troops  had  been  without  food  for>tl^y« 
hours,  and,  harassed  by  thci  continual  marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
preceding  days,  they  perished  in  greater  numbers  from  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion than  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  After  the  most  heroic  exer- 
tions the  king  was  compelled  to  command  a  retreat  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  army  fell  back  on  Villafranca,  and  these  first  tidings  of 
defeat  spread  a  panic  throughout  the  country. 

The  provisional  government  of  Milan,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
remedy  the  disaster,  thought  only  of  its  own  safety,  and  when  Charles 
Albert  reached  Goito,  he  found  his  army  totally  unprovided  with  food,,  or 
any  means  of  subsistence.  He  was  then  compelled  to  propose  an  araurf 
stice;  but  the  hard  conditions  offered  by  Radetzky  were  rejected  by  th^^ 
king4  On  the  27th,  the  half-famishing  army  of  Sardinia  retired  upon 
Cremona^  with  the  purpose  of  defending  Milan.  But  the  Milanese,  had 
taken  no  measures  eithet  to  supply  the  men  who  bad  fought  and  bled  Uk- 
their  defence,  or  even  to  prepare  the  means  of  resbtance  within  their  own 
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walls.  At  Lodi  the  unfortunate  king  made  another  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Austrians,  but  his  soldiers  were  dying  around  him  from 
hunger,  too  feeble  and  too  despairing  to  make  head  against  the  foe. 
Overcome  by  famine  and  suffering,  they  remained  dispersed  and 
straggling  along  the  roads;  and  the  Fiedmontese  army,  which  seven 
days  before,  at  Goito,  had  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  scarcely 
numbered  twenty-four  thousand  when  they  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of 
Milan. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  king  took  up  his  quartern  in  a  suburb  of 
the  town  of  Milan.  Radetzky,  who  was  in  full  pursuit,  reached  the  city 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon,  and  immediately  attacked  the 
Fiedmontese  army  at  the  Roman  gate.  Charles  Albert  fought  with  his 
accustomed  reckless  gallantry ;  fearless  of  danger,  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  wherever  his  presence  could  encourage  his  own 
s<^iery  or  intimidate  the  enemy.  A  violent  thunderstorm  burst  over 
the  town  as  the  fight  was  raging  beneath,  and  blended,  in  loud  explosions, 
the  awful  artillery  of  Heaven  with  the  deadly  instruments  of  human 
strife.  The  committee  of  defence  ordered  some  houses  to  be  set  on  fire 
near  the  scene  of  action,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the 
Austrians  to  facilitate  their  attack  upon  the  town.  The  tocsin  sounded  to 
call  the  citizens  and  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  arms,  and  nothing 
was  wanting,  amidst  the  loud  crash  of  the  elements  and  the  terrors  of  the 
combat,  that  could  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  moment. 

Night  came  on  whilst  the  battle  still  raged.  The  gallant  Fiedmontese 
would  not  yield,  though  they  had  lost  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were 
driven  back  within  the  walls  of  Milan.  In  a  council  of  war,  which  was. 
held  during  the  night,  the  Sardinian  officers  determined  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  and  impossible  to  renew  the  contest.  The  Milanese  govern- 
ment had  not  taken  a  single  measure  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  army,  or  to  aid  them  in  their  exertions.  They  had  raised 
no  troops,  provided  neither  ammunition,  food,  nor  forage  for  their  de- 
fenders ;  and  the  spirit  which  had  animated  them  to  such  heroic  deeds  a 
few  short  months  before,  appeared  to  have  died  away  b^ieath  the  baneful 
influences  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  paralysed  every  honest  ex- 
ertion. 

The  ill-fated  king  was  the  victim  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  republican 
egotism.  A  capitulation  now  became  inevitable,  and  the  stipulations 
entered  into  obliged  Charles  Albert  to  abandim  Milan,  and  retire  within, 
his  own  territory.  Two  days  were  accorded  for  the  retreat  of  the 
Fiedmontese  army.  Such  persons  as  desired  to  qiut  the  town  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Austrians,  were  permitted  to  leave  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  Marshal  Radetzky  engaged  to  respect  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  those  who  preferred  to  remain. 

On  the  following  morning  the  capitulation  was.  maide  public,  and 
excited  the  people  to  a  state  of  ungovernable  fiiry.  A  riotous  and 
threatening  mob  instantly  flocked  to  theFalazzo  Greppi,  where  the  king 
lodged.  Cries  of  <' Death  to  the  traitor"  arose  on  evety  side,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the  palace.  The  king  appeared  on  the  balconyi 
and  addressed  the  ferocious  horde  beneath: 

<' Milanese,"  he  said,  <<if  the  capitulation  displeases  you,  it  shall  be 
annulled.  If  you  require  it,  we  will  fight  again,  and  I  will  bury  myaslf 
with  .yon  (beneath  thernint  of  ye«ir.dlty." 
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But  the  chivalrous  proposal  of  the  prince  did  not  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Milanese,  who  required  that  he  should  fight  whilst  thej 
remained  in  safety.  The  municipality  of  Milan — which  had  ordered  a 
general  levy  throughout  the  country,  excepting  only  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital-— entresA/^  the  king  to  maintain  the  capitulation,  and  on  the 
same  evening  its  ratification  was  announced. 

The  enraged  people  then  rose  in  wild  disappointment  and  fury,  and 
attacked  the  king,  who  was  preparing  for  his  departure.  They  pillaged 
his  luggage,  upset  his  carriages,  and  harricaded  the  palace,  in  order  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner  within  its  walls  ;  and  the  liherator  of  Italy,  who 
might  have  upheld  the  freedom  that  he  had  gained  for  his  country  had 
the  Milanese  government  afforded  him  the  needful  aid  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  was  exposed  to  cowardly  insult  and  serious  rbk,  in  atonement  for 
the  faults  of  his  dastardly  assailants.  The  musket-halls  of  the  moh  fell 
in  showers  around  the  place  where  he  stood ;  but  Providence  reserved  the 
doomed  prince  for  a  still  drearier  destiny,  and  Milan  was  saved  from  the 
infamy  of  the  attempted  crime.  Yet  the  walls  of  the  palace  were  riddled 
and  broken  by  the  shot  directed  against  the  breast  of  Italy's  bravest 
soldier  and  most  self-devoted  patriot,  and  the  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the 
palace  was  with  difBculty  prevented.  Colonel  de  la  Marmora,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  king,  escaped  from  a  window  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
camp,  and  he  quickly  returned  with  a  regiment  of  carabiniers.  But 
Charles  Albert's  departure  was  opposed  by  the  people  in  their  fury;  the 
tocsin  sounded ;  the  light  of  the  houses,  still  burning  since  the  battle, 
threw  its  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  :  as  the  king  traversed  the  city  he 
was  fired  upon  in  every  street  through  which  he  passed ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  town  the  mob  was  so  dense,  and  the  opposition 
to  his  departure  so  determined,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  his  escort  fought  their  way  through  the  throng  and  forced  a  passage 
to  the  camp. 

On  the  9th  an  armistice  was  signed,  by  which  the  fortress  of  Peschiera 
was  restored  to  Austria,  the  Piedmontese  fleet  was  recalled  from  Venice, 
and  Radetzky  re-entered  Milan  in  triumph. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  Roman  Chamber  had  voted  its  sit- 
tings permanent,  under  pretence  of  providing  means  for  the  continuance 
of  ihQ  war  :  its  real  object  was  to  form  itself  into  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  order  to  change  the  form  of  government  The  Chamber  demanded 
that  the  Pope  should  instantly  declare  war  against  the  emperor.  The 
Pope  refused ;  and  his  refusal  was  followed  by  frightful  excesses  and 
disorderly  assemblages,  in  which  all  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the 
revolutionists  were  threatened  with  death. 

The  Austrians  at  this  time  took  possession  of  Ferrara ;  and  the  Pope 
made  an  energetic  protest  against  the  violation  of  his  territory,  and  of 
treaties  which  he  haid  respected  amidst  every  danger  and  difficulty.  The 
ministry  called  the  people  to  arms  i  the  Pope  sent  a  deputation,  headed 
tiy  Prince  Corsini,  to  the  Austrian  general,  and  obtained  the  evacuation 
of  the  town.  But  nothing  could  calm  the  violence  of  the  Chamber ; 
every  sitting  presented  scenes  of  scandalous  outrage ;  neither  the  prince 
nor  the  ministry  were  respected;  and,  unable  to  combat  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  republican  party,  Mamiani  retired  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  att  account  of  the  Tuscan  revolution^  be- 
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cause  the  events  that  had  disturbed  that  country,  although  exhibiting 
the  same  general  tendency  as  in  the  other  states  of  Italy,  had  been  con- 
ducted with  much  greater  moderation;  and,  if  we  except  some  acts, 
chiefly  instigated  by  foreign  exiles,  who  everywhere  prepared  the  first 
germs  of  insurrection,  the  moderate,  or  constitutional  party,  had  hitherto 
preponderated,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  sovereign  animated  the 
hearts  of  a  people,  grateful  for  the  long  continuance  of  a  mild  and 
paternal  form  of  government.  The  prince  was  personally  respected  by 
all  classes  for  his  piety  and  his  domestic  virtues ;  and  the  rural  population, 
in  particular,  was  deeply  attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  Florence, 
gay  and  peaceful,  had  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners,  who 
brought  their  wealth  to  enrich  its  industrious  inhabitants,  attracted  by 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  unrivalled  galleries,  in  which  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  of  mediaeval  art  are  to  be  studied  in  their 
perfection,  and  the  enchanting  scenery  which  surrounds  the  smiling 
capital  of  Tuscany.  But  the  distant  sound  of  the  nations  raising  their 
voice  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  liberty— the  offspring  of  increasing  know- 
ledge and  advancing  civilisation — resounded  on  the  Etrurian  shores, 
and  Leghorn,  a  city  whose  extensive  commerce  had  brought  its  citizens 
in  contact  with  the  natives  of  every  country  of  the  globe,  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  appeal.  Here,  too,  foreign  adventurers  mingled  with  the 
population,  to  exaggerate  discontent,  and  to  exasperate  political  agitation 
into  riotous  insubordination.  Guerrazzi,  the  ablest,  the  most  moderate, 
and  the  most  remarkable  man  which  the  Italian  revolution  produced  and 
led  forward  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  was  foremost  amongst  those 
who  aspired  to  secure  a  free  representative  constitution  to  their  native 
country. 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  disturbances  at  Leghorn,  in  September, 
1848,  the  grand-duke  formed  a  camp  of  the  national  g^ard  at  Fisa ; 
and  there  he  received  and  accorded  the  demand  of  the  Livornese,  that 
Montanelli  should  he  appointed  their  governor.  But  Montanelli's  pro- 
gramme was  the  Italian  Constituent,  an  assembly  which  was  destined, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  protect  the  country  against  Austrian  invasion ; 
and  after  that  essential  condition  of  liberty  was  secured,  it  was  intended 
to  form  a  federal  alliance  between  the  new  constitutional  states  for  the 
preservation  of  their  acquired  institutions.  The  members  of  this  assembly 
were  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  were  to  meet  at  Rome,  the 
city  destined  to  be  the  head  of  the  confederation.  This  prospectus 
was  not  approved  by  Mazzini  and  the  ultra-republican  party,  as  the 
continuance  of  regal  authority  in  the  various  states  was  adverse  to  their 
views ;  neither  was  it  acceptable  to  the  constitutionalists,  who  disliked 
the  democratic  construction  of  the  proposed  assembly  and  its  power  of 
coercing  the  governments.  But  the  republicans  acceded  to  the  measure 
as  a  preparatory  step  which  might  lead  to  further  concessions. 

The  constitutional  ministry  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  an  able  and  honest  man,  became  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  democratic  insubordination,  and  withdrew  from  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  replaced  by  an  administration  formed  by  Baron 
Bicasoli,  and  entertaining  nearly  the  same  political  opinions  as  their  pre- 
decessors. But  the  pressure  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  violence  of 
the  clubs,  over  which  the  government  exercised  no  control,  rendered  the 
position  of  the  cabinet  untenable  ;  and  the  grand-duke,  by  the  advice  of 
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his  former  council,  called  upon  Montanelli  to  undertake  the  government. 
Montanelli  demanded  Guerrazad  for  his  colleao^ue,  «id  made  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Constituent  the  basis  of  his  future  plans. 

At  Rome,  the  extraordinary  yiolence  of  the  Representative  Chamber 
became  so  excessive,  that  it  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of- public 
order.  The  F(^,  in  consequence,  prorogued  the  Chambers  till  the  1 6th 
of  November,  and  in  the  interim  he  appointed  as  his  chief  minister 
Count  Rossi,  who  had  previously  held  the  post  of  ambassador  from  Louis 
Philippe  to  die  Holy  See.  Rossi,  formerly  an  exile  from  Italy,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  opinions,  had  now  wisely  modified  the  exaggerated 
views  which  he  had  once  entertained,  and  professed  a  sincere  attadiment 
to  the  monarchical  form  of  constitutional  government.  It  was  then, 
to  hands  fully  competent  for  the  task,  that  the  pontiff  committed  the 
fiiture  administration,  of  which  Rossi  himself,  temporarily,  held  three  of 
the  chief  offices — so  great  was  the  difficulty  to  find  persons  at  once 
moderate  in  opinion  and  capable  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Rossi's  plan  did  not  exclude  the  much-desired  constituent ;  but  he 
proposed  to  modify  its  construction  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
mnocuous  in  the  hands  of  the  factions.  He  designed  that  a  general 
congress  should  meet  at  Rome,  to  be  composed  of  plenipotentiaries  from 
each  of  the  Italian  governments,  furnished  with  powers  to  form  and 
maintain  a  strict  defensive  alliance  between  the  several  states.  This 
expedient,  by  which  he  purposed  to  disarm  the  cherished  plan  of  raising 
up  a  republican  assembly  to  control  the  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula,  was 
probably  the  chief  cause  that  excited  the  "red"  faction  to  such  deadly 
animosity  against  the  doomed  statesman,  who  alone  possessed  courage 
and  capacity  to  save  his  country  in  that  terrible  crisis. 

The  15th  of  November  had  been  fixed  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
Chambers.  The  government,  fearful  of  violence,  took  every  measure  in 
their  power  to  ensure  the  miuntenance  of  order.  A  body  of  carabiniers 
was  ordered  up  from  the  provinces.  The  minister  himself  passed  them 
in  review,  and  instructed  them  on  the  importance  of  the  duties  that 
devolved  on  them ;  and  in  spite  of  menacing  rumours  which  were 
vaguely  circulated,  it  was  hoped  that  the  precautions  adopted  would 
suffice  to  ensure  tranquillity,  and  to  defeat  the  suspected  purposes  of  the 
anarchists.  But  as  the  hour  drew  near,  the  threatening  reports  gained 
strength  and  consistence;  and  it  was  publicly  intimated  that  Count 
Rossi's  life  was  menaced. 

Two  ladies,  friends  of  the  fated  minister,  Madame  de  Menou  and  the 
Duchess  di  Rignano,  wrote,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  to  conjure  him 
to  abandon  his  intention  of  opening  the  session  in  person  ;  but,  resolute 
and  calm,  he  despised  the  warning,  and  determined  to  brave  the  peril. 
On  the  steps  of  his  own  house,  as  he  proceeded  to  his  destination,  a 
stranger,  in  the  dress  of  a  priest,  addressed  him  : 

"  Eccellenza,"  he  said,  "  do  not  go  out.     You  will  be  assassinated." 

"  They  shall  not  force  me  to  draw  back,"  replied  the  fearless  Rossi. 
«  The  cause  of  the  Pope  is  that  of  God." 

When  his  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  assembly  sat,  he  was  received  with  hisses  and 
other  expressions  of  insult.  Rossi  advanced  with  imperturbable  coolness, 
and  his  haughty  and  sarcastic  countenance  expressed  his  profound  con- 
tempt for  his  enemies.     The  crowd  pressed  upon  him,  but  he  made  bis 
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way  through  it,  accompanied  hy  the  minister  of  finance.  On  the  first 
step  of  the  stairs  a  man  darted  forward  from  the  dense  crowd  and 
Cached  him  in  the  side  with  a  dagger.  The  count  turned  hastily  to 
face  his  assailant,  when  a  still  more  fatal  hlow  was  dealt  him  from  the 
(mposite  direction,  and  he  received  the  deadly  stroke  of  a  poniard  in  the 
throat.  He  uttered  no  cry,  hut,  with  a  firm  hand,  drew  out  hb  hand- 
kerchief^  and  tried  to  stanch  the  wound.  He  still  continued  to  ascend  a 
few  more  steps,  which  streamed  with  torrents  of  his  hlood,  till,  undaunted 
in  the  midst  of  his  dastardly  destroyers,  he  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of 
some  persons  who  had  rushed  forward  to  his  aid.  It  has  heen  confi- 
dently asserted  that  forty  hired  hravos  awaited  him  upon  those  fatal 
steps,  and  that  if  the  first  hlows  had  failed,  thirty-eight  other  daggers 
were  prepared  to  take  his  life.  Thus  fell  beneath  the  cowardly  knife  of 
the  assassin  an  able  statesman,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  the  only 
man  who,  in  that  decisive  moment,  possessed  courage  and  capacity  at 
once  to  save  the  papacy,  and  yet  to  uphold  the  rational  liberty  which  the 
wise  and  good  required  and  expected  fix)m  the  statesman  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  their  country  were  entrusted.  From  that  moment  the  firiends 
of  anarchy  stalked  triumphantly  through  the  land,  and  MaEzini  and 
Canino  took  possession  of  the  state. 

In  that  disastrous  hour  yet  one  more  indelible  stain  attached  itself  to 
the  Roman  name.  The  murderers  were  mere  hired  ruffians,  who  sold  the 
service  of  their  blood-stained  daggers  to  the  profligate  politicians  who 
obtained  the  ascendant  by  this  inhuman  deed.  But  how  can  we  express 
sufficient  abhorrence  for  the  cold  indi£Ference  of  the  Legislative  Chamber 
which  received  the  announcement  of  the  murder  committed  on  its 
threshold  with  calm  acquiescence,  and  expressed  no  commiseration  for 
the  victim  and  no  detestation  for  the  crime.  Yet  it  is  just  to  record  that 
Count  Mamiani  and  a  few  others,  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  event, 
resigned  their  seats  in  the  assembly  and  quitted  the  city. 

The  corps  diplomatique  immediately  retired  from  the  Chamber,  and  the 
members  of  the  administration,  having  lost  their  animating  spirit,  at  once 
resigned  their  offices.  Montanelli,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government  of  Tuscany,  had  held  the  office  of  minister 
of  public  works  in  Rossi's  brief  and  fruitless  ministry,  but  he  quitted 
the  country  immediately  after  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  his  chief. 

Horrible  orgies  and  demonstrations  of  barbaric  joy  disgraced  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  honour  of  the  murder  that  had  been  perpetrated  before  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  people,  either  too  demoralised  to  revolt  against  the  act  of 
infamy,  or  too  cowardly  to  resent  it.  Scenes  worthy  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  enacted  sixty  years  before  in  the  French  capital,  filled  the  night 
that  followed  Rossi's  death.  Houses  were  illuminated  in  approbation  of 
the  event ;  the  mob,  with  ^utic  cries,  applauded  the  deed,  and  blessed 
the  daggers  that  had  drunk  the  blood  of  an  aristocrat ;  and  Mazzini, 
Galetti,  and  their  party  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  to  the  people  their 
exultation  at  an  act  which  had  delivered  them  from  their  most  formidable 
foe. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber  to  present  an 
address  of  sympathy  to  the  Pope,  but  the  Prince  of  Canino  opposed  the 
proposition.  The  club  determined  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Chamber  to 
express  its  wishes,  or  rather,  to  impose  its  commands  on  the  Legislative 
Assembly ;  and  its  leaders  called  upon  the  civic  guard  and  the  troops  of 
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the  line  to  join  them  in  intimidating  the  government.  The  Duke  di 
Rignano,  minister  of  war  during  the  short  administration  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  Rossi,  had  provided  for  his  own  safety  after  the  murder  hy  flying 
from  Rome,  or  hiding  himself  within  its  walls.  General  Zamboni,  who 
commanded  the  regular  force,  received  the  Pope's  orders  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  joining  the  club ;  but  Lentulus,  the  new  minister  of  war, 
either  fearing  the  fate  of  Rossi,  or  assuming  fear  to  effect  his  object,  gave 
permission  for  the  troops  to  obey  the  club,  in  defiance  of  the  commands 
both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  general.    ' 

The  Chamber  received  the  club  with  the  most  perfect  cordiality,  and, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  it  decided  on  joining  the  mixed  mob  that 
awaited  without,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  Pope  the  four  following 
demands : 

1st.  Italian  nationality. 

2nd.  A  general  Constituent  Assembly  to  form  a  federal  union  of  the 
whole  peninsula. 

3rd.  War  against  Austria. 

4th.  Mamiani's  programme. 

The  Pope  received  these  demands  with  cold  determination,  but  pro- 
mised to  take  into  consideration  the  wishes  of  the  assembly.  Galetti,  a 
noted  republican,  who  had  been  chosen  to  convey  the  message  of  the 
Chamber,  returned  with  the  answer  of  the  sovereign.  They  then  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  promise  to  adopt  these  propositions,  but  the  Pope 
firmly  refused  the  required  acquiescence.  A  fiuious  assault  upon  the 
palace  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  reply,  and  the  Pope  sent  to 
;  General  Zamboni  to  demand  the  protection  of  the  troops,  but  his  mes* 
senger  was  intercepted. 

The  Swiss  guard  defended  the  palace  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity 
against  the  mob,  who  now  endeavoured  to  force  open  and  to  bum  down 
the  gates.  Barricades  were  erected  to  protect  the  assailants  from  the 
muskets  of  the  guard,  and  a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  windows 
of  the  palace  from  the  opposite  houses,  which  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Monsignor  Palma,  prefect  of  the  palace,  was  shot  in  the  royal 
chamber,  and  fell  dead  at  the  Pope's  feet.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  with  hb  own  hand,  pointed  a  piece  of  ordnance  against  the 
palace  gate,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance,  the  lives  of  the  Pope  and  his  defenders  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists.  But  finding  that  a  long 
resistance  would  be  impossible,  and  losing  all  hope  of  safety  for  himself 
or  the  devoted  Swiss,  who  fought  so  loyally  and  so  gallantly  in  his 
defence,  the  Pope  sent  for  Galetti,  and  ordered  him  to  intimate  the  royal 
submission  to  force  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  repelling.  A  ministry 
was  instantly  named,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  and  the  club, 
consisting  of  Galetti,  Sterbini,  and  Mamiani,  who  was  to  be  sent  for  to 
assume  the  chief  post  in  the  administration.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the 
mob  retired,  satisfied  for  the  moment  with  the  victory  it  had  achieved. 

It  has  been  said  that,  whilst  the  assault  upon  the  palace  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  fire  of  the  rebels  was  pouring  in  through  the  defenceless 
windows  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Pope,  who  continued  perfectly  calm,  in  spite 
of  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  stooped  to  pick  up  a  ball  which  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  remarked  to  his  attendants,  with  bitter  sarcasm  :  '^  Questo,  io  lo 
tengo,  in  ricordo  dei  miei  Romani." 
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THE  PRUSSIAN  ARMY. 

Having  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  Monthly  the  e£Fectiye 
stren^h  and  organisation  of  the  Austrian  army,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
furnish  a  few  details  about  the  Prussian,  which,  more  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  there  are,  apparently,  well-founded  rumours  that  France 
intends  to  apply  for  permission  to  march  her  army  vid  Hanover  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  north,  may  form  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way. 
Nothing,  to  our  minds,  would  be  more  dangerous  than  any  collision— even 
on  amicable  terms — ^between  Prussian  and  French  troops.  A  few  words 
of  introduction  will  serve  to  explain  our  reasons  for  such  an  assertion. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  nation,  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  on  the  Continent,  would  passively  remain  neutral 
in  the  impending  war  of  peoples,  in  isjcQ  of  the  danger  to  which  Grermany 
would  be  exposed  by  the  victory  of  despotism  over  constitutionalism,  as 
expressed  in  the  present  uprising  of  Russia,  unless  there  were  some  more 
powerful  motive  at  work  than  has  hitherto  been  ascribed.  This  motive 
is  intense  hatred  of  France.  The  adherents  of  Russia  in  Berlin  may 
be  numbered:  personal  predilection  and  relationship  fetter  the  kings 
hands ;  and  the  party  represented  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  is  made  up 
of  equally  innocuous  coefficients.  But  the  animosity  to  France  is  felt 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  is  reciprocated.  We  can  remember,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  an  instance  of  this  during  the  Badese  revolution  of  1849. 
While  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  a  detachment  of  Prussians  was 
quartered  in  Kehl,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  boats  connecting  Ger- 
many with  Alsace.  Within  two  days  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
them,  for  the  French  poured  over  and  insulted  them  in  every  possible 
way,  which  only  such  a  fertile  genius  as  the  Gallic  could  invent.  The 
French  occupation  of  Berlin,  where  their  memory  is  still  cherished,  and 
the  return  visit  in  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  sowed  seeds  of  dis- 
cord which  will  bear  fruit  for  ages.  Blucher's  threat  to  blow  up  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  his  sarcastic  reply  to  Talleyrand's  messenger,  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  give  his  master  an  aerial  excursion  along  with  it, 
were  an  insult  to  the  national  pride  which  Frenchmen  will  never  forget 
or  forgive. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  hatred  between  French  and  English  was 
equally  persistent  and  deep-rooted,  and  yet  that  has  been  eradicated. 
Granted :  but  can  Prussia  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  the  same 
disinterested  spirit  as  we  have  displayed  ?  The  Rhenish  provinces  will  ever 
remain  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  and,  spite  of 
the  king's  strenuous  exertions,  the  majority  of  the  population  in  those 
countries   clings  with  fond  affection  to  the  remembrance   of  French 
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authority,  and  in  1848,  had  a  strong  government  been  permanently  esta- 
blished in  Paris,  the  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe  might  long  ago  have 
commenced  in  that  quarter.  These  views  were  confirmed  by  a  tour  we 
made  at  the  period  we  write  of  through  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The 
population  was  intensely  liberal,  though  this  wa^,  probably,  rather  a  re- 
action after  libentioB  from  oppressive  checks  than  a  fixed  sentiment ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  prevailing^  opinion  everywhere  among  the 
artisan  classes  was,  that  emancipation  upon  a  permanent  basis  could  only 
be  obtained  by  cordial  fi^ternisation  with  France.  How  far  these  views 
may  be  now  prevalent  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  the  gendarmes  effec* 
tually  suppress  the  utterance  of  such  heterodox  sentiments ;  but  we  fully 
anticipate  that,  whenever  the  war  terminates  and  the  European  balance 
18  sought  to  be  restored,  France  will  be  enabled  to  lay  claim  to  Imt  old 
dominions,  and  be  supported  by  the  approval  of  a  large  portioa  of  ibe 
population.  These  suggestions  will  serve  to  show  how  mu(^  Prussia, 
apart  firom  odber  eonsideratious,  would  have  to  dread  any  closer  iwtimaey 
with  France  than  at  present  exists. 

The  Prussian  Army  must  be  regarded  from  a  very  different  stand- 
point frxMn  that  of  Austria,  for,  in  forming  our  opinion  of  it,  and  more 
especially  of  ihe  Landwehr  lystem,  whose  opponents  are  very  many,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  before  all,  that  Prussia  exerted  all  her  energies  to 
form  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  combatants,  in  spite  of  her  populaticm 
only  amounting  to  16,000,000,  and  her  extremely  unfavourable  geogra- 
phical position,  for  this  was  her  only  method  to  maintain  a  posidon  as  a 
European  great  power.  If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  refr»ui  from 
expressing  our  admiration  of  all  the  Prussian  military  arrangements,  for, 
considering  the  dight  means  at  her  command,  she  has  woriked  wonders. 
In  fact,  a  succession  of  great  men  was  requinteto  givean  army,  reoruited 
from  only  16,000,000  souls,  liiat  Eurc^an  importance  wmoh  Prussia 
has  succeeded  in  retaining  even  to  the  present  day.  The  first  founders 
of  Prussia's  miHtary  power  were  the  Great  Elector,  and  the  strict  Frede- 
rick William  I.,  who  converted  their  country  into  one  huge  camp. 
Fuederick  the  Great  worthily  completed  what  his  predeoeesoos  had  so 
w^  commenced,  and  his  brilliant  victories  first  imfdanted  in  the  Pmsssan 
army  that  military  pride  which  now  distinguishes  it  in  so  eminent  a 
degree.  After  the  death  of  this  great  king  and  general,  the  government 
was  satisfied  in  retaining  the  empty  form  without  the  animaiiDg  spirit 
which  had  so  brilliantly  distinguishea  it  hitherto.  They  closed  their  ears 
obstinately  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  would  not  perceive  that 
with  Napoleon  I.  a  new  dia|^r  in  the  strategic  art  had  eommenoed. 
The  de£^  at  Jena,  and  the  following  da3rs  of  misfortane — although 
many  regiments  fought  bravely,  and  did  not  disgrace  the  oki  reputation 
of  FVusrian  eourage-— were  <ue  necessary  consequence  of  such  insane 
blindness.  The  Prussian  army,  and  with  it  the  Prussian  statei^  might 
easily  have  been  ruined,  had  n<^  Providoice  giyen  them  men  who  were 
enabled  to  form  sgain  a  compact  whole  out  of  the  Iragmenia.  All  that 
was  good  in  the  old  school  was  retained,  the  had  and  antiquated  was 
injected,  and  a  aew  organisation  was  edbsdtoted,  possessiog  die  highest 
merit  Above  all,  Sc^amhorst,  whose  name  will  endure  as  long  as  a 
•Prussiaa  soldier  wears  hb  cockade  with  honour ;  then  Boyen,  Gneisenaa, 
"Claasewitz,  YoHe,  Grolknan,  aad  BHicher,  and  many  others,  waro  the 
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fouofden  of  the  present  Prussian  esprit  de  corps.  "  It  must  be  regarded 
SB  aa  honour  ti&rough  the  whole  nation  to  be  allowed  to  weur  the  soldier^g 
coat — a  disgrace  not  to  be  considered  worthy  of  it."  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  basts  of  the  spirit  which  has  enaUed  Prussia  to  keep  her 
military  dignity  tiii  now  unwedcened.  Every  son  (i£  the  naticm  must  £teL, 
a  pride  in  being  allowed  to  become  a  combatant  lor  it ;  and  had  not  this 
feeling  been  kept  np,  Prussia  would  never  have  reattaiaed  her  plaee  in 
the  EttTopean  fiEunily. 

The  new  organisation  prospered,  however,  spite  of  the  unspeakaUe 
^fficulties  it  had  to  contend  with,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  thanks  to 
the  spsrk  which  created  it,  and  the  powerful  will  of  the  Pnisuan  nation, 
winch  instinctivdy  recognised  its  importance.  The  sanguinary  years  ol . 
1813to  1815  furnished  the  army  with  an  opportumty  for  action,  and  it 
displayed  itself  in  the  brightest  colours.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
the  Prasstan  Landwehr  battolions  and  the  youthful  volunteers  would  have 
fared  much  worse,  had  not  the  M  well-disdplined  French  regimenta 
been  lost  in  Russia,  and  their  place  taken  by  raw  conscripts,  iMit  still 
their  services  were  most  meritorious.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  acquired  , 
an  honoundble  name  both  from  friend  and  foe  in  those  campaigns,  and 
we  feel  sure  ihat  they  will  always  do  their  utmost  to  retain  it. 

Ajfter  gainii^  many  blood-stained  laurels,  the  Prussian  army  returned 
home,  and  affb^ed  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  the  new  organisadon. 
And,  although  a  certain  reactionary  party — horrified  at  the  institution 
of  the  Landwehr  with  its  bourgeois  officers,  and  regarding  it  as  an  insult 
that  the  son  of  a  count  must  perform  his  military  duties  alongside  the 
tailor's  apprentice  as  a  private — tried  hard  to  upset  it ;  fortunately,  any 
overthrow  of  the  new  system  had  by  this  time  been  rendered  impossible. 
It  was  far  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  Prussian  nation,  and  the  calm, 
reasoning  mind  of  Frederick  William  III.  was  too  cognizant  of  its  value 
to  allow  any  important  alterations  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  true 
that  much  was  introduced  between  the  years  1820  and  1842  which  did 
not  quite  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  a  Schamhorst,  but  the  fandanaental 
principle  remained  unaltered,  and  was  even  more  jealously  protected  thsn 
before,  when  Boyen  was  appointed  minister  of  war.  The  events^  of 
1848  and  1849  have  given  no  extraordinary  impulse  to  ^e  Prussian 
organisadon,  but  showed  once  more  what  an  excellent  spirit  generally 
pervaded  the  army.  It  withstood  many  and  severe  trials,  but  always  did 
its  duty  and  proved  itself  a  thoroughly-disciplined  and  well-aflfected  force. 
Great  and  widely-extending  alterations  have  been  efiected  since  1851,  by 
attaching  the  Landwehr  s^  more  closely  to  the  line,  and  by  appointing 
regular  officers  to  the  command  of  the  militia  battalions.  We  regard 
this  as  a  very  great  improvement,  for,  though  thoroughly  recognising  tho 
immense  value  of  the  Land?rehr,  and  especially  the  spirit  which  animates 
it,  we  undoubtedly  believe  that  its  efficiency  has  been  greatly  augmented, 
by  a  closer  attachment  to  the  line.  General  von  Benin,  who  founded  hia 
reputation  by  the  formation  of  the  Schleswig-Hoktein  army,  has  gained 
no  slight  credit  in  Prussia  by  the  introduction  of  these  regulations.  ^ 

But  what  causes  us  more  especially  to  admire  the  Prussian  army^  i»  the 
spirit  of  military  pride  which  animates  nearly  all  the  troops.     The  re- 
membrance of  the  glorious  past,  and  the  certainty  that  no  one  can  be  a: 
soldier  who  has  committed  a  dishonouring  crime,  but  thai  every  r  ^^'  ~ 
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can  lay  claim  to  honourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  pro- 
duced this  proud  sentiment.  Had  it  not  been  so— had  the  troops  been 
regarded  as  mere  machines — the  revolution  of  1848  would  have  found 
willing  instruments  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  troops  would  not  have 
withstood  the  corrupting  influences  which  would  have  subverted  the 
throne.  Another  admirable  point  is  the  high  degree  of  education 
which  all  the  officers  enjoy.  The  excellent  military  schools,  and  the 
severe  examinations  to  which  officers  are  subjected  virith  the  greatest 
display  of  impartiality,  have  produced  this  highly  desirable  result.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  are  also  remarkable  for  a  great  degree  of 
instruction  and  excellent  temper.  The  military  spirit  which,  thanks  to 
the  establishment  of  universal  service  under  arms,  animates  a  large 
majority  of  the  Prussian  nation,  displays  in  this  instance  again  its  valuable 
results.  After  these  rapid  allusions — for  they  could  not  be  more,  as 
any  thorough  examination  would  naturally  have  led  us  far  afield — we  will 
pass  to  the  composition  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  Infantby  is  composed  of  the  guards,  aod  the  line,  the  Landwehr 
of  the  first  and  second  levy. 

The  g^uards  contain  four  regiments  =  12  battalions  =  48  companies ; 
1  reserve  regiment  of  guards  =  2  battalions  =  8  companies;  1  chasseur 
and  1  rifle  battalion  of  the  guards,  together  amounting  to  8  companies. 
A  company  of  the  guards  is  made  up  of 

5  Ofl&cers 
1  Ensign 
18  Non-commissioned  officers 

1  Doctor 

4  Musicians 

2  Train  soldiers 
227  Bank  and  file 
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A  battalion,  exclusive  of  officers  and  stafl^,  contains  1002  men,  and  a 
re^ment  3006.  The  whole  infantry  of  the  guard,  consequently,  amounts 
to  16,032,  without  officers,  &c. 

The  two  battalions  of  chasseurs  and  rifles  are  armed  with  the  Thouvenin 
chasseur  rifles ;  the  other  battalions  entirely  with  the  now  so  celebrated 
needle-gun.  The  guards  are  chosen  from  the  tallest  and  picked  men  in 
the  kingdom.  They  have  distinguishing  marks  on  their  collars  and 
helmets,  better  bands,  and  enjoy  several  other  privileges.  The  officers 
of  the  first  regiment  of  guards  and  of  the  garde  du  corps  receive  double 
pay,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  pay  and  rank  of  all  grades  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  in  the  line.  A  regiment  of  the  guards  certainly  presents 
a  grander  appearance  on  the  parade-ground  than  one  of  the  line,  and 
ibis  is  especially  the  case  in  the  cavalry ;  but  the  future  will  teach  us 
whether  they  would  be  of  more  service  in  the  field.  In  the  campaign  of 
1813tol815,  the  guards  were  only  twice  under  fire — ^namely,  at  Mdckem 
and  Paris — ^and  displayed  that  bravery  which  may  be  justly  expected  from 
every  Prussian  regiment. 

Tne  line  infantry  is  composed  of  32  regiments,  each  regiment  of  2 
jpusketeer  and  1  fusilier  battalions;  8  so-called  reserve  infantry regi» 
its^  each  made  up  of  2  musketeer  battalions;  and  8  combined  reserve 
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battalions,  one  attached  to  each  corps  d^armee  ;  or  altogether  to  120  bat- 
talions. Each  battalion  on  a  war  footing  containing  1002  men,  without 
officers  and  staff.  The  entire  line  infantry  would  consequently  amount 
to  120,240  men,  without  officers,  &c.  The  32,000  fusiliers,  for  whom 
light  and  active  men  are  selected,  are  armed  with .  needle-guns,  the 
remainder  with  smooth-bored  percussion  muskets.  In  consequence  of  the 
universal  conscription,  the  Prussian  infantry  regiments  can  call  in  many 
more  soldiers  on  furlough  than  their  strength  requires,  and,  therefore, 
during  a  protracted  war,  they  could  always  be  kept  up  to  their  full 
establishment. 

In  addition,  we  must  mention  8  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  battalion 
=  4  companies  =:  1002  men,  exclusive  of  officers  and  staff,  or  altogether 
10,016  men..  These  chasseur  battalions  are  armed  with  Thouvenin  rifles, 
and  are  generally  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  from  practised  marksmen 
and  foresters'  sons;  and  they  are  dways  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of 
efficiency. 

The  entire  line  and  guards  would,  therefore,  have  148,292  rank  and 
file.  Of  these,  36,000  are  fusiliers  and  10,000  chasseurs,  or  altogether 
about  46,000  light  troops.  With  the  exception  of  the  eight  reserve 
battalions,  which  are  intended  during  war  to  form  dep6ts,  the  whole  of 
the  line  and  guards  infantry  are  ready  for  service  in  the  field,  and  very 
considerable  reserves  can  be  held  in  readiness  at  home. 

The  uniform  consists  of  blue  tunics  with  red  collars  and  facings  (the 
chasseurs,  green  tunics  and  felt  caps),  long  grey  pantaloons,  dark-grey 
cloaks,  and  the  well-known  pickelhaube  or  helmet  of  leather,  with  metal 
ornaments.  The  belts,  anns,  knapsacks,  &c.,  are  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  of  good  patterns ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  Prussian 
line  infantry  wants  for  nothing  which  could  increase  its  efficiency. 

We  also  consider  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  especially  since  its 
recent  reorganisation,  equally  well  prepared  for  war.  Each  line  regiment 
has  now  1  Landwehr  infantry  regiment  attached  to  it,  bearing  the  same 
number  and  forming  a  brigade  with  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  line 
and  the  first  Landwehr  regiment  form  the  first  infantry  brigade. 

The  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy  contains  4  Landwehr  regiments  of 
the  guard  =  12  battalions ;  32  Landwehr  regiments  of  3  battalions  =  96 
battalions;  8  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  reserve  regiments,  or,  alto-, 
gether,  116  battalions,  of  the  same  strength  and  composition  as  those  of 
the  line,  or  116,032  rank  and  file.  They  are  perfectly  equipped  and 
organised  for  immediate  service  in  the  field.  The  8  battalions  of  the 
reserve  would  alone  be  kept  back  for  service  in  the  garrisons.  The 
Landwehr  infantry  wear  the  same  uniform  as  the  line  (except  the  red 
edging  on  the  tunic,  and  that  on  the  front  of  the  helmet  there  is  a  cross, 
with  the  motto  "  With  God  for  King  and  Fatherland"),  and  are  armed 
with  percussion  muskets,  a  bayonet,  and  side-arms.  The  staff-officers 
and  leaders  of  companies  of  the  1st  levy  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  line, 
but  the  lieutenants  are  either  officers  who  have  retired,  or  those  men  of 
the  educated  classes  who  formerly  satisfied  their  military  duties  by 
serving  one  year  in  the  line  or  guards,  and  then  passed  an  examination 
as  Landwehr  officers.  The  1st  levy  is  drawn  from  men  between  twentjr- 
six  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  have  already  served  their  time  m 
the  line.     But,  as  the  number  of  these  men  would  be  too  excessive,  many 
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ezeeptioDS  £rom  this  general  rule  occur.  During  a  time  of  peace,  tlie 
Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy  is  only  called  out  once  every  two  years,  whea 
iihey  go  through  their  manosuyres  for  several  weeks  with  the  £ne  regi- 
xnents* 

The  chasseurs  have  no  actual  Laodwehr  attached  to  them,  but  each 
battalion,  when  marching  into  the  field,  calls  in  enough  men  on  furlough 
to  form  a  fifUi  company,  called  the  reserve,  so  that  2^  battalions  of  chas- 
seurs would  remain  bdbhad. 

According  to  these  regulations,  Prussia  could,  therefore^  employ  in  a 
foreign  campaign: 

12  Battalions  of  guards  =  1S,024 

12  „  goards  Landwehr  =  12,024. 

96  „  fine  infantry  =  9d,192 

96  „  Landwehr  (1st  levy)  =  96,192 

10  „  chasseurs  =  10,020 


262  „  =    226,452    „ 

For  garrisoning  the  numerons  fortresses,  chi^  towns,  fonnataon  of 
•^depftts,  there  wouM  be  leflb  in  addition  to  the  Landwehr  of  the  seoond 
levy: 

1  Guards  reserve  regiment    =      2  hattalions    ==»     2,004  men 

8  Line  „  „  «=    16        „  «    16,032    „ 

8  Landwehr  „  =  =      8,01«    „ 

36  line  dep6t  battalioDB         =  =    36,072    ^ 

Chasseurs  reserve    =    2^  battalions  =      2,500    « 

Or,  64*  battaliona  =    64,624.    „ 

It  is  indubitable  that,  in  case  of  need,  a  large  p<Hrtion  of  the  latt^ 
troops  could  be  sent  into  the  field.  The  military  organisation  of  Prowa 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  from  280,000  to  290,000  excellently-disciplined 
and  thoroughly-equipped  in£uitry  troops  can  always  be  employed  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  country.  Of  course,  sudi  exerti<Mis  must  not  last 
any  great  length  of  time,  for  they  would  prevent  the  cultivation  of  Ae 
ground,  and  disturb  the  regular  relations  of  commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  Landwehr  of  tiie  1st  levy,  the  2nd  levy  is  made  up 
of  116  infantry  battalions  =  82,900  men.  This  levy  is  not  intended  to 
be  employed  in  an  external  war,  but  is  amply  sufficient  for  garrisoning 
fortresses  and  disdplinin^  recruits,  &c.  The  officers  are  generally  selected 
firom  those  who  have  retu*ed  on  a  pension,  or  have  obtained  civil  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  rank  and  fiile  are  men  between  thirty-two  and  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  who  have  also  served.  During  peace,  the  2nd  levy  is  not 
called  out ;  but  in  the  autunm  of  1850  they  were  generally  under  arms. 
Tbe  numerous  evils  detected  on  this  occasion  the  government  has  beoi 
since  eamestiy  engaged  in  removing.  This  2nd  levy  will  never  be  con- 
verted into  parade  troops,  but  they  will  perform  all  tiiat  is  required  of 
ihem,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  At  the  present  time,  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  the  2nd  levy  are  all  in  readiness,  which  was  not  the 
ease  in  1850. 

The  Prussian  Cavaiat  are  also  divided  into  the  guards,  the  line^  and 
the  Landwehr. 

The  guards  and  line  cavalry  are  made  up  as  fsUows: 
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10  cuirassier  regiments  (2  Veionging  to  tbe  guards)  =  40  squadrons. 
On  a  war  footing  each  of  these  regiments  will  he  composed  of 
1  Colonel 
1  Staff-offioer 

6  Captains  (2  attached  to  the  Landwehr) 
4  First  lieutenaats  (ditto^  ditto) 
12  Second  ditto 

4  Comets 
89  Non-commissioned  officers 
616  Men 

The  entire  regiment  is  made  up  of  744  men,  with  702  horses  (without 
officers). 

The  Prussian  cuirassiers  wear  white  tunics,  grey  trousers,  metal  helmets, 
and  white  or  yellow  hack  and  hreast-plates.  They  are  armed  with  a  long^ 
straight  cut-and-thrust  sword :  in  addition,  each  man  has  a  pistol,  and 
20  in  each  squadron  carhines.  Their  horses  are  tall  and  handsome,  and 
are  generally  obtained  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  namely. 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania. 

The  total  strength  of  the  cuirassiers  is  equal  to  7410  men,  who  are  all 
intended  to  take  the  field.  ** 

The  Prussian  guard  and  Hue  uhlans  are  mounted  on  horses  very  Hke 
those  of  the  Austrian  dragoons,  and  form  the  transition  from  light  to 
heavy  cavalry.  There  are  2  guard  and  8  line  uhlan  regiments,  made  up 
precisely  like  the  cuirassiers,  and,  therefore,  amounting  to  7410  men. 
The  horses  of  the  uhlans,  of  whom  a  re^ment  is  attached  to  each  corps 
dHarmee^  are  very  good,  and  not  so  slenderly  built  as  those  of  the  hussars 
and  dragoons.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  lance,  with  a  black  and  white 
pennon,  and  a  sabre :  20  men  per  squadron  have  carbines,  the  remainder 
a  pistoL  The  imiform  is  dark- blue  jackets,  with  red  collars  and  facings, 
and  dark-grey  trousers  and  doaks,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  entire  Prussian 
cavalry. 

The  light  cavalry  is  made  up  of — (1.)  13  regiments  of  hussars  (I  be- 
longing to  tbe  guards).  Each  regiment  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
preceding,  or,  altogethei^  %33  men,  all  intended  for  active  service.  Their 
principal  weapon  is  the  sabre,  and,  in  addition,  two-sevenths  carry  short 
rifles,  four-sevenths  carbines,  and  one-seventh  pistols.  The  uniform 
consists  of  dolmans  and  fur  jackets  of  various  collars,  a  bearskin  cap  with 
a  colpak,  grey  trousers  and  cloaks. 

(2).  5  regiments  of  dragoons  (among  them  1  of  dragoon  guards),  al- 
together amounting  to  3705  men.  The  dragoons  are  mounted  and  armed 
precisely  like  the  hussars,  and  are  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
uniform,  which  consists  of  a  light-blue  tunic  and  a  helmet  of  leather,  with 
brass  ornaments.  The  light  cavalry  horses  are  dii^y  obtained  from 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  are  generally  very  good  and 
handsome,  though  here  and  there  some  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  strong. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  guard  and  line  cavalry  is,  consequently, 

40  Sqnadrona  cuirassiers  =  7410  mai 

40  „        uhlans        =  7410     „ 

52         „        hussars       =  9633     „ 

20         „        dragoons    =  3705     „ 

152         „  28,185    „ 

who  are  all  employed  on  active  service. 
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(1.)  2  guard  Landwehr  regimeDts,  each  regiment  of  4  squadrons, 
with  602  horses,  or,  altogether,  2408  horses.  The  men  are  chosen  from 
those  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  guards,  and,  when  called  out,  are 
generally  commanded  hy  old  officers  of  the  same  hranch.  A  portion  of 
these  guard  Landwehr  cavalry,  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
1850,  was  most  admirably  equipped  and  drilled,  and  might  fearlessly 
challenge  comparison  with  any  regiment  of  the  line. 

(2.)  8  heavy  regiments  of  Landwehr  cavalry  =  32  squadrons  =  4816 
men.  These  heavy  regiments  are  made  up  with  men  who  have  served 
their  time  in  the  8  line  cuirassier  regiments,  and  are  attached  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  1  heavy  Landwehr  and  1  cuirsassier  line  regiment 
are  commanded  by  the  same  colonel. 

(3.)  8  Landwehr  uhlan  regiments  ==  32  squadrons  =  486  men,  also 
attached  to  the  8  line  uhlan  regiments,  and  armed,  like  them,  with 
lances. 

(4.)  12  Landwehr  hussar  regiments  =  48  squadrons  =  7224  men, 
attached  to  the  12  line  hussar  regiments. 

(5.)  4  Landwehr  dragoon  regiments  =  16  squadrons  =  2408  men, 
l\^tached  to  the  dragoon  line  regiments. 

The  total  Landwehr  cavalry  of  the  first  levy  will,  therefore,  amount  to 
136  squadrons,  or,  on  a  war  footing,  20,416  horses.  The  whole  of  this 
Landwehr  cavalry  of  the  first  levy,  intended  for  service  in  the  field,  can 
always  be  called  out  within  a  few  weeks,  as  all  the  materiel  is  ready,  with 
the  exception  of  horses.  The  officers  and  men  have  all  served  for  various 
periods  in  the  cavalry  of  the  active  army,  and  find  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  military  duties  very  soon  after  calling  out.  The  remount- 
ing of  this  Landwehr  cavalry  varies  rather,  as  this  is  generally  effected  in 
that  province  to  which  the  Landwehr  regiment  belongs.  In  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Lithuania,  several  districts  of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  where  a  good  breed  of  horses  is  kept 
up,  the  Landwehr  cavalry  is  excellently  mounted :  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
Yinces  and  some  districts  of  Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case.  Some  time  must,  besides,  always  elapse  before  a  newly 
called  out  Landwehr  regiment  of  cavalry  is  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
organised.  But  wh^n  tnis  has  once  taken  place,  and  the  regiments  have 
passed  a  few  months  in  the  field,  they  would  not  be  in  any  way  inferior 
to  a  line  regiment.  They  are  all  armed  like  the  line.  The  uniform 
consists  of  a  dark-blue  tunic,  with  different  collars  and  facings,  according 
to  the  various  arms,  and  a  light  helmet  of  the  dragoon  pattern. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  intended  to  be  employed  in  an  external  war 
would  consequently  be  made  up  of 

28,158  men,  line  and  guards 
20,416  Landwehr  cavalry  (1st  levy) 

48,574  men,  thoroughly  equipped 

In  addition  to  these  34  Landwehr  regiments  of  the  first  levy,  there  are 
8  reserve  squadrons,  appointed  to  serve  in  the  fortresses.  Whenever  the 
army  is  on  a  full  war  establishment,  66  dep6t  squadrons  will  be  formed, 
with  a  total  strength  of  6350  horses.  These  reserves  and  dep6ts  will 
have  a  strength  of  7000  or  8000  men  and  horses,  and  are  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  field  regiments  at  their  full  strength. 

The  Landwehr  cavalry  second  levy  is  intended  to  be  made  up  of  104 
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squadrons,  each  squadron  of  120  hoi:ses,  or,  altogether,  12,480  com- 
batants. We  do#Lot  doubt  that  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  the  whole 
of  the  second  levy  could  be  mobilised,  but  we  believe  that,  otherwise, 
it  would  present  gpreat  difficulties.  They  would  not  be  employed  except 
in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  country^  and  though  they  would  have  many 
defects,  they  would  still  be  of  some  service  to  the  state. 

The  Aetillert  of  the  Prussian  army  is  composed  of  9  artillery  regi- 
ments, of  which  1  is  attached  to  the  guards. 

Each  regiment  is  made  up  of  3  detachments,  each  commanded  by  a. 
sta£P-officer,  and  is  composed  of 

4    6-pomider  foot  batteries  of  8  guns  =  32  guns 

3  i2-pounder  foot  batteries' of  8  guns  =  24    „ 

1    7-pounderhowitzer  battery  of  8  guns...  =    8    „ 
3  Horse  6-pounder  batteries  of  8  guns =  24    „ 

11  Batteries  with 88  guns 

In  addition,  each  regiment  has  1  fortress  artillery  detachment,  1  reserve 
company,  1  artisan  company,  1  laboratory  column,  and  6  ammunition 
columns.     On  a  war  footing  each  regiment  will  be  made  up  of 
5  Staff-officers 
21  Captains 
15  First  lieutenants 
50  Second  ditto 
3  Pyrotechnic  ditto 
1374  !Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 

There  is  no  actual  Landwehr  artillery,  but  each  re^ment  has  Land- 
wehr  artillery  officers  and  men  attached  to  it,  who  are  called  out  to  ex- 
ercise in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  would  be  employed  to  reinforce  the 
regiment  and  serve  the  fortress  ordnance.  In  addition  to  the  artillery, 
the  Prussian  army  has  numerous  arsenals,  foundries,  powder-mills,  which 
are  all  under  military  management,  and  served  by  soldiers. 

The  strength  of  the  artillery  intended  to  take  the  field  is  19,000  men,, 
with  99  batteries  of  792  guns.  In  comparison  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  Prussian  army,  this  number  of  field  guns  appeaiis  to  us  rather 
small.  Recent  strategics  attach  a  great  weight — and  we  believe  justly — 
to  heavy  batteries.  It  seems  as  if  Prussia  had  recognised  this  detect, 
for,  as  we  heard  recently,  each  artillery  regiment  is  to  be  augmented  by 
a  battery,  which  would  form  an  additional  total  of  9  batteries,  equal  to 
72  guns,  and  hence  864  guns  will  be  brought  into  the  field  in  future. 
But  even  this  number  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  ought  to  be  raised  to  at 
least  900,  with  as  many  12-pounders  as  possible.  Since  small  arms  have 
been  so  extraordinarily  improved  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  guns  of  much  heavier  calibre  than  the 
6-pounders  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue.  The  French  artillery, 
which  is  an  object  of  special  attention,  has  set  a  good  example  in  this. 

If  there  was  a  period  when  the  Prussian  artillery  was  treated  in  a  rather 
step-motherly  fashion,  every  exertion  has  been  made  since  1848  to  repair 
the  error,  and  it  is  now  on  a  very  satisfactory  footing.  The  officers,  «iu- 
cated  in  excellent  schools,  combine  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical 
experience,  the  men  are^  well  disciplined,  and  the  materiel  is  first  rate. 
The  horses  are  powerful  animals,  which  are  principally  bought  up  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  As  in  all  else,  the  guards  have  a  preference  here,  and 
their  horses  are  considerably  superior  to  those  of  the  line  artillery. 
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Tke  umfbnn  is  a  dark  blue  ttraie  with  black  coLhn  and  facngs^  a 
brimet  (ji  leather  with  brass  oniaments,  trousers  and  dkiaks  dark  grey. 

The  Engikebb  corps,  with  the  pioneers,  who  must  aiso  perform  the 
duties  of  pontonniers,  contains  216  officers  and  9  pioneer  detacboMitts 
(1  belonging  to  the  guards) ;  each  detachment  has  2  companies,  and  coo- 
tains  452  men.  In  war,  a  depdt  company  of  225  men  is  to  be  formed  of 
the  Landwefar  men  of  the  pioneer  detachments.  There  are  also  2  reserve 
pioneer  companies,  together  amonnting  to  500  men,  attached  to  the 
Federatiye  fortresses,  which  P^russia  helps  to  garrison.  The  total  strength 
of  the  pioneers  on  a  war  footing,  after  calling  out  the  Landwehr  piooeen, 
will  amount  to  7743  men.  As  Prussia  has  many  strong  fortresses,  not 
more  than  5000  pioneers  could  be  detached  for  a  foreign  campaign.  This 
number  appears  to  us  rather  small.  The  general  condition  of  these 
troops  is  declared  by  competent  military  authorities  to  be  extremely  satis- 
factory, and  we  could  not  indeed  expect  otherwise  in  so  intelligent  an 
army  as  the  Prussian. 

The  Prussian  army  on  a  war  footing  would  also  have  the  following 
corps  attadied : 

(1.)  A  transport  corps,  subdivided  into  various  detachments.  On  a 
war  footing  it  would  amount  to  27,000  men,  and  its  organisation  is  most 
praiseworthy. 

(2.)  Mounted  orderlies,  especially  attached  for  carrying  despatches, 
&c.,  4  officers  and  77  men. 

(3.)  An  army  corps  of  gendarmerie,  attached  to  <iie  various  stafi&, 
whose  nmnber  is  not  settled. 

(4.)  A  company  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  guards  of  80  mes, 
who  serve  in  tiie  royal  palaces  and  gardens. 

As  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian  army  is  especially  calculated  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  <^cers  and  men,  all  the  mihtary  educational 
establishments  are,  and  always  have  been,  excellent*  For  o&o&a  the 
following  schools  have  been  founded: 

Five  cadet  houses. 

Kumerous  divisional  schools  £ot  preparation  of  ensigns. 

An  artillery  and  engineer  schooL 

A  genera]  war  school  for  the  higher  instruction  of  offic«ni. 

In  addition  to  the  regimental  and  company  schools,  we  also  find : 

Sdiools  for  non-commissioned  officers. 

A  military  orphan  school,  with  branches  through  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  regular  system  of  equitation  in  the 
eavalry,^  there  is  a  military  riding-school  at  Schwedl,  and  an  instructive 
battalion  £or  in&ntry  at  Potsdam.  The  various  re^ments  detach  com' 
petent  officers  and  addiers  to  join  these  establishments. 

Hie  whole  Prussian  army,  including  the  Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy  and 
the  reserves,  would  thus  have  a  strength  of  580,000  men.  Of  these  thoe 
m^ht  be  empbyed  in  a  campaign  beyond  the  £ronti^»  of  the  country ; 

Guard,  line  and  Landwehr  infantry  (1st  kvy)       .        .  226,453  m^i 

Guard,  line  and  Landwehr  cavahy  (1st  levy)  .        .    .  48,574   „ 
Axtillerj  (exclusiye  of  the  present  aogukentatiouX  792 

guns,  with 19,000    „ 

Engineeis,  officers,  and  ij^oneers     .        •       .        .    .  5,000   „ 

299,026   „ 
or,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  effectives. 
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Tbe  Pnisaiaii  army  during  peace  is  divided  iato  «  corps  of  goarda, 
permiuieotly  garnsoned  in  Berlin,  Potadam,  and  Cbarlottenburg ;  and  into 
aigfat  carps  ^^armee^  one  to  each  provinoe.  Each  corps  d^armee  19  eom- 
pModof 

4  Line  infantry  regiments 

4lA]idwehr   do.    do.  (1st  levy) 

I  Chasseur  battalion 

4  Line  cavalry  regiments 

4  Landwehr    do.     do.  (1st  levy) 

1  Regiment  artillery 

1  Pioneer  division* 

1  Combined  reserve  battalion 

The  eight  reserve  infantry  regiments,  of  which  each  corps  d^armee  has 
one,  are  principally  garrisoned  in  Mayence,  Luxemburg,  Frankfort-onHbhe- 
JUaine,  and  on  the  Rhino.  As  the  Prussian  regiments  during  peace  ve^ 
rarely  change  their  garrisons,  which  would,  ii^ed,  entail  various  dm- 
Ottlties,  owing  to  th^  close  connexion  with  iiie  Landwehr,  the  dislocation 
into  divisions  and  brigades  may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  but  would 
probably  be  entirely  altered  on  the  troops  taking  the  field. 

It  will  be  very  evident  that  the  maintenanoe  of  such  an  immense  anny, 
derived  from  a  numerically  small  amount  of  population,  must  be  managed 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  economy,  if  the  government  wishes  to  refrain 
from  laying  an  unsupportable  amount  of  taxation  on  the  nation.  This 
economy,  however,  is  (Usplayed  in  numerous  very  clever  and  satisfactory 
devices:  fior  instance,  through  the  Landwehr  system,  Prussia  is  oAy 
called  upon  to  pay  one-half  of  her  standing  army ;  each  year  the  arrival 
of  the  recruits  is  £ound  never  exactly  to  coincide  with  tbe  departure  of 
those  on  furlough ;  the  volunteers  enrolled  fi)r  one  year  receive  no  pay ; 
the  Prussian  ^rmy  in  garrison,  has  no  pay  fbr  the  8 1st  of  the  month ;  and, 
lastly,  retiring  officersy  instead  of  receiving  penaionSy  obtain  em|doyment 
in  the  eivil  service. 

But  the  principal  reward  on  which  the  Prussian  goinemmant  relies  is 
the  aknost  unlimited  diitribution  of  orders«^a  system  rendered  necessary 
by  promotioa  depending  entirely  on^seniority;  and  distiuguished  services 
are  rewarded  by  othw  methods  than  attaining  a  step.  Orders,  when 
wisely  distributed,  indubitably  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
an  army ;  and,  hence,  we  venture  to  close  our  account  of  the  Plrussian 
army  with  a  cursory  statement  of  the  orders  which  the  troops  are  enabled 
to  gain,  together  with  an  account  of  their  origin  and  design  : 

L  The  Obdeb  of  the  Bl4x;k  £A£tx^s  is  w  highest  in  Prussia;  and 
this  is  seen  in  the  decoration  itself,  as  the  Black  Eagle  forms  the  national 
arms.  It  was  founded  on  the  18th  of  January,  1701,  by  Frederick  L, 
first  King  of  Prussia,  sjfc  his  coronation.  It  is  employed  as  a  reward  for 
all  high  Boilitary  and  civil  dignitaries  of  the  empire^  in  peace  4md  in  war. 
All  tibe  princes  of  t^  royal  family  are  dievaliers  of  this  order  by  birth. 
The  number  of  cbevalicvrs  is  limited  to  thirty^  exclusive  of  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  and  foreign  potentates.  No  one  can  receive  this  order  unless 
noble;  and  hence,  a  bourgeois  mutt  be  e^mobled  by  the  king  prior  to  his 
reception  of  it.  The  dscoration  ooosists  of  a  silver  phuke,  bearing  on  a 
yellow  field  the  black  eagie^  surrounded  by  the  motto^  Suum  ctdque. 
The  grand  cordon  is  a  wide  orange  ribbon,  voro  from  the  right  shoulder 
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to  the  left  hip,  and  supportmg  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  the  angles  filled 
with  black  eagles.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  decoration  is  ornamented 
with  diamonds.  The  CheviJiers  of  the  Black  Eagle  are  at  the  same  time, 
and  ex  officio,  Chevaliers  of  the  Red  Eagle.  There  is  no  pension  attached 
to  this  order. 

2.  The  Obdeb  of  the  Roed  Eagle  was  founded  by  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach  and  Baireutb,  in  1705.  On  the  margravate  reverting  to 
Prussia,  in  1791,  Frederick  William  II.  declared  this  the  second  order  in 
his  empire.  At  that  period  it  only  consisted  of  one  class ;  and  the  de- 
coration was  a  silver  star  attached  to  the  cordon  of  the  order.  In  1810, 
Frederick  William  III.  divided  it  into  three  classes,  to  which  he  added  a 
fourth  in  1830.  It  is  intended  to  reward  distinguished  military  and 
civil  services. 

The  first  class  consists  of  a  silver  star  with  eight  rays ;  in  the  centre, 
on  a  white  field,  being  the  red  eagle,  surrounded  by  the  motto,  Sincere 
et  constanter.  Above  this  device  are  three  gold  oak-leaves.  The  grand 
cordon  consists  of  a  broad  white  ribbon  with  two  orange  stripes,  to  which 
is  attached  a  white  cross,  the  centre  containing  the  red  eagle,  and  the 
ring  adorned  with  oak-leaves. 

The  second  class  of  the  Red  Eagle  is  subdivided  into  two  categories ; 
one  "  with  the  star,"  the  other  "  without  the  star."  The  second  class 
*^  with  the  star"  is  composed  of  a  square  cross  of  silver,  containing  a  large 
white  cross  with  the  red  eagle  in  the  centre.  In  addition,  a  white  cross  is 
worn  round  the  neck,  attached  to  a  white  ribbon  with  two  orange  stripes. 
The  second  class  "without  the  star"  only  wears  the  small  cross  round  the 
neck. 

The  third  class  wears  a  similar  white  cross  on  the  chest  of  smaller 
dimensions,  fastened  to  a  ribbon  of  the  same  cross. 

The  fourth  class  is  distinguished  by  a  cross  of  silver.  When  an  ofl&cer 
gains  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on  the  battle-field,  the  cross  he  wears 
is  ornamented  with  two  crossed  swords.  There  are  no  pensions  attached 
to  this  order.     Only  officers  can  obtain  it. 

3.  The  Obder  Pour  le  Merite  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  lieu  of  the  Order  De  la  Generostte, 
instituted  by  his  father,  and  was  intended  to  reward  military  and  civil 
services.  It  consists  of  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which  are 
gilt  eagles,  and  it  is  worn  attached  to  a  black  ribbon  with  two  silver 
stripes.  Frederick  William  III.  decreed,  in  1810,  that  the  Order  Pour 
le  Merite  should  be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  military  :  he  also  ordered 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  distinguished  services,  the  order  should  receive  a 
further  decoration  of  oak-leaves.  When  an  officer  has  obtained  this 
order,  in  the  first  instance,  without  leaves,  and  then  receives  the  higher 
distinction,  he  only  wears  the  latter ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  ribbon  has 
three  silver  stripes  instead  of  two.  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  resolved,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1842,  to  confer  this  order 
again  on  artists  and  literary  men,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  For'  this  purpose  a  new  and  special  class  of  the 
order  was  founded,  under  the  titie,  "  Class  of  Peace  of  the  Order  Pour 
le  Merite**  The  decoration  consists  of  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  with  a  gilt 
eagle  on  a  yellow  field.  The  number  of  chevaliers  of  this  class  is  in- 
variably fixed  at  thirty  for  Prussia,  and  thirty  for  foreign  countries. 
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4.  The  Ordee  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  founded  by  Frederick 
•  William  III.,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1813,  to  reward  the  officers  and 
'  soldiers  who  fought  against  France  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  14,  and 

15.  It  comprises  two  classes,  conferred  on  sol(uers  of  all  grades.  The 
second  class  consists  of  an  iron  cross,  bordered  with  silver,  and  worn  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  attached  to  a  black  ribbon  with  two  white 
stripes.  The  front  of  the  cross  bears  the  initials  F.  W.,  with  a  crown, 
three  oak-leaves,  and  the  date  1813.  The  decoration  of  the  first  class  is 
the  same,  but,  instead  of  depending  from  a  ribbon,  it  is  attached  to  the 
coat.  The  holder  of  the  first  class  is  also  entitled  to  the  second.  .  Up  to 
1841  there  were  no  pensions  attached  to  this  decoration  ;  but  on  the  3rd 
of  August  of  that  year,  Frederick  William  IV.  decreed,  that  in  the  first 
class,  12  officers,  and  12  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  should 
receive  an  annual  pension  of  150  thalers ;  and,  in  the  second  class,  36  of 
'  each  grade  an  annual  pension  of  50  thalers. 

5.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  white  ribbon,  though  not  military, 
is  so  frequently  confounded  with  the  previous  order,  that  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  point  out  the  distinction.  It  was  created  in  1813  by  Frederick 
William  III.  to  reward  civil  functionaries  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  patriotism  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  &c.  The  cross  is  the 
same  as  the  second  class  of  the  preceding,  but  is  attached  to  a  white 
ribbon  with  two  black  stripes. 

6.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  two  last,  and  was  only  given  to  those  commanders-in-chief 
who  gained  a  battle,  took  an  important  town,  or  defended  a  fortress  with 
success.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  is  double  as 
large.  The  orders  4,  5,  and  6  will  soon  be  extinct;  and,  indeed,  the 
Grand  Cross  can  no  longer  be  found,  as  all  the  generals  have  died. 

7.  The  military  decoration  founded  by  Frederick  William  III.  in 
1814  to  reward  the  services  of  officers,  is  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
first  consisting  of  a  silver  cross  attached  to  a  black  and  white  ribbon  ; 
the  second  class  b  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and 
consists  of  a  silver  medal,  bearing  the  inscription  "  For  service  done  the 
State." 

8.  The  Medal  for  the  Campaigns  of  1813,  14,  and  15,  was  made  of 
gun-metal,  and  given  to  all  the  troops  engaged.  It  is  of  a  round  form,  is 
attached  to  a  ydlow  ribbon  bordered  with  black  and  white,  and  bears  the 
foUowing  inscriptions  above  and  round  a  crown :  "F.  W.,  to  the  brave 
warriors  of  Prussia.     God  was  with  us ;  to  Him  be  the  honour !" 

9.  The  Good  Conduct  Medal  for  officers  was  created  June  18, 
1825,  by  Frederick  William  III.  for  officers  who  had  served  twenty-five 
years.     The  cross  is  of  silver  gilt,  bearing  the  initials  of  its  founder. 

10.  The  Good  Conduct  Clasp  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  was  founded  at  the  same  date,  and  varies  in  character  according 
to  the  seniority  of  the  recipient.  After  twenty-one  years'  service  the 
clasp  is  yellow,  and  is  fastened  to  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with  yellow.  After 
fifteen  years*  service  it  is  silver,  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon  with  white 
edging.  After  nine  years'  service  the  clasp  is  iron,  fastened  to  a  blue 
ribbon  with  black  edge.  The  clasp  is  in  all  cases  ornamented  with  the 
cypher  of  the  founder,  F.  W.  III. 

11.  The  Good  Conduct  Clasp  for  the  Landwehr,  founded  on  the 
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\Mk  flf  Janvary,  1842,  fay  Ffedtrick  William  IV.  for  tbeee  c^oers  and 
{vnvBtM  who  performed  wmr  duties  well  in  the  first  and  seoon^  leyies, 
consists  of  a  blue  ribhmy  ui  which  the  initials  of  the  founder  are  worked  in 
yellow  sEk. 

12.  The  Obdbr  of  St.  John  is  so  o&boot  of  the  anoe  oelehrated 
knights  who  held  d>e  islands  of  Malta,  Cysrus,  and  Crete.  In  1814,  tlie 
knights  of  Brandenburg  separated  from  md  order,  and  elected  a  mnd 
mai^r;  this  separation  lasted  till  the  re^forosation.  In  1810,  FredeHdic 
ll^^am  III.  abolished  it,  and  instituted,  in  1812,  a  new  Prusuaa  order 
of  St.  John,  onlj  in  name  bearing  any  affinity  to  its  iUoitrious  prototype. 
This  new  order  is  granted  lo  snch  noble  persons  as  the  ki^g  wishes  to 
personally  reward ;  and  several  offioera  hold  it  The  deooratmn  consists 
of  a  white  enamelled  oross,  the  angles  oconpied  by  blaek  eagles.  There 
is  no  special  prerogative  attached  to  this  order,  save  the  nig^tof  wearing 
the  dress  of  the  order — a  red  uniform  with  a  white  collar,  embecndeved  in 
gold,  and  gold  epaulettes. 

18.  The  Obdis  of  the  Houss  of  Hohebtzollsen  was  founded  t^ 
tiie  5th  of  December,  1841,  by  the  reigning  Prince  of  HobenxoUem 
Heohingen  and  Sigmaringen.  When  that  prince  reigned  his  stal^es  to 
IVussia,  Frederick  William  IV.  admitted  this  order  into  Prussia  on  the 
2did  of  Aug^t,  1851,  granting  the  prince  permission  to  present  the 
order  to  whom  he  pleased,  according  to  the  new  orgainsation.  This  order 
is  now  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  is  granted  as  a  reward  for 
special  devotion  to  the  royal  family  ;  the  seoond  is  conferred  as  a  reward 
Mr  peculiar  services  in  the  education  of  youth  and  the  propagation  of 
pious  sentiments.  Each  of  these  sections  oontains  three  classes :  grand 
commanders,  commanders,  and  chevaliers. 

The  deooration  of  the  first  section  consists  of  a  black  and  white  en- 
amelled gold  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round  shield,  bearing  the 
motto  of  the  order,  '<  From  the  rock  to  the  sea,^  and  in  ilie  oentre  the 
eagle  of  the  royal  arms  on  a  white  field,  with  the  escutcheon  of  Hohan- 
nollem  on  its  breast*  Between  die  arms  of  the  cross  is  a  gold  green- 
enamelled  crown,  supported  on  the  left  by  laurel-leaves,  on  t£s  right  by 
oak-leaves.  Above  the  cross  is  the  royal  crown.  The  decoration  of  the 
second  section  consists  of  the  eagle  of  the  royal  arms,  of  black  enamel, 
bearing  on  its  breast  the  escutcheon  of  Hohensollera.  The  motto  is  in  a 
blue  garter  surrounding  the  head  of  die  eagle.  Theore  are  no  special 
prerogatives  or  pensions  attached  to  this  order. 

14.  The  Medal  of  HoHEveoLLERv  was  founded  in  1851.  iEbr  all  tliose 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  who  retained  their  fidelity 
during  the  struggles  of  1848  and  1849.  It  is  made  of  gun-metal. 
It  b^iirs  on  the  front  ihe  cross  of  the  ord«r  of  HobenaoUern,  and  on  the 
iev«»e  this  inscription :  ^<  Frederick  William  IV.,  to  his  wacriers  faithful 
till  death,  1848^1849.^  It  is  worn  on  the  diest  bom  the  button*hole, 
fiustened  to  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  HohensoUem. 

As  for  the  foreign  decorations,  which  are  also  very  numerous  in  the 
JP!russian  army,  the  soldiers  must  obtain  the  royal  authority  to  aco^t 
diem,  except  in  the  caae  of  Austrian  and  Bussian  orders,  when  they 
need  only  to  make  a  simple  dedaration  of  the  imperial  decree  conferring 
them. 
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HUMAN  LONGEVITY. 


Aristotle  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  length  of  an 
animal's  life  was  indicated  hy  the  extent  of  the  term  of  gestation  and  of 
the  growth  of  the  young.  Buffon  showed  how  this  could  be  reduced  to 
a  numerical  expression.  "Man,"  the  French  naturalist  said,  "grows  in' 
height  up  to  16  or  18  years  of  age,  but  the  development  of  the  whole 
body  in  thickness  does  not  cease  till  he  is  30.  Dogs  attain  their  whole 
length  in  less  than  a  year,  but  it  is  only  in  the  second  year  that  they 
cease  to  increase  generally  in  size.  Man,  who  is  30  years  growing,  lives 
90  or  100  years  ;  dogs,  that  only  grow  2  or  3  years,  only  live  10  or  12 
years;  and  so  it  is  with  other  animals." 

A  distinguished  physiologist,  M.  Flourens,  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  works  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  has  lately  published  a  work  in  which  he 
assumes  to  himself  the  discovery  of  the  true  sign  of  the  term  of  growth. 
The  real  problem,  the  physiological  problem,  was,  he  says,  determined, 
but  the  exact  expression  of  the  term  of  growth  was  wanting,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  estimate  as  to  how  many  times  the  duration  of  that  growth 
was  comprised  in  the  duration  of  life  was  uncertain. 

M.  Flourens  finds  this  index  of  the  cessation  of  growth  in  the  union  of 
the  bones  with  their  epiphyses.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  that  ossification  commences  at  the  centre,  and  thence  proceeds 
towards  the  surface;  in  fiat  bones  the  osseous  tissue  radiates  between 
two  membranes  from  a  central  point  towards  the  periphery,  in  short 
bones  from  a  centre  towards  the  circumference,  and  in  long  bones  from 
a  central  portion,  diaphht/sis,  towards  a  secondary  centre,  epiphysis^ 
situated  at  each  extremity.  An  epiphysis  is  then  a  bone  or  bony 
excrescence,  which  in  the  long  bones  is  separated  from  the  other  bone  by 
intervening  cartilage,  but  which  intervening  cartilage  is  ossified  at  a 
certain  age.  M.  Flourens  fixes  the  period  at  which  this  ossification  ter- 
minates at,  or  about,  20  years  of  age. 

This  point  being  given — that  so  long  as  the  bones  are  not  united  to 
their  epiphyses  the  animal  grows — it  remained  to  be  seen  at  what  age 
this  term  took  place  in  different  animals,  and  what  was  the  comparative 
duration  of  life.  Now  this  union  is  accomplished  in  man  at  the  age  of 
20 ;  in  the  camel,  at  8 ;  in  the  horse,  at  6 ;  in  the  ox,  at  4 ;  in  the  lion, 
at  4 ;  in  the  dog,  at  2 ;  in  the  cat,  at  18  months ;  in  the  rabbit,  at  12 ; 
in  the  guinea-pig,  at  7.  Now  man  lives  90  or  100  years ;  the  camel, 
40 ;  the  horse,  25 ;  the  ox,  15  to  20 ;  the  lion  about  20;  the  dog,  10 
to  12 ;  the  cat,  9  to  10  ;  the  rabbit,  8  ;  the  guinea-pig,  6  or  7. 

Buffon,  proceeding  upon  his  idea  of  the  duration  of  growth,  calcu- 
lated that  man  lives  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  time  he  is 
in  growing ;  Flourens  reduces  this,  from  the  above  data,  to  about  five 
times.  Thus  man  is  20  years  growing — he  lives  five  times  20,  that  is 
100  years;  the  camel  is  8  years  growing — it  lives  five  times  8,  that  is 
40  years ;  the  horse  is  5  years  growing — ^it  lives  five  times  5  years,  that 
is  25  years ;  and  so  on  with  the  others. 
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We  have  here,  then,  a  well-defined  term,  which  gives  us  precisely  the 
period  of  growth ;  and  the  duration  of  growth  gives  us  the  duration  of 
life.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  are  connected  one  with  another  hy  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  relations :  the  duration  of  life  is  given  hy  the 
duration  of  gestation,  the  duration  of  gestation  again  hy  the  size  of  the 
animal.  The  greater  the  animal  is,  i£e  more  b  the  period  of  gestttSon 
prolonged ;  the  gestation  of  the  rabhit  is  30  days;  that  ofman^  9  months; 
that  of  the  elej^ant  is  nearly  2  years.  The  duration  (^  life  in  the  els- 
idiant  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Aristotie  says  it  Utcs 
200  years;  BuiFon  at  kast  20D;  Cuvier  says  nearly  200;  otbera  say 
120,  130,  140, 150,  UD  to  400  or  500  years.  Certun  it  is,  that  it  ii^  the 
longest-lived  animal  tiiat  is  known,  or,  as  Blainville  justiy  calls  it,  ^<  the 
most  extraordinary  animal  in  the  whole  creation.''  A  single  observation 
as  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  union  of  the  long  bones  with  their  epiphyses 
takes  place  would,  according  to  Flourens'  views,  determine  the  auration 
of  the  life  of  the  elephant,  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  tiie  hippopotamus,  and  of 
all  such  gigantic  animals,  the  duration  of  whose  lives  is  at  present 
unknown* 

It  is  very  consoling  to  learn  that  seienti6c  inyestigation  grants  to  man 
an  ordinary  duration  of  life  equal  to  100  years ;  but  uom  is  not  alL 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  longevity,  or  an  extreme  duration  of  life, 
which  the  celebrated  physiologist  Haller  estimated  from  two  instance^ 
one  of  152  years,  the  other  of  169,  at  two  ctnturie*.  Flourens,  on  his 
side,  asserts  that  experience  demonstrates  that  in  the  mammifer»  the  ex- 
tr^rdinary  life  may  be  prolonged  to  double  the  duration  of  ordinary  life. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  duration  of  growth  multiplied  five  times  gives 
the  ordinary  duration  of  life,  so  that  ordinary  duration  multiplied  twioe 
gives  the  extreme  duration  c^  life. 

A  first  century  of  ordinary  life,  and  almost  a  seecmd  centiuy--^  the 
least  a  half  century---of  extraordinary  life,  is,  then,  the  perspective  ofiered 
hy  science  to  roan.  It  is  true  tiiat,  to  use  the  language  of  adepts, 
science  offers  us  this  vast  &nd  of  life  rather  as  a  power  or  principle  than 
as  an  act ;  plus  in  posH  guam  in  ttctu ;  but  had  it  pleased  Providenee 
to  misure  it  to  us,  tne  lamentations  of  men  at  the  brevity  of  life  would 
not  have  been  the  less.  "  Tell  me  first,"  says  Micromegas,  "  bow  many 
senses  have  the  people  in  your  globe?"  '^We  have  seventy-two," 
answered  the  inhsjutant  of  Saturn,  '*  and  we  complain  every  day  of  the 
paucity."  "  I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  said  Micromegas^  "  for  in  our 
globe  we  h^ve  a  thousand,  and  yet  we  are  very  far  from  b^g  satisfied." 

Man,  then,  who  does  not  perish  from  accidental  causes,  lives  fw 
100  to  150  years.  Few  men  die  of  old  age.  Thomas  Parr,  havmg 
attained  a  celebrity  by  his  old  age,  King  Charles  I.  expressed  tiie  wish 
to  see  him  at  court*  He  was  too  well  treated  tiiere,  and  he  died  of  incB« 
gestion.  Harvey  performed  the  autopsy  (^  the  old  man's  body*  All 
the  viscera  were  perfectiy  healthy,  the  cartilages  of  his  ribs  were  not  even 
ossified;  he  might  have  lived  many  years  more,  but  he  perished  at  152 
years  of  age  by  an  accident.  Man  has  made  for  himself  a  kind  of  artifi* 
dal  life,  in  which  the  moral  is  more  frequenUy  diseased  than  Aephi/siguey 
and  in  which  the  physique  is  also  much  more  firequentiy  ill  than  it  would 
be  if  the  habits  of  life  woite  more  serrae,  more  calm,  more  constcmify  and 
more  Judiciously  laborious.     <^Man»"  writes  Buffos^  ^perishes  at  aU 
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ages,  whilst  ammahi  seem  to  pass  through  life  widi  a  firm  and  equable 
pace.  The  passions,  and  the  mi^ortones  these  bring  in  their  train, 
a£fect  health,  and  disorder  the  principles  which  animate  us.  If  the  lives  of 
men  were  more  carefully  observed,  it  would  be  found  that  almost  all  live 
a  life  of  mixed  strife  and  s^prehenskm,  and  that  the  greater  part  die  of 
oare  or  sorrow." 

Before,  however,  we  discuss  the  philosophy  of  longevity,  we  must  con- 
sider life  in  its  twofold  aspects,  as  one  of  growth  and  one  of  decline — two 
aspects  whidi  divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  According  to 
Floorens'  &ystem>  these  two  halves  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others, 
and  from  tnence  the  four  ages  of  life  :  diildhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  Again,  each  of  these  ages  divides  itself  into  two.  There  is  a 
first  and  a  second  diildhood,  a  first  and  a  second  youth,  a  first  and  a 
second  manhood,  and  a  first  and  a  last  old  age. 

Flourens  proposes  the  following  as  the  duration  of  these  difiFerent  ages 
or  epochs :  for  the  first  childhood,  firom  birth  to  10  years  of  age,  that  is 
childhood  properly  speaking ;  and  fer  the  second,  from  10  to  20,  that  is 
adolescence ;  for  the  first  youth,  frx>m  20  to  30 ;  and  for  the  second,  from 
30  to  40 ;  fer  the  first  manhood,  from  40  to  55 ;  and  for  the  second, 
from  55  to  70.  Manhood,  taken  in  its  engembley  is  the  epoch  of  strength 
and  perfection,  as  is  well  expressed  in  the  term  of  the  period  of  vinUty. 
The  first  old  age  begins  at  70,  and  lasts  till  85  years ;  and  at  85  begins 
the  second  and  last  old  age. 

This  exceeding  prolongation  of  the  different  ages,  which  will  appear  to 
correspond  more  to  what  theoretically  should  be  the  case  than  to  what 
virtually  is  so,  is  founded  on  the  hxst  that  at  10  years  of  age  the  second 
teething  terminates ;  at  20  years  of  age  the  development  of  the  bones 
ceases ;  and  at  40  years  of  age  increase  of  growth  has  an  end,  and  what* 
ever  augmentation  there  is  in  volume  is  mere  fetty  accumulation.  A 
last  condition,  which  Flourens  designates  as  one  of  invigoration — an 
internal,  deep-seated  action,  which,  extending  to  the  most  remote  tissues 
of  the  body,  gives  to  them  all  firmness  and  finish,  and  renders  all  the 
functions  more  perfect  and  all  the  organs  more  complete— takes  place 
from  40  to  55  years  of  age,  and  prolongs  itself  afterwards,  more  or  less, 
to  65  or  70  years. 

At  70  old  age  commences.  The  physiologists  of  olden  times  used  to 
distinguish  two  kinds,  or  rather  two  provisions  of  forces — the  forces  in 
reserve  and  the  forces  in  use  ;  or,  as  l^ey  expressed  it,  vires  in  posse, 
et  vires  in  actu ;  or,  as  Barthez  called  them,  the  radical  ferces  and  the 
acting  forces.  In  youth  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fcnrce  in  reserve  :  it 
is  the  progressive  diminution  of  these  disposable  forces  which  give  to  old 
age  its  physiological  character.  So  long  as  an  old  man  only  employs 
his  active  powers,  be  does  not  perceive  that  he  has  lost  anything;  but  the 
moment  tliat  he  exceeds  the  limits  of  his  usual  activi^  powers,  he  feels 
fatigued  and  exhausted ;  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  secret  resources,  and 
that  the  abundant  forces  in  reserve  in  youth-time  are  no  longer  at  his 
command. 

"  When  one  knows,''  M.  Reveill6  Farise  remarks  in  a  very  able  work 
on  old  age,  '^  that  there  is  in  each  of  our  organs  two  particular  ferces, 
which,  although  in  reality  identical,  are,  the  one  daily  and  habitual  and 
always  in  use^  the  other  secret  and  in  reserve,  only  mwoifesting  themselves 
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upon  extraordinary  occasions,  a  wise  man  is  induced  never  to  commit  ait 
excess.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  the  occasion  of  these  excesses  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  reserve  is  necessary ;  hut  as  these  forces  can 
only  he  recovered  with  difficulty  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less 
time,  it  will  he  felt  that  they  should  he  had  recourse  to  as  seldom  as 
possihle,  and  that  more  particularly  in  old  age,  when  the  organism  is 
weakened  hy  the  lapse  of  years." 

M.  Reveille  Parise  argues  that  the  period  of  general  decline  hegins 
with  the  lungs  ;  but  M,  Flourens,  we  think  with  great  justice,  combats 
this  idea,  and  considers  old  age  not  as  a  local  but  as  afgeneral  pheno- 
menon. Nor  is  it,  indeed,  always  the  same  organ  in  which  the  effects  of 
age  are  first  manifested,  but  rather  in  one  or  another,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  to  individual  constitutions.  In  considering  the  manner 
in  which  old  age  operates,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  principle 
of  life,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  eminently  an  exciting,  an  impul- 
sive, and  a  motive  power.  "  It  is  taking  a  very  false  notion  of  life,"  says 
Cuvier,  **to  consider  it  as  a  simple  bond  which  keeps  together  the 
elements  of  the  living  body,  whilst  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  spring  that 
moves  them  and  transports  them  incessantly.  There  is  an  incessant 
mutation  and  renovation  of  parts  going  on ;  force  alone  is  persistant, 
matter  constantly  changing ;  we  cannot  keep  what  we  have,  we  can  only 
keep  repairing  what  is  lost ;  with  old  age  the  forces,  by  which  form  is 
sustained  amidst  a  continual  waste,  begin  to  decline,  till  they  ultimately 
fail  altogether,  which  would  be  a  natural  in  opposition  to  an  accidental 
death." 

But  while  we  cannot  grow  aged  without  a  decline  of  our  physical 
powers,  the  moral  and  intellectual  man  rather  gains  by  increase  of 
years.  Who  has  not  read  the  "  Treatise  on  Old  Age"  of  Cicero  ?  a  work 
of  which  Montaigne  said,  "  It  gives  me  a  wish  to  grow  old."  Another 
work  on  old  age,  the  effect  of  which  is  most  consoling  and  instructive, 
and  to  which  we-  shall  soon  refer  more  at  length,  is  that  of  Louis 
Cornaro.  The  book  of  Cicero  convinces,  because  it  is  written  with  a 
master's  hand,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  an  elevated  philosophy. 
That  of  Cornaro  carries  with  it  the  reader,  because  it  is  written  by  a  wise 
and  amiable  old  man,  who  has  lived  a  hundred  years,  always  cheerful, 
always  gay,  always  happy  to  live.  Here  the  fact  convinces  still  more 
than  the  book. 

"  In  green  old  age,"  M.  Reveille  Parise  says,  "  or  from  66  to  16  years 
and  beyond  that,  intellectual  life  possesses  a  remarkable  consistency 
and  solidity ;  it  is  truly  the  age  at  which  man  attains  the  perfection  of 
his  faculties."  What  M.  Parise  calls  "  green  old  age,"  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, corresponds  to  what  M.  Flourens  calls  "  the  first  old  age." 

The  celebrated  anatomist,  Duverney,  addressed  public  bodies  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  ^nergy  of  youth  at  the  age  of  80.  La  Fontaine  penned 
some  of  his  best  verses  at  73 ;  Voltaire  was  most  philosophical  at  78. 
These  may  be  called  exceptions — they  are  not  so,  they  are  revelations ; 
they  show  how,  under  proper  conservative  circumstances,  certain  faculties 
remain  vigorous  and  intact.  In  youth,  attention,  lively  and  active, 
receives  impressions  quickly,  but  reflection  is  wanting;  in  manhood,, 
reflection  and  attention  are  combined,  and  that  is  what  constitutes  the 
&rce.of  a  ripe  age;  in  old  age,  attention  begins  to  fail/ but  reflection: 
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increases  ;  old  age  is  the  epoch  when  the  human  heart  turns  back  upon 
itself  and  knows  itself  best.  Buffon  called  old  age  a  prejudice*  ^'  With- 
out our  arithmetic,"  says  the  active-minded  naturalist,  who  wrote  his  best 
work,  the  "Epoques  de  la  Nature,"  when  he  was  upwards  of  70,  "we 
should  not  know  that  we  are  getting  old.''  The  philosopher,  Fontenelle^ 
said  at  95  years  of  age,  that  the  happiest  period  of  life  is  from  55  to  75 ; 
at  that  epoch  our  lot  is  established,  reputation  made,  condition  in  life 
settled,  pretensions  discarded  or  ful611ed,  passions  calmed,  and  the  place 
which  a  man  is  destined  to  fill  in  society  determined.  He  has  no  longer 
any  illusions,  any  vain  desires  or  foolish  wishes  to  torment  him;  he  sits 
down  soberly  to  enjoy  the  position  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  him. 

Needless  to  say  that  a  century  of  normal  life,  and,  still  less,  two  cen- 
turies of  extreme  longevity,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  conditions  of 
a  most  rigorous  character :  there  must  be  good  conduct  and  almost  in^ 
cessant  occupation,  work  or  study,  and,  above  all,  moderation  and  sobriety 
in  everything.  The  greatest  writers  on  the  physiological  conditions  of 
longevity  are,  beyond  compare,  Hufeland,  who  entitles  his  work  "  The 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life ;"  Cornaro,  who  calls  his  "  On  a  Sober  Life," 
but  adds,  *^  Means  of  Insuring  a  Long  Life  ;"  Reveille  Parise,  who  de- 
fines hygiene  to  be  '^  the  art  of  justly  estimating  one's  powers,  and  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  them  so  as  to  preserve  life  the  most  possible,  the 
best  possible,  and  the  longest  possible."  To  these  we  must  add  the  two 
Combes,  the  physician  and  the  philosopher,  the  one  in  his  work  on 
Physiology,  the  other  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  both 
advocating  that  enlightened  obedience  to  the  Natural  laws,  without  which 
there  is  neither  health  nor  happiness,  and  most  assuredly  not  longevity. 
The  principles  advocated  in  the  present  work  by  M.  Flourens  reduce 
themselves  to  precisely  the  same  category. 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — a  most 
remarkable  psychological  feature  of  human  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted— that  while  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  of  protracting 
the  short  span  of  life,  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  our  constitution, 
that  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  m*st  principles  of  our  nature,  and,  in 
spite  even  of  pain  and  misery,  seldom  quits  us  to  the  last  moments  of  our 
existence,  that  few  are  found  to  obey  the  most  simple  dictates  of  pru- 
dence in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  Evil  example,  and,  we  fear  to  say^ 
ignorance,  are  first  causes,  habit  another,  and  all  combine  to  entertain 
that  state  of  things  upon  which  that  law  of  mortality  is  founded  which  is 
the  basis  of  Life  Insurance.  Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  indivi- 
dual, it  is  very  well  known  that  if  two  different  numbers  of  individuals,  at 
or  near  the  same  age,  be  taken,  the  number  that  will  be  left  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the  same,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under 
similar  circumstances.  All  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  to  assume 
this  latter  condition  of  the  same  state  of  habits  of  sobiety.  Was  any 
state  of  things  to  arise  by  which  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  a 
killing  competition  in  labour  and  professions  ;  was  greater  solniety  and 
moderation  commonly  practised — and  by  sobriety  we  do  not  mean  mere 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  but  general  steadiness  of  conduct  and 
pursuits,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excesses  in  labour  and  diet — were  the 
passions  better  regulated,  were  there  a  less  unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 
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•nd  not  gluttony,  idkness,  and  fastidioiisness  on  the  one  side^  opposed  to 
eqnalid  want  and  merciless  debauchery  on  the  other ;  were  the  sanitaiy 
laws  not  a  matter  of  mere  talk  from  Central  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, but  a  legal  and  scientific  reality  ;  and  were,  above  all  things,  the 
Natural  laws  observed  religiously  by  every  one,  as  the  great  pon- 
oples  of  existence,  as  an  imperious  duty  towards  ourselves  and  ouiei% 
and  their  infringement  considered  to  be,  as  it  is,  an  act  of  the  grossest 
ingratitude  towards  our  Creator,  the  '^  Carlisle  Tables"  would  no  longer 
do  for  the  office  calculations  of  the  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Few 
instances  are  more  striking  th«i  the  life  of  Louis  Comaro  of  the  ^feets  of 
moderation  in  prolonging  life.  Comaro  had  naturally  a  very  d^eate 
constitution ;  in  his  youth  he  indulged  in  the  dissipated  life  of  Us  tisse^ 
his  health  gave  way,  and  at  thirty-five  his  medical  advisers  g^ve  him  only 
two  years  to  live.  He  determined  from  that  moment  to  reform;  li^ 
changed  a  dissipated  life  for  a  regular  one,  and  intemperance  for  sobikty. 
His  moderation  was  even  carried  to  excess.  Twelve  ounces  of  solid  food, 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  wine,  were  all  that  he  took  daily,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century.  This  amount  of  food,  which  includes  bread,  meat^  and 
game — ^for  he  was  an^advocate  for  variety,  so  long  as  it  was  easily  di- 
gested— was  divided  into  four  meals.  When  he  got  very  old,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  two  meals  upon  tiie  ycXk  of  one  eg^  ! 

**  I  have  always  been  healthy,"  says  the  old  man  in  his  work,  ^' since 
I  have  been  sober."  But  Comaro  did  not  look  solely  to  moderation  for 
a  long  life.  ^^  I  so  manage,"  he  says^  ^^  as  to  avoid  extremes  of  heat  <» 
cold;  I  never  indulge  in  violent  exercise,  I  avoid  late  hours,  I  shun  all 
places  where  the  air  is  impure,  and  I  have  always  been  careful  not  to 
expose  myself  to  a  strong  wind,  or  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun." 

Nor  did  he  pay  less  attention  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  man.  ^  I 
found,"  he  says,  '^  my  condition  to  improve  materially  by  not  giving  wsj 
to  soiTow,  and  by  banishing  all  such  thoughts  as  were  likely  to  beget 
care."  He  had  eleven  grandchildren,  and  he  delighted  to  see  them 
happy  and  playful  in  his  presence.  He  likewise  took  an  aetive  interest 
in  tiie  wd&re  of  his  tenantry.  Whilst  he  thus  cultivi^ed  his  moral 
being  by  the  most  healthy  exercise  of  the  heart,  he  sustained  Ins  intdr 
leetual  powers  by  literary  and  scientific  pursints.  At  eighty-three  years 
of  age  he  penned  a  comedy  for  his  own  amusement ;  and  he  assisted 
materially  m  the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  Venice,  by  his  ooa- 
siderations  on  the  lagoons  by  which  tiiat  city  is  surrounded.  (TratUOo 
deUe  Acgue,  1560.) 

A  remark  of  Comaro's,  which  Flourens  delights  to  improve  upon^  is  as 
follows :  ^'  That  which  gives  me  a  real  pleasure  is  to  see  that  age  and  ex- 
penence  can  ^ve  a  man  more  learning  than  the  schools.  Few  know  the 
Teal  value  of  ten  years  of  a  healthy  life,  at  an  age  when  a  man  can  ^otjoy 
all  his  reason,  and  profit  by  all  his  experience.  To  speak  only  of  the 
•cianees,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  works  we  have  were  written  m 
those  last  ten  years  which  the  dissipated  affect  to  despise  ;  it  is  certais 
tfiat  the  mind  perfects  itself  in  proportion  as  the  body  grows  older: 
scienoe  and  art  would  have  lost  much  if  all  the  great  men  who  have  eak 
tirrated  them  had  shortened  tiieir  days  by  ten  years." 

"I  coitirdy  agree  with  Comaro,"  writes  M.  Flourens,  ^'that  the 
vaod  perfects  itsSf  in  proportion  as  the  body  grows  older.     Eack  ag9 
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ha»  a  itraagib  of  tnkid  wUoh  ii  peenliar  to  it  There  ara  oortab  diteo^ 
yeries  which  are  made  hy  young  men  ;  there  are  othen  which  can  onlj 
be  made  by  men  at  a  ripe  age.  Galileo  di«covered  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  the  regularity  of  the  oscillations  of  a  pendolumy  but  Harvey 
was  fifty  before  he  aniyed  at  the  splendid  induction  of  the  droulation  of 
4he  blood.'' 

The  rules  of  conduct  followed  by  Comaro  in  order  to  prolong  his  lift 
are  by  no  means  recommended  to  all  alike.  His  diet  and  system  were 
adopted  for  a  weak  stomach  and  a  delicate  constitution;  and  it  would  be 
absurd,  the  physician  Ramazzini  remarked  long  ago,  to  insist  upon  strong 
and  healthy  oonstitutions  following  the  same  regime.  The  great  point 
is  to  poMess  the  intelligence  necessary  to  observe  such  sobriety  and 
moderation  as  we  find  to  be  beneficial  to  us  and  suitable  to  the  evefl^ 
varying  cdrcumstancet  of  health  and  tone.  The  only  secret  of  lontrevity 
is  a  sober  life — ^by  wUch  is  meant  a  well«regulated  life,  a  rational  ulc^  m 
well-condueted  life. 

It  is  positively  sunirising  in  the  present  day,  when  the  principles  of 
longevity  are  reduced  to  so  simple  an  expression  as  the  observance  of  the 
Natural  laws,  to  find  what  erroneous  opinions  our  fore&thers  entertained 

SK)n  so  important  a  subject.  It  was  especially  an  erroneous  belief  that 
e  loss  by  perspiration  abbreviated  life«  Lord  Baoon,  who  distinguished, 
fdiiloioplucally  enough,  three  intentions  for  the  prolongation  of  life— » 
retardation  of  consumption,  and  proper  reparation  and  renovation  of  what 
begins  to  grow  old — was  yet  so  tar  misled  by  a  false  idea  of  the  relation 
of  what  he  calls  predatory  influences  and  reparatory  influences,  as  to 
believe  that  tiie  ambient  air  could  be  rendered  less  predatory  by  dwelling 
in  cold  climates,  in  caves,  mountains,  and  anchorites'  cells ;  or  be  kept  off 
firom  the  body  by  a  dense  skm,  the  feathers  of  birds,  or  the  use  of  oils 
and  ungoents  without  aromatics.  Upon  the  same  mistaken  principle 
Maupertius  recommended  that  the  body  should  be  covered  with  pitoh. 
And  Cardan  actually  argued  that  trees  lived  longer  than  animals  because 
th^  took  no  exercise  I 

Lessias,  a  Dutchman,  was,  Uke  Comaro^  of  a  feeble  constitution*  He 
read  Comaro's  book  after  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  phyncians^ 
adopted  its  principles,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  afterwards 
tran^ted  Comaro  s  work  into  Latin,  and  added  a  pra&oe  on  the  advaor 
tages  of  sobriety.  His  style  is  not,  however,  so  convindi^  as  that  of  the 
amiable,  poetic,  joyous,  old  Italian,  who  thus  finishes  his  mrst  discourse  : 

'^  Such  is  tUs  dirine  sobriety,  friend  of  nature,  daughter  of  reason^ 
sister  of  virtue,  companion  of  a  temperate  life ;  modest,  noble,  regulated^ 
and  neat  in  her  worL  She  is  as  the  root  of  life,  of  health,  of  joy,  of  skill, 
of  science^  and  of  all  the  actions  worthy  of  a  well-bom  mind.  Divine 
laws  and  hmnan  laws  are  in  her  favour  $  before  her^  irregnlarities  and  the 
dangers  that  follow  in  their  train  vanbh  like  clouds  before  the  son.  Her 
beauty  attracts  all  sensible  hearts ;  her  practices  promise  to  all  a  gracious 
and  durable  conversation ;  lastiy,  she  knows  how  to  become  the  amiaUe 
and  benignant  guardian  of  life,  alike  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich }  she 
teaches  modesty  to  the  ridi,  economy  to  the  poor;  she  gives  to  youth  the 
firm  and  certain  hope  of  life,  and  enables  the  old  man  to  defend  himseif 
firom  death.  Sobriety  purifies  the  senses,  renders  intelligence  lively, 
imparts  gaiety  to  the  mind,  and  renders  memoiy  fiiitfaful;  1^  it  the  sod, 
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Almost  disengaged  of  its  terrestrial  weight,  seems  to  enjoy  the  foretaste  of 
an  eternal  freedom." 

The  rules  of  longevity,  as  laid  down  in  modern  times  by  M.  Reveille 
Parise,  are  foor  in  number: 

The  first  is  to  know  how  to  be  old.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from 
La  Rochefoucauld,  who  said,  ''few  people  know  how  to  be  old."  Voltaire 
also  wrote: 


Qui 
Dei 


i  n'a  pas  Tesprit  de  son  &ge 
>e  son  &ge  a  teas  les  nudheurs. 


which  conveys  best  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  knowing  how  to  be 
old — ^that  is  to  say,  to  know  how  to  conduct  oneself  with  propriety  iq 
old  age. 

The  second  rule  is  to  know  oneself  well,  which,  like  the  former,  i» 
A  philosophical  precept  applied  to  medicine.  ''  And  why,"  asks  M,  Re- 
veille Farise,  struck  with  the  same  agreement,  "  have  philosophy  and 
medicine  so  many  relations  ?  Because  happiness  and  health  are  united  and 
inseparable." 

The  third  rule  is  to  dispose  suitably  of  habitual  life — that  is,  to  dispose 
of  the  details  of  daily  life  with  propriety  and  in  accordance  with  the 
JN^atural  laws.  It  is,  m  fact,  the  aggregate  of  good  physical  habits  which 
-constitute  health,  as  it  is  the  aggregate  of  good  moral  habits  which  con- 
stitute happiness.  Old  men  who  go  daily  through  the  same  well-regulated 
routine  of  life,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  social  position  with  the  same 
moderation,  the  same  taste,  and  the  same  enjoyment,  live  almost  for  ever. 
**  My  miracle  is  to  live,"  said  Voltaire ;  and  if  the  foolish  vanity  that 
never  gets  old,  to  use  an  expression  of  Buffbn's,  had  not  made  him 
exchange  the  quiet  of  his  country  residence  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for 
the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  Paris,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  hi^miracU 
might  have  lasted  a  century. 

"  No  one  would  believe,"  says  M.  Reveille  Parise,  *'  how  far  a  little 
health,  properly  cared  for,  can  be  made  to  go."  "  To  use  what  one  hag^ 
and  act  in  all  things  according  to  one's  forces,  such  is  the  rule  of  the 
.wise  man,"  wrote  Cicero. 

The  fourth  rule  is  to  combat  every  symptom  of  sickness  at  the  very 
first.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  youth  life  is  as  it  were  seconded  by 
another  life ;  that  in  reserve  of  life  in  activity,  there  is  also  a  life  in  power. 
In  old  age  there  is  only  one  life ;  and  hence  everything  that  tends  to 
exhaust  that  must  be  cut  short ;  for  there  are  no  other  vital  resources  to 
Jiave  recourse  to. 

Such  are  the  four  fundamental  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Reveille  Parise. 
With  these  four  rules,  and  that  consideration  of  their  practical  application 
to  diet,  exercise,  labour,  exposure,  and  all  other  habits  of  life,  which 
cannot  but  strike  the  most  unintellectual  reader,  how  long  can  one  live  ? 
One  will  not  live  for  ever,  but  one  will  live  all  one's  life — ^that  is  to  say, 
all  that  the  particular  constitution  of  each  individual,  combined  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  constitution  of  the  species,  will  permit. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  health  which  is  only  to  be  sus- 
tiuned  by  ceaseless  watching  and  care  is  of  itself  a  tedious  disease.  Such 
an  argument  attests  at  once  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of 
longevity,  and  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  value  of  life.     To  a  person  who  is 
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once  soundly  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  sobriety  there 
is  no  more  watching  requisite  to  avoid  error  than  there  usually  is  from 
tumbling  down,  being  run  over,  or  any  of  the  thousand  accidents  to  which 
we  are  daily  exposed :  as  to  care,  all  experience  shows  that  the  man  who 
is  in  that  state  of  mind  and  body  which  ensures  longevity  has  less  carea 
than  he  who  is  constantly  putting  both  out  of  order  by  his  recklessness. 
As  well  might  a  man  discard  all  thoughts  of  the  future,  as  to  discard  all 
thoughts  of  the  present.  The  very  gourmet  discusses  the  comparative 
digestibility  and  wholesomeness  of  his  high-seasoned  viands,  his  sauces^ 
and  his  wines ;  why  should  not  the  ordinary  man  do  so  likewise  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  the  philosopher  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  with  such 
matters  ;  his  system  has  rejected  them  long  ago,  and  he  requires  neither 
care  nor  thought  for  his  mode  of  living.  A  man  in  this  world,  it  has 
been  again  observed,  has  his  duties  to  perform.  He  has  no  right  to 
submit  to  any  epicure  who  teaches  him  that  he  may  be  well  by  living  idly 
and  dismissing  care.  Now  this  is  either  wilful  or  disingenuous  mis- 
representation of  the  case.  Judicious  labour,  and  almost  incessant  occu- 
pation, are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  our  being,  and  the  essentiab 
of  longevity.  We  have  seen  them  insisted  upon  as  such  by  all  our  pre- 
viously-quoted authorities.  Is  it  not  possible  to  labour  and  to  do  one's 
duty  as  a  responsible  member  of  society,  without  recklessness  as  to  the 
present  or  the  future  ?  As  well  say  it  is  not  possible  to  do  one's  duty  in 
life,  and  not  dismiss  care.  Undoubtedly,  no  soldier  should  purchase 
safety  by  allowing  himself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  rather  than 
as  a  free  man  risk  his  life  for  his  country.  But  soldiering  is  altogether 
an  exceptional  thing.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  people  will  think 
their  forefathers  were  very  stupid  to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  to  the  am- 
bition of  their  rulers.  As  it  is,  war  is  already  nearly  limited  to  the 
wielding  of  physical  power  by  the  civilised  to  keep  down  the  predatory 
excursions  of  barbarous,  or  the  aggressive  ambition  of  semi-barbarous 
nations.  To  defend  one's  home  and  hearth  is  a  point  of  duty  which  no 
Englishman  will  ever  fail  in,  even  at  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  all  chances 
of  longevity.  Nor  would  the  philosopher  harbour  a  thought  of  deserting 
his  friends  or  relatives  when  struck  down  by  fell  disease,  because  he  knew 
that  sickness  to  be  mortally  contagious.  A  due  regard  to  the  laws  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  health  and  happiness  by  no  means  entails  a  disregard  to 
the  higher  calls  of  honour  and  duty.  On  the  contrary,  all  example  shows 
that  the  healthy  man  and  the  cheerful  man  is  always  the  most  active  in 
his  duties ;  the  most  elastic  under  reverses ;  the  most  willing,  ready, 
and  capable  to  assist  others ;  and  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most 
courageous  in  trial,  adventure,  or  war. 
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A  KING  OUT  OF  HARNESS.* 

The  priyate  Fife  of  an  Eastern  king!  How  the  very  words  tfarlD 
tilrough  one  I  We  gloat  over  the  thought  that  some  of  those  dark 
mysteries,  whose  existence  is  whispered,  wiU  be  revealed  to  us :  we  shall 
become  intimate  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Zenana,  and  find 
oorselves  mentally  enjoying  the  orgies  of  a  monarch  whose  power  is  even 
more  unlimited,  for  good  or  evil,  than  that  of  the  great  Northern  Auto- 
crat On  perusing  the  book  to  which  we  now  propose  to  draw  atten- 
tion, we  find  our  wishes  more  than  realised,  and  we  may  venture  to 
assert  that  its  publication  will  throw  more  light  on  the  internal  eoncBtion 
of  India,  and  the  cause  of  her  gradual  absorption  by  John  Company, 
than  all  the  Blue-books  beneath  whose  weight  the  library-tables  of  our 
M.P/s  so  patiently  groan.  But  there  is  a  tnte  saying  about  '^  the  proof 
of  a  pudding,"  &c.,  and  we  cannot  do  better  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  than  by  giving  our  readers  a  taste  of  its  quality,  and  assuring 
ihem  that  if  they  Hke  tne  sample,  the  remainder  of  the  article  will  be 
equally  worth  purchase  and  careful  digestion. 

The  author  was  induced  to  visit  Lucknow,  partly  on  business,  partly 
through  the  curious  tales  he  had  heard  in  Cucutta  about  the  immense 
menageries  maintained  by  the  king,  and  his  fondness  for  Europeans  more 
especially.  Having  a  friend  at  court,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  in* 
terview  with  his  majesty,  who  immediately  took  a  great  fancy  to  him. 
As  he  received  a  mnt  that  there  was  a  vacant  place  in  his  majesty's 
household,  he  determined  on  applying  for  it.  But  as  no  European  could 
be  taken  into  the  king's  service  without  the  sanction  of  the  Resident,  he 
was  compelled  to  spply  to  that  illustrious  man,  and  was  granted  per- 
mission to  take  service  under  his  Majesty  of  Oude,  **  on  condition  diat 
he  was  not  to  meddle  or  intermeddle,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  in  the 
politics  of  Oude — ^not  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  intrigues  forpower  be- 
tween rival  ministers,  or  in  the  quarrels  of  the  large  landed  Zemindan^ 
who  were  continually  warrin?  among  each  other." 

The  household  of  his  majesty  contained  five  European  members,  one 
of  them  being  the  tutor,  nominally  employed  to  teach  the  king  English. 
But  the  king  was  truly  a  royal  scholar ;  and  after  hardly  ten  minuteef 
iqpplication  to  a  page  of  the  **  Spectator,"  or  some  popular  novels  would 
exclaim,  ''  Boppery-bop !  but  this  is  dry  work :  let  us  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  master ;"  the  books  would  be  thrust  aside,  and  the  lesson  ended. 
Tie  tutor  received  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  giving  them.  The 
tutor  then  was  one  of  the  king's  friends ;  the  librarian  (who  appears  to  be 
the  author  of  this  work),  another ;  his  portrait-painter  wds  a  third ;  the 
captain  of  his  body-guard,  a  fourth  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  leasts 
his  European  barber  was  a  fifth.  The  life-history  of  this  Olivier  le  Ddm 
of  the  East  is  so  romantic,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it. 

He  had  come  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabin-boy  in  a  ship.  Having  been  brought 
up  as  a  hair-dresser  in  London,  he  had  left  ms  ship,  on  arriviog  in  Calcutta,  to 
resume  his  business.    He  was  successful :  he  pushed  and  puned  himself  into 

*  The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of  the  Household  of 
his  late  M^esty  Nussir-u-deen,  King  of  Oude.    Hope  and  Co. 
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notoriety.  At  length  he  took  to  going  up  the  riyer  with  European  merehandiaB 
for  sale ;  he  became,  in  fact,  what  is  called  there  a  river-trader.  Arrived  gt 
Lueknow,  he  found  a  resident^not  the  same  who  was  there  when  I  entered  the 
king's  service — anxious  to  have  his  naturally  lank  hair  curl  like  the  Govemor- 
Gaieral*s.  The  Governor-General  was  distinguished  by  his  ringlets ;  and,  of 
coarse,  in  Lidia  he  is  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.  The  Resident 
would  be  like  him ;  and  the  river-trader  was  not  above  resuming  his  bushiefls. 
Marvellous  was  the  alteration  he  made  in  the  Eesident's  appearance ;  and  so  the 
great  Saheb  himself  introduced  the  wonder-working  barber  to  the  king.  The 
kinff  had  peculiarly  lank,  straight  hair;  not  the  most  innocent  approach  to  a 
curl  had  ever  been  seen  on  it.  The  barber  wrought  wonders  again,  and  the  king 
was  delighted.    Honours  and  wealth  were  showered  upon  him.    He  was  given 

a  title  of  nobiliW The  kins-'s  favourite  soon  becomes  wealthy  in  a 

native  stat&  The  barber,  however,  haa  other  sources  of  profit  open  to  him 
besides  bribing;  he  supplied  all  the  wine  and  beer  for  the  roval  table.  Nussir 
put  no  bounds  to  the  honours  he  he^ed  upon  the  fascinating  barber;  unlimited 
confidence  was  placed  in  him.  By  small  degrees  he  had  at  last  become  a  regtdar 
guest  at  the  royal  table,  and  sat  down  to  take  dinner  with  the  kmg  as  a  thing 
of  right;  nor  would  his  majesty  taste  a  bottle  of  wine  opened  by  any  other 
hands  than  the  barber's.  So  a^d  was  his  majesty  of  bemg  poisoned  by  his 
own  fisunily,  that  everv  bottle  of  wine  was  sealed  in  the  barbers  house  befbce 
bein^  brought  to  the  king's  table ;  and  before  he  op^ed  it,  the  little  man  looked 
caremlly  at  the  seal  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  He  then  opened  it  and  took  a 
portion  of  a  glass  first,  before  filling  one  for  Qie  king. 

The  confidence  tiie  barber  enjoyed  of  course  soon  became  known  oner 
IncBa,  and  the  press  found  him  a  capital  mark  for  their  shafb  of  satire. 
^  *  The  low  menial/  as  the  Calcutta  Review  called  him,  was  the  subject 
of  squibs,  pasquinades,  attacks,  and  satirical  verses,  without  number ;  and 
marvellously  little  did  the  low  menial  care  what  they  said  about  bioi, 
as  long  as  be  accumulated  rupees."  The  paper  most  incessant  in  its 
attaclu  on  the  barber  was  the  Agra  Uckhar^  since  dead.  He  eveatuatty 
employed  a  European  clerk  in  the  Resident's  office,  to  answer  these 
attacks  in  a  Calcutta  paper,  with  which  he  corresponded,  and  for  tbb 
received  ten  pounds  a  month.  Surely  it  might  have  been  worth  a  Ktde 
more. 

Our  author  naturally  evinced  much  curiosity  to  see  this  great  mail, 
and  his  wishes  were  gratified  at  the  first  dinner-party,  where  the  king 
made  his  appearance,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  favourite.  Of  the  two^ 
the  king  was  much  the  taller,  the  favourite  the  more  muscular  and 
healthy-looking.  His  majesty  was  dressed  in  a  black  English  suit ;  and 
an  ordinary  bhick  silk  tie  9M  patent-leather  boots  completed  his  costume. 
^'  He  was  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  not  without  a  certain  kin^y  graea ; 
his  air  and  figure  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  his  companion,  on  whom 
nature  had  indelibly  stamped  the  characteristics  of  vulgarity.  Both  weie 
dressed  similarly;  and  the  contrast  they  presented  was  made  all  the 
more  striking  by  the  outward  habiliments  in  which  they  resembled  eadi 
other." 

The  dinner  was  qmte  Eun^ean,  save  and  except  in  the  presence  of 
dancing-girls,  whom  we  do  not  usually  see.  The  cookery  was  exceUeni; 
for  a  Frendiman  presided  in  the  royal  kitchen — a  cook  who  had  formerly 
been  Cordon  bleu  in  the  Calcutta  Bengal  Club.  Af^er  dinner  there  was  a 
di^)Iay  of  puppets,  and  the  king  did  a  tremendously  clever  feat,  at  wbidi, 
ci  course^  aU  laughed  heartily,  by.  cutting  the  strings  with  a  pair  «£ 
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icissors.  After  this  brilliant  feat  had  been  repeated  several  times,  the 
long  applied  himself  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  bottle,  until  consciousness 
was  almost  gone ;  and  he  was  then  assisted  by  the  female  attendants  and 
two  sturdy  eunuchs  behind  the  curtain,  and  so  off  into  the  harem.  But 
the  king,  when  in  good  temper,  was  fond  of  harmless  jokes ;  the  following 
anecdote  will  serve  as  a  sample : 

We  were  in  a  large  walled-in  ffarden  at  Chaun-gungje,  one  of  the  park  palaces, 
where  animal  fights  often  took  place.  The  warden  might  have  been  some  three 
or  four  acres  in  extent,  and  was  surrounded  oy  a  high  wall.  Some  one  had  been 
describing  the  game  of  leap-frog  to  his  majesty,  or  else  he  had  seen  some  pic- 
tures of  it,  and  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily.  The  natives  were  left  without 
the  gwrlen,  the  heavy  gates  were  swung  to,  and  his  majesty  commanded  that  we 
shomd  forthwith  begin.  The  captain  of  the  body-guard  made  a  back  for  the 
tutor,  the  librarian  stood  for  the  portrait-painter.  Away  we  went,  like  school- 
boys, beginning  with  very  "low  backs,"  for  none  of  us  were  highly  expert  in 
the  game,  but  gradually  making  backs  higher  and  higher.  Tutor,  barber,  cap- 
tain, librarian,  portrait-painter — off  we  went  like  overgrown  schoolboys,  now  up, 
now  down.  It  was  hot  work,  I  assure  you.  The  king,  however,  dia  not  stand 
long  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene;  he  would  try  too.  His  majesty  was  very 
thin,  and  not  over  strong.  I  happened  to  be  nearest  him  at  the  time,  and  he 
ran  towards  me,  calling  out.  I  made  a  back  for  him,  and  he  went  over  easily 
enough.  He  was  very  light  and  a  good  horseman,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  the 
vault :  he  then  stood  for  me.  I  would  have  given  a  ffood  deal  to  be  excused ; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  to  have  refused  would  have  been  mortally  to 
offend  him.  I  ran,  vaulted ;  down  went  the  back,  down  I  went  with  it ;  and  his 
majesty  the  king  and  the  author  of  these  reminiscences  went  rolling  together 
amongst  the  flower-beds.  He  got  up  annoyed.  *'  Bojppery-bop,  but  you  are  as 
heavy  as  an  elephant !"  he  exclaimecl.  I  was  afraid  he  woula  have  Ibeen  in  a 
passion,  but  he  was  not.  The  barber  adroitly  made  a  back  for  him  forthwith, 
and  over  he  went  blithely.  The  tutor,  a  thin,  spare  man,  was  the  lightest  of  our 
party,  and  the  king  made  a  back  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  safely 
over.  It  was  then  all  right.  Away  they  went,  vaulting  and  standing,  round 
and  round,  until  majesty  was  tired  out,  and  wanted  iced  claret  to  cool  him. 
The  game  was  frequently  repeated  afterwards. 

Another  royal  amusement  was  snow-baUing ;  not  with  real  snow,  of 
<sourse,  but  with  large  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  party  had  been  giving 
the  king  a  description  of  English  sports ;  and  a  word  was  let  &11  about 
snow  and  snow-balling.  The  king  pulled  some  of  these  yellow  flowers 
and  threw  them  at  the  librarian.  Like  good  courtiers,  all  followed  the 
example,  and  soon  every  one  was  pelting  right  and  left.  The  kmg 
enjoyed  the  sport  amazingly.  Before  they  had  concluded  they  were  all  a 
mass  of  yellow  leaves ;  they  stuck  about  in  their  hair  and  clothes,  and  on 
the  king's  hat,  in  a  most  tenacious  manner.  But  it  was  enough  that  the 
king  was  amused.  He  had  found  out  a  new  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  it  as 
long  as  the  yellow  flowers  were  in  bloom.  With  such  a  king,  and  among 
people  so  obedient  to  authority  as  the  Indians,  it  may  be  easily  believed 
that  &vouritism  was  unbounded.  The  barber  made  the  most  of  his  time, 
and,  it  appears,  feathered  his  nest  very  considerably.  His  monthly  bill 
was  a  perfect  treasure  of  arithmetical  art ;  and  one  which  the  author  saw, 
when  measured,  was  found  to  be  four  yards  and  a  half  long.  The 
amount  was  frightful — upwards  of  ninety  thousand  rupees,  or  nine 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  paid  without  a  murmur  ;  and  when  an  influ- 
ential courtier  tried  to  draw  the  king's  attention,  some  months  later,  to 
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the  fact  that  the  barber  was  robbing  him  through  thick  and  thin,  the 
king  indignantly  replied,  "  If  I  choose  to  make  the  khan  rich,  is  that 
anything  to^ou — to  any  of  you?  I  know  his  bills  are  exorbitant;  let 
them  be  so,  it  is  my  pleasure.  He  shall  be  rich."  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  recipients  of  his  majesty's  favour,  he  was  wont  to  be  terribly  capricious, 
and  a  very  slight  thing  would  make  him  as  great  an  enemy  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  friend.  The  story  of  a  Cashmere  dancing-girl  was  a  case 
in  point.  She  was  an  ordinary  Nautch  girl ;  and  one  evening  the  king 
felt  highly  delighted  with  her  singing.  "  You  shall  have  a  thousand 
rupees  for  this  night's  singing,"  said  the  king.  When  leaving  the  table 
for  the  harem,  he  would  have  no  support  but  her  arm.  The  next  evening 
no  other  Nautch  girl  would  be  heard,  and  two  thousand  rupees  were  her 
reward.  She  grew  rapidly  in  the  royal  favour,  and  she  was  kotooed  by. 
the  whole  court.  Native  festivities  interrupted  the  dinners  for  a  week, 
and  then  the  Nautch  girl  reappeared,  but  the  king  had  already  grown 
tired  of  her.  All  at  once  he  felt  a  fancy  to  see  how  she  would  look  in  a 
European  dress.  A  gown  and  other  articles  of  female  attire  were  fetched 
from  the  barber's  house,  and  when  they  were  brought,  she  was  told  to 
retire  and  put  them  on.  The  transformation  was  wretched  :  all  her  grace 
was  gone — her  beauty  hidden.  It  was  quite  distressing  to  see  her  dis- 
heartened look  as  she  took  her  place  again.  The  king  and  the  barber 
laughed  heartily,  while  burning  tears  poured  down  the  poor  girl's  cheeks. 
For  weeks  she  was  compelled  to  appear  in  this  unseemly  attire,  and  then 
she  disappeared,  and  made  no  sign. 

But  the  king  at  times  held  his  friends  in  pleasant  memory.  For 
instance,  let  us  refer  to  a  former  Resident,  with  whom  the  king  had  been 
on  very  intimate  terms.  We  will  call  him  Mr.  Smith.  The  gentleman 
had  a  very  captivating  wife,  and  scandal  did  say  that  the  king  was  fonder 
of  Mrs.  Smith  than  of  her  husband.  All  that,  however,  was  before  our 
author *s  time  in  Lucknow,  so  that  he  can  only  speak  in  hearsay.  Mr. 
Smith  left  Lucknow  a  richer  man  than  when  he  entered  it  by  seventy- 
five  lacks  of  rupees — that  is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  So  large  was  the  amount  invested  in  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the 
Company's  paper,  that  an  investigation  took  place,  conducted  by  the 
Bengal  government,  with  closed  doors :  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Smith 
resigned  the  service  and  returned  to  England.  But  to  prove  how  "  the 
memory  of  the  just  smiles  sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,"  we  may 
mention  that  the  king  would  frequently  talk  of  his  ''  dearest  ftiend"  with 
tears  in  his  eyes — especially  after  an  extra  allowance  of  champagne — and 
sent  Mrs.  Smith,  by  a  returning  European,  his  ovm  beautiftilly  jewelled 
watch,  which  had  cost  fifteen  thousand  francs. 

Of  the  living  curiosities  of  the  palace,  there  were  none  the  account  of 
which  will  strike  a  European  ear  as  stranger  than  the  female  sepoys. 
Our  author  had  seen  these  Amazons  pacing  up  and  down  the  entrances  to 
the  female  apartments  for  months  before  he  was  informed  of  their  real 
character.  There  was  nothing  but  the  fulness  of  the  chest  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  sepoys,  and  this  is  so  common  a  circumstance  in' 
England  that  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself. 

These  women  retained  their  long  hair,  which  they  tied  tip  in  a  knot  upon  the' 
top  of  the  head,  and  there  it  was  concealed  by  the  usual  smiko.    They  bore  the 
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ordinaiy  aocoutrements  of  sq[K)js  in  India — a  miiaket  and  bayonet,  crosa-bdts 
and  cartouche-boxes,  jackets  and  white  duck  continuations,  which  mifi^t  be  seen 
anywhere  in  Bco^gal.  Intended  solely  for  duty  in  the  palace  as  guaroUans  of  the 
harem,  they  were  paraded  cmly  in  the  court-yards,  where  I  have  seoi  them  »nng 
tlirougli  their  exercbe  just  like  otber  sepoys.  They  were  drilled  by  one  of  the 
natiye  officers  of  the  king's  army,  and  appeared  quite  familiar  witb  all  the  details 
of  the  barney-yard.  Wither  they  could  haye  gone  throudi  the  same  manceuvres 
lA  the  field  with  thonsands  of  monstached  sepoys  rouna  t^m,  I  cannot  tdl— * 
mN>bably  not.  They  had  their  own  sergeants  and  corporals.  None  of  them, 
I  believe,  attained  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  sergeant.  Many  of  diem  woe 
married  women,  obl^ed  to  c[uit  the  ranks  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time  occa- 
sionally, lliey  retamed  their  places,  however,  as  long  as  possible;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fact  of  their  being  women  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  I  perceived 
their  figures  were  not  always  in  the  proportions  allotted  to  the  other  sex. 
I  have  seen  many  a  sergeant,  however,  in  England,  whose  figure  was  just  as 
(mM  as  those  among  them  furthest  advanced  in  pregnaney.  Their  appearance 
was  a  piquant  subject  of  merriment  to  the  king,  who  usually  ended  his  baiinage 
by  ordecmg  some  present  to  be  given  to  the  deOnqu^t— -d&quent,  properly  so 
called,  for  there  was  an  express  order  against  such  disfigurement,  dothed  in  the 
plainest  language,  and  of  the  most  absolute  character,  posted  up  in  their 
Wracks. 

The  influence  of  the  barber  bad  by  this  time  become  so  great,  that  ear 
ailthor  found  it  impossible  to  make  head  against  it.  Several  causes  con- 
duced to  this  ascendancy.  The  low,  depraved  tastes  whidi  the  king  had 
ooQtracted  during  years  of  unrestrained  indnlgmoe,  and  an  almost  bound- 
less command  of  wealth,  were  just  those  which  the  barber  Bovrnd  it  his 
interest  to  foster.  He  had  made  himself  necessary  to  the  king-,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  ^'  Every  bottle  of  wine  consumed  in  the 
palace  put  something  in  lus  pocket:  it  was  his  interest,  therefinre,  to 
preveot  the  king's  reformation  m  respect  of  drunkenness.  Every  favoured 
slave,  every  dancing^girl  who  attracted  the  kii^s  notice,  paid  tribute  of 
his  or  her  earnings  into  the  open  palm  of  the  barber.  Even  the  Nawab 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  kmg^s  forces  found  it  iSbea  interest  to 
ooQcillate  the  reigning  favourite  with  valuable  presents.''  At  the  same 
time,  the  barber  encouraged  the  king's  innate  taste  for  ferocity,  and  took 
every  occasion  to  rouse  his  tiger  nature.  There  was  a  strong  feeEng  of 
enmity  prevailing  between  the  king  and  his  uncles,  because  they  had 
tried  to  prevent  his  gaining  tiie  Musnud,  and  he  was  always  delighted 
when  he  could  invent  some  scheme  to  outrage  their  feelings.  In  tl^  tiie 
barber  was  his  willing  eoadjutor.  One  of  the  nudes,  Axoph  by  name, 
was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  king,  and  made  fearfully  intoxicated — ^not 
by  feir  means,  but  by  the  barber  conqK)unding  for  him  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  more  than  half  brandy.  He  soon  fell  off  in  a  heavy,  lethai^o 
sleep,  and  the  barber  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  viUanous 
designs.  At  first  he  pulled  the  old  man's  kmg  moustache,  which  reached 
nearly  to  his  wust,  turning  his  head,  as  he  did  so^  first  one  way,  then  the 
other.  It  was  barbarous  usage,  especially  for  an  infirm  old  man ;  and 
two  of  the  household  rose  from  tiieir  chairs  to  interfere.  But  the  king^ 
was  furious.  ^'  The  old  pig,"  as  he  politely  termed  his  uncle,  "  should  hi 
treated  just  as  he  and  tiie  khan  pleased."  The  barber  then  procured  a 
piece  of  fine  twine,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts,  tying  one  firmly  in 
each  moustache.  He  then  £Bistened  the  other  ends  to  the  arms  of  the 
chair  on  Yitixh  the  old  man  sat      The  long  clapped  his  hands,  and 
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laughed  loudly  at  the  ingenious  device.  The  barher  left  the  room. 
Feeling  convinced  that  some  new  trick  was  preparing,  the  Englishmen 
could  not  endure  it  any  longer,  and  one  of  them  rose  to  release  the  old 
man.  But  the  king  fiercely  bade  him  begone,  and  our  author  accom- 
panied him,  feeling  his  powerlessness  to  sway  the  king  in  his  present 
^cdtemcnt.  They  heard  subsequently  what  occurred  after  their  de- 
parture. The  barber  returned  with  some  fireworks  just  afiber  they  had 
left*  Tfaey  were  let  (M  under  the  old  man's  chair.  The  legs  of  the 
unfortunate  uncle  were  scorched  and  burnt,  and  he  seized  the  arms  of 
the  chair  with  his  hands,  and  started  to  his  feet.  Two  locks  of  hair  weve 
torn  fixHn  his  upper  lip  as  he  did  so,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  with  them. 
The  blood  flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  and  the^  drunkenness  of  the 
sufieref  disappeared.  He  left  the  room,  thanking  the  king  for  his  enteiw 
tainment,  and  regretting  that  the  bleeding  of  his  nose  prevented  him  from 
remaining. 

After  um  outrage,  the  active  enmity  of  the  king's  femily  vras  aroused. 
All  Lucknow  was  in  commotion.  The  royal  troops  were  beaten  by  the 
insurgents,  and  the  king  demanded  assistance  from  the  Resident,  who^ 
however,  refused  it,  recommending  him  to  make  a  trip  with  his  family. 
After  a  week  of  utter  confusion  a  hollow  peace  was  patched  up.  The 
absence  of  the  barber,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Calcutta^ 
gave  a  favourable  (^portunity  for  the  other  Europeans  to  remonstrate,  and 
they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king  that,  on  his  return,  he  should  be 
kept  to  his  own  station,  and  not  be  permitted  to  join  the  dinner-parfy. 
But,  alas!  these  good  resolutions  faded  away  on  the  barber's  return,  and 
a  crisis  inevitably  took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  that  our  author 
and  his  friend  resigned  tneir  functions  and  quitted  Lucknow. 

A  few  wofds  wm  complete  the  story  of  Nusser's  life :  **  Hie  power  of 
the  barber  grew  daily  greater.  His  pride  increased  with  his  power,  and 
no  limits  were  set  to  the  caprices  ana  wild  pranks  of  despotic  authority 
and  reckless  depravity  combined."  This  state  of  things  could  not  last 
long :  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  forced  the  king  at  last 
to  part  with  lus  favourite,  who  left  Lucknow,  it  is  said,  with  240,000/. 
But  this  was  sealing  the  king's  death-warrant  His  family  soon  obtained 
influence  in  the  palace— the  king  was  poisoned ;  and  one  of  his  uncles, 
whom  he  had  treated  so  badly,  succeeded  him  on  the  Musnud.  But  the 
future  career  of  the  barber,  as  we  have  heard  it,  will  also  serve  to  point 
a  moral  if  not  to  adorn  a  tale.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  speculating,  and  after  a  time,  like  the  frog  in  the  fj&ble,  tried  to 
outvie  the  ox,^in  the  shape  of  a  railway  king.  His  speculations  were 
unsQoeesifiil :  he  lost  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  was  compelled  to  go  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  and  is  now  to  be  foimd  as  conductor  of  a  'bus,  from 
his  lofty  position  probably  speculating  on  the  yanity  of  all  human  wishes. 

In  takmg  leave  of  this  most  interesting  book,  we  must  not  omit  men- 
tioning that  it  contains  some  most  graphic  accounts  oi  tiie  animal  fights 
for  which  Lucknow  was  once  &mous,  from  which  our  limits  would  not 
permit  us  to  oull  any  extracts,  but  which  are  equally  well  deserving 
perusal  as  tiie  portions  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 
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SKETCHES  OE  THE  ITALIAN  BEVOLUTION. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

When  the  Chamber  assembled  again,  the  deputies  of  the  moie  mode- 
rate party  proposed  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Pope,  expressive  of  their 
loyalty  and  submission ;  but  the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Prince  of  Ca* 
nino,  then  better  known  in  Rome  as  the  Citizen  Bonaparte.  The  Pope,  who 
was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  faction,  which  he  had* 
no  means  of  resisting,  resolved  to  fly  from  his  capital,  and  this  determi- 
nation was  approved  and  strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  the  foreign 
diplomatists,  who  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  powers  they  represented, 
an  asylum  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Munich,  or  Brussels. 

But  watched  in  his  palace,  and  surrounded  by  the  armed  revolutionists,: 
the  Pope  could  only  withdraw  from  Rome  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his 
gaolers  and  effecting  a  secret  flight.  This  alternative  was  then  resolved 
on  in  the  private  deliberations  of  the  Pope  with  the  corps  diplomatic. 
As  the  road  to  Civita- Vecchia  was  too  much  frequented  to  afford  a  chance 
of  safety,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  travel  by  land,  and  in  disguise, . 
to  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  Pope  feigned  indisposition ;  and  having 
supped  early,  he  retired  to  his  room,  after  having  spoken,  with  even  more 
than  his  accustomed  kindness,  to  those  of  the  noble  guard  who  were  in 
waiting  on  him,  and  expressing  the  gratitude  with  w£uch  their  devoted- 
ness  liad  inspired  him.  He  divested  himself  of  the  pontifical  habiliments, . 
and  assumed  the  simple  dress  of  a  priest.  The  Due  d^Harcourt,  the: 
French  ambassador,  remained  behind  for  some  time,  as  if  engaged  vdth 
the  Pontiff  on  business ;  and  then  rang  a  bell  to  dismiss  the  noble  guard 
from  the  ante-room,  as  was  usual  when  the  Pope  retired  to  rest.  The 
lights  in  the  palace  were  then  extinguished,  and  the  Pope  passed  through 
the  darkened  saloons,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  his  household,  Filippani, 
his  valet,  and  Monsigaor  Stella.  At  the  gate  they  found  a  hired  carriage, 
in  which  the  Pope  placed  himself,  accompanied  by  Monsignor  Stella  ;  his 
valet  got  up  behind,  and  Count  de  Spaur,  the  Bavarian  minister,  seated 
himself  beside  the  coachman. 

"  Addio,  Signer  Abbate,"  said  Filippani,  as  the  carriage  drove  off— 
for  the  palace  gate  through  which  they  passed  was  guarded  by  sentinels 
of  the  civic  guard.  A  little  beyond  Aricia,  the  Countess  de  Spaur  awaited 
the  fugitive,  and  conveyed  him,  in  her  travelling  carriage  safely  across 
the  Neapolitan  frontier.  The  Pope  rested  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  whilst 
Monsieur  de  Spaur  proceeded  to  announce  to  the  king  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions.  The  king  hastened  to  give 
him  welcome  ;  and  the  narrow  limits  of  Gaeta  soon  received  within  ^eir 
precincts  the  chief  persons  of  both  courts. 

As  soon  as  the  diplomatic  body  arrived  at  Gaeta,  the  Pope  protested 
against  the  acts  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  violence  previous 
to  his  departure  from  Rome.  He  dissolved  the  ministry  of  the  16th  of 
November,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Rome  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  its  sovereign  to  return :  the  Pope  replied 
by  a  peremptory  refusal.     Shortly  after,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
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convoked  at  Rome,  'which  proceeded  at  once  to  vote  the  abolition  of  the 
papacy,  and  to  proclaim  the  repablic. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1849,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  opened  the 
Chambers  in  person  in  the  andent  hall  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  which  had 
witnessed  the  councils  of  &ee  and  republican  Florence,  ere  the  ambition 
of  her  merchant-sovereigns  rendered  Tuscan  liberty  the  prey  of  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Medici.  The  grand-duke  addressed  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  a  speech  wherein  he  professed  to  feel  the 
warmest  approbation  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  declared  that 
Tuscany  hsui  now  but  one  enemy  remaining,  and  that  that  enemy  was; 
— Austria ! 

The  question  soon  arose  of  submitting  to  the  Chamber  the  minister'9 
f&vourite  project  of  the  Italian  Constituent :  and  it  then  appeared  that  the 
sovereign  hesitated  to  carry  through  the  concerted  measure.  There  can 
be  littie  doubt  that  this  plan  must  always  have  been  highly  di^asteful  to 
the  prince  ;  and  it  was,  at  no  time,  very  strongly  advocated  by  GuerrazzL 
The  latter  statesman  had  been  an  agitator  from  ambition,  as  well  as 
from  conviction,  whilst  absolute  principles  were  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
republicanism  formed  no  part  of  hb  political  creed.  Having  attained  to 
the  direction  of  affairs,  the  chief  motives  that  impelled  his  subsequent  acts 
were  the  promotion  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  the  security  of  the  independence  of  Tuscany. 
It  was  with  these  views  that,  at  a  later  period,  he  opposed  the  union  with 
Rome,  which  would  have  reduced  his  country  to  a  province  of  the  metro- 
politan state ;  resisted  the  Piedmontese  intervention,  when  he  feared  that 
the  ambition  of  Charles  Albert  would  absorb  Tuscany  into  the  Sardinian 
monarchy;  and  finally  deferred  the  restoration  of  the  grand-duke  until 
he  could  obtain  sufficient  guarantees  against  an  Austrian  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  the  abolition  of  popular  institutions,  which  would  be 
its  inevitable  result. 

When  Montanelli  presented  for  the  grand-duke's  signature  the  decree 
for  proposing  the  elections  for  the  Constituent,  the  prince  delayed  its 
execution.  Thus  unable  to  carry  out  his  programme,  Montanelli  prepared 
to  give  in  his  resignation.  The  grand-duke  sent  for  Guerrazzi,  then 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  held  a  long  conference  with  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  English  minister. 
The  principal  arguments  by  which  Guerrazzi  succeeded  in  changing  the 
determination  of  the  prince,  and  in  overruling  the  advice  which  he 
received  from  Sir  George  Hamilton,  to  resist  the  law  for  the  Constituent, 
are  given  at  length  by  Guerrazzi  himself.  That  statesman  was  of  opinion 
that  a  federal  union  of  the  states  of  Italy  would  strengthen  the  weaker 
principalities  against  the  aggression  of  the  stronger,  and  would  especially 
serve  to  defend  Tuscany  against  the  ambition  of  Sardinia,  which,  if  victo- 
rious over  Austria,  would  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern  and 
central  states.  In  case  of  defeat,  Charles  Albert  incurred  but  littie  risk, 
as  the  integrity  of  Sardinia  would  be  secured  by  French  intervention ; 
whereas  the  existence  of  Tuscany,  as  a  sovereign  state,  was  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the  Constituent  offered 
to  the  Pope,  the  grand-duke,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  a  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence,  on  condition  of  their  adhering 
io  the  new  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy,  which  was  to  be  composed  of 
July — ^VOI*.  CIV.  NO.  CCCCXT.  V 
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FMmoni,  Lombard  j,  Venice,  Modena,  and  Parma,  mider  the  sorereigniy 
of  the  house  of  Sayoy.  Sardinia  insisted  on  these  limitations  as  cc»idi« 
tfoni  of  Ihe  Conititaeot;  wbweas  MoDtanelli  lequired  ttnrestrnned 
powers  fiir  the  deputies.  Gnerraizi  reconciled  thediffcvence  bj  proposiiig 
a  power  of  mifettered  action  for  the  Tuscan  deputies^  whilst  the  VMmei^ 
%ue  gorenmient  should  retain  the  proposed  conditions  as  the  baees  ef  its 
own  proceedings;  and  he  added  the  important  modification,  that  tiw 
ezecoUre  powvr  in  Tuscany  should  possess  the  priyilege  of  as^poing  to 
Hi  own  representatives  soch  limitations  as  it  deemed  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  existing  government.  The  grand-duke  then  eonsented  to 
sign  the  decree,  and  consigned  it  to  Guerrazzi,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chamber. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Montanelh's  project  had  beeo,  al 
first,  accepted  by  the  grand«duke  in  igiu^ranoe  o^  the  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  might  expose  him,  or  whether  he  had  always  entei^ 
tatned,  but  concealed,  his  dislike  to  it.  Querraxzi  reports  a  conversation 
that  took  place  between  himself  and  the  prince,  whidk  renders  the  subee- 
qtient  conduct  oi  the  grand-duke  strange  and  inexplicaUe.  When 
Guenraxd  assumed  the  duties  of  office,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
sovereign's  real  wishes  upon  the  important  question  of  the  ConstitueBt. 
The  grand-duke  replied^  that  he  had  frankly  and  honestly  accepted  the 
ministerial  programme.  Guerraszi  represented  to  him,  tnat  by  so  doing 
he  might  endanger  his  crown ;  but  the  grand-duke  assured  him  that  he 
had  considered  the  danger,  and  did  not  fear  it,  because  he  was  so  well 
convinced  of  the  love  of  his  people,  that  he  was  persuaded^  if  die  question 
of  govemn»ent  were  referred  to  universal  suffirage,  that  the  vote  <^  the 
JBajority  would  prove  their  attachment  to  the  constitutional  mcmarchy. 
Gnerrazxi  expressed  the  same  conviction  ;  but  added  a  promise,  that  if 
Ae  prince  snonld  ever  find  occasion  to  regret  having  given  his  consent 
to  the  Constituent,  he  would,  if  frankly  consulted,  endeavour  to  firee  the 
grand'duke  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  this  dangerous  measure. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  at  a  later  period,  only  a  short  tioM  before  tiM 

Sod-duke  left  his  capital  for  Sienna,  Guerrazzi,  in  the  presenoe  of  Mr. 
miltoo,  repeated  the  same  offer,  and  expressed  Montanelfi^s  willingness 
to  witiidraw  from  the  administration,  convinced,  as  he  then  was^  (S  his 
inabihtv  to  carry  through  the  measure  to  which  he  was  pledged*  He 
vras  of  opinion,  that  had  no  other  cause  intervened  to  frutnite  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  H  was  certain  that  Charles  Albe]:t,  if  vietosioos  in 
ihe  ItaHan  war,  would  never  consent  to  ky  down  the  crown  whkli  he 
had  conquered  before  the  •commissioners  of  the  Constitneat.  Or,  if  he 
Sttbmitted  to  the  rma.  form,  who  could  dictate  to  a  monardh  tnomphant 
in  arms,  and  elated  with  success  ?  Nor  was  there  now  any  chsnc«ol4ie 
King  of  Nafdes'  adherence  to  the  project* 

Montanetii,  actuated  by  these  convkHiioiis,  offered  his  resignation  ;  bat 
in  token  of  Ids  good-will  towards  the  mimstry,  from  which  he  sepexated 
himself,  he  consented  to  accept  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Ttoia^  or  Fid*. 
The  grand-duke  consulted  Guerrazzi,  who  willingly  undertook  to  reduee 
ihe  project  of  the  Constituent  into  narrower  and  more  manageable  liHMis. 
It  is  bdieved  that  the  English  minister  also  counselled  the  grand-duke 
to  accept  MontanelH's  resignation ;  but  the  prince  decided  upon  refruu^ 
it,  and  Vi^g  oniered  Montanelli  to  retsni  to  ihe  pilacc^  received  him 
with  the  gteatest  cordialiiy. 
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AJfter  thus  rejecting  the  c^er  made  ta  him  by  his  two  chief  mimsters 
to  liberate  him  from  the  obnoxious  measure  of  the  Constituent,  as  proposed 
by  Montanelliy  the  grand-duke,  oa  the  dOlh  of  Jairaary,  adopted  th^ 
iinf(»rtttnate  resolution  c£  withdrawing  priirately  to  Sienna ;  wnithca:  h« 
had  ahready  sent  his  family.  The  members  of  the  gOTemment,  as  socm 
as  his  d^arture  was  known,  immediately  wrote  to  the  gnrnd-dukO) 
entreating  him  to  return  to  Florenee  without  delay,  as  his  absence^  in 
moments  so  critical,  endangered  the  sa&ty  ol  the  state.  In  the  event  of 
his  refusal,  they  tendered  their  resignations.  The  grand-duke  informed 
them,  in  reply,  that  he  was  then  ill ;  but  assured  them  of  his  return  as 
soon  as  his  health  permitted  lum  to  undertake  the  journey.  In  the 
intexim,  he  desired  GuerrazzL  in  particular  to  watch  over  the  public 
security. 

The  ministers  then  despatched  two  confideixtial  messengers,  Chigi, 
general  of  the  civic  guard,  and  Peruszi,  the  chief  of  the  munieipality,  to 
pray  the  prince  to  return  to  the  capital  in  time  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  his  absence  threatened  to  occasion.  The  grand-duke  renewed  the 
assurances  to  his  council  of  his  sincere  intention  to  return  as  soon  as 
his  health  was  re-established,  esqpressed  his  unwiUingnesa  to  accept,  the 
re^nation  o£  his  ministers,  and  commanded  that  (me  (^  them  should 
attend  him  at  Sienna.  On  the  5th  of  Pebruary,  Montanelli,  the  chief  of 
the  council,  obeyed  the  order,  and  repaired  to  the  grand-duke* 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Montanelli  returned  to  Florence  f  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  promises  to  hi| 
ministers  Uiat  he  would  return  to  the  capital  immediately,  the  grand- 
duke  fled  privatdy  to  San.  Ste&no^  a  small  fishing-town  on  the  coast. 
It  may  fieurly  bo  asked  why  so  much  duplicity  was  employed  to  escape 
&om  a  ministry  which  had  voluntarily  tendered  their  resignation,  or  to 
avoid  the  vote  for  the  Constituent,  irom  which  Gu^razsa  had  o£Gbred  to 
free  him,  and  which  Montanelli  himself  was  already  prepared  to  abandon? 
The  complicity  of  the  government  with  the  republican,  party  £or  the 
dethronement  of  the  grand-duke  has  been  adduced  as  a  Te&aoa  for  these 
ill-advised  acts  of  the  sovereign^  But  the  subsequent  trial  of  Guerrazsd 
for  high  treascm  enabled  him  to  put  forward  ample  and  unanswerable 
proofs  xkot  only  that  he  was  not  in  league  with  thi^  faction,  bat  that  h# 
o|^sed  their  plana  so  powerful^  and  so  effectually,  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate  as  Rossi  bjr  that  infuriated  party. 

It  is  evident  that  the  grand-duke,  alarmed  at  the  daring  attitude 
assumed  by  the  revalutic»u8t%  whom  he  had  hitherto  flatt^ed  and 
encouraged,  determined  mo  longer  to  content  Inmself  with  the  offer  aS 
his  mimsteis  to  save  him  from  the  dangerous  chances  of  the  Constituent, 
but,  trusting  to  the  sseeesa  e£  the  Anstriaa  arms  in  the  Milanese,,  reserved 
to  abandon  his  dornxniona,  Uku^  he  might  return  to  them  againi  under  the 
protection  o£  fore^^  bayonets;  No  other  suppositioii  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  e?eBtB  that  occurred*  After  the  flight  of  the  grand-duke — 
amidst  the  awakened  hopes  and  increased  audacity  which  were  thus 
ttroused  in  the  republicans — the  ministers  had  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  authority  that  was  conferred  on  them,  or  to  abandon  the  country  a 
pr^  to  the  most  fearful  anarchy. 

It  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  communications  of  Guerrazzi,  at 
this  tadM,  with  Pigfi,  the  govexnorof  X^egbimiy ft  manof  uUra-i^uUieaB 
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opinions,  that  the  minister  employed  every  effort  to  calm  the  public 
agitation,  and  to  conceal  the  division  between  the  prince  and  his 
council.  And  when  Guerrazzi  learnt  thai  Mazzini  was  expected  at 
Leghorn,  he  sent  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  governor  of 
that  dty  :  '*  I  hear  that  Mazzini  is  coming.  The  government  warn 
the  governor  to  employ  every  possible  precaution.  The  grand-duke  is 
absent  from  the  capital.  A  republican  movement  would  suffice  to  prevent 
his  return ;  and  this  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Here,  all  are 
entirely  averse  to  the  republic." 

Many  other  documents  equally  conclusive  might  be  quoted  to  attest 
Guerrazzi's  strenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  the  republican  party  from 
Stirring  at  this  perilous  crisis,  and  his  own  determination  to  keep  them 
down. 

As  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  gprand-duke  was  known,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  best  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  of  society  itself,  menaced  with  utter  disorganisation  by  this  unfortu- 
nate event,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  politick  excitement  and  popular 
violence.  During  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February,  Guerrazzi  and 
Montanelli  called  to  their  presence  the  leaders  of  tibe  revolutionary 
clubs,  and  exhorted  them  to  assist  in  restoring  tranquillity  by  abstaining 
from  any  acts  of  outrage.  But  the  republicans  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  favourable  nature  of  the  present  contingency  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  lose  so  promising  an 
opportunity. 

On  the  following  day  the  ministers  announced  to  the  Chambers  the 
departure  of  the  grand-duke  for  San  Stefano,  and  read  the  letter  in 
which  he  commanded  them  to  publish,  without  delay,  his  determination 
to  retract  his  consent  to  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  Constituent. 

*'  I  beg  the  administration,"  it  said,  ''  to  give  publicity  to  the  whole  of 
the  present  declaration,  that  every  one  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  occasion  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  negative  that 
I  now  give  to  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  the  election  of  Tuscan 
representatives  to  the  Italian  Constituent ;  and  if  this  publicity  is  not 
completely  given  with  the  greatest  despatch,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  do  it 
myself,  from  the  place  to  which  it  may  please  Providence  to  remove  me." 

No  sooner  was  the  communication  from  the  sovereign  read,  than 
Niccolini,  the  head  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  clubs,  burst  into  the 
Chamber,  followed  by  a  mob,  and  announced  himself  as  the  bearer"  of 
the  commands  of  the  people.  The  president  declared  the  Assembly 
dissolved  in  consequence  of  this  violence,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  he 
retired,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  deputies  ;  whilst  the  mob  decreed, 
by  acclamation,  the  dethronement  of  the  grand-duke,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  nomination  of  a  provisional  government.  Guer- 
razzi exhorted  the  Assembly  not  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  mob,  but 
to  return  to  their  places,  and  confront  the  peril  which  threatened  their 
country.  Niccolini,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  still  insisted  that  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  that  the  deputies  should  descend  into  the 
public  square,  that  the  people  might  elect  a  provisional  government.  But 
Guerrazzi  successfully  opposed  himself  to  the  violence  of  the  demagogue 
and  his  ferocious  bands ;  and  the  president,  having  been  induced  to 
return,  the  Assembly  resumed  its  sitting.    It  was  then  proposed  by  two 
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deputies,  Socci  and  Trinci,  that,  as  the  country,  in  these  terrible  moments^ 
remained  without  a  government,  they  should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  naming  a  provisional 
government.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  and  the  votes  dT 
that  day  comprise  the  names  of  Don  Andreo  Corsini,  Duke  of  Capigliano^ 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  actual  government  of  Tuscany 
(December,  1853).  The  members  of  the  new  government,  consisting  of 
Guerrazzi,  Montanelli,  and  Mazzoni,  were  carried  by  the  people  down  to 
the  Piazza,  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  Chamber  met ;  and 
the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  confirmed  by  public  acclamation,  placed  the 
three  popular  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

The  mob  then  proceeded  to  commit  every  excess  of  frantic  outrage. 
The  arms  of  the  grand-diike  were  torn  down  wherever  they  were  to  lie 
found,  but  the  government  removed  them  from  many  places  to  prevent 
the  violence  of  3ie  people  ;  trees  of  liberty  were  planted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  republican  press,  under  the  direction  of  the  clubfl^ 
published  the  most  inflammatory  addresses,  urging  the  instant  union  of 
the  state  into  a  joint  republic  with  Rome,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  Possessing  no  material  force  whatever  to 
restrain  these  excesses,  Guerrazzi  yet  opposed  himself  to  them  with  his 
utmost  power,  and  neglected  no  means  by  which  he  might  curb  the 
violence  of  the  democratic  faction,  which — through  the  preponderance  of 
the  clubs — ^now  ruled  the  country  with  arbitrary  sway.  His  chief  object^ 
at  this  time,  was  to  postpone,  by  every  possible  method,  the  union  with 
Rome,  and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  the  republic ;  and  after  the 
dissohition  of  the  Chambers  he  purposed  to  appeal  to  the  country.  There 
was  no  room  whatever  to  doubt  that  this  reference  of  the  question  of 
government  to  universal  suffrage  would  be  answered  by  a  larg^  majority 
of  the  people  with  a  vote  for  the  return  of  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
to  whom  a  g^at  portion  of  the  country,  especially  the  rural  population, 
was,  at  that  time,  sincerely  attached.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
liberty  which  would  arise  from  the  popular  vote,  Guerrazzi  preferred  to 
eflPect  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Tuscany  by  means  of  this 
appeal.  But  his  aim  was  frustrated  by  the  acts  of  men  certainly  less 
capable— perhaps  less  honest— than  himself.  Yet  Guerrazzi's  sincerity 
in  opposing  the  republic  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Assembly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  oflFered  to  him,  as  the  price  of 
the  immediate  proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  States, 
a  seat  as  triumvir  of  the  joint  republic.  Guerrazzi  not  only  refrised  the 
oflFer,  but  was  the  constant  and  successful  opponent  of  the  union  of  the 
two  states,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Tuscany. 

On  the  18th  of  February  an  immense  mob — incited  by  the  armed 
and  desperate  exiles,  who  filled  the  town  and  chiefly  composed  the  clubs 
— collected  before  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  compel  the 
government  to  proclaim  the  republic  upon  the  spot.  Kiccolini  harangued 
the  people,  and  represented,  in  the  most  violent  terms,  that  Guerrazzi  was 
deceiving  them ;  that  he  was  a  determined  enemy  to  .the  republic,  and 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  grand-duke ;  that  it  was  no  longer  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  trifled  with.  The  moment  now 
arrived  for  them  to  force  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  compel  the 
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AnemUy  to  proclaim  tlie  republic ;  and  if  the  chief  <^  ihe  pnyfisknal 
gorenime&t  oontinued  to  oppose  himself  to  the  wishes  of  me  people^ 
losCioe  demaaded  that  he  shoidd  be  hurled  down  from  the  windows  of  the 


,  to  meet  the  hJbe  that  awaited  the  enemies  of  liberty.     Exdted  by 

the  forioas  declamations  of  their  tribmie,  the  people  burst  into  ike  iia& 
of  the  Assembly,  threatening  death  to  Gruerrazzi  if  the  republic  were  not 
instantty  proclaimed;  and  the  witnesses  of  that  fearfid  scene  expected 
erery  moment  to  see  the  menace  carried  into  execud(xi. 

But  the  roady  wit  cf  the  statesman  saved  himself  from  ihe  deadly  pml, 
and  his  country  from  the  impending  eril.  He  roplied  diat  he  was  willing 
to  proclaim  the  republic  as  soon  as  two  thousand  FlorontitteB  shoald 
appear  in  arms  to  support  the  new  form  of  government.  The  people 
lepUed,  with  loud  acclamations,  that  thirty  thousand  were  ready  to  take 
up  arms  in  ihe  cause.  '^  Two  thousand  are  enough,''  ref^ied  Guecraan. 
But  in  accordance  with  hb  sagacious  anticipation,  two  thousand  wero  not 
found  willing^  fight  for  a  rc^public. 

After  the  captuiation  of  Milan,  Venice  had  withdrawn  heraelf  from 
Ae  union  with  Piedmont ;  the  commissions^  who  had  been  a^it  there  by 
Charles  Albert  wero  driven  out  of  the  town ;  and  Manin  was  re-established 
in  his  former  authority,  as  chief  of  the  republic.  In  the  autumn  of  1848, 
Manin  had  restored  the  fortifications  of  Venice ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Ae 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  reinforcements,  the  garrison  had  been  abie  not 
only  to  hold  out  the  town,  but  had  repulsed  the  Austrians,  with  the  lorn 
of  eeven  hnndrod  men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  rich  TC^untarily 
eohtributed  their  money,  thw  jewels,  and  their  plate  to  tnpply  Im 
expenses  of  the  war;  but  the  reeal  of  the  Neapolitan  iroc^  g^=*eatly 
weakened  the  means  of  defence. 

In  February,  1849,  eome  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  «( 
goreroment,  winch  was,  howerer,  still  conducted  by  Manin,  aided  by  « 
responsible  coun<^. 

The  12di  of  Man^  1849,  was  die  term  of  the  armistice  concluded 
between  the  King  of  SardhuA  and  Marshal  Radetzky.  Giobeiti  was  now 
at  ihe  head  of  the  Fiedmontese  ministry,  whidi  wamdy  advocated  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  Austria.  The  Chambers  hesitated  at  Ae 
renewal  <rf  the  unequal  contest ;  but,  after  a  dissolution,  the  new  AssemUjr, 
composed  of  much  less  moderate  elements  than  the  last  Chamber,  eagmy 
Altered  into  the  views  of  the  ministry.  But  Gioberti^s  gof^mmeaft 
terminated  abruptly,  through  a  division  in  the  cabinet,  consequent  upon 
a  proposed  interrention  in  Tt»cany.  Gioberti,  a  seakKKS  constitutionaliBt, 
diligently  strove  to  avert  the  chances  of  an  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
Tuscan  States;  Fiedmontese  troops  were  offered  to  the  grand-duke  in 
support  of  his  authority  in  Florence ;  and  the  agents  of  foreign  courts 
counselled  the  acceptance  of  this  succour,  which  at  once  offerod  a  gua- 
nntee  against  Austrian  intervention,  and  ^ht  the  protection  of  the  oonatU 
tntion.  But  GiobertPs  colleagues  in  office,  of  &r  more  extrome  opinions 
Aan  himself,  reined  to  sanction  an  interference  of  vriueh  the  oliject  wai 
iiie  restoration  of  Leopold  11.  The  Chamber  uphekl  the  extreme  patty 
in  the  administration ;  and  Gioberti  was  compiled  to  retire  from  m 
government.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to 
reside;  and,  four  years  after,  he  died  in  that  city. 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  delayed  and  hesitated  for  a  while  at  S«a 


Stefeno;  gare  the  most  poBitire  aasuraneef  to  the  foreign  didomatfsts 
who  attended  him  that  be  would  not  leaye  die  country  ;  and  witbsn  m 
few  hours  after  he  had  made  that  promise,  embarked  on  board  an  Ei^ImIi 
war-tteamer  which  had  been  placed  at  his  dtspotal^  and  tailed  for  Napiaiu 
Varioas  pretexts  were  adduced  for  the  adoption  of  this  at^  nUk 
probably  formed  the  completion  of  his  plan.  A  letter  from  the  Pope  waf 
said  to  haye  adyised  it ;  and  it  has  also  been  affixmed  that  ha  was  ooaft* 
pelled  to  fly  by  the  adya&ce  of  a  column  of  the  ciyie  gwud,  sent  agaiaa* 
him  by  Pigliy  the  goyemor  of  Leghorn.  But  nothing  ii  inore  certana 
than  md  fact  that  the  grand-duke,  at  that  moment,  inenrred  no  dangar 
whateyer  from  any  quarter.  An  Engli^  frigate  was  anchored  opposite 
to  San  Stefimo ;  a  waivsteamer  lay  cloie  to  limd ;  under  the  guns  of  iha 
English  idiips  no  host^  troops  would  have  yentnred  to  attack  him ;  and 
in  &e  «yeat  of  danger  presenting  itself  from  any  quarter,  Captain  OoIp 
rington  had  offered  to  land  the  marines  of  ^e  Thelis  for  his  protection. 

A  renewal  of  the  war  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  triumph  of  tto 
nltn-liheral  party  in  Piediiiont.  The  king,  aware  of  his  deficiency  in  tJha 
necessary  means  for  prosecuting  a  aucoessfol  contest  against  the  renotstad 
powers  cf  the  Austrian  Era^re,  hut  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  Aa 
foctions  diat  dominated  the  public  mind,  resigned  himself  to  the  fata 
which  he  foresaw,  and  resumed  the  war  with  the  melancholy  hope  thfl 
the  fint  battle-field  that  witnessed  his  defeat  wodd  offer  him  the  shdtar 
of  a  graye. 

Cbarks  Albert  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  whidb  has  beaa 
differently  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  at  a  hundred  fHid 
thirty^fiye  thousand  men,  but  he  was  ill  supplied  with  money,  or  the 
necessary  means  for  carrymg  on  a  lengthened  struggle*  He  repaired 
to  Alexandria,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  and  at  the  news  of  this 
first  step  towwds  the  opening  of  a  freflh  campaign  Brescia  rose  at  onoa^ 
and  droye  that  Anstrians  foom  her  walk,  afoer  performing  prodigies  of 
yadoor,  which  excited  the  admiration  eyen  of  General  Nugent^  the 
Austrian  eommandei;  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  combat. 

The  Piedmontese  army  had  been  demoralised  by  the  acts  of  the  fef<olil^ 
ttonary  agents,  who,  whilst  they  urged  the  troops  to  shad  tke  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  tiie  endeayour  to  expel  the  Germiui  oppression,  instigatsd 
them  equally  to  mistrust  the  king,  in  order  to  dcpriye  him  of  their  aU« 
important  support,  when  the  hour  of  contest  shovld  cooEie  between  tihe 
monarchical  paity  and  the  promoters  of  ansoehy. 

The  king  resigned  the  command  of  the  forces  to  General  ChzEatiowshjy 
a  Pole,  under  w^bose  orders  the  two  young  princes  and  the  Sardinian 
generds  were  placed*  On  the  21st  of'^  March,  the  two  armies  were  la 
presenoe  of  'each  other  at  Montana.  The  Piedmontese  general,  Besb 
obtained  brilliant  sooeess  in  a  partial  engagement  at  Sforsesca,  and  took 
a  great  number  of  pjaoners.  The  Sayo3rard  troops  distinguished  them* 
eelves  by  their  gdSant  conduct  at  Gembolo,  and  repulsed  General 
Wratislaw.  But  Generals  Dnrando  and  La  Marmora  were  lass  sucoeasfid, 
and  experienced  a  defeat  from  the  corps  with  whidi  they  were  engaged. 
!nie  army  fell  back  upon  Noyaa  on  the  22nd,  widi  condderaUe  loss  m 
prisoners,  and  fine  pieces  of  cannon  ;  whilst  the  despatch  of  the  general 
commandii^  in  duef  announced  the  traaaon  of  Romaruso,  who  had  alloweii 
the  Awstrkms  to  cross  the  Tessino  unopposed. 
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The  23rd  of  March  witnessed  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara.  The 
auction  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  La  Bicocca,  when 
the  fire  opened  along  the  whole  line.  The  two  brigades  of  Sayoj  and 
Sayona  fought  with  the  utmost  spirit,  although  suffering  great  fatigue 
60m  the  combats  of  the  two  preceding  days.  Every  position  upon  that 
hard-fought  field  was  lost  and  retaken  repeatedly  during  the  day.  At 
La  Bicocca,  the  most  important  post  for  the  Piedmontese  defence,  ihe 
contest  raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  body  of  reserve,  under  the 
eommand  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  fought  there  with  the  most  determined 
bravery ;  the  prince  had  several  horses  killed  under  him,  but  continued 
to  direct  his  troops  on  foot.  Till  half-past  four  o'clock  victory  seemed 
secured  to  the  Sardinian  arms ;  but  at  ^ye  o'clock  the  Austnans  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  La  Bicocca,  broke  through  the  centre 
of  the  Piedmontese  line,  and  the  army  retreated  in  disorder  on  Novara. 

Chrzanowsky  had  shown  no  ability  in  command,  but  the  unfortunate 
long  had  not  omitted  any  exertion ;  with  his  accustomed  heroism,  he  was 
continually  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  beneath  the  most 
destructive  fire,  seeking  a  soldier's  grave  on  his  last  battle-field,  when 
General  Durando  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  forcibly  out 
of  the  range  of  fire.  The  death  he  sought  was  refused  him  in  the 
fight;  and  he  retired  within  the  walls  of  Novara,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sons,  of  his  staff,  and  of  such  of  his  ministers  as  were  pre- 
sent with  him,  he  renounced  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  embraced  the  sons  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again ;  thanked  ms 
faithful  followers  for  the  fidelity  they  had  shown  him  ;  and  announced 
his  determination  to  depart  immediately,  to  die  in  a  foreign  and  a  distant 
land.  The  tears  of  his  children  and  iJie  prayers  of  his  servants  fsdled 
to  shake  his  resolution ;  and,  in  the  night  of  the  fatal  day  that  followed 
his  defeat,  he  set  forth,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attendant,  to  his 
place  of  exile.  A  few  months  later,  the  lonely  and  melancholy  death-bed 
of  Oporto  terminated  the  career  of  a  patriot  prince,  and  affixed  a  lasting 
stigma  to  the  misconduct  of  a  people  for  whom  he  had  hazarded  and  lost 
so  much. 

The  night  after  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy,  great  dis- 
order broke  out  amongst  the  Piedmontese  soldiery,  furious  at  their  defeat, 
and  maddened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Milanese,  through  which  the  fruits 
of  so  many  gallant  efforts  had  been  destroyed.  The  troops  attacked  the 
inhabitants  of  Novara,  pillaged  their  houses,  and  threatened  to  bum  the 
town.  The  young  sovereign,  who  had  just  mounted  a  throne  under  such 
disastrous  auspices,  was  compelled  to  employ  force  to  reduce  the  mutineers 
to  submission,  and  the  conquerors  of  Pastrengo  and  Goito  were  with 
difficulty  taught  to  bear  the  hard  lessons  of  defeat  and  subjection. 

An  armistice  was  immediately  signed  with  Radetzky,  stipulating  the 
security  of  the  Piedmontese  territory.  Radetzky  then  took  possession  of 
Parma,  and  restored  it  to  the  hereditary  prince,  in  whose  favour  the 
reigning  duke  resigned  the  sovereignty.  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  were 
subdued  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy  was  again 
reduced  beneath  the  Austrian  yoke.  Venice  alone  held  out ;  and  Grenoa, 
taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  the  king,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  the 
old  republican  form  of  government,  which  flattered  the  people  by  the 
reminiscences  of  former  glory,  and  the  hope  of  future  independence. 
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General  La  Marmora  was  sent  against  the  place,  and,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  Genoa  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  hopeless  contest^  and  to 
submit  again  to  the  power  of  Sardinia. 

Meanwhile  the  French  government,  jealous  of  German  ascendancy  in 
Italy,  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  Rome,  for  the  double  purpose  dT 
restoring  the  papacy  and  of  preventing  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
Austrians.  The  republicans  of  Rome  protested  energetically  against  the 
destruction  of  their  infant  government  by  a  sister  republic,  self-constituted 
like  themselves  ;  and  they  prepared  to  resist  the  French  forces  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  famous  Garibaldi,  an  adventurer,  who^  banished  from 
Italy  for  political  offences,  had  conducted  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  contests 
of  South  America,  arrived  in  Italy  at  the  first  intelligence  of  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  offered  to  Charles  Albert  the  services  of  ft 
sword  to  which  he  had  given  celebrity  by  fearless  intrepidity,  and  an 
uncompromising  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Fearing  the  repub- 
lican predilections  of  his  new  ally,  Charles  Albert  declined  his  aid ;  and 
Garibaldi  now  threw  himself  into  Rome  with  his  band,  determined  to 
assist  in  holding  out  the  city  to  the  last. 

In  preparing  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  neither  order  nor  justice  were 
heeded.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants — the  riches  of  the  churches^> 
treasures  of  artr— were  all  sacrificed,  recklessly  and  remorselessly,  to  cany 
out  the  views  of  the  desperadoes  into  whose  power  the  city  had  fallen. 

General  Oudinot  commanded  the  French  army.  With  the  accustomed 
courage  of  that  high-spirited  people,  and  something  of  the  presumption 
which  equally  distinguishes  them,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
city  with  little  precaution,  intimately  persuaded  that  the  adventurers 
who  opposed  them  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  The  result  dT 
their  rashness  was  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  pf 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  Roman  republic  was  now  threatened  with  many  dangers  and 
numerous  adversaries.  The  King  of  Naples  was  marching  upon  Rome 
with  a  considerable  army ;  and  two  thousand  Spanish  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Cordova,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  other  side,  Bologna  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Radetzky,  and  that 
city  had  cUsplayed  in  its  defence  a  determination  and  courage  that  did 
honour  to  its  citizens. 

After  the  repulse  of  General  Oudinot,  a  French  commissioner  was 
despatched  to  treat  with  Mazzini,  but  it  appeared  that  the  views  of 
Monsieur  Lesseps,  himself  a  republican,  proved  too  congenial  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  sent  to  negotiate.  He  was  soon  recallei^  reprimanded, 
and  dismissed ;  and  the  treaty  which  he  had  prepared  was  annulled,  as  it 
promised  to  the  Romans  the  assistance  of  the  French  army  to  repel  the 
foreign  invaders,  who  had  violated  theb  territory  on  every  side. 

Whilst  the  proceedings  of  the  French  were  thus  held  in  suspense^ 
Garibaldi  attacked  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  army  was  posted  within 
sight  of  the  Alban  Hills.  The  contest  was  well  sustained  on  both  sidea^ 
but  the  success  seems  to  have  been  doubtful,  and  the  Neapolitan  army  fell 
back  on  Terracina. 

Venice,  with  determined  resolution,  still  repulsed  the  triumphant  Aus- 
trians from  her  shores.  Mauin  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  support  him 
in  holding  out  the  town.     The  Chamber  decreed  that  Venice  should 
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resist  to  tbe  last,  and  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  ia  eommemonitum  oC 
this  raeolation.  After  the  defeat  of  Novara,  General  Pepe  retomed  to 
aid  the  Venetians,  and  the  defence  was  eonducted  with  spirit  and  Tigoiii^ 
In  a  sortie  i^  the  garrison  at  Mestre,  they  took  eight  hondred  prisooen^ 
wbi  pieces  of  eaanoo,  and  several  standaids,  and  glory  seemed  to  amik 
ooee  more  upon  the  ancient  city  of  the  Doges.  The  £oii  of  Malgiiera  wia 
dfffi*»d^ — wnly,  indeed,  but  with  despairing  courage,  which  one  o£  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  ItaUan  freedom  has  justly  named  heroic;  bnt  wk 
length  the  reviYing  strength  ci  the  enemy  brought  to  bear  opoa  the 
besieged  a  force  whidi  ti^eir  most  desperate  efforts  wwe  unable  to 
msL 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  armistioe  expired  between  the  Romans  and 
their  best^ien,  and  the  renewed  attadc  upon  the  stron?  walk  of  the 
ancient  city  was  sustained  and  repelled  with  a  courage  which  it  wodd  be 
as  unjust  to  deny  to  the  defenders  of  Rome,  as  to  their  ooantrymen  who 
so  bravely  held  out  Brescia  and  Vicenza,  Venice  and  Bcdogna.  The 
French  army  occupied  the  range  of  heights  diateommand  the  town.  The 
convent  of  San  Pancrazio,  on  Mount  Janicnlns,  and  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
beyond  the  Vatican  Hill,  were  posts  of  ihe  utmost  importance^  which  were 
desperately  eontested.  The  Villa  Corsini  was  lost  and  retaken  nine  times 
dunng  the  siege.  Trendies  were  opened,  and  a  partial  bombardment  of 
the  town  was  attempted ;  but  General  Oodinot,  unwilling  to  eaanlate  the 
derastations  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  oid  Queen  of  the  Worid, 
onutted  no  precaution  by  whidi  die  monuments  of  the  cs^  said  the  works 
of  art  might  be  spared  £pom  injury ;  and  it  most  be  admitted  iliat  thej 
sustained  Uttle  damage  ham  their  Fiendi  assaihwts.  The  mamB  prant 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  defenders  of  the  town.  Many  <)f  ife  pines,  ao 
long  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Villa  Borghese;,  were  merpileasly  levdled, 
to  prevent  the  besiegers  horn  apptoaching  the  walls  under  theur  shelter; 
the  Villa  Patrixii,  a  beantifid  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name^  oecu- 
pyinp;  the  site  of  the  Praetorian  camp  on  the  Viminal,  was  desteoyed, 
and  its  garden  sacrificed  to  the  wild  zeal  of  the  defenders  of  Rome. 

^  Terror  and  confuoon  reigned  within  the  dty«  The  few  pereons  of  the 
higher  classes  who  had  not  already  fled,  fer  from  displaying  either  ooorage 
Gt  energy,  concealed  themselves  at  the  abroach  of  danger;  the  maidtiwg 
class,  trembling  for  their  property,  sanctioned  every  act  of  Ihe  new 
government,  w^h  few  of  them  in  sincerity  approved ;  and  a  mob  of 
lawless  men,  who  alocie  could  hope  to  pobt  by  the  4MsorgaBisalaon  of 
society,  were  the  real  actors  in  the  excesses  that  were  comolbted.  Rolii- 
hery  and  murdraa  were  frequent  amongst  the  armed  ruffians  who  held  the 
mastery  of  the  city;  priests  were  constantly  assassinated  in  die  pubKe 
steeets  j  and  all  who  were  suspected  of  attadmient  to  ihe  former  goten* 
ment,  or  a  desire  to  restore  order,  were  e<mipdied  to  save  Iheir  Uves  by 
flight  or  concealment.  Bands  of  de^>erate  adventurers,  driven  into  eadle 
by  the  revolutions  of  Warsaw,  Milan,  or  Palermo,  instigated  the  dieoon- 
UsobBd  todoeds  of  violenee^  and  ofiben  outrsged  humanity  by  their  savi^ 
acts. 

In  spite  of  the  forbearance  which  they  displayed  in  their  advaaee,  the 
besiegeci  gained  ground  everywhere,  and  Mauini  soon  found  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  die  French  was  eertain.  On  die  night  of  the  Font 
of  St.  Petet^  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  the  French,  after  long  i 
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wfaich  had  been  conngeonslj  and  energetlcallj  repetted  fay  the  besieged^ 
soooeeded  in  makii^  a  branch  in  the  walls  ;  bat  when  ther  immnted  t<l 
storm  the  opening,  they  found  another  fortified  Hne  inthin — die  old  wail 
of  Aurriian — ^wluch  impeded  liieir  pn^gress.  A  £pefh  bveaeh  was  at« 
tempted,  and  speedily  efifeeted,  and  in  a  few  more  hoon,  danger  and 
fadgne  foigotten,  die  Frendi  army  entered  Rome  in  triamph. 

Garibaldi,  with  three  thooaand  of  his  followers,  had  already  qmtted  tfce 
riiy,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  the  little  repubKe  of  San  Marino,  «a 
inaependent  town,  whose  liberty,  too  pnny  to  excite  jealounr,  has  nefier 
been  assailed;  and  in  the  rery  heart  of  die  Papal  States  the  petty  tm^ 
pnbiie  has  cMintbined  6»e.  Here  ins  band  dispersed,  unable  to  maloa 
heady  unaided  and  aione,  against  the  enemies  that  menaced  him  on  eroj 
side;  and  Garibaldi  embarked  for  Venice,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
and  compelled  to  land  again  on  the  Roman  coast.  Here  Ins  wife,  a 
young  and  beandful  woman,  who  had  followed  him  through  aii  the 
dangers  of  his  bold  and  adventnroas  caxeo*,  died  from  the  effiDcts  of  ex- 
posore  and  fodgoe  in  m  solitary  forest,  beneath  whose  E^iade  Ar  was 
interred.  Garibaldi  then  efieeted  Ins  escape  to  Piedmont,  where  he  was 
arroted,  bvt  soon  afterwards  released  ;  and  he  finally  lettied  to  America: 

After  die  entrance  of  the  French  army,  the  republican  govemroent  of 
Rome  diaappeaiedy  and  the  Assonbly  waa  heard  of  no  more.  The  pen* 
ti&cai  fli^was  again  displayed  from  the  tower  of  St.  Angelo,  and  saluted 
by  a  hnndred  guaa,  atnndst  the  aedamations  of  the  am^,  and  of  the 
people  who  had  so  lately  hailed  the  Tepublic  widi  equal  joy  ;  and  a  depa* 
tation  was  sent  to  Pins  IX.,  bearii^  the  keys  of  Boine.  Ifani  ended  Ae 
famous  siege,  whidi  will  deserre  a  place  in  history,  from  the  snidodbted 
gallantly  that  was  theze  displayed  by  a  pec^e  who  bate  been  long 
accused  of  cowardice,  because  demoralised  by  i^very,  and  because,  mi* 
trained  to  manly  exertion  or  military  daring,  they  nave  proied  imeqwai 
to  contend  with  disciplined  armies  and  powerfol  assailants.  And  on  this 
occasion  the  Fiendi  wdi  justified  the  boast  by  which  Aej  wmdd  plane 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  ^vilisation  of  the  times,  mm  the  «a»- 
ridegEmteforbearanoe  with  which  they  delifoentdyeraoseddiehrefwnanaw 
to  danger  and  Buffering,  in  order  to  aare  from  destraction  die  wofw- 
honoured  relies  of  the  Eternal  City. 

But  injury  and  derastadon  had  been  extenaiTely  inflicted  dnring  the 
ascendancy  of  die  revoludonary  party.  Valuable  arehiTes  had  bean 
bmmt,  ehniehes  of  unequalled  beanty  had  been  converted  into  barrack^ 
and  walk,  whose  paintings  have  been  die  boast  of  ages,  were  defoeed,  te 
make  room  for  the  mangers  of  the  cavalry  horses.  Chnrch  b^s,  wfaacb 
the  great  sculptors  modeled,  had  been  melted  down  for  cannon;  wcfka 
of  art,  that  genius  can  leprodnoe  no  more,  were  sold,  robbed,  or  de^^ 
stroyed;  and  finally,  the  State  was  ui  a  concKtkm  of  total  bankrupt^, 
and  die  people  wcare  reduced  to  the  last  extreme  of  distress  «nd  misery. 

When  the  Italian  capital  had  follen,  no  hope  remained  for  her  svlor 
cities.  Yet  Veniee  still  held  oat.  Famine,  choien— and,  more  dreaded 
than  ali-^tlie  armies  of  the  hated  oppressor,  had  lutherto  foiled  to  subdne 
her  resolndon,  or  to  vanqnbh  her  courage  and  constancy.  It  was  onfy 
when  Hungary  was  subdued — when  the  struggle  for  liberty  throi^^hoirt 
Europe  was  crushed— ^when  Rome  had  follen,  and  Italy  was  again  com- 
pdled  to  cower  beneadi  the  yoioey  that  Venice,  last  of  ally  hopeless  df 
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Sttcconr,  and  unable  longer  to  endure  her  protracted  sufferings,  was 
forced  to  yield,  but  not  without  haying  evinced  a  spirit  and  courage 
worthy  of  her  former  glory. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  earliest  act  of  the  Neapolitan 

£>yemment,  after  the  victory  which  it  obtained  over  the  revolutionists  on 
e  15th  of  May,  was  to  recal  its  troops  ^m  the  war  of  independence. 
Great  preparations  now  commenced,  in  order  to  complete  the  victory 
obtuned  at  home  by  the  reduction  of  Sicily.  The  only, fortress  of  that 
island  that  still  remiuned  in  the  hands  of  the  king  was  the  citadel  of 
Messina — a  strongly  fortified  place,  which  had  successfully  resisted  every 
attack ;  and  its  commandant,  General  Pronio,  had  signed  an  armistice 
with  the  autiiorities  of  the  popular  party  who  governed  the  town. 
Prince  Filangieri  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
reconquer  Sicily.  He  was  an  efficient  officer  of  some  reputation,  and 
baying  assembled  an  army  at  Reggio,  he  embarked  for  Messina. 

That  city  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  instantiy  summoned  the 
national  guard  throughout  Sicily  to  march  to  her  assistance.  Barricades 
were  raised  in  every  street — the  roads  leading  to  the  city  were  undermined, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy — and  every  means  was  taken  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  town,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  called 
upon  Palermo  to  fud  them  in  their  resistance.  Large  bodies  of  troops,  as 
well  as  of  the  national  guard,  poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  island 
to  support  the  Messinians ;  but  General  Pronio,  from  the  citadel,  de- 
stroyed the  defences  of  the  town  as  fast  as  tiiey  were  raised  up.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  Filangieri  commenced  his  attack  upon  a  body  of 
Sicilians  concentrated  at  the  village  of  Contessa  to  oppose  him.  He  met 
with  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  at  length  gained  possession  of  the 
redoubts,  turned  their  own  cannon  against  the  Sicilians,  and  reached  the 
gates  of  Messina. 

The  capture  of  the  ill-fated  city  is  one  of  the  memorable  eyents  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  cause  for  which  the  brave 
Sicilians  shed  their  blood  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  just  homage  to 
the  heroism  of  the  unequal  contest.  Exposed  on  one  side  to  the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  citadel,  and  assailed,  on  the  other,  by  the  attacks  of  the 
assaulting  army,  the  town  was  bombarded  for  fourteen  hours  ;  and  it 
was  calculated  that  sixteen  thousand  projectiles  were  flung  into  its  pre- 
cincts on  that  day.  When  the  gate  was  carried  by  storm,  the  resistance 
in  the  streets  was  so  terrible,  that  each  house,  each  wall,  each  gun  was 
fought  for,  and  only  won  when  its  defenders  lay  dead  within  and  around. 
The  carnage  lasted  for  twenty-nine  hours  ;  and  the  brave  defenders  of 
their  country's  freedom  who  still  survived,  were  overpowered  only  when 
their  city  was  reduced  almost  to  ashes,  and  their  streets  rendered 
impassable  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  English  and  French  admirals 
interposed,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  the 
unhappy  citizens ;  and  an  armistice  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  Neapolitan 
commander,  during  the  continuance  of  which  peace  was  to  be  treated  o^ 
with  the  mediation  of  England.   But  the  terms  offered  by  the  Neapolitan 

S^vemment  were  rejected  by  the  Sicilians,  and  the  war  was  renewed  on 
e  29th  of  March. 

Filangieri  then  advanced  towards  Palermo,  which,  in  its  turn,  prepared 
to  repel  the  royal  forces.  The  conunand  of  the  Sicilian  troops  was 
entrusted  to  a  Pole,  named  Mieroslawsky.     Catana  lay  upon  the  road  ; 
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bat  though  the  popular  forces  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  regulat 
troops  in  the  open  neld^  it  was  only  after  several  desperate  encounters,  in 
which  great  loss  was  sustained  on  both  sides,  that  the  royal  commands 
approached  the  last-named  city.  Five  miles  from  Catana,  a  stronriy- 
fortified  position  obstructed  the  advance  of  the  assiulants,  and  the  first 
Neapolitan  regiment  that  came  up  to  the  attack  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  redoubt.  It  was  after  a  fierce  resistance,  and  immense 
loss  to  the  Neapolitans,  that  Mieroslawsky  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Catana.  Every  step  of  the  five  intervening  miles  was  fought  for,  and 
defended  with  the  desperate  determination  which  civil  strife  alone  calls 
forth.  A  murderous  fire  was  poured  down  from  every  house  and  window 
along  the  road ;  mines  exploded  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Neapolitans  ; 
barricades  had  to  be  stormed  at  every  turning  of  the  road  ;  from  behind 
every  wall  death  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  assailants. 

At  length  Catana  was  reached,  and  its  gates  forced  open.  The  first 
barricade  within,  defended  by  six  heavy  guns,  was  carried  by  the  Neapo- 
litans ;  but  the  regiment  that  obtained  this  success  was  exposed  to  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  windows,  the  balconies,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  the  few  survivors  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Fresh  troops 
soon  came  up ;  but  every  street  offered  the  same  deadly  resistance,  and  it 
was  only  house  by  house,  as  the  defenders  of  Catana  were  destroyed  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  the  royal  troops  were  enablea 
to  advance  across  the  town,  encumbered  with  its  slaughtered  inhabitants! 

Unhappily  a  ball  wounded  the  Sicilian  general  in  the  throat,  and  he 
fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp.  Dismay  then  spread 
universally  amongst  his  troops,  and  discouragement  preceded  defeat 
Catana  surrendered,  after  a  resistance  scarcely  less  memorable  than  that 
of  Messina. 

Appalled  by  the  cruel  fate  of  these  unfortunate  cities,  Syracuse  at- 
tempted no  defence,  and  the  smaller  towns  opened  their  g^tes  to  the  con- 
querors ;  whilst  some  of  the  country  places  proved  the  extremity  of  their 
dread  by  receiving  the  Neapolitan  army  with  acclamations.  At  Palermo, 
confusion  and  terror  paralysed  the  councils  of  the  popular  party.  ^  The 
Chambers  voted  an  act  of  submission  to  the  king,  and  the  provisional 
government  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  municipality  then  assumed  the 
authority ;  but  three  days  of  severe  contest  without  the  walls  still  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  royal  army.  Finally,  the  Sicilians  were  defeated  ;  and 
Filangieri  entered  Palermo  in  triumph  on  the  15th  of  May,  1849,  the 
anniversary  of  the  kiug's  victory  at  Naples  the  preceding  year.  The 
Neapolitan  fleet  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  the  harbour,  and 
Sicily  was  once  more  subdued. 

Whilst  the  siege  of  Rome  was  in  progress,  the  Pope  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  and  leaving  Gaeta,  he  established  him- 
self at  Portici,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  splendour,  lodged  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  devotion  by  the  people. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Representative  Chamber,  which  followed  the 
king's  triumph  on  the  15  th  of  May,  another  Assembly  had  been  convened 
at  Naples  on  the  1st  of  July ;  but  this  parliament  having  proved  also 
tumultuous  and  unmanageable,  was  dissolved,  after  a  session  of  two 
months.  Some  riots  had  followed  the  dissolution  ;  and  Bozzeli  was  re- 
moved fix)m  the  ofl&ce  of  minister  of  the  interior  upon  the  pretence  that 
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ke  had  countenanced  the  police  in  dbtrihuting  anna  secretly  amcM^st  dtt 
peof^Cy  hut  probaUy  in  anticipation  of  the  dbofitioa  of  the  last  Tenmant 
of  the  omstitiition.  A  third  Chamber  was  called^  and  again,  dismissed,  in 
March,  1849  ;  and,  in  spte  of  tbe  doquent  appeals  of  BoazdOi,  the  kst 
diadoir  of  the  diarter  then  disappeared  be£ore  the  leslored  pofwer  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  thenuMithof  April,  1850^  the  Pope  took  a  warm  fioewcU  of  Naples, 
whsre  he  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained,  and  after  bong  escorted  to 
die  firontier  by  tibe  king,  I^us  was  received  again  into  his  state  wiA 
ewiy  demonstration  of  public  respect  and  attachment.  The  French 
general,  Baragnay  d'Hilliors,  rode  beside  his  carriage  as  he  paand 
thrm^  the  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  adorned  with  flowers  and 
stiewed  with  brandies ;  whilst  the  French  troops,  amidst  whose  \trmaS^s^ 
ranks  the  processicm  passed,  rendered  his  return  to  the  ancieiit  aqpital  of 
the  papacy  a  military  triumph. 

In  spite  of  past  discontent  and  fbtare  fears^  the  rural  population— 
|noas  said  snperstitioua— regarded  the  presence  of  the  Sora^ign  Pontiff 
amongst  them  as  a  prescriptiTe  privilege  of  their  countiy,  and  Borne  felt 
all  the  inqportance  which  she  derived  from  being  recognised  onee  more  as 
the  metropolis  q£  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Pope's  entrance  into  the 
ckurdi  of  St.  Peter,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals,  the  corps  ^plomatie^ 
the  public  funetaonaries  of  the  city,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army^  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace^  the  guns  of  the  fciUiM>  and  the  re- 
joicings of  the  whole  population,  rendered  Ins  retnuk  a  red  ovation,  of 
which  the  gladness  might  have  remained  deeply  graven  on  libe  hearts  of 
a  peojde  that  had  suffered  so  much,  if  greater  wisdom  and  moderataon  had 
followed  the  lestoigation  of  the  pi^ai  authority. 


TO  mss  NIGHTINGALE. 

Ottxs  had  been  woDdrous  days,  when  tmths  suhUme 

Had  risen  on  the  world,  and  human  skill. 

Schooled  in  an  interval  of  peaceful  time. 

Had  kamt  man's  fondest  visions  to  folfiZ^ 

And  brought  an  age  milkmual— until 

The  horrid  din  and  battle  rage  of  wax; 

Wzfch  shouts  that  all  but  drown  the  orphan's  wai^ 

Smote  on  the  ear  with  strange,  unwelcome  jar. 

And  told  that  terrcr  must  awhile  prevail; 

Tet  through  the  stonn,  thy  name,  fair  Nightingale, 

Gleams  like  the  bow  that  riseth  on  the  doud. 

For  there  is  hope  in  tby  unselfish  love. 

As  once  the  sacred  leaf  of  olive,  showed 

A  worid's  bri^t  hopes,  entrusted  to  a  dove. 
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WOLPEETS  ROOST  • 

What !  Irving  ?  thrice  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fine  bcain ! 

And  the  heart  is  still  warm,  and  the  hrain  still  fin^  in  this  new  issue  o£ 
liieir  joiiit-stodE  oompositioii.  The  warm  heart  aad  the  fine  brain  went 
into  partnership,  and  wrote  in  good  fdlowship  together,  in  the  days  off 
the  Sketch«Book  and  Salmagundi ;  and  they  found  it  answer,  and  con* 
tinae  eadu  the  other's  true  yoke-felLow  (trvCuyot  ymftnms)  to  this  hour,  in 
tfiis  harmony  o£  the  feeling  and  thinking  powers^  in  this  concert  of  iim 
shrewd  with  the  genial,  lies  much  of  the  wide  popularity,  the  mevited 
sneoessy  past  (hot  not  past  by),  and  present  (with  a  deeent  lease  yet  t# 
run),  of  kindly,  cheery,  gossiping,  iwinkling-^yed,  (jeoffirey  Crayon, 
Gent. 

Gieoffirey  Crayon,  Gent,  is  redivwusYneTey  noiuUm  in  aUo,  not  by  tran»- 
migrataon  of  spirit  into  another  bodily  presence,  but  himself  in  prcpruk 
pmand.  He  gives  us  what  are  apparently  relict  odds  and  en^  wUek 
missed  insertioQ  in  the  original  Sketch-Book.  Thus  we  have  >eni»> 
niscences  of  Paris  as  it  was  thb^  years  since.  The  Parisiatt  hotels- 
compared  to  a  street  set  on  end — ^the  grand  staircase  being  the  highway 
and  every  floor  or  apartment  a  separate  habitation — with  its  microcosmic 
gradations  of  tenantry,  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  premier  floor  to  the 
attic  regions  of  petty  taik«s,  clerks^  and  needlewomen— eyery  odd  nook 
and  comer  between  these  polar  oppontes,  de  kcmi  en  bas,  being  duly 
fitted  up  as  9kjolipetU  appartement  a  gargon,  which  Geo£E^y  translates^ 
^^some  little  dan:  inconvenient  nestHng-place  for  a  poor  devil  of  a 
bachelor."  The  restored  ^migr^  of  the  old  regime  :  in  sky-blue  coat, 
powdered  locks,  and  pigtail — followed  at  heels  by  a  little  doe,  which  trips 
sometimes  on  four  legs,  sometimes  on  three,  and  looks  as  if  his  leather 
small-clothes  were  too  tight  for  him.  The  Englishman  at  Paris:  pro- 
menading daily  with  a  buxom  daughter  on  each  arm ;  they  smiling  on 
all  the  world,  while  his  mouth  is  drawn  down  at  each  comer  like  a 
mastiff's,  with  internal  growfing  at  everything  about  him ;  thei/  almost 
overshadowing  papa  with  feat£ers,  flowers,  and  French  bonnets  (ah, 
Geoffirey  !  bonnets  too  may  take  up  their  parable  and  say,  specially  in 
Paris — Umpora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis)y  while  papa  adheres 
rigidly  to  English  fEishion  in  dress,  and  tradges  about  in  long  gaiters  and 
broad-brimmed  hat.  {Ekeu  JugaceSy  ^oodman  Geoffirey,— even  such 
sturdy  conservatives  as  those  gaiters  and  hats  may  now  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  bonnets— or  strike  up,  **  on  their  own  hook,"  a  more  plaintive  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi^OT  a  glory,  worldly  enough,  had  long  gaiters  and 
broad-brimmed  hats,  when  George  the  Third  was  king.)  Then  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  Tuileries,  as  it  was,  and  for  a  pendant,  Windsor  Castle,  not 
as  it  is ; — a  sketch  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  when  the  thoughtiess  whistie 
of  the  peasant  floated  on  the  air,  instead  of  the  tran^et's  clangour,  and 
the  team  slowly  laboured  up  the  hill-side  once  shaken  by  the  hoofe  of 
rushing  squadrons,  and  wide  fields  of  com  waved  peacefully  oyer  the 
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soldiers'  graves,  as  summer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where  many  a  tall 
ship  lies  bmied ; — and  a  tableau  of  Paris  at  the  Restoration — filled  with 
a  restless,  roaming  population,  hanging  about  like  lowering  clouds  that 
linger  after  a  storm,  and  giving  a  strange  air  of  gloom  to  the  otherwise 
gay  metropolis.  A  few  stories  and  legendary  narratives,  too,  are  given, 
in  the  vein  of  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  the  Widow's  Ordeal,  a  tradition  of 
judicial  trial  by  combat,  indited  in  the  story-teller's  airiest,  smoothest 
style ;  the  Knight  of  Malta,  a  ghostly  fragment,  which,  once  told  viva 
voce  (and  we  presume  yVifca  voce^  or  rauc&,  befitting  the  theme),  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  youthful  circle  round  the  Christmas  fire,  sent  a  due 
proportion  of  them  quaking  to  their  beds,  and  gave  them  very  fearful 
dreams  ; — Don  Juan,  another  spectral  research — in  introducing  whicL 
the  writer,  in  hb  olden  characteristic  manner,  says :  ^'  Many  have  sup- 
posed the  story  of  Don  Juan  a  mere  fable.  I  myself  thought  so  once; 
but  *  seeing  is  believing.'  I  have  since  beheld  the  very  scene  where  it 
took  place,  and  now  to  indulge  any  doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  pre- 
posterous." This  pleasant  way  of  wresting  logic  to  an  impotent  con- 
clusion, is  a  notable  repetition  of  the  knock-down  arrament  of  Smith 
tbe  Weaver  in  "  King  Henry  VI." — ^when,  Jack  Cade  having  asserted 
his  relationship  to  Mortimer's  eldest  son  (who, 

— ' — ^being  put  to  nurse. 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 
His  son  am  I ;  (Jeny  it,  if  you  can), 

Dick  the  Butcher,  in  mood  corroborative,  adds :  *'  Nay,  'tb  too  true ; 
therefore' he  shall  be  king," — ^and  thereupon  Smith  the  Weaver,  in  terms 
unanswerable,  and  as  an  ultimate  clincher,  exclaims :  ^'  Sir,  he  made  a 
chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify  it ;  therefore,  deny  it  not."  Our  traveller  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  convent  and  cemetery  of  St.  Francisco,  in  Seville,  where  was  brought 
about  that  dreadful  liaison  between  the  Don  and  the  marble  statue, — 
and  henceforth  became  a  believer,  as  in  duty  (if  not  by  logic)  bound. 

The  pen  that  wrote  tales  of  the  Alhambra,  and  records  of  Spanish 
and  Moorish  life,  in  times  of  chivalry  and  high  emprise,  also  furnishes  us 
in  the  present  volume  with  kindred  morgeaux  of  legendary  lore.  For 
lovers  of  this  class  of  fiction,  there  is  the  "  Legend  of  the  Engulfed  Con- 
vent," a  type  and  shadow  of  the  woes  of  Spain  ;  and  there  is  "  The 
Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities,"  a  mystic  memorial  of  that  phantom 
Island  of  St.  Brandan,  stigmatised  by  ancient  cosmographers  with  the 
name  of  Aprositus,  or  the  Inaccessible,  and  by  sceptics  pronounced  a 
mere  optical  illusion  like  the  Fata  Morgana,  or  classed  with  unsubstan- 
tial regions  like  Cape  Fly-away,  as  known  to  mariners,  or  the  coast  of 
Cloud  Land,  as  told  to  the  marines.  And  again  there  is  ^'  The  Aben- 
cerrage,"  a  tale  of  Moslem  honour  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  courtesy, — 
as  heard  by  the  writer  from  the  tuneful  lips  of  a  Castilian  beauty,  on  a 
sweet  summer  evening,  spent  in  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  while  the 
moon  shone  down  into  the  Court  of  Lions,  lighting  up  its  sparkling 
fountain. 

Moreover,  if  in  these  pages  Geoffrey  Crayon  walks  and  talks  before 
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us,  so  does  the  veritable  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  The  volume,  indeed, 
takes  its  name  from  a  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  with  more  gable 
ends  by  a  powerful  multiple  than  Hawthorne's  grim  tenement  could 
boast,  and  as  full  of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  cocked-hat :  the 
cocked-hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong  (vide  Knickerbocker's  "  New  York") 
being,  in  fact,  its  supposed  model,  just  as  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St. 
Lawrence  was  the  model  of  the  Escurial.  It  was  once  a  fastness  in  the 
wilderness,  whither  one  Wolfert  Acker  retired  world-weary  and  war-sick, 
to  seek  Lust  in  litest,  or  pleasure  in  quiet — whence  the  name  Wolfert's. 
Bust,  tnde  Roost.  Hither  in  after-days  came  the  indefatigable  Diedrich. 
Knickerbocker — taking  up  his  abode  m  the  old  mansion  for  a  time,  and 
rummaging  to  his  old  heart's  content  among  the  dusty  records  it  con- 
tained— documents  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  rescued  from  the  profane 
hands  of  the  English  by  Wolfert  Acker,  and  which  the  quaint  archsQolo* 
gist  set  to  work  with  professional  zeal  to  decipher — mementoes  of  <hi& 
sojourn  still  being  cherished  at  the  Roost — his  elbow-chair  and  antique 
writing-desk  retaining  their  place  in  the  room  he  occupied,  and  his  old 
cocked-hat  hanging  on  a  peg  against  the  wall.  Of  the  papers  in  this 
collection  more  particularly  Knickerbockerish,  are  "  Broek,  or  the  Dutch. 
Paradise,"  and  "  Guests  from  Gibbet  Island" — ^both  humorous,  the  latter, 
with  a  strong  spice  of  the  witching.  There  is  a  narrative  at  some  length 
of  the  experiences,  as  hunter,  trapper,  and  general  adventurer,  of  ^*  Ralph 
Ringwood,"  alias  (i.  e.  in  reality)  the  late  Governor  Duval,  of  Florida. 
Another  narrative,  of  a  more  imaginary  cast,  called  "  Mountjoy,"  which 
records  the  love-passages  of  a  dreamy,  priggish,  very  learned  youth,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  compliment  to  the  author  to  make  this  a  ground  of  complaint. 
He  avows  himself  prepared  to  proceed  with  it,  if  his  readers  wish.  He. 
is  now,  being  confessedly  liable,  admonished  to  keep  good  faith  ;  and  at 
once,  under  the  penalties  and  in  the  language  of  police,  to  "  move  on.'' 
We  own  to  a  msdicious  interest  in  seeing  Harry  Mountjoy  palpably  and 
effectually  snubbed.  Mr.  and  Miss  Somerville,  it  is  evident,  can  do  it 
with  consummate  ease  and  politeness  ;  and  we  await  the  result  with  con- 
fidence, though  with  some  impatience  as  to  the  time  when,  and  curiosity 
as  to  the  manner  how.  "Mountjoy"  is  virtually  a  pledge  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving's  reappearance  with  a  new  batch  of  chronicles, 
essays,  legends,  whim- whams,  and  sketch-book  sweepings. 

*'  Wolfert's  Roost,"  it  should  be  added,  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
highly  meritorious  series,  published  by  Messrs.  Constable,  and  entitled 
"  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature" — the  former  volumes  being  devoted 
to  translations  of  Jokai's  "Hungarian  Sketches,"  of  Hettner's  **  Athens, 
and  the  Peloponnese,"  and  of  the  celebrated  Flemish  novelist,  Hendrick 
Conscience's,  Tales  of  life  in  his  own  fatherland.  The  series  deserves 
large  encouragement ;  these  initial  volumes  have  certainly  been  selected 
with  tact  and  discriminative  taste,  as  they  are  also  produced  with 
elegance,  at  a  price  temptingly  low,  and  at  intervals  of  convenient  disr 
tance  to  all  concerned. 
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FBOH  THE  DAXESH  OF   8.  8.  BLICHER. 

By  Mrs.  Bitshbt. 

I  HAD  often  beheld  the  highest  hill  in  Denmark,  but  had  not  hitherto 
ascended  it.  Frequently  as  I  had  been  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  objects  oi 
my  journeys  had  always  required  me  to  turn  off  in  another  direction,  and 
I  was  thus  obliged  to  cont^t  myself  with  seeing  at  some  distance  the 
Danish  Schwarzwald ;  and  as  I  passed  on,  to  cast  a  hurried  glance  down 
ihe  valleys  to  the  charming  lake,  dotted  with  green  leafy  islets,  and  winch 
winds,  as  it  ware,  round  jagged  tongues  of  land.  At  length  I  overcame 
all  obstacles,  and  resolved  to  devote  two  days  to  a  pleasure-trip  amidst 
diis  much-admired  scenery.  My  cousin  Ludvig,  who  had  just  aixived 
from  the  cs^ital,  agreed  to  accompany  me. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  warm,  and  gave  the  promise  of  a  fine 
evening,  but  shortly  after  mid-day  there  gradually  arose  in  the  south-west 
a  range  of  whitish  clouds  tinged  at  the  sides  with  flame-colour.  My 
cousin  did  not  notice  them ;  but  I,  who  am  experienced  in  the  signs  of 
the  weather,  recognised  these  indications  of  thimder,  and  announced  to 
him  ^'  that  the  evening  would  not  be  as  fine  as  the  morning."  We  were 
riding  exactly  in  such  a  direction  that  we  had  these  clouds  oppomte  to  us^ 
and  could,  therefore,  perceive  how  they  kept  rising  higher  and  higher, 
how  they  became  darker  at  the  base,  and  how  they  towered  like  moun- 
tains of  snow  over  the  summit  of  the  hilL  Lna^ation  pietored  them  to 
us  like  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  we  tried  to  fmcy  ourselves  in  that 
mountainous  country :  we  saw  Schreckhom,  Wetterhom,  and  the  Jung- 
frau;  in  the  valleys  betweai  the  clouds  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the 
glaciers;  and  when  a  solitary  mass  of  cloud,  breaking  suddoily,  sank 
down,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  moimtain  chain,  we  called  it  an 
avalanche  which  would  overwhelm  villages  and  scattered  chal§t3  with 
everlasting  snow.  We  continued,  absolutely  with  childish  pleasure,  to 
figure  to  ourselves  in  tiie  skies  the  majestic  scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  were 
quite  wrapt  up  in  our  voluntary  self-deception,  when  the  sudden  roar  of 
thunder  awoke  us  from  our  fisintastic  dreams.  Already  there  stretched 
scarcely  the  thinnest  line  of  light  in  the  heavens  above  us,  and  the  wood 
"Vfdiich  lay  before  us  seemed  as  if  in  a  moment  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist 
by  the  fast-falling  rain.  We  had  been  too  long  dilatory,  and  now  we 
rode  as  hard  as  possible  to  reach  the  nearest  village ;  and  we  were  soaked 
to  the  skin  before  we  got  to  AlHng,  where  we  sought  shelter  under  an 
open  gateway. 

The  owner  of  the  plac^  an  elderly  &imer,  wba  seemed  a  sort  of  half- 
savage  foreigner  to  us,  recdved  us  with  old  Danish  hospitality :  he  had 
our  horses  taken  to  his  stable,  and  invited  ourselves  into  his  warm  parlour. 
As>  soon  as  he  observed  our  drenched  condition,  he  offered  us  garments 
belonging  to  his  two  sons  to  wear  while  our  own  wet  ones  were  dried  by 
the  blazing  hearth.  Joyfully  did  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind  proposal ; 
and  in  a  room  up-stairs,  called  the  best  apartment,  we  soon  made  the 
comfortable  change  ot  apparel,  while  laughing  and  joking  at  our  un- 
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eoqpected  travesiie.  E<|ii^3pei  as  peasant  lads  in  theif  Sunday's  eloHres^ 
we  shortly  after  rejoined  the  family.  Our  host  was  mudi  amused  at  ilia 
change  in  onv  outward  men,  and  wamly  extolled  oxxtkamelg  appeaxaoce, 
while  hia  two  danghiera  smiled^  and  stole  sty  g^ancea  at  us— 

Blushed  the  Talkyries,  whilst  they  turned  and  laughed. 

The  coffee-urn  stood  seady  on  the  tabte,  sarroonded  by  china  ciq»$ 
the  lefieesldng  bei^tagi^  amply  provided  with  farown  sugar,  and  ndi 
unadulterated  eream,  poured  out  and  handed  by  one  of  the  ptetkf 
daughtei%  speedily  restored  genial  heat  to  our  chilled  blood;  and  then 
die  fath^  of  the  family  thought  it  time  to  znqdre  the  naaws,  oocapataamj 
and  pkoes  of  abodes  of  his  unexpected  guests^ 

MeanwhHe  the  thanderstorm  had  passed  awi^;  the  sun  smiled  aga&i 
in  the  doudkss  west :  far  away  to  the  east,  indeed,  could  still  be  heaid 
the  distant  whistling  and  rattling  of  the  winds,  but  where  we  were  all  wad 
mild  and  tranquil.  The  spirits  of  the  storm  had  folded  their  dripping 
wingi^  and  the  rain-drops  sparkled  like  diamonds  upon  erery  leaf  and 
flower.  The  er^ung  promised  once  more  to  resemble  the  morning  in 
beauty. 

'^  And  now  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  T  we  eacdEumed  to  eadh 
oth^. 

'<  But  your  dothes  ?"  interrupted  the  £&rmer.  We  hastened  into  an 
outer  room,  wheie  the  other  £air  danghter  was  busy  drjring  them ;  bot^ 
alas !  diey  were  still  quite  damp,  and  she  said  she  feared  she  could  not 
promise  uiat  they  would  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  put  on  for  at  least  an  hour  ^ 
and  then  it  would,  probably  be  too  late  to  enjoy  the  view  £rom  the  top  of 
the  hill,  ae  the  aseent^  proceeding  from  where  we  were  at  that  moment^ 
would  tak^  perhaps,  another  hour.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  good- 
natured  countryoBan  helped  ns  out  of  our  dilemma. 

'^  If  yon  are  noi  ashamed  of  wearing  Ae  boys'  dothes^''  said  he^  ^  ivliy 
^ould  yon  not  kee|>  them  on?" 

^'  That  is  a  capital  id^"  we  both  replied,  and  thanking  him  for  the 
o£Ser,'as  we  shook  hands  wilJi  him  cordially,  we  asked  hkn  where  we  could 
find  a  guide. 

'^  I  will  myself  be  your  guide,"  he  said,  as  he  took  firom  a  comer  a 
juniper-stidc  for  each  of  us.  We  then  lost  no  time  in  commencing  our 
journey,  and  stiU  more  gaily  than  before,  for  we  were  much  amused  at 
our  masquerade,  especially  my  cousin,  who  seemed  to  feel  no  small 
admiration  for  himself  in  the  rustic  blue  fnx^-coat,  ornamented  with 
silver-buttons— *the  jaek-boots — and  the  head  surmounted  by  a  high- 
crowned  hat. 

^'  I  sincerely  widi,"  said  he,  *^  that  we  could  fall  in  with  some  other 
travellers  up  yonder ;  that  would  be  great  fim." 

Our  guide  laughed,  and  hinted  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  talk  like 
the  peasantKjr. 

'^  Yes,  I  am  though,"  said  my  cousin,  who  immediately  began  to  speak 
in  the  Jutland  dialetct,  to  the  infinite  direr^on  of  me  worthy  Peder 
Andersen,  who^  however^  found  still  another  stumbling-block  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  pretended  peasant— Hwmely,  that  his  nice  white  hands 
would  betray  him. 

"  I  can  pot  tkem  m  my  podcct"— ("  A  ka  put  em  i  e  Lomm")— cried 
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my  gay  cousin,  who  was  determined  to  admit  of  no  drawback  to  his 
asswned  character. 

Presently  we  reached  the  river  Gudenaae,  which  is  here  tolerably  wide, 
and  has  rather  a  swift  current.  We  crossed  in  a  boat  something  like  a 
canoe,  and  then  entered  on  quite  another  kind  of  a  country  ;  for  here 
commenced  the  moorlands,  covered  with  heather,  whose  dark  tints  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  green  on  the  east  of  the  river.  We  had 
yet  a  good  way  to  walk,  and  as  the  heather,  which  almost  reached  up  to 
our  knees,  was  still  wet  with  rain,  we  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
our  long  boots.  We  approached  the  wood — a  wood  of  magnificent  beech- 
trees — which  appeared  to  me  here  doubly  beautiful,  standing  out,  as  it 
did,  against  so  dark  a  background.  Amidst  sloping  dales  the  path  wound 
always  upwards;  but  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  for  a  time  deprived  us 
of  any  view.  At  last  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  found  ourselves  upon 
the  open  summit  of  the  mountain. 

When  I  hear  delightful  music,  or  witness  an  interesting  theatrical 
representation,  I  always  wish  to  enjoy  it  for  a  time  in  silence.  Nothing 
acts  more  unpleasantly,  jars  more  on  my  feelings,  than  when  any  one 
attempts  to  call  my  attention  to  either.  The  moment  the  remark  is  made 
to  me,  "  How  beautiful  that  is  I"  it  becomes  less  beautiful  to  me.  These 
audible  outbursts  of  admiration  are  to  me  like  cold  shower-baths — they 
quite  chill  me.  After  a  time,  when  I  have  been  left  undisturbed,  and  hy 
degrees  have  cooled  in  my  excitement,  I  am  willing  to  exchange  thoughts 
and  mingle  feelings  with  those  of  a  friend,  or  of  many  friends;  indeed,  I 
find  a  desire  growing  within  me  to  unburden,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  my 
overladen  mind.  It  is  thus  that  a  poet  utters  his  inspirations  :  at  the 
sweet  moment  when  he  conceives  his  ideas,  they  glow  within  him,  but  he 
is  silent ;  afterwards  he  feels  constrained  to  give  them  utterance  ;  the 
voice  or  the  pen  mitst  afford  the  full  heart  relief.  Our  guide's  anxiety  to 
please  was  a  dreadful  drawback  to  my  comfort,  for,  with  the  usual 
loquacity  of  a  cicerone,  he  began  to  point  out  and  describe  all  the 
churches  that  could  be  descried  from  the  place  where  we  were  standing, 
invariably  commencing  with  *'  Yonder  you  see."  I  left  my  cousin  to  his 
elucidation  of  the  country  round,  and,  wandering  to  some  little  distance, 
I  sat  down  where  I  could  see,  without  being  compelled  to  hear. 

When  Stolberg  had  finished  translating  Homer  into  German,  he  threw 
down  his  pen,  and  exclaimed,  despondingly,  "  Reader !  learn  Greek,  and 
bum  my  translation !"  What  is  a  description  of  scenery  but  a  translation? 
Yet  the  most  successful  one  must  be  as  much  inferior  to  the  original  as 
the  highest  hill  in  Jutland  is  lower  than  the  highest  mountain  in  Thibet. 
Therefore,  kind  reader,  pardon  my  not  describing  to  you  all  I  saw.  PFhat 
I  saw  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  relate  to  you,  but  scarcely  how  I  saw 
it.  My  pen  is  no  artist's  pencil.  Go  yourself  and  take  a  view  of  it ! 
But  you,  who  perhaps  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  or  of  St. 
Bernard,  smile  not  that  I  think  so  much  of  our  little  mountain  !  It  is 
the  loftiest  that  I,  or  perhaps  many  of  my  readers,  have  beheld  ;  there- 
fore, what  is  diminutive  to  you  is  grand  to  us. 

I  was  startled  in  my  meditations  by  a  thump  on  my  shoulder— it  was 
from  my  cousin,  who  was  standing  behind  me.  He  informed  me  that  our 
guide  had  gone  home  at  least  haS  an  hour,  and  that  I  had  been  sitting 
£)r  a  long  time  perfectly  motionless,  without  giving  the  slightest  sign  of 
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life.  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  he  was  tired  of  such  solemn  silence,  and 
I  must  really  awaken  from  my  fit  of  abstraction. 

^'  And  at  what  have  you  been  looking  that  has  engprossed  your  thoughts 
60  much?"  he  added. 

^'The  same  as  you  have  been  looking  at,"  I  replied;  ^'air,  and  earth, 
and  water." 

^*  Well,  cast  your  eyes  down  now  towards  the  lake/'  said  he,  handing 
me  his  spy-glass,  '^  and  you  will  see  that  there  are  some  strangers  coming 
over  this  way."  ' 

I  took  the  glass  and  perceived  a  boat  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  which 
seemed  to  be  steering  straight  across  the  water ;  it  was  full  of  people,  anid 
three  straw  bonnets  indicated  that  there  were  women  among  them.  My 
cousin  proposed  that  we  should  await  their  coming,  although  it  would  be 
late  before  we  should  reach  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Ailing.  As  the 
evening  was  so  charming,  I  willingly  consented  ;  we  could  not  have 
wished  a  finer  one.  The  sun  was  about  to  set,  but  it  seemed  to  us  to  sink 
more  slowly  than  usual,  as  if  it  lingered  to  behold  longer  the  beauty  of 
the  earth  when  tinged  with  its  own  golden  rays.  The  winds  were  hushed; 
not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  leaf  was  stirring.  The  lake  was  as  a  mirror; 
wherein  were  reflected  the  fields,  the  groves,  the  houses  that  lay  on  its 
surrounding  sides,  while  here  and  there,  in  the  valleys  towards  the  west, 
arose  a  thin  column  of  smoke  from  dwellings  that  were  concealed  by  trees. 
But  if  in  the  air  all  was  silence,  sounds  enough  proceeded  from  the  earth. 
Feathered  songsters  carolled  in  the  woods  behind  us,  and  before  us  the 
heath-larks'  love  strains  swelled,  answering  each  other  from  the  juniper 
bushes.  From  the  bulrushes  which  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  was 
heard  the  quacking  of  the  wild  ducks;  and  from  a  greater  distance  came 
the  plashing  of  the  fisherman's  oar  as  he  was  returning  to  his  home,  and 
the  soothing  tones  of  his  vesper  hymn. 

The  sun  had  now  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the  bells  that  rang  from 
many  a  church  for  evening  prayer,  summoned  the  weary  labourer  to  rest 
and  sleep.  The  heavy  dews  of  night  were  already  moistening  the  ground, 
and  its  mist  was  veiling  the  woods,  the  lake,  and  the  sloping  banks.  Now 
broke  upon  the  ear  the  cheering  yet  plaintive  music  of  wind  instruments. 
It  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  proceeded 
from  the  boat  we  had  observed  putting  off  from  the  opposite  shore. 
When  the  music  ceased,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  the  party 
in  the  boat,  and  presently  after  the  slight  noise  made  by  their  landing. 
We  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  see  them  ascending  the  hiU, 
but  soon  perceived  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  going  in  another 
direction,  for  the  sound  of  the  voices  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  was 
lost  at  last  apparently  among  the  woods  to  the  west.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  airs  they  had  played  were  of  the  newest  fashion,  we  might  have 
fancied  it  a  fairy  adventure — a  procession  of  woodland  elves,  or  the  bridal 
of  the  elf-king  himself. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  around.  Here  and  thete  a  star 
glimmered  faintly  in  the  pale  blue  skies.  In  the  north-west  was  visible 
a  red  segment  over  the  horizon,  where  the  king  of  day  was  wandering 
beneath,  on  his  way  to  lighten  another  hemisphere.  Now,  all  was  still ; 
only  at  a  distance  on  the  heath  we  heard  the  plover's  melancholy  note^ 
-and  beneath  us,  on  the  lake,  the  whizzing  of  the  water-fowls'  wings  as 
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iihej  skimmed  its  dwkened  smfiMie.  ^  Let  as  go  homewBids  now?* 
died  my  cousin.  ^^  Yes»  home!"  I  replied.  But  we  laid  noi'^one^fiir 
befoie  welwthBtopped  at  ctnee  with  a  *'  Hush !  iiaik !"  From  the  margin 
of  the  wood,  through  which  we  had  just  come,  issued  soddenly  liie  oomKl 
of  harmoiuoiis  Toices,  singing  as  a  duet  a  Tyvokseair.  Tha»  is  some- 
thing indescribahly  charming  and  touching  in  this  miion  ^  ^voices, 
«BpeoiaUy  in  the  open  air,  when  the  sweet  tones  seem  to  float  ^wpaa  the 
mfitle  faxeeie ;  and  now,  at  the  €alm  evening  hmir,  when  d»  annoooding 
EiUs  were  awakened  from  the  deep  repose  into  which  they  had  just  ai^ 
tfdad^  the  sweet  tones  had  the  effect  ef  tfae.nigbingale's  JfiUghtfibl  song. 
My  cousia  SMssd  my  hand  and  preawd  it,  as  i£  to  entreat  tbeit  I  dmaki 
woiy  by  any  eTdamation,  disturb  his  auriooiar  teeat.  Wiieo  tiw  mocalistB 
aeaseJ,  he  sighed  deeply.  I  gaaad  in  /sstonidimftnt  tm,  faim  ;  Jie  uasin 
Mieial  soigay,  and  j^  at  that  laeaie&t  ^teaas  actoally  ato<dL  in  his  eyes ! 
I4ittributed  to  the  mighty  eadumtment  i>f  music  Ihe  .power  <tf  soAewiag 
a»lagitati^gthehaBdest  and  theli^itest  heart,  and!  lemaikedilBsito 
bim. 

^Ah,  weUr  he  replied,  ^fthe  human  braastxis  Hke-aranmdia^HbDaBd, 
wfaicb,. although  untouched,  yet  giTes  an  echo  when  certainfldiords ase 
ilruAk." 

^^Yoar  axe  jrtght,"  I  said:;  ".asi,.fiar  Jnttaaee,  tiieatoryaf  the  teantda 
daoee." 

J3a  sighed. i^gaiq,  and  said,  gcavely, 
.    ^'But  such  chords  must*  be  connected  iwith  peediar  leienii-  'must 
flsnaken  certain  lecoUeoticns^——  Yes" — he  took  my  liand,  andfpobrtMig.to 
A0  tconk  ci  a.tnse  .which  had ka^parently  been  hlown  down  by  the 


he*  continued,  after  we  had  placed  ounehres  on  it — ^^  yes,  my  ftiend,  jtm 
air^recab  to  me  a  sowFenir  which  I  Jiave  in  vain  tried  to  t^t^dL  ^WS\ 
you  listen  to  the  story  ?" 

'^T«U  it,'' I  «ud, '' though  I  can  iportly  (guess  vhat  ilr  mart  in.'' 


It  (was  '9n  audi  an  einening  as  this  (he.oomniaiioed),  about  two  yesrs 
ago,  that,  accompanied  by  a  Mend,  I  had  gone  on  a  Httle  towrof  fka- 
auie.to.Lake  Escom. .  We  jcemained  sitting  a  longixme  on  aidlea  t»e 
be&»e  we  could  prevul  on  ourselTes  to  wend  our  way  faomcfwuids,  bo 
charmed  were  wa  with  die  beauty  of  the  seeaery  and  of /the  cfrening.  We 
had  juat  arisen,  when  a  Tyrolese  air— ^e  rery  mie  you  aaA  I  hare 
jKoaxiULy  heaxd— *6ung  detijghtfiiHyias  a  due£, .  attracted  our  latteuEtian.  It 
aame  from  the  side  of  the  lake,  hot  die  sounds  appeared  to  be  ^radodly 
lyproaching. nearer.  We  soon  heard  the  plaslang  of  oaxs,  ivSich  h^ 
9tame40i  the  mneic,  and  shortly  afber  we  saw  a  boat  making  ^tthefiart 
0£^e  shore  where  we  were.  When  ihe  aong  was  euied,  there  ^was  a 
^peat  deal  of  talking  and  iaughing  in  the  boat,  and  the  noise  seemed  to 
flDOMase  the  nearer  ihey  came  to  the  shore.  We  now  saw  diatinctlj  ihe 
little  skiff  and  its  merry  freight.  '^  Lay  aside  your  oars  f  said  «Be  ; '  ^  I 
«r]U  steer  you  straight  in  tothe.  land."  They  did  ao.  ^  I  Jcaewia  qukker 
•my  of  making  the  land,"  cried  another,  as  he  ^rang  up,  and,  atridii^ 
Aoaa  gunwale  to  ^gunwale,  £^  the  boat  roddng  fi^tfiilly.  ^  fie-  ^pnet ! 
ibequict!"  roared  a  thkd;  ^are  you  mad?  The  fool-wiii  i^ieet^Ae 
Jwat !"  ^  You  shall  have  a  goad  ducking  ^r  that,"  aaid  Aa  madcap, 
lawayiBg  ihe  heat  still  more  violently.  Then  came  diouts  cf  laughter 
mingled  with  oaths ;  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  a  loud  voice  called  out^ 
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*^  Be  doDe,  I  tell  yoa !  Fritz  caxmot  swim."  But  it  was  too  kte— 4lie 
heal  was  fall  of  water — it  upset.  liappily  it  was  only. a  short  w&y  :frotti 
the  shore.  In  one  moment  they  were  jll  sil^it ;  we  /heard  omy  ;dlB 
iBfihalnng  and  hard  breathing  of  those  who  wero  swimming.  These  were 
six  of  them.  Presently  one  of  iliem  cried,  '^  Fritz!  Fritz!  eomehera! 
Take  hcdd  of  me !"  Then  cried  another,  <^  Fritz,  come  to  me  I"  And 
then  sereral  voices  shouted,  "  Fritz !  Fritz !  where  are  you  ?"  Two  of 
them  had  by  this  time  reached  tiie  shore,  and  they  stood  looking  anxiously 
at  those  who  were  still  swimming  in  the  lake.  One  of  tbdmihegaii 
counting,  ^^  Three,  four."  Then  crying,  in  a  voice  of  extreme  ocmstema- 
tion,  '<  One  is  wanting !"  he  sprang  again  into  the  water,  and  the  other 
instantly  followed  his  example. 

My  friend  and  I  eould  no  longer  remain  mere  spectators  f^  this  scene : 
we  threw  off  our  coats  and  were  speedily  in  the  water,  searching  with  the 
party  for  their  lost  friend.  We  thought  he  most  be  under  .the  boat, 
therefore  we  dl  gathered  round  the  spot  where  it  lay,  kael  npwavds,  .and 
the  best  swimmer  dived  beneath  it.  In  vain  I  He  was  not  liiere.  But 
at  a  ht^  distance,  amidst  the  reeds,  one  of  us  observed  something  dark 
— <»it  was  the  misring  Fritz !  He  was  brought  on  /shore  ;  but  he  was  life- 
less. Zealously,  anxiously  did  we  try  all  means  of  restoring  him ;  they 
irere  of  no  avail.  It  was  deeided  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the  .nearest 
house.  A  plank,  which  had  formed  one  of  ther  seats  of  the  boat,  and ' 
which  had  floated  to  the  shore,  was  taken  up,  he  was  placed  mpon  it»  and 
they  carried  bam  towards  the  road.  We  followed  them  mcM^nically. 
What  a  contrast  to  their  late  boisterous  mirth  was  their  present  profoimd 
silence !  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
bearers  turned  roond  and  exclaimed,  '^  Where  is  Lund  ?"  We  all  looked 
back,  and  beheld  the  unfortunate  madcap  who  had  caused  the  accident 
half  hidden  behind  a  tall  bush,  stuffing  his  pockets  with  pebbles.  ^'He 
will  drown  hnnself,"  said  the  person  who  had  just  spokeoo*  *^  We  must 
take  him  with  us." 

They  stopped,  and  my  companion  and  I  offered  our  assistance  to  carry 
the  body,  wlulst  two  of  the  party  went  to  their  repentant  frieoid.  The 
way  to  the  house  to  which  the  drowned  man  was  to  be  carried  ia^ 
through  a  wood.  It  was  so  dark  amidst  Ihe  trees  that  we  wer&  close 
upon  two  female  figures,  dressed  in  white,  before  we  observed  them. 

*'  Good  Heava[)s  V*  cried  the  foremost  of  the  party,  *'if  it  Jihould  be 
Fritz's  betrothed !     She  said  she  would  probably  come  to  meet  ua." 

It  was  indeed  herself.  You  may  imagine  the  painful  scene ;  first,  her 
horror  at  meeting  us  carrying  a  drowned  man,  and  then  her  agony  when 
she  found  out  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  the  cme  dearest  to  her  on 
earth ;  for  she  could  not  be  deceived,  as  she  knew  them  all.  She  fainted, 
and  her  companion  caught  her  in  her  arms  as  she  was  &lling  to  the 
ground.  What  was  to  be  done?  My  friend  and  I  hastened  to  <tbe 
assistance  xxi  the  ladies,  while  the  other  gentlemen  hurried  on  with  the 
inanimate  foody  to  the  house,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  I  jraa  to 
iihe  lake,  and  brought  back  some  water  in  my  hat ;  we  threw  a  little  on 
her  face,  when  she  soon  came  to  herself  again,  poor  thing ! 

^*  Where  is  he?"  she  screamed.  "Oh!  where  is  he?  He  is  ncit 
-dead — let  me  go  to  him— let  me  go !"  She  strove  to  rise  and  rush 
&rward. 

^'  Leave  her,  kind  gentlemen,"  said  her  companion,  as  she 
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arm  round  her  waist,  and  with  the  other  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
*^  Thanks — thanks  for  your  assistance,  but  do  not  trouble  yourselves 
-farther;  I  know  the  way  welL'' 

We  bowed  and  stood  still,  while  she  hastened  on  with  her  poor  friend ; 
and  as  they  went  we  could  hear  the  sorrowful  wailing  of  the  one,  and 
the  sweet  soothing  tones  of  the  other.  Having  received  no  invitation 
we  had  no  right  to  follow  them,  and  we  sought  our  caiTiage,  both  deeply 
impressed  by  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  we  had  involuntanly 
witnessed. 

We  were  not  acquainted  with  any  member  of  the  party,  nor  were  we 
'  able  to  hear  anything  of  them.  In  vain  we  searched  all  tne  newspapers, 
and  conned  over  all  the  announcements  of  death  in  their  columns ;  diere 
never  appeared  the  slightest  reference  to  the  unfortunate  event  I  have 
just  mentioned,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  it  alluded  to  in  society.  We  should 
certainly,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  have  looked  upon  the  whole  affair 
as  a  freak  of  the  imagination — a  phantom  scene — had  we  not  played  a 
part  in  it  ourselves.  It  did  not  make  so  light  an  impression  on  me, 
however ;  you  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps  absurd,  but  I  actually  was 
partiaUy  in  love !  Love  has  generally  but  one  pathway  to  the  heart — 
the  eyes;  it  took  a  by-path  with  me — through  the  ears.  It  was  so 
dark  that  I  had  not  seen  the  young  lady's  features,  I  had  only  heard  her 
voice.  But  ah !  what  a  voice  it  was !  So  soft — that  does  not  describe 
it;  so  melodious — neither  does  that  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  was.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  echo  of  tones  from  celestial  regions, 
or  to  the  angel- voices  which  we  hear  in  dreams.  Her  figure  was  as 
beautiful  as  her  voice — ^graceful  and  sylph-like.  If  you  have  ever  been 
bewitched  in  a  night  vision  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  my  feelings. 
I  saw  her,  and  I  did  not  see  her.  Her  slight  form  with  its  white  drapery 
looked  quite  spiritual  in  the  dim  light,  and  reminded  me  of  Dido  in 
Elysium,  floating  past  ^neas,  who  was  still  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
mortality. 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?"  I  asked.     "  Of  the  friend  ?'* 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied ;  "  not  of  the  widowed  girl,  as  I  may  call  the 
oflier." 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  so  very  extraordinary  in  what  you  have  been 
telling  me,"  I  said.  "  When  it  is  almost  dark,  fancy  is  more*  easily 
awakened ;  everything  wears  a  different  aspect  from  what  it  does  in  the 
glare  of  day — objects  become  idealised,  and  sweet  sounds  make  more 
impression  on  the  mind,  while  imagination  is  thus  excited.  But  is  this 
the  end  of  your  drama  ?" 

"No ;  only  the  first  act,"  he  replied.     " Now  comes  the  second." 

The  summer  passed  away — winter  came,  and  it  too  had  almost  gone, 
when  I  happened  to  attend  a  masquerade  at  one  of  the  clubs.  For 
about  an  hour  I  had  been  jostled  among  the  caricaturists,  and  was 
becoming  very  tired,  and  falling  into  sombre  reflections  upon  the  illusions 
of  life,  and  the  masks  worn  in  society  to  conceal  people's  real  characters 
&om  each  other,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  twelve  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  in  the  pretty  costume  of  Languedoc,  who  came 
dancing  in,  hand  in  hand.  The  orchestra  immediately  struck  up  a 
French  quadrille,  and  the  French  group  danced  so  gracefully  that  a  large 
'and  admiring  circle  was  formed  round  them.     When  the  quadrille  was 
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over,  the  circle  opened,  and  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  mingled 
"with  the  rest  of  the  company.  One  of  the  shepherdesses,  Tvhose  charm- 
ing figure  and  elegance  of  motion  had  riveted  my  attention,  as  if  by  a 
magic  power  drew  me  after  her.  I  followed  wherever  she  went,  until  at 
last  I  got  so  near  to  her  that  I  was  able  to  address  her. 

'' Beautiful  shepherdess!'*  I  said  in  French,  ^'how  is  it  that  our 
northern  clime  is  so  fortunate.as  to  be  favoured  by  a  visit  from  you  and 
your  lovely  sisters  ?" 

She  turned  quickly  towards  me,  and  after  remaining  silent  a  few 
moments,  during  which  time  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  gazed  searchingly  at 
me,  "  Monsieur,"  she  replied  in  French,  *'  we  thought  that  fidelity  liad 
its  true  home  in  this  northern  clime." 

"  You  have  each  brought  your  lover  with  you,"  I  said. 

^'  Because  we  hoped  that  they  would  learn  lessons  of  constancy  here," 
was  her  answer. 

"  Lovely  blossom  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne !"  I  exclaimed,  "  who 
could  be  inconstant  to  you?" 

"  There  is  no  telling,"  she  continued  gaily.  "  You  are  paying  me 
compliments  without  knowing  me.  You  call  me  pretty,  yet  you  have 
never  seen  me.     It  must  be  my  mask  that  you  mean." 

"  Your  eyes  assure  me  of  your  beauty,"  said  I ;  "  they  must  bear  the 
blame  if  I  am  mistaken." 

Just  at  that  moment  another  dance  commenced;  I  asked  the  fair 
shepherdess  to  be  my  partner,  and  consenting,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
me.  We  took  our  places  immediately.  It  was  then  that  a  recollection 
came  over  me  of  having  heard  her  sweet  voice  before.  I  thought  that  I 
recognised  it — yes!  Surely  it  could  be  no  other's  than  hers — my  fairy 
of  Esrom  Wood !  But  I  was  determined  to  be  certain  of  the  fact.  I 
said  nothing,  however,  while  we  were  dancing.  The  dance  seemed  to 
me  very  short,  and  at  the  same  time  endless. 

I  interrupted  him  somewhat  uncivilly  with — "  At  any  rate  your  story 
seems  endless."     He  continued,  however  : 

After  the  dance  was  over,  I  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  and  placed  my- 
self by  her  side. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  I  remarked  in  Danish,  "  that  I  have  once  before 
heard  your  voice,  but  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ^" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  interrupting  me,  "  not  there,  but  perhaps  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Esrom  ?" 

A  sweet  feeling  at  that  moment,  as  it  were,  both  expanded  and 
contracted  my  breast.  It  was  herself,  the  Unseen  !  She  must  also  have 
remarked  my  voice,  and  preserved  its  tones  in  her  memory. 

"  A  second  time  we  meet,"  I  sighed,  "  without  beholding  each  other. 
This  is  really  like  an  adventure  brought  about  by  some  magician's  art; 
but,  oh  !  how  I  long  for  the  moment  when  you  will  no  longer  hide  that 
charming  countenance." 

She  laughed  slightly ;  and  there  was  something  so  sprightly,  musical, 
and  winning  in  her  laugh,  while  her  white  teeth  glistened  like  pearls 
under  her  mask,  that  I  forgot  what  more  I  was  going  to  say.  She, 
however,  began  to  speak  : 

"  Why  should  I  destroy  your  illusion  ?  Leave  our  adventure,  as  you 
call  it,  done  ;  when  a  mystery  is  solved,  it  loses  its  interest.  If  I  were 
to  remove  my  mask,  you  would  only  see  the  face  of  a  very  ordinary  gfarL 
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Xoar  ima^^atum  gallantly  pictures  me  beautifiil  as  aame  Circafl&aiiy  of 
MBMd  Hourl ;  let  me  remain  such  in  your  idea,  at  least  tiU.the  watrhman 
iPMB  the  hour  of  midnight  and  wakes  you  ttoia  your  daeams." 

^  All  dreams  are  not  delusive,"  I  said.  '<  Th^  o£ten  «peak  the  truth," 
I  added.  ''  Yet  sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  truths  were  hut 
•dfeams ;  as,  for  instance,  the  very  unfortunate  event  :which  w«a  the  oeca- 
jnon  of  our  first  meeting." 

She  looked  surprised,  while  she  repeated, 

^^Unfortunate?    Ah!   true.    You  probably  never  heard ^"     At 

iihat  moment  one  of  the  shepherds  ran  up,  and  canaed  her  off  ^uzziedly 
io  ft  quadrille  which  was  just  forming. 

I  was  following  the  couple  with  my  eyes,  when  my  sbtear  .tipped  me 
on  the  arm  and  asked  me  to  dance  with  her,  as  she  was  not  engaged. 
Mechanically  I  took  my  place  in  the  q«adrille»  the  aamo  in  which  my 
incognita  was  dancing,  and  mechanically  I  went  throfigh  the  figures 
lOOtii  she  Iiad  to  give  me  her  hand  in  tlie  chain.  I  preaaed  it  warmly, 
but  there  was  no  response.  Ashamed  and  angry^  I  determined  not  to 
o^.  another  glance  at  her ;  and  resolutely  I  turned  my  head.  away.  The 
rqpiarlriUft  was  over,  and  once  more  I  found  myself  conatraiaed  to  look  at 
her.  But  she  was  gone — the  shepherds  and  sheph^essea.  had^  dis- 
4^f>eared.  Whether  they  had  left  the  hall,  or — ^what  was  joore  porobable 
-—had  changed  their  attire,  I  saw  them  no  more,  in  vain ,  at  the 
.^upper-table  my  eyes  wandered  over  all  the  ladies,  to  gaeaa,  if  possible, 
mhSdx  was  the  right  one.  Many  of  them  were  pretty ;. many  lud. dark 
mes  and  white  teeth;  but  which  of  all  these  QyeB  and  teeth  were  hers? 
3t  <was  by  the  voice  alone  that  I  could  recognise  her ;  but  I  eould  not 
ifgoSxom  the  one  to  the  other,  and  ask  them  to  speak  for  me.  Ajid  thus 
ended  the  second  part  of  my  drama. 

^  J^ow  then  for  the  third  act,"  said  I,  with  some  cuxioaity^ 

^'  For  that,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  waited,  in  vain,  above  .ft  year  and 
ftdfty." 

'^  But  do  you  not  know  her  name  f "  I  adced. 
.     «No." 

"  Or  none  of  the  party  of  shepherds  or  shepherdesses  ?" 

'*  I  found  out  shortly  a^er  that  I  knew  two  of  the  shephode ;  hut  of 
what  use  was  that  to  me?  I  could  not  describe  my  shepherdess  so  .that 
<they  could  distinguish  her  among  the  twelve;  they  mentioned  a  dozen 
names,  all  equally  unknown  to  me.  That  gave  me  no  doe  ;  .tp  Joe  ahe 
was  both  nameless  and  invisible." 

I  could  2iot  help  smiling  at  my  usually  gay  cousin's  dnlefiil  eeunte-  , 
nance. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  he.  ^^  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it 
fTo.fidl  in  love  with  a  girl  one  has  never  aeen  is  certainly  gvea/t  foUy. 
^Sitt  do  not  foncy  that  I  am  going  to  die  of  despair.  I  omy  feel  a  lort 
of  longing  come  over  me  when  I  think  of  her." 

Xhe  singers  had  now  come  so  near  us  that  we  oeuld  hear  liidirfion- 
ancaation.  After  a  fow  moments  my  cousin  wliiapered  to  ine  that  Jie 
knew  one  x)f  them  by  his  voice,  and  that  he  was  an  c^Beer  bom  Cflfea- 
hagen.  In  another  minute  they  paade  their  appearaaoe.  Theie  .were 
ihsee  of  thexn,  all  dressed  as  civilians,  but  the  jnoustaehes  of  oncahowed 
ihftt  he  was  a  military  man.  My  cousin  aqueeaed  mj  arm,  imd -wfaia^ 
foed  agftia,  '<  Jt  ia  he,  aure  .enough^  Jet  ss.aee  if  he Joiovs.iiie."    M^ 
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loae,  and  stood  stiffly,  Tvith  4nir  e»ps  in  our  iamds.  Thef  nodded  to  uBi 
md^^  officer  nid,  ^<  Put  yoor  liate  on,  bds.  Will  jou  «Bm  a  shilling 
for  Bomeihing  to  drink,  and  help  to  efect  our  tent  ?**  We  agreed  to  ins 
piDposd,  and  at  his  desire  we  joined  two  men  in  fetching,  from  a  cart 
near,  the  canvas  and  other  things  required  to  put  the  tent  up;  idso 
doaks,  cnshians,  baskets  witii  prorisions,  and  bottles  of  wine,  benches 
for  seats,  And  a  wider  one  for  a  table.  When  our  •ervloos  were  jbo 
longer  needed,  ihe  officer  held  out  some  money  to  me,  whidi,  of  course, 
I  would  not  reoetme.  My  eooein  also  refused  payment;  whereupon  he 
swore  that  we  should  at  least  take  something  to  drink,  and,  £lling  a 
tumbler  from  his  flask,  he  handed  it  to  my  cousin,  who  reoeived  it  wrA. 
A  aoppressed  laugh. 

'''What  are  Tou  grinning  at,  fellow?"  said  ^e  officer;  bu4^  ,«b  my 
ffnsin  canried  the  tireihler  to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed : 

^'Yourheidth,  Wilhehn!" 

.^he  indindoai  thus  addfessed  started  back  in  astonishment,  while  hb 
two  oompanioBS  peered  into  our  faees.  Mv  cousin  burst  into  a  &  of 
laughter ;  and  the  officer,  who  now  reeognisea  him,  cried,  laughing  also, 

^  Imdrig !  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  and  why  are  you  equi^ed  in 
that  preposterous  garb  P' 

The  matter  was  speedily  explained;  Ihe  three  traTeilers  expressed 
mneh  pleasure  at  meettog  us,  and  pressed  us  so  cordially  to  joii^  their 
party,  and  stay  the  night  with  them,  that  ^  at  length  aoeeded  to  tbev 
tequest 

'One  of  ^te  offioez^s  companions  was  a  young,  handsome^  and  very 
^Mfaionable-looking^  man ;  he  was  extremely  ridi,  we  understood,  tbere- 
fofe  they  called  him  the  'merchant,  and  they  would  not  tell  us  his 
name,  or  if  tlat  were  his  recU  position  in  society.  The  other  introdnoed 
himself  to  us  with  these  words : 

^Gentlemen  of  the  respeetaUe  peasant  cbssi  my  name  here  m 
Jutland  is — Faruiente.  My  agreeaUe  ocd^pstiQn  is  to  da  ■otfaing— *i^ 
Jbast  nothing  but  aanne  tnyself." 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  joking  among  our  hosts,  and  then  we 
presented  each  other  in  the  same  bantering  way,  after  which  we  all 
adjourned  to  the  tent,  where  we  wound  up  with  a  very  jovial  supper.  At 
midnight  the  merchant  reminded  us  that  we  had  to  rise  next  morning 
•with  ^  £r9t  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  was  time  to  retore  to  rest.  We 
nnde^  a  sort  of  eooeh,  with  cushions  and  cloaks,  and  on  it  we  five 
fnthful  brothers  stretched  ourselves  as  hest  we  mig^  The  other  foor 
asoB  feu  asleep,  i  alone  remamed  awake;  and  when  I  fomd  that  shmdier 
iiad  fled  my  -mllow,  rose  as  qnietiy  as  possible,  and  left  the  tent.    • 

All  around  was  stili  as  the  grave.  Theskies  were  without  jt  doud,  hnt 
of  fiieir  nullionsof  eyes  only  a  few  were  now  open,  and  even  these  daooe 
dimly  and  feebly,  as  if  they  were  ahnost  overcome  I7  sleep.  The  monardi 
of  light,  who  was  soon  to  overpower  their  feding  brightness,  was  abeady 
^m-ing  his  path  m  the  noith-east  It  is  not  t£e  daikness-^still  less  the 
tempest — that  renders  night  so  extremely  melancholy ;  it  is  that  deep 
Tspose,  that  oorpse^like  stillness  in  nature,  it  is  to  see  one*s  self  the  only 
waking  being  in  a  sleeping  world—- one  living  amidst  the  vast  vaults  of 
the  £;rave— «  creature  trembhng  with  the  fewfed,  giddy  tfaoaght  of  death 
SMd  eternity.  £bw  welcome  l£en  is  vnysound  which  breaks  the  i 
"aire  sAence  of  tfant  iiodRBnd«ditode,sndi»niMb  ns  that  human 
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are  about  to  awaken  to  their  daily  round  of  occupation  and  pleasure— 
and,  it  must  be  added,  of  anidety  and  trouble !  How  cheerful  seems  the 
earliest  crowing  of  the  cocks  firom  the  nearest  huts,  rising  almost  la^ly 
on  the  dusky  air !  The  drowsy  world  was  beginning  to  move ;  and  after 
a  time  I  discerned  faint,  sweet  tones  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the 
wood.  I  listened  attentively,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was 
music — the  music  of  wind  instruments — which  I  heard.  To  me  music  is 
as  welcome  as  the  first  rosy  streaks  of  morn  to  the  benighted  wanderer,  or 
a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  sun  amidst  the  gloom  of  a  dark  wintry  sky. 

The  sweet  sounds  ceased,  and  I  began  to  ponder  whether  it  might  not 
have  been  unearthly  strains  which  I  had  heard — whether  they  might  not 
have  come  from  the  fairies  who  perhaps  dwelt  amidst  the  surrounding 
glades,  or  among  the  wild  flowers  that  enamelled  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  music,  however,  was  certainly  Weber's,  and  the  question  was, 
whether  the  elfin  people  had  learned  the  airs  firom  him,  or  he  from  them. 
I  returned  to  the  ten^  where  the  still  sleeping  party  produced  a  very 
different  and  somewhat  nasal  kind  of  music.  ''  Gentlemen !  gentlemen !" 
I  shouted,  "there  are  visitors  coming."  My  cousin  was  the  first  to 
awaken,  then  the  officer,  who  sprang  up,  and  immediately  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  other  two.  "  The  ladies  will  be  here  presently,"  he  said ; 
**  get  up  both  of  you." — "  They  are  too  early,"  yawned  one ;  "  I  have  not 
had  half  my  sleep." — "  Let  them  wait  outside  the  tent  till  I  am  ready," 
said  Famiente.     "  Good  night  T' 

The  rest  of  us,  however,  went  towards  the  wood  to  meet  the  three 
ladiesy  who  were  making  their  way  to  our  temporary  domicile,  preceded 
by  two  musicians  playing  the  horn,  and  two  youths  bearing  torches,  the 
latter  being  the  sons  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  whose 
house  the  ladies  had  slept.  Observing  the  peasant  costume  of  my  friend 
and  myself,  the  ladies  asked  who  we  were,  and  were  told  by  the  military 
man  tnat  we  were  two  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who,  being  in  the  adjacent 
village,  had  assisted  in  putting  up  the  tent. 

"Lads,"  said  he,  addressing  us  in  a  tone  of  command,  "  can  you  fetch 
some  water  for  us  from  the  nearest  stream,  and  get  some  wood  for  us  to 
boil  our  coffee  ?     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  sir — that  would  be  a  shame,"  said  my  cousin  in  the  Jutland 
dialect;  "  we  will  bring  all  that  is  wanted  ourselves." 

When  we  returned  to  the  tent  it  was  broad  daylight;  Farniente  had 
been  compelled  to  vacate  his  couch  of  cloaks,  and  in  his  lively  way  was 
greeting  the  fair  guests  with  "  Good  morning,  my  three  Graces."  The 
officer  told  us,  aside,  that  two  of  the  ladiesVere  his  sisters,  and  was  about 
to  tell  us  more,  when  a  waltz  on  the  turf  was  proposed  by  Farniente,  who 
seized  one  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  called  Sybilla,  as  his  partner.  The 
merchant  danced  with  another,  to  whom  it  appeared  he  was  engaged, 
and  thew  officer  took  his  youngest  sister.  Their  hilarity  was  infectious, 
and  my  cousin  dragged  me  round  for  want  of  a  better  partner,  whereupon 
the  fair  Sybilla,  who  had  observed  our  dancing,  remarked  that  we  were 
"  really  not  at  all  awkward  for  peasant  lads." 

While  they  were  taking  their  coffee  afterwards,  during  which  time  we 
stood  respectfully  at  a  little  distance,  my  cousin  whispered  to  me  how 
much  he  admired  the  lieutenant's  youngest  sister,  who  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely pretty.  He  had  not  hitherto  heard  her  voice,  but  he  could  not 
ielp  seeing  that  she  looked  attentively — even  inquisitively  at  him.     By 
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Farniente's  request  the  ladies  handed  us  some  coffee,  after  having  done 
which  they  made  some  remarks  upon  us  to  each  other  in  German.  At 
that  moment  my  cousin  let  his  coffee-cup  drop  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and  standing  as  motionless  as  one  of  the  trees  in  the  wood,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  youngest  girl  with  a  very  peculiar  expression,  which  called 
tne  deepest  blushes  to  her  cheek.  We  all  looked  on  in  surprise,  but  I 
began  to  suspect  the  truth.     Famiente  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Min  Herre  !'*  said  he,  '^  it  is  time  that  you  should  lay  aside  your 
incognito^  for  it  is  evident  that  you  and  this  lady  have  met  before." 

My  cousin  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  speech  and  his  self-possession. 
He  went  up  to  the  young  lady,  and  said  : 

"  For  the  first  time  to-day  have  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  those 
lips  from  which  I  have  twice  heard  a  voice  whose  accents  delighted  me. 
In  that  voice  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  deep  was  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me.  Dare  I  flatter  myself  that  my  voice  has  not  been  quite  for- 
gotten by  you  ?" 

Catherina — that  was  her  name — ^replied,  with  a  smile, 

"  I  have  neither  forgotten  your  voice  nor  your  face,  though  last  time 
we  met  you  were  a  Spanish  grandee.'* 

"  What  is  all  this  ?**  exclaimed  the  officer ;  "  old  acquaintances — 
another  masquerade !'' 

"  We  are  now  truly  all  partaking  of  rural  life,"  said  Famiente;  "so 
come,  you  two  peasants,  and  place  yourselves  with  the  fair  shepherdesa 
and  us." 

We  joined  the  circle,  and  after  our  names  having  been  told,  my  cousin, 
leading  the  conversation  to  Lake  Esrom,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
on  its  banks,  asked  Catherina  how  her  poor  friend  had  taken  that  sad 
affair,  and  if  she  had  ever  recovered  her  spirits  ? 

"  Oh  yes,  she  has,"  replied  Catherina ;  and  pointing  to  the  young 
lady  who  was  engaged  to  the  merchant^  "  there  she  is  !" 

My  cousin  started,  and  said,  in  some  embarrassment,  "  It  was  a  sad 
event,  but ^" 

"  Not  so  very  sad,"  cried  the  merchant,  interrupting  him,  "  for  the 
drowned  man  returned  to  life.     He  was  no  other  than  myself." 

"  God  be  thanked  !"  exclaimed  my  cousin,  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the 
pleasant  intelligence.  "  That  is  more  than  we  then  dared  to  hope.  But 
what  became  of  the  poor  foolish  madcap  who  first  upset  the  boat  and 
then  wished  to  drown  himself  ?" 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Famiente,  pointing  to  himself;  "and  as  I  once 
thought  I  might  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  court  jester,  I  took  a  wife, 
and  there,"  bowing  to  Sybilla,  "  sits  the  fair  one  who  has  undertaken  to 
steer  my  boat  over  the  dangerous  ocean  of  life." 

The  moming  mists  by  degrees  cleared  away  from  the  wooded  valleys 
and  the  hill-encircled  waters  ;  the  larks  had  ended  their  early  choms,  and 
the  later  songsters  of  the  grove  had  commenced  their  sweet  harmonies ; 
all  seemed  joy  around,  and  I  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  gay  group  before 
me.  Never  had  the  cheering  light  of  day  shone  upon  a  circle  of  more 
contented  human  beings,  and  among  them  none  were  happier  than 
Ludvig  and  his  recently  found  shepherdess,  whose  countenance  beamed 
in  the  radiant  glow  of  dawning  love. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  then,  and  they  are  now  united  for  this 
world  and  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
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TEE  SICK-CHAMBER. 

(posmanzED  fboh  "  th&begepxiok  of  the  dead.") 

By  the  Author  of  •*Thb  Unholt  Wish.* 

"Dbaw  aside  the  curtaixi.  Rose,"  said  Adeline  de  Ctistrihj  ioMy; 
<<  the  sun  has  passed." 

Adeline's  chamber  had  been  ehanged  far  one  with  a  sdiitli  aHpeot  z  but 
there  were  times  when  the  sun,  wat»y  as  it  mostly  was  then,  wocdd  shine 
into  the  room  with  a  brightness  too  glaring  for  her  s^hi.  Theie  was, 
surely,  whan  you  came  to-  think  of  it)  a  singular  a£nit)^  betwe^a  the 
weather  and  Adeline's  state  of  health.  Cold,  wet,  boisterous,  and  ^oomy  it 
had  been  in  the  springs  all  the  time  of  her  long  illnes%  and  up  to  thepeiiod) 
within  a  few  days,  of  her  commencing  intimacy  with  Mr.  St.  Jofan;^^  hot). 
brilliant,  and  beautiful  it  had  remained  during  the  continuanee  o£  that 
mtimacy ;  but  at  its  alnrupt  termination,  the  ^ery  day  a£feerwaids,  it  had 
changed,  and  become  cold,  wet,  and  dreary  again.  We^^a  had  dapsed 
since,  and  the  weather  still  wore  the  same  gioomy  aspect^  in  which  there 
was  no  prospect  of  amendment  on  this  side  winter.  A  beimg  of  awe, 
ahnost  of  superstition,  would  creep  OY«r  Mary  Carr,  as.  aki  sat  by 
Adeline's  bedside  in  the  dim  eyenings,  listening  to  the  moaning,,  sighing 
wind,  sweeping  round  the  unprotected  chateau,  and  shaking  down  the 
leaves  from  the  now  nearly  bare  trees  on  the  western  side*  They  would 
shudder,  and  say  how  dreary  itwas,  and  wish  the  weather  would  change; 
forgettii^  that  the  sweetest  summer  day,  the  brightestr  skies^  cannot 
bring  joy  to  a  house  where  peace  and  joy  exist  not»  Stilly  it  had  been  a 
curious  year :  winter,  sununer,  and  now  winter  again,  but  neither  8|iring 
nor  autumn. 

Adeline  was  in  no  immediate  danger.  The  hemocdiaga  item  the 
lungs  had  been  stopped  more  speedily  than  might  have  been  e^tpeeted 
from  its  profuse  flowing  at  the  time;  but  to  this  had  succeeded  fever,  the 
effect  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  when  it  subsided  she  wi»  left  in> 
a  condition  of  alarming  weakness.  There  was  no  doubt  that  consump- 
tion had  set  its  seal  upon  her;  but  the  doctors  thought  that  the  disease 
in  its  progress  would  be  a  lingering  one.  Miss  Darling  and  Mary  Carr 
had  obtained  leave  from  their  friends  to  remain  with  her  as  long  as  might 
be  necessary.  Adeline  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  their  leaving;  She  did 
not  go  out  of  her  room,  but  sat  i^  in  it  for  some  houia  in  the  day. 
Madame  de  Castella,  who  was  quite  borne  down  with  grief,  often  came 
in,  but  she  seldom  stayed  long,  for  she  would  become  hystmcal,  and 
alnniptly  hasten  away  out  of  Adeline's  sight.  Father  Mare  paid  her 
frequent  visits,  the  most  cheerfnl  of  all  bar  visitors.  He  was  a  pleasant, 
cha^y  man,  and  exercised  his  powers  of  conyersation  to  amuse  her$ 
telling  her  scraps  of  newa  and  woridly  azkecdotes^  sometimes  sueeeeding 
in  winning  a  smile  from  her  lips.  But  he  never  entered  with  her  upon 
religious  topics — at  least  so  finr  as  the  two  young  ladies  saw,  or  heard. 
Madame  de  Beaitfoy  was  ill  at  this  time,  ainl  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
her  daughter  Agnes  was  much  occupied  in  attending  to  her;  so  dial 
Mary  Carr  and  Bose  were  Adeline's  cbidl  companions.    It  was  weU  that 
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it  was  so.  Rose  seemed  to  have  pnt  aside  all  her  giddjr  vanity ;  she  was 
much  affected  by  Adelhie's  position,  and  evinced  more  feeling  than  any 
one  had  given  her  credit  for  possessing :  Hose  was  chewing  the  cud  of 
repentance  also,  for  her  incautious  revelations  upon  the  subject  dF  Sardr 
Beauclerc.  Adeline,  as  to  all  her  inward  life,  remained  silent — silent  as 
the  g^ave ;  but  more  than  once,  at  ^e  dusk  of  evening,  she  had  dropped 
into  a  species  of  delirium — I  don't  know  any  better  name  for  it — partly 
sleep,  psrthr  a  waking  and  talking  dream — and  she  then  gave  utterance  to 
her  painfioi  thoughts.  Of  this  she  was  entirely  unconscious,  but  fhey* 
proved  the  unhappy  state  of  her  mnid. 

On  the  day  of  Adeline's  seizure,  an  express  had  been  forwarded  to  ting 
Baron  de  la  Chasse  to  stop  his  journey  to  the  chateau.  But  he  came, 
nevertheless :  much  concerned  of  course.  He  saw  Adeline,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  and  aunt  It  was  on  tiie  vety  diay 
they  were  to  have  been  married.  He  was  excessively  shocked  at  her 
deam-like  appearance,  but  kindly  endeavoured  to  express  a  hope  of  her 
speedy  recoveiy;  hinting  that  he  was  an  int^iestea  party  in  it.  He 
inquired,  in  a  careless,  ofiP-hand  manner,  of  Rose,  before  he  departed 
about  Mr.  St.  John ;  and  ^e  answered,  quite  as  car^essly,  that  he  had 
finally  left  for  his  own  countiy.  The  baron  i^peared  to  hear  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  proceeded  to  speak,  in  a  feeing  tone,  of  Adeline's 
illness.  He  had  no  idea  that  it  was  cawwd  by  the  misery  and  emotion 
that  were  'too  great  to  bear. 

^Braw  aside  the  curtain.  Rose,"  Adeline  had  said,  ^the  sun  has 
passed*"  And  Rose  drew  it  back.  Adeline  was  intting  before  the  fire, 
in  an  easy-chair,  one  covered  with  white  dimity.  Madame  de  Castella 
was  leaning  back  in  another,  looking  neariy  as  pale  and  worn  as  Adeline. 

**  Why  do  you  not  go  out,  mamma  ?"  exdaimed  Adeline.  "  It  is  not 
wet  to-day,  and  the  fresh  air  would  do  you  good." 

**Oh,  Adeline^"  sighed  the  unhappy  mother,  "nothing  will  do  me 
good  whilst  I  see  you  as  you  are." 

*'But  she  is  a  deal  better,"  interposed  Rose,  cbeerfelly;  "she  gets 
stronger  every  day.  You  can  see  she  does,  Madame  de  Casl^a. 
Adeline,  let  me  place  your  pillows  more  comfortably.** 

"  No  matter,  dear  Rose,  they  aere  very  well." 

"  Do  try  a  little  of  this  jelly." 

"  Thank  you.     I  don't  care  for  it,"  was  Adeline's  apathetic  reply. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?"  proceeded  Rose. 

"  As  you  will,  dear  Rose.     It  is  the  same  to  me." 

So  had  she  been  from*  the  first,  quiet  and  passive,  gmtefol  for  their 
kind  attentions,  but  without  interest  in  anything.  They  had  not  heard 
of,  or  from,  Mr.  St.  John  since  he  lef^  and  it  was  now  tne  beginning  of 
November.    All  those  weeks,  and  not  a  single  remembrance  from  him ! 

Rose  looked  amongst  the  books  collected  there,  and  took  up  a  book  of 
Tennyson. 

"Not  that^"  cried  Adeline,  quickly,  g^oing  up  iritli  a  fidnt  colour. 
"  Something  else." 

No,  not  that.  He  haief  given  her  tiie  book,  and;  been  accustomed  to 
read  it  to  her.     How  could  she  bear  to  hear  its  pages  from  other  lips  ? 

Rose  tried  again :  B^raaeer.  "  That  won't  do,"  she  said.  "  A  pretty 
game  yov  would  have,  laughing  at  my  French  aecentr" 
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"  Your  accent  is  not  a  bad  one,  Rose." 

"  It  may  pass  for  conversation.  But  to  read  poetry  aloud  in  any 
language  but  one's  own  is  beyond  most  people.  What's  this  ?*'  Rose 
continued,  taking  up  another  volume.  But  she  quickly  dropped  it  again. 
It  was  Bulwer's  **  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine." 

"  That  will  do  as  well  as  any  other,"  said  Adeline. 

"  No,"  cried  Rose,  avoiding  it  with  a  perceptible  shudder. 

"  Rose,"  whispered  Adeline,  taking  her  hand,  "  you  fear  to  remind  me 
of  myself,  in  telling  of  Gertrude.  Indeed  there  is  no  analogy  between 
us,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  smile,  '^  save  in  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that  we  must  both  die.     One  might  envy  her  fate." 

"  I  don't  like  the  work,"  persisted  Rose. 

"  I  do,"  returned  Adeline.  "  One  tale  in  it  I  could  never  be  tired  of. 
I  forget  its  title,  but  it  begins,  *  The  angels  strung  their  harps  in  Heaven, 
and  the ^"' 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Rose,  rapidly  turning  over  the  pages.  "  Here 
it  is.  *  The  Soul  in  Purgatory ;  or.  Love  stronger  than  Death.'  It  is  a 
tale  of  woman's  enduring  love." 

"  And  its  reward,^  sighed  Adeline.     "  Read  it.     It  is  very  short." 

Rose  began  her  reading.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether 
Adeline  listened  or  not :  she  sat  silent,  in  her  chair,  her  hand  over  her 
face ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  she  remained  in  the  same  position,  making 
no  comment,  till  the  nurse  came  forward  with  the  medicine. 

When  Adeline  was  first  taken  ill,  they  sent  to  Boulogne  for  the  Eng- 
lish nurse  who  had  attended  her  in  the  spring ;  but  she  was  unable  to 
come,  having  other  engagements.  So  the  messenger  brought  a  French 
one ;  a  kind-hearted,  capable  woman,  but  a  great  gossip,  like  Louise. 

After  taking  her  medicine,  Adeline  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  Rose 
began  another  tale,  and  read  till  dusk. 

"  Shall  I  stir  the  fire  into  a  blaze  to  finish  it,  Adeline  ?"  she  asked, 
"  or  wait  till  candle-light  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Mary  Carr  stole  forward,  and  bent  over 
Adeline.  She  was  not  asleep,  but  in  one  of  those  restless,  wandering 
stupors,  near  akin  to  it.  The  thought  had,  more  than  once,  occurred  to 
Mary  Carr,  "  Did  the  doctors  put  laudanum  in  her  medicine,  and  were 
these  feverish  dreams  the  result  ?"  The  uncertain  light  of  the  wood-fire 
played  fitfully  upon  Adeline's  face,  revealing  its  extreme  beauty  of  feature 
and  its  deathly  paleness.  Rose  closed  her  book ;  and  Mary  left  Adeline's 
sofa,  and  stood  looking  through  the  window  on  the  dreary  night.  No 
one  else  was  in  the  room  now,  save  the  nurse.  The  latter  came 
forward. 

"  Mesdemoiselles,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  going  down  stairs  for  some 
wood.  If  mademoiselle  wakes  up,  and  requires  anything  before  I  am 
back,  please  to  ring." 

"  Now  she'll  be  gone  for  an  hour !"  exclaimed  Rose  to  Mary  Carr, 
as  the  nurse  softly  left  the  room,  "  you'll  see.  I  never  met  with  one  so 
fond  of  talking  as  that  woman.     Mary,  don't  you  think  it  very  strange 

we "     Rose  stopped  dead,  for  a  sudden  burst  of  hollow  muttering 

came  from  Adeline. 

"Don't  say  it!  don't  say  it!  I  tell  you  there  is  no  hope:  he  has 
beea  gone  too  lohg.     One — two — three — ^four — ^five — six — seven—— 
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Do  you  think  I  have  not  counted  the  weeks  ?  Why  does  he  not  come  ? 
Why  does  he  not  write  ?  He  was  passionate  and  proud  on  that  dreadful 
day,  but  if  he  had  loved  He  would  never  wilUngly  think  of  me 

again,  in  life  !  Don't  tell  me  he  did  not  say  it :  I  heard  him.  Is  that 
the  new  room  he  has  built  at  Castle- Wafer  ?  Who  ordered  it  done  ? 
he  was  not  there.  Where  are  the  paintings  ?  What  a  few !  Listen  I 
listen !  Rose,  do  you  see  him  coming  ?  Oh !  keep  me  from  De  la 
Chasse !  Father,  I  cannot  marry  him !  The  day  breaks,  and  he  does 
not  come.  Who  says  he  is  not  coming  ?  Father  Marc  ?  Ah,  there  he 
is !  he  comes,  he  comes !  Frederick,  Frederick,  dearest  Frederick !  Why 
don't  you  loose  me  and  let  me  go  to  him  ?  Who  is  it  stealing  in  with 
him  ?  How  beautiful !  Ah !"  (and  a  faint  scream  rang  through  the 
room)  ^'  it  is  his  wife,  Sarah  Beauderc.  Oh,  cruel !  cruel !  to  leave  me 
for  her !  He  said  that  1  should  be  his  wife.  What's  this  ?  My  letters  ? 
thrust  back  upon  me  with  scorn  and  insult !  What  is  he  reading  to 
Sarah  Beauclerc  ?  his  letters  to  me  ?     Oh,  mercy !  mercy  !" 

These  sentences  were  not  uttered  rapidly,  as  one  may  read  them,  but 
in  a  disjointed  manner,  minutes  of  silence  sometimes  occurring  between 
them,  and  a  good  deal  was  too  unconnected  for  sense  to  be  made  of  it. 
With  the  last  word,  the  nurse,  who  had  not  stayed  so  long  as  Rose  antici- 
pated, re-entered  the  room,  her  arms  laden  with  wood.  By  some  mishapi 
she  let  a  log  fall  to  the  floor,  and  the  noise  it  made  aroused  Adeline. 
The  tears  were  streaming  from  Rose's  eyes,  and  she  ran  up  to  the  sofa, 
speaking,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  with  her  usual  want  of  thought 
and  consideration. 

"  Oh,  Adeline,"  she  sobbed,  leaning  over  her,  "  you  should  not  take  it 
so  heavily  to  heart.  If  your  love  was  at  an  end — I  do  not  know,  or  ask, 
what  broke  it — but  if  it  had  come  finally  to  an  end  between  you  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  there  was  something  noble  rather  than  the  contrary  in  his  re- 
turning you  your  letters.  Indeed,  we  have  always  seen  him  high  and 
honourable  in  all  he  does.  Another  might  have  kept  them — have  boasted 
of  them — have  shown  them  to  the  world.  I  only  wish,"  broke  off  Rose, 
going rfipom  Adeline's  affairs  to  her  own,  in  the  most  unceilremonious  way, 
"  that  I  could  get  back  all  the  love-letters  I  have  ever  written !  There 
would  be  a  pretty  heap  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Adeline,  struggling  up  on  the  sofa 
in  her  alarm.     "  Have  I  been  saying  anything  in  my  sleep?" 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Mary  Carr,  soothingly — *'  a  few  words.  But 
we  can  see  it  all,  Adeline,"  she  whispered.  "  We  knew  how  it  was,  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  St  John ;  we  know  that  he  left  in  ill-feeling,  and 
that,  ever  since,  you  are  sad  and  silent,  beyond  what  your  illness  would 
cause.  This  inward  grief  is  killing  you  by  inches.  If  your  mind  were 
at  rest,  time  might  restore  you  to  health;  but,  as  it  is,  you  are  giving 
yourself  no  chance  of  life." 

"  There  is  no  chance  for  me,"  she  answered;  "  you  know  it.  If  I  were 
happy  as  I  once  was,  as  I  once  thought  I  should  be  ;  if  I  were  even  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  St.  John,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  prolonged  life  for  me ; 
none." 

Mary  Carr  knew  it,  but  she  strove  to  soothe  her  still. 

"I  might  have  expected  all  that  has  happened  to  me,"  smiled  Adeline, 
trying  to  turn  the  subject  to  a  jest,  the  first  approach  to  voluntary  smile 
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or  j«0t  the  J  had  marked  on  her  lips  since  her  illness.  ^  Do  jou  remember 
your  wordsy  Rose^  cm  the  1st  of  January,  my  ball-night?  ^The  French 
marigold  is  an  omen  of  death  and  unhappy  love.' " 

Rose  did  remember  it.  She  remembered  how  Adeline  had  laagbod 
and  spumed  her  words  then^  in  her  summer-tide  of  pride  and  beawty.  It 
was  winter  with  her  now. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  continue  this  history,  and  have  a  great  mind  to 
jwnp  at  once  to  its  close.  There  is  so  little  yaiiation  in  it.  What  can 
there  be  in  a  sick-chamber  ?  Adeline  better  or  worse ;  the  visits  and 
opinion  of  the  doctors;  a  change  in  her  medicine,  pills  for  mixture,  or 
mixture  for  pills,  and  there  you  have  about  the  wh^e  history.  Whiefa 
medicine,  by  the  way,  ¥ras  ordered  by  the  English  medical  attendant^  who 
oame  to  see  her  every  other  day  from  Boulogne,  with  young  Dr.  H 
A  French  doctor  never  gives  medicine;  he  would  not  prescribe  one  dose^ 
where  an  Englishman  would  choke  you  with  five  hundred.  It  is  true : 
pills,  .powders,  mixture ;  mixture,  powders,  pills  :  five  hundred,  at  the  very 
teast,  where  a  Frenchman  would  not  give  one.  Warm  baths  and  £s»ting 
for  them,  but  no  medicine.  They  are  uncommonly  free  with  the  lancet, 
however,  with  leeches,  and  anything  else  that  draws  blood.  The  first 
year  Eleanor  Seymour  (if  you  have  not  forgotten  her)  was  at  school  at 
Madame  de  Nino's,  an  illness  broke  out  amongst  the  pupils,  and  the 
school  medical  attendant  was  sent  for.  Five  or  six  of  the  little  girls  were 
heavy  and  feverish,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  an  eruptk»  on  the  skin. 
Monsieur  le  Docteur  thought  it  woidd  turn  out  to  be  measks  or  scarlet 
fever,  he  could  not  yet  pronounce  which,  and  ordered  them  all  to  bed,  and 
io  take  a  few  quarts  of  eau  sucr^e ;  he  then  sent  for  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  and  bled  l^em  all  round.*  "  A  simple  measure  of  preeaixdony"  he 
called  it. 

I  believe  I  must  have  recourse  to  Mary  Carr's  diaryy  and  transcribe  a 
few  of  its  pages  verbatim.  It  may  be  a  better  plan  where  there  is  so 
little  of  event  to  relate.     So,  to  begin  at  once. 

November  Srd. — Adeline  spoke  again  to-day  about  returning  to 
Boulogne.  Madame  de  Castella  is  giving  way,  I  think,  for  her  present 
objection  was  uttered  in  a  far  less  decisive  tone  than  her  f(»rmer  one;  but 
she  sees  that  Adeline  is  getting  restless  about  it.  Rose  says  she'll  lay  me 
a  pair  of  gloves  it  will  end  in  our  going. 

What  can  make  Adeline  so  anxious  to  return  to  Boulogne  ?  It  seems 
to  have  taken  complete  hold  upon  her — to  be  the  only  wish  of  her  exist- 
ence. Has  she  any  visionary  idea  that  there  she  may  be  in  the  way  of 
hearing  of,  or  seeing  htm  f  Or  is  it  that  she  would  bid  adieu  to  the 
ehd,teau,  hoping  to  bid  adieu  also  to  its  remembrances  ? 

6th, — We  now  know  that  Mr.  St.  John  is  in  London.  A  weekly 
journal  came  to-day  from  Mrs.  Darling  for  Rose.  I  was  looking  over  it, 
and  saw  Mr.  St.  John's  name  amongst  a  host  of  others,  as  having  attended 
a  public  meeting — "  Frederick  St.  John,  Esq.,  of  Castle- Wafer."  When 
they  had  all  left  the  room,  I  placed  the  paper  in  Adeline's  hand,  pointing 
silently  to  the  head  of  the  list,  and  then  followed  the  others.  On  my 
return  to  the  room  the  journal  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  her  &ce  was 
buried  amidst  the  pillows  of  the  great  arm-chair. 

*  The  English  reader  may  not  credit  tiiis^  but  it  is  a  fiset. 
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lOth. — Adeline  came  down  stairs  yesterday  f(Mr  t^  first  time.  Sh^ 
was  dressed  as  she  used  to  be,  except  the  hair.  Instead  of  curls^  it  wat 
braided  imder  a  little  lace  cap ;  and  she  wore  a  Cashmere  shawl — tfat 
same  she  had  put  on  ikat  night.  ^^  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  it  ?**  I  sail 
to  Rose. — ^  What  an  idiot  you  are !"  was  Rose's  complimentaiy  rep^ 
^  as  if  she  did  not  think  of  all  these  things  continually  T  Adehne  gett 
stronger  and  better  every  day.  A  deeeit^l  improrement :  I  caa  read  80 
in  the  doctors'  words  and  looks.  The  weakness  is  not  so  apparent,  and 
the  cough  is  nearly  gone.  But  she  is  inert  and  indifferent  as  ever,  buried 
within  herself.  This  apparently  languid  apathy,  this  total  indifference 
to  life  and  its  daily  concerns,  is  set  down  by  her  friends  to  bodily  weak* 
ness ;  and  so  they  let  it  remain  unchecked  and  unaroused,  and  she  in- 
dulges,  unmolested,  in  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  a  breaking  heart. 

lAth, — These  last  few  fine  days  have  afforded  the  pretext  for  com* 
plying  with  Adeline's  wish,  and  nere  we  are,  once  more,  at  Boulogne^ 
Now  that  the  change  has  been  made,  without  lU  effects,  we  are  all  please^ 
on  account  of  AdeUne's  being  close  to  medical  aid,  and  she  seems  won^ 
derfully  to  have  improved  with  the  change  of  air.  Still  better,  stS 
better !  for  how  long  ?  Rose  has  resumed  all  her  wild  gaiety  of  spirits, 
and  says  she  shall  sing  a  Te  Deum  for  having  left  the  dreary  old  chlEiteau 
and  its  ghosts  behind  us. 

A  bed  has  been  placed  on  the  first  floor  for  Adeline,  in  the  back 
drawing-room.  This  is  better ;  for  she  can  now  readi  the  front  draw- 
ing-room, where  we  sit,  without  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air  on  tbt 
staircase.  And  should  she  be  confined  to  her  room  at  the  last,  as  maj 
be  expected,  it  will  be  more  convenient,  for  the  servants  and  in  other 
respects,  than  her  being  up  on  the  second  floor. 

16^. — Madame  de  Nino  called  to-day,  bringing  two  of  the  elder 
girls.  Adeline  asked  them  innumerable  questions  about  the  school,  and 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  really  awakened  to  interest.  Many  other 
friends  have  also  called ;  indeed,  compared  with  the  gloomy  solitude  of 
the  chateau,  each  day,  since  our  arrival,  has  been  like  a  levee.  The 
doctors,  apparently,  see  no  impropriety  in  this,  for  they  don^t  forbid  it. 
I  think  Adeline  is  better  for  it :  she  has  not  the  leisure  to  brood  so 
entirely  over  the  past  She  is  still  silent  on  the  subject  of  her  misery, 
never  hinting  at  it.  Mr.  St.  John's  name  is  mentioned  by  nobody,  and 
the  scenes  and  events  of  the  last  six  months  might  be  a  dream,  for  all 
the  allusion  ever  made  to  them. 

23rd, — People  talk  sometimes  of  the  "  beauty*'  of  consumption,  but 
they  should  see  Adeline  de  Castella.  Nearly  all  apparent  symptoms  of 
the  disease  have  passed  away — to  return  at  its  close,  no  doubt,  but  for 
the  present  passed  away.  Never  was  she  so  beautiful  as  she  is  now ; 
delicate  and  fragile  of  course,  but  that  is  a  great  charm  in  woman's  love- 
liness. Her  features  are  more  than  ever  conspicuous  for  their  exquisite 
contour,  her  soft  brown  eyes  are  of  a  sweeter  sadness,  Und  her  cheeks 
glow  with  a  transparent  rose  colour.  Visitors  look  at  her  with  astonish* 
ment,  almost  question  the  fact  of  her  late  dangerous  illness,  and  say  she 
is  getting  well.  But  still  there  is  no  exertion  :  listless  and  inanimate  she 
sits,  or  lies,  her  trembling,  fevered  hands  holding  one  or  other  of  the 
English  journals — looking  in  them  for  a  name  that  she  never  finds. 

Yesterday  Rose  waa  reading  to  her  a  volume  of  Shelley,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  in  from  England,  from  Mrs.  Darling.  Addone  looked 
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up,  eager  and  flushed,  waiting  while  Rose  opened  it.  She  betrays  this 
emotion  whenever  letters  come  for  Rose.  We  can  both  see  why  it  is^ 
and  Rose  now  always  reads  them  to  her.  The  Darlings  are  in  London, 
know  some  of  the  people  that  Mr.  St.  John  knows,  and  Adeline  thinks 
there  may  be  a  chance  of  her  hearing  of  him  in  these  letters.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  in  this,  any  more  than  there  has  been  in  the 
others,  and  Rose  resumed  her  book. 

**  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more, 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.    Oh  from  Sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Its  long-lost  flattery  now :  I  wake  to  weep. 
And  sit,  the  long  day,  gnawing  through  the  core 
Of  my  bitter  he^ • 

I  looked  up  at  her,  involuntarily,  it  was  so  applicable ;  Rose  also  made 
a  momentary  stop,  and  her  glance  wandered  in  the  same  direction. 
Adeline's  eyes  met  ours.  It  was  one  of  those  awkward  moments  that 
will  happen  to  all ;  and  the  flush  on  Adeline's  cheek  deepened  to  crimson. 
It  was  yery  applicable : 

/  wake  to  weep, 
And  sit,  the  long  day,  gnawing  through  the  core 
Of  my  hitter  heart, 

Alas!  alas! 

27^. — ^Adeline  was  standing  by  the  fire  to-day  when  Dr. ,  the 

English  physician,  came  in.  Don't  let  those  acquainted  with  Boulogne 
and  its  politics  laugh,  should  they  ever  pick  up  my  diary.  It  is  well 
known  that  everybody  who  has  dabbled  in  drugs,  or  walked  an  hospital, 
tacks  "  M.D."  to  his  name,  over  here,  though  he  may  have  been  but  9 
dentist  in  India,  or  a  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  Dr. really  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  dever  man.  He  was  struck  with  the  improvement  in  her 
appearance,  not  having  seen  her  for  the  last  few  days.  "  You  are  cheat- 
ing us  all,"  he  said.     "  We  shall  have  a  wedding  yet." 

"  Or  a  funeral,  doctor,"  answered  Adeline,  quietly. 

"  I  speak  as  I  think,"  he  said,  with  seriousness ;  "  I  do  believe,  now, 
there  is  a  g^eat  hope  of  your  recovery.  If  we  could  but  get  you  to  the 
South  I" 

But  of  that  there  is  no  chance.     Only  this  week  M.  de  Castella  put 

the  question  to  young  H .     It  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  so  far  in 

this  weather,  he  said;  she  would  die  on  the  journey. 

"  Adeline,"  I  exclaimed,  when  the  physician  was  gone  and  she  and  I 
were  alone,  "  you  heard  what  he  said.  Those  words  were  worth  a  king's 
ransom." 

"  They  were  not  worth  a  serf's,"  she  replied,  "  for  they  were  not  sin- 
cere. I  appreciate  the  doctor's  motives.  He  imagines  that  the  g^ve 
must  necessarily  be  a  bitter  prospect  for  one  so  young,  and  is  willing  to 
cheer  me  with  false  hopes,  as  all  doctors  do — it  is  in  their  trade.  But  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  I  must  die." 

'^  How  calmly  you  speak !  One  would  think  you  coveted  the  approach 
of  the  grave." 

«  Well— I  do  not  regret  it" 

"  Has  life  no  charm  for  you  ?" 

'*  It  will  never  have  charm  for  me  again,  Mary.  A  little  while  ago  it 
^uid  too  much*'^ 
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"  Would  that  you  had  never  met  with  Mr.  St.  John !"  I  exclaimed. 
Like  a  thoughtless  simpleton  as  I  was:  Rose  could  not  have  spoken 
more  incautiously. 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  she  uttered,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  so  sudden  and 
fearful,  that  I  started  in  alarm;  "he  came  to  me  in  mercy."  The  first 
symptom  of  violent  gne^  that  has  crept  out  since  her  illness,  and  I,  with 
my  prided  caution,  to  have  caused  it ! 

"  Mr.  St.  John  came  to  you  in  mercy  !*'  I  stammered,  not  knowing 
what  in  the  world  to  say. 

*•  The  wretchedness,  the  crushed  spirit,  the  breaking  heart :  you  know 
not  what  I  go  through,  day  by  day,  night  by  night.  There  is  no  ces- 
sation ;  it  is  one  never-ending,  lively  anguish." 

She  seemed  inclined  to  speak,  and  it  struck  me  it  would  be  well  to 
encourage  it,  and  did  so.     Was  I  right  ?     Goodness  knows.     But  there's 
an  old  saying,  that  "  to  talk  of  griefs  lessens  their  intensity." 
"  How  you  must  hate  Mr.  St.  John  !"  I  said. 

"  Hate  him !  Oh,  Mary !.  to  lay  my  weary  head  once  more  upon  his 
breast ;  to  whisper  to  him  that  I  forgive  him  all ;  to  hear  him  speak  to 
me  loving  words,  as  of  old,  and  say  that  he  forgives — night  and  day  I 
yearn  for  this,  knowing  that  it  can  never  be." 

She  was  strangely  excited,  her  eyes  glistening,  her  cheeks  a  burning 
crimson,  and  her  white,  fragile,  feverish  hands  fastened  upon  mine. 
"  Your  love  for  him  must  have  been  great." 

"  It  was  indeed.  Mary  I  I  ask  myself  sometimes  if  any  ever  loved  as 
I  loved.     And  now  he  is  with  another !" 

"  And  you  do  nothing  but  brood  over  this  misery.  I  fear,  Adeline, 
it  is  deeper  than  we  suspect." 

"  Deeper !  It  is  such  that  you  can  form  no  idea  of.  If  my  heart  could 
be  laid  bare  before  you,  and  you  saw  the  wretchedness  there  as  it  really 
is,  it  would  appear  to  you  all  as  the  mania  of  one  insane ;  and  to  him 
like  the  rest." 

*'  And  yet  you  say  this  anguish  has  come  to  you  in  mercy !" 
'^  It  has — it  has.     I  see  it  all  now.     How  else  should  I  have  been 
reconciled  to  die?" 

"  Adeline,  you  may  not  die,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Try  and  rally.  Let  it 
not  be  said  you  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Broken  heart !"  interrupted  Adeline,  quickly,  "  what  are  you  think- 
ing of,  Mary  Carr  ?  Hearts  don't  break  so  easily.  It  is  my  bodily 
illness  that  is  killing  me.  The  doctors  said,  last  spring,  they  feared 
nothing  could  save  me.     A  respite  was  granted  me  ;  nothing  more." 

"  Had  things  turned  out  more  happily  for  you,  you  might  have  lived 
on  to  old  age." 

"  Never.  The  germs  of  consumption  must  have  been  in  me  from  the 
first.  You  school-girls  used  to  tell  me  I  inherited  all  the  English  charac- 
teristics, and  consumption,  I  suppose,  came  with  the  rest." 

ZOth, — A  note  from  Miss  de  Beaufoy  yesterday  morning,  saying  she 
was  coming  to  see  us,  her  mother  being  better,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  she  arrived.  We  had  a  little  quiet  soiree  in  the  evening ;  the  first 
approach  to  gaiety  and  gay  looks  in  the  house  since  Adeline's  illness. 
Aunt  Agnes,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  delight  at  the  improvement  visible 
in  Adeline,  limped  down,  poor  lady,  in  a  splendid  canary-coloured  silk 
dress,  all  standing  on  end  with  richness.     Who  should  come  in,  imez- 
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pectedly,  after  tea,  but  Monsieur  le  Comte  Le  Coq  de  Monty !  (I  do  love, 
fike  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  give  that  whole  name — 1^  not  Was 
Carr.)  Business  with  the  Sous-Frefet  brought  him  to  Boulogne.  He 
iliquiredy  very  mcU  d  propasy  whether  we  had  recently  seen  <a  heard  of 
Mr.  St.  John ;  and  while  we  were  opening  our  moutlis»  and  deliberating 
lihiil  to  say,  Bose,  always  apt  and  ready,  took  upon  herself  evasively  to 
answer  that  he  was  in  England,  at  Cai^e- Wafer.  Adeline's  £ace  was 
tarned  away,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  looked  glum  enough.  De 
Monty,  very  unconsciously,  but  not  the  less  out  of  time  and  tune,  entered 
into  a  flowery  oration  in  praise  of  Mj*.  St.  John,  saying  he  was  the  most 
attractive  man  he  ever  came  in  contact  with ;  which,  considering  St. 
John  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  Freodmian  French,  was  very  great 
praise  indeed. 

Dec.  2nd. — ^She  looked  so  lovely  this  moraingy  as  she  sat  in  the  great 
fauteuil,  that  I  could  not  forbear  an  exclamation.  But  it  is  all  the  same 
to  her,  admiration  and  indifference ;  nothing  arouses  her  from  that 
dseamy  apathy. 

*^  Oinrs  is  a  handsome  family,"  she  obsca*ved,  ia  answer.  ^^  See  how- 
good-looking  papa  is !     I  have  inherited  it  from  him." 

Not  the  slightest  sign  of  gratified  vanity  as  she  spoke.  All  that  has 
passed  away  with  Frederick  St  John. 

'^  Signor  de  Castella  is  excessively  hands<»ne,"  I  said,  '^  no  one  can 
deny  it;  but  you  are  much  more  so. 

'^  The  eomplexion  makes  a  difiSerence,"  returned  AdeUiie.  ^^  Papa  is 
pale,  sallow  you  may  term  it,  and  in  that  respect  I  am  like  mamma.  Ske 
owes  hers,  no  doubt,  to  her  Eki^ish  origin ;  you  never  saw  a  Frenchwoman 
with  such  a  complexion,  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate." 

-  I  marvelled  at  her  wondrous  indifference.  *^  You  were  formerly  suffi- 
dently  conscious  of  your  beauty,  Adeline  :  you  seem  strangely  callous  to 
it  now.** 

''I  have  outlived  many  feelings  that  were  once  strong  within  me. 
Vanity  now  for  me  /" 

"  Outlived  ?     It  is  a  remarkable  term  for  one  of  your  age." 

^'  It  is  appropriate,"  she  rejoined,  quickly.  "  In  the  last  few  months  I 
have  aged  years." 

"  Adeline !  can  this  be  ?" 

^  You  have  read  of  hair  growing  grey  in  a  single  night,"  she  whispered ; 
^^Bo  it  was  with  my  feelings.  The  comparison  is  suitable  enough  :  tk^ 
beeame  grey.  I  was  in  a  dream,  so  blissful  that  the  earth  to  me  was  aa 
one  universal  paradise,  and  I  awc^ce  to  reality.  That  awaking  added  the 
age  of  a  whole  life  to  my  heart." 

^^  I  cannot  understand  this,"  I  said.     And  I  really  can't. 

^  N09  you  cannot,"  Adeline  replied.  "  I  hope  you  never  wilL  Self- 
ei^erience  alone  could  enhghten  you,  nothing  else ;  not  all  the  hooka 
and  arguments  in  the  world." 

^  You  mean  when  Mr.  St.  John  went  away  in  anger." 

^  Not  so,"  she  murmured,  scarcely  above  her  breath.  ^<  When  I  leamfc 
tk&t  he  loved  anolJier." 

^  I  think  it  is  fallacy  that  idea  of  yours,  Adeline,"  I  said,  determined, 
to  dispute  it  £ot  her  own  sake.  ^*  How  couki  he  have  cared  for  Sacak 
Baanclare  and  fer  you  at  the  same  time  ?  He  could  not  love  you  both." 

^  iNb,  be  aa«ld  not^"  she  said,  a  vivid,  painful  flush  rising  to  W  cheaka. 
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'^  Bttt  he  knew  her  first,  and  he  is  with  her  now.  Can  yon  drsw  no  do* 
dnction?" 

^'Not  the  deduction  that  he  is  with  her  now/'  I  persisted;  ^^  we  dcmft 
know  where  he  is."  Bnt  I  saw  I  might  as  well  t&ik  to  the  winds,  so 
changed  the  suhject.  ^'  Was  jom'  sister  good-looking,  AdeUne  ?"  I  next 
asked  :  anything  to  turn  the  conversation. 

^'  Maria  was  beautiful,"  she  replied.  <^  We  were  much  alike,  resembling 
papa  in  feature,  and  mamma  in  figure  and  complexion." 

'^  And  she  also  died  of  consumption.  What  an  insidious  disease  it  is  I 
How  it  seems  to  cling  to  particular  families !" 

'  ^'  What  is  running  in  your  head  now,  Mary  ?  Maria  died  of  scarkt 
fever.  She  was  delicate,  as  a  child,  and  I  believed  they  feared  she  might 
become  consumptive.  I  don't  know  what  grounds  they  had  to  judge  by : 
perhaps  little  other  than  her  fragile  loveliness." 

*^  If  consumption  is  fond  of  attacking  great  beauties,"  was  my  laughing 
remark,  '*  perhaps  Rose  will  go  off  in  one." 

^^  Rose  !"  answered  Adeline, — and  there  was  a  smile  even  on  her  lip-^ 
'*  if  Rose  goes  off  in  anything,  it  will  be  in  a  eoadb-and-fbur,  with  white 
favours." 

By  the  way.  Rose  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  her  lister  Mary 
Anne,  inquiring  whether  she  would  return  home  for  Christmas :  they  an 
gmng  to  spend  it  in  Berkshire  with  old  Mrs.  Dariing.  Rose  put  the  letter 
in  Adeline's  hand,  and  asked  what  should  be  her  answer. 
**  You  would  prefer  to  go  ?"  remarked  Adeline. 
"  I  would  prefer  to  stay,"  replied  Rose,  frankly.  "  I  always  did  hate 
to  go  poking  down  to  grandmamma's.  It's  fearfully  slow  down  there. 
You  know  she's  ninety." 

"  I  fear  you  find  this  dull,"  said  Adeline. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  that  horrid  Berkshire,"  brought  out  Rose.  I  wish 
I  could  drill  her  into  politeness.  "  And,  indeed,"  she  went  on,  "  I  am 
too  anxious  about  you,  Adeline,  to  think  of  the  dulness.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  stay  ?" 

"I  do,  indeed.  You  were  with  me  in  happiness ;  you  were  with  me 
in  much  misery ;  stay  with  me  until  death." 

**  Death !"  cried  Rose,  cheeringly,  "  why  you  are  getting  well." 
Madame  de  Castella  came  in,  and  no  more  was  said.     Adeline  never 
alludes  to  her  state  before  her  mother. 

lOth. — Oh,  this  deceitful  disease !  all  the  dreadful  weakness  has  re- 
turned on  Adeline.  And  they  had  b^^n  to  talk  of  her  recovery,  even 
the  doctors.  She  lies  upon  the  sofa  nearly  all  day.  Madame  de  Castella, 
who  gave  way,  more  than  any  of  us,  to  deceitful  hopes,  is  again  sinking 
with  despair  and  grief.  The  signer  we  rarely  see,  except  at  dinner ;  he 
keeps  himself  shut  up  in  his  cabinet.  Is  it  that  the  sight  of  his  fading 
child  is  more  than  he  can  bear  ?  Reserved  and  cold  in  manners  as  he 
has  always  been,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  deeply  attached  to  Adeline. 

15M. — Six  days,  now,  ^nce  she  was  out  of  her  room!  The  cough 
has  partially  returned,  and  the  medical  men  insist  that  she  must  have 
taken  cold.  I  don't  see  how.  The  two  rooms  open  one  into  the  other, 
and  she  has  not  been  out  of  them. 

The  first  evening  she  took  to  her  bedroom  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
we  thought  asleep,  when  she  suddenly  asked  Rose  to  sing  8«me  Ei^lish 
songs.    Rose  went  into  die  next  room,  leaving  the  door  open,  8»t  dowa/ 
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to  the  instrument,  and  sang  several.  Adeline  lay  ^ith  her  eyes  closed, 
and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  hearing  them,  said  she  had  not  been 
listening. 

"  Not  been  listening  !'*  called  out  Rose,  who  had  caught  the  words,  in 
the  next  room,  *'  then  I  have  had  all  my  trouble  for  nothing.  I  won't 
sing  again,  Adeline,  it  may  be  fatiguing  you.'' 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  had  relapsed,  as  usual,  into  a  train  of 
thought ;  I  wish  I  did  not.     Sing  again,  Rose." 

"  You  say,  only  English  songs,"  observed  Rose,  "  and  I  think  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  stock ;  all  I  can  remember  without  the  music. 
Stay — what  was  that  long"  one,  so  much  in  request  once  at  school  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  words,  Mary  ?" 

"  How  am  I  to  know  what  song  you  mean?" 

"  Some  of  us  set  it  to  music,  a  low,  soft  chant.  Last  spring  it  was, 
after  Adeline  had  left.  You  must  remember  it.  It  was  strummed  over 
for  everlasting  weeks  by  the  whole  set  of  us.  It  begins  thus,"  added 
Rose,  striking  a  few  chords. 

I  recollected  then.  They  were  lines  we  saw  in  a  book  belonging  to 
that  Emma  Mowbray,  an  old,  torn  magazine,  which  had  neither  covers 
nor  title-page.  Some  of  the  girls  took  a  violent  fancy  to  them,  and 
somebody — Janet  Duff,  was  it  ? — set  them  to  a  tune. 

"  I  have  it,"  cried  Rose,  striking  boldly  into  the  song.  Nearly  with 
the  .first  words  Adeline  rose  into  a  sitting  posture,  her  eyes  strained  in 
the  direction  of  Rose,  though  she  could  not  see  her,  and  eagerly 
listening. 

"When  woman's  eye  grows  dim, 

And  her  cheek  paleth  ; 

When  fades  the  beautiful. 

Then  man's  love  faileth. 

He  sits  not  beside  her  chair, 

Clasps  not  her  fingers. 
Entwines  not  the  damp  hair 
That  o'er  her  brow  lingers. 

He  comes  but  a  moment  in. 

Though  her  eye  lightens, 
Though  the  hectic  flush 

Feverishly  heightens. 
He  stays  but  a  moment  near. 

While  that  flush  fadeth; 
Though  disappomtment's  tear 

Her  dim  eye  shadeth. 

He  goes  from  her  chamber,  straight. 

Into  life's  jostle  : 
He  meets,  at  the  very  gate. 

Business  and  bustle. 
He  thinks  not  of  her,  within. 

Silently  sighing. 
He  forgets,  m  that  noisy  din. 

That  she  is  dying." 

.  **  There  is  another  verse,"  I  called  out,  for  Rose  had  ceased. 
"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  recollect  it." 
"  Try,  try,"  exclaimed  Adeline ;  "  sing  it  all." 

Rose  looked  round,  astonished  at  the  anxious  tone,  as  was  I.     What 
was  the  matter  with  her  ?  she  who  never  took  interest  in  anything.  . 
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"  Mary  Carr,"  said  Rose,  "  do  you  recollect  the  last  verse  ?" 

"  Not  a  word  of  it." 

Hose  struck  the  notes  of  the  chant  upon  the  piano,  murmuring  some 
words  to  herself,  and  stopping  now  and  then.  Presently  she  hurst  out, 
something  after  the  manner  of  an  improvisatrice, 

*' And,  when  the  last  scene's  o'er. 

And  cold,  cold  her  cheek, 
His  mind's  all  despair. 

And  his  heart  like  to  break. 
But,  a  few  months  on, 

— His  constancy  to  prove — 
He  forgets  her  who  is  gone. 

And  seeks  another  love." 

"  They  are  not  exactly  the  original  ones,"  said  Rose,  "  but  they  will 
do." 

"  They  will  do,  they  will  do,"  murmured  Adeline,  falling  back  on  the 
sofa.     "  Sing  it  all  again,  Rose." 

And  every  evening  since  has  this  song  been  sung  two  or  three  times 
over  to  please  her.     What  is  it  she  sees  in  it  ? 

23rrf. — I  fear  the  day  of  life  is  about  to  close  for  Adeline.  All  the 
ominous  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  returned:  pain  oppresses  her  con- 
tinually, and  now  she  experiences  a  difficulty  in  breathing.  Ah,  Mr. 
St.  John,  if  you  were  to  come  now  and  comfort  her  with  all  your  love,  as 
of  yore,  you  could  not  restore  her  to  health,  or  prolong  her  life  by  one 
single  day.  How  strange  it  is  we  never  hear  of  him!  Is  he  in  London  ? 
— is  he  at  Castle- Wafer  ? — is  he  abroad  ? — ^where  is  he  ? 

2Qth. — It  is  astonishing  how  Madame  de  Castella  continues  to  cheat 
herself  as  to  Adeline's  state.  Or,  rather,  make  believe  to  cheat  herself, 
like  the  children  at  their  play.  She  was  determined  there  should  be 
only  one  dinner-table  yesterday,  Christmas-day ;  so  it  was  laid  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Adeline  went  in,  the  nurse  and  Louise  making  a 
show  of  dressing  her  up  for  it.  But  all  the  dress,  and  the  dinner,  and 
ceremony  could  not  conceal  the  truth — that  she  was  dying.  Madame  de 
Castella  was  in  most  wretched  spirits  ;  her  silent  tears  fell,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts,  with  every  morsel  she  put  into  her  mouth.  M.  de  Castella 
was  gloomy  and  reserved  ;  but  latterly  he  has  never  been  otherwise. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Rose,  there  would  have  been  no  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion ;  but  Rose,  with  all  her  faults,  is  a  downright  treasure  in  society, 
always  gay,  or  appearing  so.  We  gathered  round  the  fire  after  dinner. 
Rose  cracking  filberts  for  us  all. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  Christmas  dinner  last  year  ?"  she  said  to 
Adeline. 

"  At  Madame  de  Nino's.     Quite  well." 

"  And  our  sly  draw,  at  night,  at  Janet  Duff's  cards,  and  the  French 
marigold  falling,  as  usual,  to  you  ?" 

Adeline  answered  by  a  faint  gesture,  it  may  have  been  of  assent,  it 
may  have  been  of  denial,  and  Rose  bit  her  repentant  tongue.  She  had 
spoken  without  reflection :  does  she  ever  speak  with  it  ? 

29th. — A  dark,  murky  day  has  this  been,  but  one  of  event  for  Adeline. 
The  lights  were  brought  in  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  Rose  was  reading 
to  her,  and  it  grew  too  dusk  to  see.  It  was  the  second  volume  of  a  new 
English  novel,  and  Rose  was  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  that  when  Susanne 
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came  in  with  a  letter  for  her,  slie  told  her  to  "  pat  it  down  wiywliere,'* 
and  read  on. 

"  Not  90,"  Baid  Adeline,  looking  eagerly  up ;  "  open  your  letter  fort. 
'Wlioisitfrom?'' 

"  From  Mary  Anne,  of  course :  Margaret  never  writes  to  me^  noi 
mamma  but  seldom,"  replied  Rose,  breaking  the  seaL  And,  not  to  lose 
time,  she  read  it  out  at  once. 

"  My  dear  Rose, — We  arrived  here  on  Christmas-eve,  but  I  have 
found  no  time  to  write  to  you  till  now.  Grandmamma  is  breaking  hst ; 
it  is  apparent  to  us  all  :  she  has  aged  much  in  the  past  twelvemonths. 
She  was  disappointed  you  did  not  make  one  of  us,  and  particularly  hopes 
you  have  grown  steady,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  the  reserve  of  manner 
essential  to  a  gentlewoman."  (<<  Or  an  old  msud,"  ejaculated  Rose,  in  a 
parenthesis.)  **  Frank  joined  us  here  on  Christmas  moniing :  he  has 
only  got  leave  for  three  weeks.  He  reports  Ireland — the  part  he  is  now 
quartered  in — as  being  in  a  shocking  state.  For  my  part,  I  never  listen 
to  anything  he  may  have  to  say  about  such  a  set  of  savages.  Frank 
lays  down  the  law  beautifulhr — says  he  only  wishes  they  would  make  him 
Ticeroy  for  a  spell,  he'd  do  this,  and  he'd  do  that.  I  don't  doubt  he  does 
wish  it. 

•*  In  your  last  letter  you  adc  about  Mr.  Frederick  St.  John "  Rose 

looked  off,  and  hesitated ;  but  Adeline's  flushed,  eager  gsae,  tiie  parted 
lips,  the  breathless  interest,  told  her  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  eon- 
tfaiue.  "  We  have  met  him  occasionally  in  London  lately ;  the  last  time 
was  at  one  of  the  Dowager  Revel's  assemblies— very  crowded  it  was.  It 
was  whispered  last  year  that  he  was  ruined,  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
astd  I  don't  know  what.  People  ought  to  be  punished  for  inventing  such 
falsehoods.  Instead  of  being  ruined,  he  enjoys  a  splendid  income,  and 
has  not  a  single  debt  in  the  world.  It  is  reported  that  his  brother  has 
made  over  to  him  Castle- Wafer,  which  I  should  think  to  be  only  a  report. 
He  is  again  the  shadow  of  Sarah  Beauclerc,  and  everybody  iMnks  it  will 
inevitably  be  a  match.  I  and  Margaret  are  a  littb  surprised  diat  he  has 
never  asKcd  after  you,  considering  you  saw  so  much  of  him  last  summw 
in  France;  but  he  never  has.  Grandmamma  desires  her  love,  md 
says 

I  had  to  dart  forward  and  raise  Adeline  on  her  pillows.  The  dreadful 
emotion  that  she  would  have  concealed  was  struggling  with  her  will  for 
mastery.  Once  more  the  burning  red  spot  we  thought  gone  for  ever 
shone  on  her  hollow  cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  fighting  with  the  air,  and 
the  breath  had  stopped. 

**Oh,  Adeline!"  cried  Rose,  pushing  me  aride  without  ceremony,  and 
supporting  her  herself,  "forgive,  forgive  me!  Indeed  I  did  not  know 
what  there  was  in  the  letter  till  I  had  entered  upon  the  words  :  I  did  not 
know  his  name  was  mentioned.  What  is  to  be  done,  Mary  ?  this  excite- 
ment is  enough  to  kill  her.  La  garde,  la  garde!"  called  out  Rose  in 
terror;  "  que  faut-il  faire  ?     Mademoiselle  se  trouve  malade !" 

The  nurse  glided  up  to  us  vrith  a  rapid  step  ;  but,  with  the  regaining 
of  her  breath,  Adeline's  self-possession  retumcNl  to  her.  "  It  is  nothing," 
she  panted ;  *^  only  a  spasm."  And  down  she  sank  on  her  pillow,  whispering 
for  them  to  remove  the  lights. 

**  Into  the  next  room — for  a  littie  while — ^they  hurt  my  eyes." 
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The  nurse  went  oat  with  die  tapers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  I  knelt 
down  bj  the  sofa. 

"  What  of  your  deductions  now,  Mary  ?"  she  whispered,  after  a  while, 
le^jHrring  to  a  focmer  oonTersaticm.  '*  He  is  with  his  early  love,  and  I  am 
here,  dying.** 

''  Adeline,"  I  said,  *^  have  you  no  wish  to  see  him  again  ?"  Did  I  do 
wrong  in  asking  it  ? 

She  turned  her  £ace  to  the  wall  and  did  not  answer. 
''  I  know  that  you  parted  in  anger,  but  it  all  seems  to  me  a  g^eaft 
mystery.     Whatever  cause  he  may  have  had  for  estranging  himself,  I 
did  not  think  Mr.  St.  John  was  one  to  forsake  you  in  this  heartless  way, 
with  the  grave  so  aear." 

*^  He  forsook  me  in  health,"  she  sud,  hollowly,  *^  and  you  might  admit 
there  was  an  ezeuse  for  him  if  you  kaew  all.  ]5ut — all  this  time — never 
to  make  inquixy  after  me — never  to  seek  to  know  if  I  am  dead,  or  alive^ 
or  married  to  another  !  Whilst  to  hear  of  him,  to  see  him,  I  would  forfeit 
what  life  is  left  to  roe." 

NewYua^s  Day. — And  a  fearful  eommotioa  the  house  has  been  in,  by 
way  of  wdoome.  This  morning  Adeline  was  taken  alarmingly  worse ; 
we  thought  she  was  dying,  and  doctors,  priests,  firiends,  and  servants 
jostled  each  other  in  the  sick-chamber,  for  possession.  The  doctors  gained 
it,  and  expelling  us  all  in  a  body,  enf(H«ed  quiet.  She  will  not  die  yet, 
&ey  say,  if  she  is  allowed  tranquillity,  not  for  some  days,  perhaps  week% 
but  will  rally  again.  I  think  they  are  right,  for  she  is  much  better  this 
evening.  Adeline  is  nineteen  to-day.  Tl]ds  time  last  year !  this  tima 
last  year !  it  was  the  soene  and  hour  of  her  brilliant  ball-night.  How 
tlungs  have  changed  since  then ! 

Yesterday  Adeline  showed  her  hands  to  young  H .     It  has  struck 

her  as  being  very  singular  that  their  nails  should  have  turned  white.  ISk 
steikes  me  so  too.  He  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  ver^  uncommon 
oeeurrenoe,  but  said  he  had  seen  it  happen  from  intense  anxiety  of  mind. 
*<  Which,"  he  added,  ^*  cannot  be  your  case,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  d& 
Gastella."  Adeline  hastily  drew  her  hands  mider  the  blue  silk  coverlet, 
and  spoke  of  something  eke. 

Jwnuary  5th. — ^  Could  you  not  whedl  the  chair  into  the  other  room, 
to  the  window  ?"  Adeline  asked  suddenly  to-day.  "  I  should  like  to  look 
out  on  the  world  once  more." 

Louise  glanced  round  at  me,  and  I  at  the  nurse,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  But  the  nurse  made  no  objection,  and  she  and  Louise  wheeled  the 
large  chair,  with  as  little  motion  as  possible,  to  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  then  raised  her  up,  and  supported  her  while  she  stood. 

It  was  no  cheering  prospect  that  she  gazed  upon.  A  slow,  mizzUag 
xaia  was  fSalling ;  the  snow,  hst  melting  on  the  house-tops,  was  running 
down  in  streams  of  water,  and  pauses  of  snow  lay  in  the  streets,  but 
they  were  fast  turning  into  mud  and  slop.  Through  an  open  space  m 
glimpse  of  the  distant  country  was  obtained,  and  there  the  snow  lay 
bleak,  white,  and  dreary.  What  few  people  were  passing  in  the  street 
hurried  along  imder  large  cotton  umbrdlas,  some  as  red  and  round  as 
Louise's,  the  women  wiui  their  heads  tied  up  in  blue  and  yellow  kerehiefik 
*<  Dreary,  dreary !"  she  murmured  as  she  gazed;  '<  dreary  and  void  of 
hope,  as  my  later  Hfe  has  be^i !" 

Old  Madame  Gr ^*s  cook  came  out  of  their  house  with  an  earthen. 
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pan,  and  placed  it  underneath  the  spout  to  catch  the  water.     "  Is  that 

Madame  G herself?"  cried  Adeline,  watching  the  movement.   "Where 

can  her  two  servants  he  ?" 

"  It's  nobody  but  old  Nannette,  with  white  bows  in  her  cap,"  said 
Louise,  laughing.     "  Mademoiselle's  eyes  are  deceiving  her." 

"Is  not  that  M.  de  Fraconville ?"  resumed  Adeline,  pointing  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  come  in  view,  round  the  opposite  corner. 

"  Something  must  have  taken  your  eyesight  to-day,  Adeline,"  ex- 
claimed Rose,  who  was  at  the  other  window ;  "  it's  a  head  and  half  too 
tall  for  M.  de  Fraconville." 

"You  say  right,"  meekly  sighed  Adeline;  "my  sight  is  dim,  and 
looking  on  the  white  snow  has  rendered  it  more  so.  Get  me  back  again." 
It  will  be  her  last  look  at  out-door  life. 

They  wheeled  her  back  to  the  other  room,  and  settled  her  comfortably 
on  her  chair,  near  the  fire,  her  head  on  the  pillows  and  her  feet  on  a 
footstool.     Rose  followed,  and  took  up  a  light  work  to  read  to  her. 

"Not  that,"  said  Adeline,  motioning  away  the  volume  in  Rose's  hands; 
"  it  is  time  I  had  done  with  such.    There  is  another  Book  there.  Rose." 

In  coming  in  from  church  last  Sunday,  I  laid  my  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  down  in  Adeline's  room,  and  forgot  them.  It  was  towards  these 
she  pointed.     Rose  took  up  the  Bible. 

"  Where  shall  I  read  ?"  she  asked,  sitting  down.  Adeline  could  not 
tell  her.  The  one  was  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  other.  The  Bible,  to 
Adeline,  has  been  a  sealed  book,  and  Rose  never  opens  it  but  as  a  matter 
of  form.  Rose  turned  over  its  leaves  in  indecision.  "  So  many  chapters  I" 
she  whispered  to  me,  pleadingly.     "  Tell  me  which  to  fix  upon." 

"  Take  the  Prayer-book,"  interrupted  Adeline,  "  and  read  me  your 
Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead."  Rose  found  the  place  at  once,  for 
she  knew  it  was  close  to  the  Marriage  Service,  and  began : 

" '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Ufe,  saith  the  Lord:  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.' " 

There  she  stopped,  for  the  tears  were  falling,  and  she  could  not  see 
the  page ;  and,  just  then,  Miss  de  Beaufoy  came  into  the  room,  and  saw 
what  Rose  was  reading.  For  the  first  time,  in  our  hearing,  she  inter- 
fered, beseeching  Adeline  to  remember  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
recommending  that  a  priest  should  be  sent  for. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Agnes,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  impressively,  "  when  you 
shall  be  as  near  to  death  as  I  am,  you  will  see  the  fallacy  of  these 
earthly  differences,  how  worse  than  useless  they  must  appear  in  the  sight 
of  our  universal  Father.  There  is  but  one  Heaven,  and  I  believe  it  is  of 
little  moment  which  form  of  worship  we  pursue,  so  that  we  pray  and 
strive  earnestly  in  it  to  arrive  there.  I  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  lis- 
tening to  the  prayers  from  this  English  book :  they  are  all  truth  and 
beauty,  and  they  soothe  me.     The  priests  will  come  later." 

A  bold  avowal  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  crossed 
herself  as  she  left  the  room.     Rose  read  the  Burial  Service  to  the  end. 

And  so,  existence  hanging  as  it  were  upon  a  thread,  the  days  still 
struggle  on.  

There  will  be  no  more  extracts  from  this  young  lady's  diary.  And 
indeed  but  little  more  of  anything,  for  the  history,  like  Adeline's  life, 
draws  near  its  close. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OB,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

By  Alexander  Andrews. 

THE  wars,  and  apprehensions  OP  INVASION,  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  last  century  was  a  peculiarly  pugnacious  one— our  grandfathers 
were  very  fond  of  fighting!  In  1701,  they  began  a  war  with  France, 
which,  although  patched  up  with  a  treaty  of  peace  for  a  time,  continued, 
with  very  little  intermission,  till  the  end  of  the  century;  in  1718,  they 
bad  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  which  kept  the  two  countries  at  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  enmity  for  years;  in  1715,  the  rebellion  of  the  Jacobites 
began,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  put  down  till  the  signal  rout  pf 
their  forces  in  1745-6  ;  in  1741,  our  troops  were  fighting  in  Flanders  ; 
in  1753,  they  were  fighting  the  French  and  Indians  in  America ;  in  1777, 
they  were  fighting  our  own  colonists  in  America ;  in  1793,  they  were 
fighting  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  1799  found  them  fighting  in  India : 
to  say  nothing  of  a  little  boxing  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Nile ;  in  fact,  they  were  always  fighting.  Then  as  for  invasions ! 
they  were  looked  for  in  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night :  our  grand- 
fathers might  have  been  said  to  have  slept  under  arms.  Spain  landed 
her  three  hundred  troops  in  Scotland;  in  1743,  France  threatened  aa 
invasion ;  in  1745,  the  Scottish  and  French  allies  did  invade  ;  and,  in 
1750,  the  government  prepared  for  a  French  invasion.  And  these 
symptoms  of  combativeness  made  words  quite  familiar  to  the  public  ear, 
which  we  hope  now  are  becoming  obsolete  and  of  obscure  meaning, 
such  as  privateers,  letters  of  marque,  convoys,  press-gangs,  kidnappers^ 
bounties,  militia,  volunteers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  uncertainty  attending  the  movements  of  the  foes  with  which 
Old  England  had  to  contend,  it  was,  of  course,  a  wise  policy  that  dictated 
the  caution  and  preparation  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion, 
which  were  exercised  so  warily  by  the  government ;  but  the  state  of 
suspense  and  sense  of  insecurity  which  the  constant  apprehension  of 
debarkation  qf  French  or  Spanish  troops  upon  our  shores  was  the  means 
of  generating,  displayed  itself  sometimes  in  the  most  ludicrous  aspects. 
The  roll  of  a  mountebank's  drum  in  the  streets,  or  the  firing  off  of  their 
loaded  guns  by  the  homeward-bound  Indiamen  coming  up  the  river 
Thames,  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  tocsins  of  alarm,  and  the  loyal 
citizen  flew  to  his  musket,  to  defend  his  native  land.  Labouring  under 
the  constant  expectation  of  a  descent  upon  our  coasts,  the  government 
had  look-out  men  stationed,  and  beacon-fires  prepared  along  it.  One  of 
the  former  spread  a  panic  through  the  South  Eastern  counties  in  1758, 
by  announcing  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Two  Dutch  hoys  were  observed  from  the  Downs,  and 
mistaken  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  look-out  ship  for  Frenchmen.  The 
commodore  was  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  gave  chase  to  them,  in  the 
mean  while  sending  off  an  express  to  London  announcing  the  approach 
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of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Channel,  and  the  courier  circulating  the 
momentous  news  as  he  flew  along,  drew  forth  the  local  hands  of  militia 
and  loyal  volunteers,  and  created  g^at  alarm  in  London. 

Without  particularising  the  different  measures  which  thig  apprehension 
called  forth — as  camps  in  Hyde  Park,  and  fortifications  of  ihe  coas^ 
which  are  incidental  to  times  of  trouble — we  may  advert  to  the  rage 
which  the  people  themselves  displayed  for  playing  at  soldiers.  In  1757} 
an  act  was  passed  for  raising  a  militia  for  the  national  protection,  and 
although  we  are  not  disposed  to  weary  the  reader  with  statistics,  it  may 
serve  to  show  on  what  scale  this  force  was  organised,  if  we  gfive  the 
number  of  privates  which  each  county  was  required  to  furmsh  to  it : 


Bedfordshire 400 

Berkshire 560 

Buckin^hamsliire. 560 

Cambridgeshire 480 

Cheshire  and  Chester 560 

Cornwall 640 

Cumberland 320 

Derbyshire 560 

Devonshire  and  Exon „....  1600 

Dorsetshire  and  Poole. \  640 

Durham 400 

Essex 960 

Gloucestershire  and  Bristol 960 

Herefordshire 480 

Hertfordshire 560 

Huntingdonshire 320 

Kent  and  Canterbury.. ...» 960 

Lancashire. 800 

Leicestershire 560 

Lincolnshire  and  Lincoln « .  1200 

Middlesex  (Tower  Hamlets) 1160 

Ditto  (Rest  op 1600 

Monmouthshire 240 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 960 

Northamptonshire 640 

Northumberland,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick..... ,  560 

Nottinghamshire    and  Notting- 
ham   480 


Oxfordshire »r««r.r»»«.....^.«.  560 

Rutlandshire.... 198 

Shropshire...... ..^.....« 640 

Somersetshire 849 

Southampton,  county  and  town..  960 

Stafford  and  LiohfiekL 600 

Suffolk 960 

Surrey.... 800 

Sussex ,^^ 800 

Warwickshire  and  Warwick.. ....  6410 

Westmoreland. ....*... 240 

Wiltshire 800 

Worcestershire  and  Wbrorater. . .  560 

Yorkshire,  West  Bidmg.., 1240 

Ditto,  North  ditto 720 

Ditto,  Hull,  and  East  dftto 400 

Anglesea ^. ..........  80 

Brecknockshire. ......  .^....« 160 

Cardiganshire ^ ,..  120 

Carmarthenshire  and  town .......  200 

Carnarvonshire 80 

Denbighshire •. 280 

Flintshire 120 

Glamorganshire 360 

Merionethshire «.....*...  80 

Montgomeryshire ... ...,«... .-...  24© 

Pembrokeslure ,♦.. . .  160 

Badnorshire ., ^ 120 


Making  a  force  of  32,000  privates,  who  were  to  be  employed  m  home 
service  only,  and  to  be  amenable  for  the  most  part  to  the  civil  authority. 
By  a  later  act  of  parliament,  parties  "  drawn  for  the  militia"  were  allowed 
to  find  substitutes,  and  regular  agencies  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  the 
premium  in  1795  bemg  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  6d.  each,  and  subsequentiy,  1^  an 
act  which  passed  in  1779,  the  militia  force  throughout  the  kingdom  w«B 
doubled. 

Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  the  review  of  the  militia,  in  1759,  by  tfie 
king  in  person,  in  Hyde  Park,  and,  alluding  to  Lord  Orford,  their  colontf, 
describes  the  uniform  of  their  officers  as  "  scarlet,  feced  witii  blacl^  buff 
waistcoat,  and  gold  buttons.'* 

In  addition  to  the  militia  were  the  corps  of  volunteers— the  L<md 
Westminster  Volunteers,  the  light  Horse  Vohmteers,  and  local  bo£es 
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in  every  district  in  the  country — in  which  the  most  quiet  professions  and 

Sacific  trades  armed  themselves  to  a  man.  The  attorney-general  threw 
own  his  pen  and  took  up  the  sword  at  the  head  of  the  Temple  VoIoup 
teers,  and  Charles  Kemble  beg^  to  think  of  playing  the  warrior  in 
earnest  in  the  Westminster  Volunteers.  The  king  reviewed  them  iai 
great  form — the  fields  were  crowded  with  uniforms  of  grey,  blue,  red,  or 
green,  distinguisluDg  the  several  troops — the  streets  bristled  with  muskete 
and  rifles  on  the  respective  *^  field-days" — and,  on  Sundays,  the  volunteen 
marched  to  their  parish  church  with  thor  band  of  martial  music  at  ihdr 
head. 

Many  an  honest  tradesman  owed  his  downfal  to  this  warlike  mania. 
First  came  an  outlay  for  the  uniform — an  expensive  uniform  it  was  too^ 
by  the  way  ;  then  there  was  a  charge  for  the  cleaning  of  the  arms  bsJl 
accoutrements  ;  then,  decked  out  in  full  regimentals,  our  tradesman  hai 
to  repair  on  stated  days  to  exercise,  and  thus  the  shop  was  deserted,  and 
business  dwindled  down  till  the  ardent  volunteer  appeared  in  the  G(izette, 
not,  be  it  understood,  in  the  list  of  Military  Promotions,  but  in  that  eC 

'^  B pts.^     Cheerful  times  they  were,  nevertheless — ^the  sun  shining^ 

the  band  playing,  the  colours  flying,  and  ecstatic  urchins  shouting  from 
very  joy,  while  tiie  valiant  sons  of  Mercmry,  Thespis,  Themis,  and  Saxot 
Crispin — adopted  for  the  nonce  by  Mars---went  through  their  exercise* 
But,  ye  gods  of  war  and  vietoiTy  watch  over  and  guide  them,  lest  yon 
second  Miurlborough,  who  retails  rudilights  and  red-herrings  in  Shore- 
ditch,  or  that  gaudy  sergeant — bom  to  rival  Wolfe — ^who  is  a  dealer  ia 
tripe  and  trotters,  betray  his  calling,  and  talk  about  business  and  the 
shop !  Direct  their  evolutions,  or  perchance  the  tailor,  w1k>  never  handle^ 
a  heavier  weapon  than  a  needle,  may  ground  his  musket  upon  his  com- 
rade's toe,  ana  prevent  his  ^^  standing  at  ease;"  or  the  cheesemonger  next 
to  him  may  singe  the  whiskers  of  his  commanding  officer  with  the  charge 
he  is  cramming  into  the  barrel  of  his  gun !  The  duty  and  the  danger  ana 
over,  and  now,  off  to  the  dinner  of  your  corps,  brave  volunteers  I  Yo« 
have  distinguished  yourselves,  gentlemen,  to-day,  and  might  have  distin- 
guished yourselves  much  more,  had  an  enemy  dared  to  face  you— yov 
country  thanks  you.  Talkof  an  enemy,  indeed!  Ha!  ha!  It  was  probably 
from  respect  to  your  prowess — possibly  from  other  causes — that  the  French 
never  honoured  us  with  a  visit,  and  that,  at  the'  conclusion  of  the  war, 
your  forces  were  disbanded  without  having  had  a  skirmish  with  the  foe, 
notwithstanding  the  many  alarms  of  invasion  which  had  drawn  you 
shivering — with  cold,  and  chattering— of  glory,  from  your  beds  and 
counters. 

But  the  volunteers  must  not  be  laughed  at ;  independent  of  the  vanity 
which  may  have  enlisted  some  into  their  ranks,  there  was,  it  must  not  be 
denied,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  abroad,  and  an  enthusiastic  determination 
among  all  classes  to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes  against  the  foe. 

The  same  noble  spirit  was  evinced  in  the  subscriptions  set  on  foot  by 
the  City  of  London,  in  1759,  for  g^nting  bounties  to  seamen  and  lands- 
men who  would  join  the  king's  service,  in  addition  to  the  offer  of  the 
freedom  of  the  City  to  them,  after  a  service  of  three  years,  or  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  if  it  were  brought  to  a  close  earlier ;  and  in  the  sub- 
scription started  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Suffolk  for  buil^g  a  ship  of  the 
line,  in  1782,  which  soon  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds !     It  was  the  same  noble  spirit  that  actuated  other  cities  and 
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boroughs  to  follow  the  example  of  London,  and  offer  similar  **  bounties  ;** 
and,  in  1798,  it  again  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  "  free  gifts"  to  the 
government  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  On  January  the  30th, 
1798,  the  king  presented  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  privy  purse 
as  a  '^  free  gift ;"  in  September,  the  managers  of  several  provincial 
theatres  gave  a  benefit  for  the  same  fund  on  the  first  and  last  nights  of 
the  season ;  in  the  same  month,  a  subscription  opened  by  the  Bank  of 
England  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  the 
total  amount  thus  voluntarily  raised  was  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  by 
the  28th  of  September! 

The  bounties  offered  by  government  were,  in  1782 — for  every  able 
seaman,  five  pounds  ;  ordinary  seamen,  fifty  shillings  each ;  and  able- 
bodied  landsmen,  thirty  shillings  ;  which  was  increased  in  the  same  year 
by  an  additional  bounty  offered  by  the  East  India  Company,  of  three 
g^neas  each  to  able  seamen,  two  guineas  to  ordinary  seamen,  and  a 
guinea  and  a  half  to  landsmen,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  of  each 
class.  At  the  same  court,  this  munificent  company  ordered  three 
74-gun  ships  to  be  built  and  presented  to  the  king's  service.  The 
highest  bounty  ever  known,  amounted,  in  1793,  to  thirteen  pounds: 
namely,  five  pounds  from  government,  two  pounds  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, two  pounds  from  the  Charter  House,  two  pounds  from  the  Trinity 
House,  and  two  pounds  from  the  Jockey  Club. 

But  there  were  other  less  constitutional,  but  still  necessary,  ways 
reported  to  for  raising  the  forces  and  the  supplies.  Additional  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  every  imaginable  luxury,  and  additional  duties  upon 
articles  of  consumption  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1 787,  the  duty  on  shops,  or  "  Shop  tax,"  returned  to  the  revenue 
no  smaller  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
Scotland  paid  eight  hundred;  London  and  Westminster,  forty-two 
thousand  ;  Bath  and  Bristol,  one  thousand ;  and  the  other  cities,  towns, 
&c.,  of  England,  fifty-seven  thousand. 

In  1798,  the  following  list  of  Assessed  Taxes  is  given  on  the  face  of 
the  Collector's  receipt : 

Commutation  Tax. 

Old  Window  Tax. 

House  Tax. 

Additional  Duty  on  Inhabited  Houses. 

Male  Servant. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Horse  for  Riding,  &c. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Further  Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Horse  for  Agriculture,  &c. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Carriage  with  Four  Wheels. 

Carriage  with  Two  Wheels. 

Taxed  Cart. 

Dog. 

Twenty  per  Cent,  on  the  above  Taxes. 

Stamp  for  Receipts. 

Clock. 

Gold  Watch. 

Silver  or  Metal  Watch. 
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The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  regular  army  by  this  time  would 
scarcely  be  credited  were  they  not  recorded  by  an  authority  so  trustworthy 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  thus  describes  them  in  an  article  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Edinburgh  fVeekfy  Journal  of 
January  the  10th,  1827  : 

''  No  science  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  a  commis« 
sion  in  the  army  :  no  term  of  service  as  a  cadet,  no  previous  experience 
whatever — the  promotion  went  on  equally  unimpeded  ;  the  boy  let  loose 
from  school  last  week  might,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  be  a  field-officer, 
if  his  friends  were  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  money  and  influence.  Others 
there  were  against  whom  there  could  be  no  complaint  for  want  of  length 
of  service,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  see  how  their  experience  was 
improved  by  it.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  commission  to  be 
obtained  for  a  child  in  the  cradle  ;  and,  when  he  came  from  college,  the 
fortunate  youth  was  at  least  a  lieutenant  of  some  standing  by  dint  of 
fair  promotion.  To  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  abuses,  commissions  were 
in  some  instances  bestowed  upon  young  ladies,  when  pensions  could  not 
be  had.     We  knew  ourselves  one  fair  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of  captain 

in  the Dragoons,  and  was,  probably,  not  much  less  fit  for  the  service 

than  some  who,  at  that  period,  actually  did  duty;  for,  as  we  have  said, 
no  knowledge  of  any  kind  was  demanded  from  the  young  officers :  if 
they  desired  to  improve  themselves  in  the  elemental  parts  of  their  pro- 
fession, there  were  no  means  open,  either  of  direction  or  instruction.  But) 
as  a  zeal  for  knowledge  rarely  exists  where  its  attainment  brings  no 
credit  or  advantage,  the  gay  young  men  who  adopted  the  military  profes* 
sion  were  easily  led  into  the  fashion  of  thinking  that  it  was  pedantry  to 
be  master  even  of  the  routine  of  the  exercise  which  they  were  obliged  to 
perform.  An  intelligent  sergeant  whispered  from  time  to  time  the  word 
of  command,  which  his  captain  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  known 
without  prompting,  and  thus  the  duty  of  the  field-day  was  huddled  over 
rather  than  performed." 

We  also  have  living  portraits  embalmed  in  the  works  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding,  which  show  the  state,  not  only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the 
navy  and  the  church — witness  their  Weazels  and  Bowlings,  their  Trulli- 
bers  and  Shuffles. 

The  severity  exercised  in  the  army  at  this  time  was  excessive,  although 
certainly  justified  to  some  extent  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  discipline 
during  the  wars;  but  what  could  the  poor  private  expect  from  such  officers 
as  Scott  has  described,  full  of  caprice  and  arrogance  enhanced  by  sud- 
denly finding  themselves  in  a  position  to  command,  and  void  of  experience 
or  knowledge  of  their  duties?  We  find,  in  1784,  a  Captain  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  commander  of  a  fort  in  Africa,  so  zealous  on  this  point, 
that  on  a  prisoner,  one  Kenneth  Murray  Mackenzie,  a  deserter,  effectibg 
his  escape,  he  ordered  the  sentry  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time  to  receive 
fifteen  hundred  lashes,  and,  on  the  runaway  being  found,  he  was,  by  the 
orders  of  his  captain,  tied  to  a  cannon  and  blown  to  pieces.  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  the  captain  was,  on  December  the  10th,  1784,  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  the  murder. 

To  secure  hands  for  the  army  and  navy,  bodies  of  men  were  organised 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  recruiting  service,  namely,  *'  kidnappers"  for 
the  army,  and  "  press-gangs"  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  navy. 
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The  kidnappers  were  not  kept  so  much  for  the  regukr  armj — it  was 
the  East  India  Company's  agents  who  had  regular  depots  in  town  zead^ 
to  receive  the  victims.  That  tiiis  service  was  not  very  lawfully  perfocmeJ^ 
we  may  judge  by  the  complaints  made  of  the  practices  resorted  to  m 
these  crim ping-houses.  Thus,  a  man  was  found  dead  in  Chancery4an«;. 
when  it  was  <£scovered  that  he  had  met  his  death  in  attempting^  to  escape 
through  the  skylight  of  aa  East  Indian  depot  £or  recruits ;.  at  ai^tlb»r 
time  mysterious  funerals  at  night  were  noticed  in  Saint  Bride's  chiireh»- 
yard,  in  Fleet-street,  and,  no  entries  being  made  ia  the  register,,  it  was 
loond  upon  inquiry  that  the  bodies  w«re  brought  from  another  depot  io; 
the  neighbourhood,  where  numbers  of  recruits  who  had  been  kidnappedi 
were  imprisoned,  previous  to  a  secret  shipment  to  India.  Even  De  Foe^. 
on  a  journey  into  the  West  of  England,  only  escaped  by  stratagem  ^m* 
an  attempt  made  to  kidnap  him. 

But  we  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  proceedings  of  tbs  kidnappers  fromi 
the  British  (razette  and  Sunday  Monitor  of  August  the  4th,  1782 : 

"  Wednesday  evening  one  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  was  discovered! 
near  Leicester-fields  that  ever  disgraced  any  civilised  country.  A  youn^ 
lad  was  perceived  running  from  thence  towards  the  Hay  market,  and  twor 
or  three  fellows  running  after  him,  crying,  "  Stop  thief!"  Some  of  tb& 
passengers  no  sooner  stopped  him  as  such,  than  he  told  them  he  was  nor 
thief,  but  had  been  kidnapped  by  his  pursuers,  who  had  chained  him  ia*  m 
cellar  with  about  nine  more,  in  order  to  be  shipped  off  for  India  ;  ani^ 
that  he  had  made  his  escape  so  hx  by  mere  desperation,  swearing  he. 
would  run  the  first  tlurough  with  &  penknife  he  held  open  in  his  Imnd.. 
The  youth  was  instantly  liberated,  and  the  whole  fury  of  the  popuLaflft 
fell  on  his  kidnapping  pursuers,  one  of  whom  was  heartily  ducked  in.  the 
Mews  pond.  All  the  remaining  youths  were  taken  foom  the  place  oi 
eonfinement,  by  the  intervention  of  the  populace.  Those*  robbers  o£ 
human  flesh,  it  seems,  not  only  intoxicate  country  lads  till  they  can>  eonr 
fine  them,  but  have  been  known  to  stop  people  in  the  streets,  and  eanr^ 
them  to  their  horrid  dens  under  the  various  pretences  of  [their]  being 
deserters,  pickpockets,  &c.  They  likewise  attend  register  offices^  and 
hire  raw  youths  there  for  servants^  whom  they  immediately  confine,  aad 
sell  them  either  to  the  military  or  to  the  India  kidnapping  eontractostt 
The  master  of  this  infamous  house  behaved  in  a  most  insolent  manner 
before  Justice  Hyde,  and  was  committed  to  the  watchhouse  blajok-hoio 
tiil  this  day  at  eleven  o'plock,  when  he  is  to  be  re-examined." 

We  learn  two  facts  from  this  extract.  In  the  first  place,  it  isgrartafyiag 
to*  observe  that  the  system  of  kidnapping  was  not  openly  recognised^,  but 
seems  to  have  been  treated  as  unlawM:  and^  by  another  passage  we  find 
that  it  was  not  only  for  the  East  Indian  military  secviee  tlmt  it  was 
resorted  to^  but  that  the  wretched  victims  were  sometimes  sold  into  a  kind 
aS  slovay.  The  practice  still  continued  also  of  kidnapping  and  seUing 
country  youths  to  the  captains  of  trading  yessels<  to'  Amenca,  W'liio  agpaiit 
di^osed  of  them  for  a  series  of  years  to  planters  in  Pennsylvania  andktiM 
o<fier  Korth  American  colonies,  wiiere  their  eondition  of  bondage  koi 
been  feelingly  told  in  tho  well-kmown  '^  Adventures  of  aox  IJjsfotiBiate 
Toang  Nofelemaa,** 
A  very  similar  oecunvnce  to  l^t  (poofted  happened-,  is  the  same  ndgkr 
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bourhood,  six  years  afterwards,  and  is  thus  recorded  in*  tiiB  Craftsman 
of  January  the  5th,  1788  : 

"  Saturday  evening,  aftout  nine  o'clock,  a  most  uncommon  scene 
presented  itself  near  Charing  Cross,,  viz.,  a  young  man  about  eighteen,  in 
his  shirt,  with  a  hot  poker  in  his  hand,  running  full  speed,  and  two 
crimps  pursuing  him,  crying  out  *  Murder !'  and  '  Stop  thief !'  It  seems 
the  lad  being  obstreperous,  had  been  put  to  bed  about  eight  o'clock  £di? 
security,  but  that  after  forcing  open  the  chamber  door,  he  rushed  into  the 
tap-room,  and  seizing  the  poker  that  was  then  in  the  fire,  defended  hinm 
self  against  upwards  of  a  dozen  crimps  and  others,  some  of  whom,  were 
much  bruised.  The  lad  was  stopped  in  Saint  Martin's-lane,  but  sooft 
rescued  by  the  populace,  who  had  the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing 
one  of  the  kidnappers  severely  drubbed  by  a  butcher,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  young  lad  but  a  short  time  ago.  The 
former  had  been  met  with  coming  out  of  a  register  office,  and  trepanned 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  a  letter  to  the  house  where  he  had  been 
detained." 

After  this,  we  may  almost  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  milder  atrocities  of 
the  press-gangs,  which  picked  up  merchant-seamen  (whose  wages — fronl 
45s.  to  55s.  per  month  in  1776 — from  the  scarcity  of  them,  were  high  in 
comparison  with  the  rates  in  the  royal  navy),  and,  even,  if  the  press  were 
very  "  hot,"  landsmen  were  seized  and  carried  oflF,  if  in  London,  to  the 
tender  oflF  the  Tower,  for  the  naval  service.  Such  paragraphs  as  the  one 
we  here  copy  from  the  "  Historical  Chronicle"  of  the  Gentleman's  Men 
gazinefoT  February,  1754,  were  at  that  time  common  : 

"  Impress  warrants  being  issued  out,  the  press  was  very  brisk  at 
Cowes,  and  in  the  harbour,  and  a  great  many  useful  hands  were 
picked  up." 

Another  extract  from  Lhyd^s  Evening  Post  and  English  Chronich 
of  January  the  29th,  1777,  will  show  that  there  existed  some  competition 
between  the  press-gangs  and  the  kidnappers  : 

"  Yesterday  a  terrible  aflray  happened  at  a  public-house  near  Ratcliffii 
Highway  between  a  party  of  kidnappers  and  a  press-gang.  The  quarrei 
arose  about  enlisting  a  man  that  had  been  at  sea,  who^  upon  his  discovering 
to  a  sailor,  then  drinking  in  the  house,  the  artifices  maxle  use  of  to  trepan 
him,  and  declaring  his  preferring  the  sea  to  the  land  service,  the  honest 
tar  went  for  a  press-gang,  who  soon  decided  the  quarrel  by  giving  the 
kidnappers  a  hearty  drubbing." 

These  press-gangs  were  sometimes  of  still  greater  service ;  the  following 
is  no  isolated  case : 

"  On  Friday  night,  a  press-gang,  having  received  intelligence  of  a 
house  near  Foplar;  where  the  thieves  skulk  tSl  the  evening,  when  they 
commence  their  dlepredations,  went  very  unexpectedly,  and  surrounded 
the  house,  from  which  they  took  seventeen,  and  carried  them  away  to 
the  tender  a45  the  Tower."— Oi?rf^iVwA  Sptj^  September  the  21st,  1782, 

The  pathetic  scenes  attendant  upon  this  necessary  b«t  arbitrary  method 
of  manning  the  navy  were*  very  frequent  r  the  sailor  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  long  voyage*  was  subject  tO"  be  torn  from  his  i^tmily  and 
shipped  off  t0  ar  longer  eraise  or  a^  foreign  station  ;  homewardl-bound  siups^ 
coming  up  tiiie^  Chamiely  were*  Hoavdied!  and;  their  crews  carried^  awa^^  eitj 
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ft  sufficient  number  of  hands  being  left  to  navigate  the  vessel ;  families 
were  left  to  bewail  the  sudden  abstraction  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son^ 
or  a  brother;  women,  with  large  families  left  unprovided  for,  to  be 
received  in  the  streets,  the  workhouse,  or  the  gaol. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seaports,  contests  might  frequently  be 
Been  going  on  between  a  press-gang,  headed  by  a  petty  officer,  and  a 
merchant-seaman,  or  perhaps  a  landsman;  loud  altercations  in  the  streets 
between  the  press-gang  and  some  sailor  who  claimed  to  be  a  master, 
mate,  or  apprentice,  but  who  had  not  got  the  papers  with  him  which 
exempted  him  ;  and,  in  some  obscure  garret  in  a  sailor's  lodging-house, 
Jack  Tar  might  be  seen,  in  expectation  of  the  visit  of  a  press-gang, 
heating  a  poker  in  the  fire  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

But,  even  when  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  carried  off,  disarmed 
and  pinioned,  to  the  depot.  Jack  did  not  always  give  up  hope  or  resistance. 
Here  are  two  instances,  the  first  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1759  : 

"  May  14th. — Thirty  impressed  men  on  board  at  ender  at  Sunderland 
forcibly  made  their  escape.  The  bravery  of  the  leader  is  remarkable, 
who,  being  hoisted  upon  deck  by  his  followers,  wrested  the  halbert  from 
the  sentinel  on  duty,  and,  with  one  hand  defended  himself,  while,  with 
the  other,  he  let  down  a  ladder  into  the  hold,  for  the  rest  to  come  up, 
which  they  did,  and  overpowered  the  crew." 

"  June  22nd. — Was  the  hottest  press  for  seamen  on  the  Thames  that 
has  been  known  since  the  war  began — no  regard  being  paid  to  protections 
—and  upwards  of  two  hundred  swept  away.  The  crew  of  the  Prince  of 
fValeSy  a  letter  of  marque  ship,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  saved  themselves 
by  their  resolution." — Annual  Register  for  1758. 

The  royal  navy,  with  all  its  impressed  forces,  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  British  merchantmen,  and,  though 
whole  fleets  of  vessels  were  compelled  to  wait  at  the  outports  till  a 
frigate  came  to  protect  or  "  convoy"  them  on  their  voyage,  and  had  to 
lie  again  for  a  convoy  to  conduct  them  back,  French  or  Spanish  men-of- 
war  would  often  carry  off  some  richly-freighted  Indiaman,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  convoy  would  find  one  occasionally  missing  from  their 
flock,  which  had  sailed  too  wide  away  in  the  night,  and  been  carried 
into  port  by  the  foe.  To  retaliate  in  the  same  coin,  the  government 
permitted  private  individuals  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals,  and,  as  they  would  now  and  then  capture  a  valuable  ship  and 
cargo,  it  was  not  an  unprofitable  speculation,  and  was  eagerly  entered 
into,  either  by  individuals  or  "  Reprisal  Societies."  These  privateers, 
and  "  letters  of  marque,"  as  they  were  called  from  the  licenses  furnished 
to  them,  seem  to  have  been  slightly  given  to  piratical  practices,  as  in  the 
following  instance,  reported  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1 759  : 

"  April  3rd. — Two  gentlemen,  passengers  from  Holland,  lasded  at 
Margate.  They  affirih  they  were  in  the  evening  boarded  in  sight  of  the 
North  Foreland,  by  an  English  privateer  cutter,  whose  crew,  in  disguise, 
confined  the  captain  and  crew  of  their  vessel  in  the  cabin,  and  then 
plundered  it  of  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  demanded  the 
captain's  money,  and  took  what  the  passengers  had." 

In  1758,  the  number  of  privateers  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  French 
ship  dare  leave  the  harbours,  and  in  the  absence  of  legitimate  prizes,  they 
attacked  and  plundered  the  vessels  of  neutral  countries.      Thus,   "  a 
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Dutch  vessel,"  says  Smollett,  "  having  on  hoard  the  haggage  and 
domestics  of  the  Marquis  de  Pignatelli,  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Spain  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  boarded  three  times  successively  by 
the  crews  of  three  different  privateers,  who  forced  the  hatches,  rummaged 
the  hold,  broke  open  and  rifled  the  trunks  of  the  ambassador,  insulted 
and  even  cruelly  bruised  his  ofl&cers,  stripped  his  domestics,  and  carried 
off  his  effects,  together  with  letters  of  credit  and  a  bill  of  exchange." 

These  repeated  aggressions  upon  neutral  vessels  calling  forth  a  perfect 
tempest  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  a  bill  was  passed,  declaring  any 
vessel  of  less  burden  than  one  hundred  tons,  carrying  less  than  ten  three- 
pounders,  and  having  a  smaller  complement  than  forty  men,  ineligible  as 
a  privateer,  except  by  special  permission,  and  also  regulating  the  registry 
and  control  of  this  large  and  ill-conditioned  force. 

Apropos  of  privateers,  as  a  mere  trifling  matter,  but  yet  peculiar  to 
the  time,  we  find  in  a  long  list  of  them  the  &vourite  names  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  The  Charming  Polly,  Lovely  Sukey,  Pretty  Peggy^ 
Sweet  Sally,  Lovely  Nancy,  Miss  Betty,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  both  in  the  Hsts 
of  shipping  and  of  marriages  in  the  magazines  of  the  time,  we  find  these 
now  vulgar  contractions  or  corruptions  of  female  names.  This  by  the 
way,  as  a  specimen  of  defunct  tastes. 

The  newspapers  of  the  last  century  teem  with  evidences  of  foreign  war. 
The  arrival  of  **  the  Convoy  from  the  West  Indies"  is  as  regularly 
chronicled  (and  with  much  more  of  significant  congratulation)  as  is  now 
the  arrival  of  the  West  India  mail ;  the  Gazette  is  crammed  with  des* 
patches  announcing  a  "  splendid  victory,"  or  **  glorious  action,"  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded,  divisions  of  prize-money,  and  sailings  of  fleets, 
journals  of  sieges,  embarkations  of  troops,  battles,  skirmishes,  engage- 
mentSi  and  captures.  Now  and  then  a  mutiny  breaks  out  among  the 
French  prisoners  who  are  lying  at  some  of  the  ports  waiting  for  an 
exchange  by  cartel ;  or  we  read  of  French  officers  breaking  their  paroles 
of  honour  and  escaping  home. 

These  French  prisoners,  of  whom  the  Universal  Magazine  of  October, 
1747,  says,  "  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  in  England,** 
deluged  the  market  with  fancy  articles — thread  papers,  made  of  Indian 
straw,  pincushions,  work-boxes,  hair  chains,  toys,  and  a  hundred  different 
articles  of  bijouterie,  by  which  they  contrived  to  earn  a  trifle  to  carry 
home  when  the  cartel  was  arranged  between  the  two  nations,  and  they 
were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  English  prisoners.  These 
articles,  which  used  to  crowd  the  sideboards  of  our  grandsires,  were  a 
part  of  the  curiosities  incidental  to  the  continued  wars  of  the  last  century, 
and  we  must  find  them  a  corner  in  our  museum  accordingly. 
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'a  HI8TOBT. 

Who  JBay  s  we  mufit  ? 
Our  own  hard  fates. 
We  make  those  fates  ocirse3(?e8«— Djktsusk; 

I. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  AND  ITS  CLOSE. 

"  It  is  a  subject,"  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  "  upon  which  I  am  anxious  that 
we  should  agree.  My  aunt  Sefton,  yau  J^now,  always  predicted  that 
Henry  would  be  a  great  man ;  .and  he  should  commence  life  accordingly." 

*^  Then,  .perhaps,  iny  dear,  you  intend  sending  him  forth,  at  once,  as  a 
gecretary  of  state— or,  pisobabj^,  a  bikho|>  ?" 

'^  You  laiow,  Mr.  Pigott,  that  I  intend  nothing  of  the  Mnd ;  but  I  do 
Haink  'we  might  educate  him  f^r  the  Bac" 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  should  be  sorry  to  oppose  your  wishes  in  anything, 
and  particularly  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  boy  ;  and  least  of  all 
when  you  express  yourself  with  such  commendable  precision.  Educate 
IB  the  proper  word.  He  has  passed  the  age  of  tuition,  and  must  now  be 
educated.  But  to  educate  him  for  the  Bar,  According  to  the  usual  routine, 
«iv>uld  be  a  more  expensive  process  than  our  hmited  means  will  permit. 
It  might  be  more  prudent  (if  they  would  receive  him  with  a  moderate 
premium)  to  place  him  in  die  ofi&ce  of  my  friends  Messrs.  Dangerfield 
and  Pounce.  Their  extensive  county  business  would  give  him  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  law ;  and,  if  he  fell  into  our  views,  and  showed 
tabnts  for  the  profession,  we  could  enter  him  at  the  Temple  somewhat 
later,  and  in  su£5cient  time  he  would  be  called  to  the  Ban  I  wish  to 
consult  them  also  as  to  an  insurance  upon  my  life,  and  to-moiarow  I  will 
take  Henry's  pony  and  ride  over  to  see  them." 

Mrs.  Pigott  looked  at  her  husband  with  grateful  kindness^  and  by  a 
gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  acknowledged  his  participation  in  her  wishes. 

They  were  then  residing  at  Abbey  Grange,  not  far  from  the  borough 
(£  Stoke  Dotterell — a  place  so  well  known  in  the  annals  of  electioneerings 
iihat  it  is  unnec^sary  to  say  in  what  county  it  is  situate. 

The  house,  which  they  had  occi^ed  for  some  years,  was  built  uponithe 
site,  .and  partly  from  the  ruins,  of  a  conventual  establishment  of  which 
all  other  traces  had  long  since  disappeared.  Though  not  large,  it  com- 
prised a  centre  and  two  gabled  wings,  and  was  lighted  chiefly  by  oriel 
windows.  A  small  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  separated  it  from 
the  road,  and  behind  it  there  was  a  convenient  extent  of  garden;  but, 
with  all  this,  it  was  more  picturesque  than  commodious,  and  was  let  at  a 
very  easy  rent. 

Mr.  Pigott  had  suflFered  reverses  in  his  worldly  affairs — some  of  them 
attended  with  very  painful  circumstances, — and  at  present  his  principal 
means  of  subsistence  were  derived  from  a  moderate  income  which  de- 
pended upon  his  own  life. 

His  family  was  fortunately  not  very  large.     It  consisted  only  of  his 
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wife,  a  son,  and  deuaghter^-tthe  good  tand  emk  SB^saHa  of  luB  Eden  jof 
doratestic  hap|nness. 

Hemy,  ^sdw)  was  a  year  older  than  his  ^ifiter,  was  spannglj  endowied 
wifdi  the  qualities  winch  4i8ually  engage  afieddon,  and  yet,  wkh  an  incon* 
flistency  that  often  seems  to  sway  the  feeHngs  of  mankind,  there  waeo 
persons  who  were  much  attached  to  htm.  This,  iperhaps,  was  owing  ,to 
a  certain  superficial  appearance  of  amiability — ^to  that  great  charm,  xm 
man  or  woman,  a  pleasant  voice — and  to  an  outward  aspect,  which,  af 
long  as  ft  was  in  a  state  of  repose,  was  not  un£etsciQating.  His  £gim 
was  graceful  and  active;  his  complexion  clear  and  pale;  his  eyes^dask  - 
blue,  usually  quiet,  but  capable  of  a  strong  expression  both  of  anger  axid 
of  hate. 

His  sister  Helen  was  one  of  those  lovable  specimens  of  humanity  who 
have  so  often  been  described  as  angels.  What  is  distinctly  meant  by  an 
angel  on  such  occasions  we  -do  not  very  dearly  conceive;  we  prefer  say- 
ing that  she  was  the  promise  of  a  sensible  and  kind-hearted  woman ;  a 
being  that  we  can  more  readily  comprehend,  and  may  often  equally 
regard  as  the  embodiment  of  a  guardian  spiirit. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  with  which  we  have  commesioed  our  story, 
Mrs.  Pigott  and  her  husband  beid  a  secood  council. 

^'  You  must  certaudy  have  seen,"  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  as  she  composed 
herself  to  rest,  "  that  Henry  is  clever." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Mary,"  replied  her  husband,  "but  you  £orgetihat  there 
are  many  clever  men  at  the  Bar  wbo  never  shace  its  prises,  and  rarely 
even  its  briefs.     However,  we  will  do  all  we  ca.n  for  liim,  and  must  hope 
that  his  career  may  be  happier  than  his  father's." 
"  You  have  not  been  very  unhappy,  Edmund  ?" 
'*  I  have  had  cares,  Mary,  of  which  you  have  never  known." 
**  But  ought  I  not  to  have  known  tliem  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  ought.  But  we  will  not  talk  of  it  bow.  I  must  be  up 
betimes,  and  shall  require  all  the  sleep  I  can  get." 

The  fbUowing  morning,  after  an  early  breakGEtst,  be  jode  over  to  Ilbury, 
and  was  soon  closeted  with  Mr.  Pounce,  to  wbom  the  misoeUaaeong 
business  of  a  very  extensive  concern  was  usually  confided. 

Mr.  Pounce  ran  through  a  long  course  of  common-places  on  iihe  ^s- 
advantages  of  an  overcrowded  profession,  and  the  necessity  oi  a  good 
legal  connexion,  or  of  commanding  talent,  or  even  of  both,  and  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Pigott  with  the  equally  common-place  assurance  of  his  per- 
&ct  confidence  in  the  talents  of  bis  son,  and  in  his  ultimate  success. 

The  premium  to  be  paid  upon  his  admission  into  the  office  having  been 
agreed  upon,  Mr.  Pounce  (who  was  agent  for  *'  The  Lawyers'  Indis- 
putable Assurance  Company")  next  informed  Mr.  Pigott  as  to  the  annual 
cost  of  the  insurance  upon  his  life,  and  be  determined  to  {provide  for  it^ 
on  his  return  home,  by  making  such  alterations  in  his  expenditure  a« 
migbt  be  necessary. 

As  he  rode  towards  the  Crrange  the  weatioer  appeared  threatening,  and 
he  took  a  shorter  way  across  the  common,  which  led  past  a  solitary  inn 
called  the  Hunter's  Lodge, 

It  was  a  bare-looking,  scpiare  house,  standing  on  the  highest  gronaiA 
cf  an  extenwve  heath,  and  was  flanked  and  enclosed  at  the  back  by  ^a 
Knall  quadrangle  of  stables  and  sheds,  of  wbidd  the  thatch  was  blackened 
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W  time  and  weather,  while  before  them  lay  heaps  of  rank  manurey 
like  islands  floating  in  the  dark  fluid  they  had  themselves  produced. 
Though  its  occupants  were  considered  decent,  industrious  people,  it  had 
something  in  its  aspect  of  the  squalor  and  neglect  which  usually  indicate 
the  abode  of  idleness  and  crime.  If  it  was  occasionally  refreshed  by  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  the  effect  (from  its  exposed  situation)  was  soon  de- 
stroyed, and  it  again  looked  as  comfortless  as  ever.  One  or  two  stunted 
trees,  that  seemed  to  be  dying  a  lingering  death,  served  to  add  to  its 
appearance  of  desolation ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  lessened  its 
dulness  was,  that  every  foot  or  bridle-path  across  the  common  seemed  in 
some  way  to  pass  near  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  picture  it  to  the  reader,  because  it  will  be  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  of  our  incidents. 

Stopping  in  front  of  this  dreary  habitation,  "  Is  he  alive?"  asked  Mr. 
Pigott,  addressing  a  woman  who  stood  at  the  door. 
**  He  is  alive,"  she  replied,  "  and  that's  all." 
"I  hope  he  has  had  every  attention." 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him,"  answered  the  woman,  "  but  he's 
past  human  help." 

"He  seemed  strangely  altered,"  continued  Mr.  Pigott.  **If  he  had 
not  brought  some  facts  to  my  recollection" — and  here  he  involuntarily 
sighed — *'  I  should  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  was  the  same  man. 
Does  he  ever  ask  for  me  ?" 

"  For  the  last  six  hours,"  said  the  woman,  "  he  has  not  spoken  at  all." 
After  this  short  colloquy  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  turmng  his 
pony's  head,  proceeded  homewards. 

The  weather,  as  he  had  apprehended,  became  worse.  He  had  to 
encounter  a  heavy,  driving  rain,  and  the  small  steed  he  rode  having 
stumbled  over  a  low  furze-bush,  he  fell  heavily  from  the  saddle,  and  lay 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

When  he  recovered,  the  pony  was  grazing  at  his  side,  and,  remounting 
it,  he  was  soon  by  his  own  hearth,  relating  to  his  family  the  successful  result 
of  his  negotiations.  But  he  felt  chilled  by  having  lain  so  long  upon  the 
wet  ground ;  this  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  conversation  with  which  our  story  commenced,  he 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Stoke  Dotterell. 

<«  Whose  is  that  other  funeral,  Thomas  ?"  said  a  young  man,  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Pigott's  mourners,  addressing  himself  to  the  sexton. 

"  It's  only  a  pauper  funeral,  Sir  Jonah.  It's  the  man  that  died  up  at 
the  Hunter's  Lodge.  They  say  he  was  formerly  an  attorney's  clerk  in 
this  town,  but  I  don't  hear  of  anybody  that  could  rightly  recollect  him." 
"  Strange  !"  said  the  inquirer,  as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage.  "  If 
my  father's  papers  tell  the  truth,  this  was  the  only  mortal  evidence  that 
remained;  and  Mr.  Pigott  himself  dies  at  the  moment  when  (myself 
consenting)  he  might  have  lived  undisturbed  by  any  further  annoyance." 
On  his  return  home  he  carefully  sealed  up  the  papers  he  had  referred 
to,  and  deposited  them  with  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates. 

It  was  observed  that  Henry  did  not  seem  much  affected  by  his  father's 
death.  But  the  outward  manifestations  of  grief  are  so  various  and  un- 
certain, that,  even  with  the  whole  story  of  his  life  before  us,  we  should 
hesitate  before  we  attributed  his  apparent  indifference  to  insensibility  of 
the  loss  he  had  sustained. 
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Of  its  effect  upon  his  future  career,  the  first  intimation  was  received  in 
a  dry-looking  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Pigott  by  Messrs.  Dangerfield  and 
Pounce.  It  was  written  in  that  sharp  and  painfully-distinct  hand  which 
make  the  not-always-agreeable  communications  of  an  attorney  so  unmis* 
takable,  and  it  enclosed  their  account  "  ag*  deceased,^'  at  the  same  time 
informing  Mrs.  Pigott,  "  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,"  that  they  could  not 
make  any  alteration  in  *'  the  terms  agreed  upon,"  and  "  must  therefore 
consider  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  Mr.  Henry  as  cancelled." 

And  thus  perished  the  hopes  of  another  aspirant  to  the  Woolsack. 

II. 

DELIBERATION,  AND  DEPARTURE. 

Mrs.  Pigott's  position  was  greatly  altered  by  her  husband's  death. 

With  the  exception  of  a  property  scarcely  yielding  three  hundred  a 
year,  and  partly  dependent  upon  rents,  which  had  been  settled  upon  her- 
self at  their  marriage,  his  income  passed  at  his  decease  to  a  sister  who 
was  residing  in  Italy ;  and  even  the  small  sum  remaining  to  his  widow 
would  be  diminished,  for  a  year  or  two,  by  the  payment  of  debts.  Of  her 
own  she  had  little.  She  was  also  without  friends  who  could  aid  her  in 
her  projects  for  the  advancement  of  her  son,  even  with  their  advice.  Mr. 
Pigott  had  been  of  retired  habits  ;  a  reading,  dreamy,  nervous  person  ; 
kindly  affectioned,  but  so  reserved  that  very  few  of  his  acquaintances 
could  ever  become  intimate  with  him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  Stoke  Dotterell  afforded  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  whole  of  its 
society  was  restricted  to  about  a  dozen  families,  divided  as  usual  by 
politics,  jealousies,  and  religion ;  so  that  Henry  himself,  with  the  greater 
accessibility  of  youth,  had  only  two  close  friends — Sir  Jonah  Foster,  who 
had  just  attained  his  majority,  and  Blake  Whitmore,  the  son  of  a  country 
solicitor. 

They  were  of  very  different  dispositions  and  characters,  and  were  we 
disposed  to  enlighten  our  readers  with  our  own  reflections,  we  might 
speculate  upon  the  unsympathetic  materials  of  which  friendships  are  often 
made. 

Blake  Whitmore  was  one  of  those  happy  natures  which  not  even  the 

Eractice  of  a  country  attorney  could  spoil.  He  was  frank,  cheerful,  and 
igh-principled ;  and  self-cultivation,  superadded  to  a  tolerable  education, 
had  strengthened  his  natural  talents  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
formation. 

Sir  Jonah  Foster  was  considered  by  most  of  his  acquaintance  as  a  very 
unattractive  person.  In  all  he  said  there  was  a  tone  of  morbid  sarcasm, 
and  his  views  of  society  were  tinctured  by  much  of  the  misanthropy  which 
is  usually  peculiar  to  age  and  disappointment.  He  occasionally  performed 
acts,  apparently,  of  generosity ;  but  there  was  something  ungratifying 
even  in  his  favours ;  a  questionable  phrase,  or  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
manner  of  presentation,  often  made  them  grating,  rather  than  grateful, 
to  the  feelings  of  their  recipients.  Many  insinuated  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  Henry  Pigott  that  his  friend  was  a  baronet  of  good  fortune,  the 
owner  of  Abbey  Grange,  and  the  possessor  of  considerable  local  influence, 
and  that  Sir  Jonah's  regard  in  return  was  propitiated  by  dexterous 
flattery. 


Senoas  and  frequent  weze  tiw  convenstkms  betweea  Semry  Bud  liis 
£smily  as  io  iheir  fatnre  plans,  and,  as  must  ^nerallj  h»ppen  when  the 
means  are  inadequate  to  the  ends  proposed,  thej  usnallj  finished  ^wery 
iBiBatisfiEictorilj. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  his  mot^Rfr  had  repeated,  sot  ior  iO^ 
first  time,  how  painful  it  would  be  to  leave  a  place  yMck  her  hushsmd 
bad  brought  into  sueh  perfect  order,  and  to  which,  on  many  accounts,  dK 
was  so  much  attadied,  the  following  letter  was  laid  before  ber : 

"Knight's  Carey,  15th  September. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Pigott, — As  the  friend  of  your  son,  may  I  request  that 
you  will  continue  to  occupy  Abbey  Grange,  free  of  rent,  as  long  as  you 
may  think  it  desirable.  I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  it  in  its  present  state 
of  repair,  aud  shall  give  directions  to  my  agent  accordingly,  at  the  same 
time  desiring  him  not  to  call  upon  you  for  the  rent  wldoh  will  become 
due  at  Michaelmas. 

"  With  my  best  remembrances  to  your  family  icircle, 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Pigott, 

^*  Very  faithfully  3roure, 

"  Jonah  Foster." 

"  There !"  <5ried  Henry,  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  "  I  always  «iul 
that  Sir  Jonah  was  a  good-bearted  fellow;  his  offer  is  promptly  and 
handsomely  made,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it." 

^'  Impossible !  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  to  li<re  here  with 
•ur  present  reduced  means  would  be  a  constant  and  painful  effort  to  keep 
up  appearances.  You  have  still  to  be  put  forward.  Live  how  I  might, 
I  >oould  do  little  to  assist  you,  my  dear  Henry^  and  liviug  here  I  coold  do 
nothing." 

^  Don't  think  of  that.  I  have  a  perfect  eonfidenoe  in  myself  and  iBf 
prospects,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  assist  i/ou,  rather  than  encroach  upon 
your  limited  means." 

This  was  said  in  sincerity.  Henry  Pigott  was  essentially  selfish,  taaid 
it  is  often  one  of  the  attributes  of  such  a  disposition  to  be  sanguine  as  to 
the  future.  It  believes  that  all  things  are  to  happen  as  it  wishes,  becaaw 
it  thinks  they  ought. 

*^  And  pray,  Henry/'  asked  Mrs.  Pigott,  **  what  are  the  prospects  ia 
irhieh  you  have  so  much  confidence  ?" 

"  None,  certainly,"  repHed  her  son,  "  if  we  are  to  look  for  assistance  1» 
your  friends  in  London.  Only  think  of  that  grave  and  potent  citizen 
proposing  to  plaoe  me  with  an  upholsterer  or  an  engraver ! — both  weaUhy 
men,  forsooth,  and  *  deputies  of  their  wards  r  What  are  their  wealth  and 
jdheir  wards  to  me  ?  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall  be  in  pariiament  hefare 
«»ry  'of  the  three  will  even  have  risen  to  the  dull  digiiity  of  an  alderman.^ 

**  Well,  my  child,  don't  vex  yourself  about  it.  He  was  dw  oaaiy  vfhk^ 
4iofn  likely  to  advise  me ;  in  writing  to  him,  I  acted  for  the  best ;  and  I! 
expected  a  very  different  answer.     But  what  are  your  own  views  ?" 

"*<  If  I  cannot  be  a  great  lawyer,  I  will  he  a  great  merchant.  I  will  g» 
t«  Liverpool.  Blake  Whitmore  has  an  unde  there  ;  he  has  promised  tto 
give  me  a  letter  to  him ;  and  I  intend  to  set  out  to-morrow.  He  teik  joe 
that  tndess  I  wish^  hy  seven  years'  servitude,  to  gain  i^e  freedom  of  ttlie 


lKU*ough,  there  are  offices  where  a  shorter  fipprentioecifaip  is  fiufficieot,  and 
where  I  might  have  a  salary  that  would  help  materially  to  maintain  me." 

'^Sinoe  oircumstances,"  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  ^^compel  us  ito  change  the 
career  I  had  marked  out  for  you,  I  do  not  think  that  your  plan  is  a  had 
one.     But  why  set  out  to-moirow  ?" 

*'  I  intended  to  do  so  ;  hui  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  set  out  at  aU^ 
unless  you  show  morje  daspesition  to  meet  my  wishes." 

**  In  what  way,  my  dear  Henry,  have  I  done  otherwise  ?" 

"  Why,  as  regards  the  offer  of  Sir  Jonah.  You  don't  know,  mother, 
how  much  it  may  influence  my  more  distant  plans  ;  and  unless  you  re- 
main at  Abbey  Grange,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  I  will  do  nothing  ;  or, 
what  I  should  think  muc^  worse,  I  will  take  the  advice  of  your  city 
relation,  and  -turn  uphohterer.     Will  you  promise  me  ?" 

"  I  must  <;onfess,  Henry,  tlrat  I  neither  like  the  offer,  nor  the  way  in 
winch  it  is  made ;  btit  I  have  no  wish  in  life  but  for  my  children ;  and 
for  the  present,  then,  -we  will  make  -no  daange." 

Helen  had  listened  to  this  conversation  with  vaiions  feelings.  At  one 
part,  were  the  kind  offer  of  Blake  Whitmore  was  mentioned,  they  were 
of  deep  satisfaction. 

Soon  afterwards  he  called. 

'*  I  have  brought  you  the  letter,  Henry,"  said  Blake,  ***  and  I  am  oe««- 
tain  that,  if  it  be  possible,  my  Bncle  will  assist  you ;  but  I  regret  that  you 
are  to  leave  us.  I  shall  often  miss  you,  even  as  my  pupil  in  German  •$ 
and  am  afraid  that  you  will  forget  what  you  have  already  learnt." 

*'  I  am  afraid  so  too.  Can  you  give  me  anything  that  leould  take  wHk 
me  to  fix  my  interest  in  it." 

"Oive  him,"  said  Helen,  "your  line-for-line  translation  of  'Herman 
and  Dorothea.' " 

*' What!"H5ried  Henry,  -"the  English  Hexameters? 

Spare  me  1  for,  even  for  friendship,  would  that  be  too  great  an  infliction  t" 

Why  a  man  might  go  on  making  sudi  lines  as  this  for  ev«r.  llw 
daifficulty  is  not  in  writmg  English  hexameters,  but  in  iBnding  any  one  %e 
vead  them.  I  never  quite  entered  into  yom:  feelings  as  to  the  originaL 
What  are  its  points  of  attraction  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  the  most  purely  German  picture  «f 
-German  provincial  life  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  notice.  Then  I  like 
its  tone  of  domestic  affection.  I  envy  that  old  patriarch  the  regards  xd 
his  wife  and  children." 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  you  would  have  no  objection  to  be  at  the 
liead  of  a  tribe  yourself.     Am  I  not  right,  Blake  ?" 

*'  Yon  are  certainly  not  very  far  wrong.  But  I  -should  wish  to  make  a 
wife  the  partner  of  my  success  and  not  of  my  poverty  ;  and,  till  I  obtain 
one  or  two  .appointments  which  I  have  in  view — or  something  equivalenct 
— I  should  be  sorry  to  entangle  the  fortunes  of  such  a  woman  as  I  eoidd 
Jove,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one." 

Yet  he  was  doing  so,  though  unconsciously,  "even  then. 

^'  I  doubt  if  I  should  be  so  particular  myself,"  said  Henry. 

•"  iDo  not  speak  of  yourself  worse  than  you  Reserve,"  replied  Blake.  "  i 
toHeve  you  wwM," 
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«  And  do  you  think/*  inquired  Helen,  "that  Henry  has  a  fjur  cbanoe 
of  success?" 

"  Every  chance,  as  far  as  a  commencement  may  be  deemed  success. 
The  rest  he  must  achieve  for  himself." 

"  If  it  is  to  depend  upon  myself,"  resumed  Henry,  *'  I  have  no  fears 
whatever.     Why  should  I  ?     On  Monday  I  will  set  out." 

And  Monday  witnessed  his  6rst  departure  from  Abbey  Grange. 

III. 

I  say  it  though  he's  my  friend, — Sheridan. 

Among  the  moral  plague-spots  which  disfigured  the  social  state  of 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  few- 
more  fearful  than  the  mercantile  apprentice-life  of  Liverpool. 

The  rapid  rise  to  wealth  and  importance  of  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  inexhaustible  field  which  it  seemed  to  open  to  exertion  and  enter- 
prise, caused  the  great  sea-mart  of  the  north  to  be  regarded  at  that  time 
throughout  the  British  Empire  as  the  land  of  promise  which  has  now  to 
be  sought  for  in  distant  climates. 

Many  hundred  youths,  their  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
were  annually  sent  there,  and  at  an  age  so  ductile  it  was  a  position  of 
severe  trial.  In  some  counting-houses,  there  were  one  or  two  ;  in  some 
as  many  as  ten  or  twenty.  A  few  had  relations  in  the  town ;  many  not 
even  a  friend.  They  lived  in  such  lodgings  as  their  respective  means 
enabled  them  to  occupy.  As  long  as  they  attended  to  their  duties  at  the 
hours  appointed — and  the  post-office  regulations  of  those  days  often  de* 
tained  them  at  the  desk  till  nine  o'clock  at  night — few  of  their  masters 
ever  inquired  into  the  employment  of  their  time  elsewhere,  or  showed  any 
care  as  to  the  habits  they  might  fall  into.  Freed  from  occupations  more 
or  less  fatiguing  at  this  late  hour,  with  companions  as  unrestrained  as 
themselves,  some  of  whom  had  money  at  their  disposal,  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  gross  temptations  of  a  crowded  seaport,  they  were  led  into  habits 
of  dissipation  which  ended  in  the  death  of  some,  and  in  the  moral  and 
social  degradation  of  many.  Their  training  as  members  of  a  Christian 
community  was  never  thought  of,  or  so  little  regarded,  that  when  business 
required  it  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  was  considered  as  part  of  their  duty. 
In  most  instances  all  the  traditional  relations  between  master  and  appren« 
tice  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  or  were  laid  aside  as  something  too 
troublesome  to  be  attended  to. 

As  our  story  does  not  refer  to  living  persons  or  to  very  recent  times, 
and  as  we  write  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  we  do  not  say  what  the  ap- 
prentice-life may  be  at  present.  If  it  still  remains  as  we  have  described 
it^  the  account  of  heavy  responsibilities  disregarded  has  been  fearfully  in- 
creased, and  the  evil  itself  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

In  this  school  of  iniquity  Henry  Pigott  was  to  commence  his  career. 

He  found  Blake  Whitmore's  uncle  to  be  one  of  those  good,  easy  men 
who  take  things  pretty  much  as  they  come,  and  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves as  to  the  consequences.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  some  years; 
and  he  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  his  great  amusement  being  the 
cultivation  of  tulips  and  auriculas.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was 
not  rich.     His  reception  of  his  nephew's  friend  was  kind,  and  he  invited 
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him  to  stay  at  his  house  during  the  week  or  two  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  their  inquiries. 

Henry  took  the  invitation  in  the  larger  sense,  and  determined  that, 
for  a  fortnight,  he  would  try  his  chances  of  success.  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  should  have  done  nothing,  he  had  not  very  clearly  marked 
out  the  course  he  must  decide  upon. 

The  twelfth  day  had  passed  with  no  result ;  when,  on  their  walk  to 
town,  "  I  was  thinking,"  said  a  neighbour  who  had  joined  them,  "  that 
an  advertisement  which  I  have  just  been  reading  might  lead  to  something 
that  would  suit  your  young  friend." 

His  young  friend  looked  at  it,  and  thought  so  too,  and  he  went  at  once 
and  alone  to  the  party  it  referred  to. 

The  name  inscribed  upon  the  door-post  was  Alexander  MacNess  and 
Co. ;  and  Henry  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  tall,  handsome, 
dark-complexioned  person,  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  slight 
Scotch  accent,  who  seemed  to  measure  the  young  applicant  at  a  glance, 
and  to  be  greatly  amused  at  the  confidence  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit.  * 

There  was  something  in  the  promptness  and  self-possession  exhibited 
by  the  youth  who  stood  before  him  that  won  upon  the  strong-minded 
merchant ;  and  after  seeing  the  friend  to  whom  Henry  referred,  he  agreed 
to  receive  him  immediately  for  four  years,  on  terms  which  more  than 
realised  the  expectations  held  out  to  him  by  Blake  Whitmore. 

He  was  soon  initiated  into  the  routine  of  commercial  life,  and  made 
himself  so  rapidly  acquainted  with  his  duties  as  to  take  a  high  place  in 
the  confidence  of  his  employer. 

Amongst  the  other  loose  moralities  of  the  age,  Mr.  MacNess,  like  most 
of  his  brother  merchants,  made  no  scruple  of  devoting  his  Sunday  morn- 
ings— when  he  thought  it  necessary — to  his  daily  pursuits.  **  If  we 
do  nothing  worsey^  was  the  usual  seaative  to  his  conscience;  and  it  was 
a  comfortable  doctrine,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  guilt  may 
have  calmed  the  misgivings  even  of  a  Tawell  or  a  Fauntleroy. 

In  other  respects,  Henry  derived  advantages  from  his  employer's  good 
opinion.  Mr.  MacNess  was  unmarried,  and  his  young  favourite  had  an 
invitation,  almost  amounting  to  a  command,  to  dine  with  him  every 
Sunday.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  always  alone,  and  that  these 
Sundays  were  often  devoted  to  convivial  enjoyment ;  but,  compared  with 
the  manner  in  which  th^  day  was  spent  by  many  of  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, Mr.  MacNess*s  dinner-parties  were  a  privilege  and  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Though  an  uneducated  man  himself,  he  had  purchased  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive collection  of  books  with  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  Henry  had 
free  access  to  them. 

A  close  observer,  however,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  predicting 
that  the  name  of  Pigott  was  never  destined  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  had  talents,  but  they  were  not  the  talents  of  a 
man  of  business.  He  had  a  restless  and  undefined  ambition.  He  was 
inordinately  fond  of  various  and  desultory  reading.  However  else  his 
young  associates,  who  afterwards  attained  to  more  or  less  distinction  in 
mercantile  life,  may  have  employed  their  leisure,  it  was  certainly  not  as 
he  did.     He  may  have  had  more  talent  than  most  of  them,  but  in  the 
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walk  he  had  chosen  it  is  not  the  amount  of  talent  but  its  direction  wknsH 
constitutes  the  difference  between  failure  and  success.  There  mustr  be 
no  dallying  in  pleasant  by-paths.  The  road  lies  straight  before  us,  and 
the  cry  must  still  be  **  onward !"  "  A  man's  making  half  a  million  of 
money,"  said  Hazlitt,  **  may  not  be  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  thoisght  ia 
general.  It  is  oftener  owing  to  views  and  wishea  bounded  hut  constandji 
directed  to  one  particular  object^  We  must  admit  that,  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Pigott,  it  was  not  the  pursuit  he  would  have  selected,  but  in  any 
pursuit  there  would  have  been  the  same  want  of  concentrated  application. 
To  use  a  modern  phrase,  he  could  not ''  intensify.^*  His  mind  waff  essen- 
tially discursive.  He  could  take  a  rapid  flight,  but  he  could  not  remain 
long  on  the  wing.  The  difference  between  himself  and  his  companioiiB 
was  that  he  amused  himself  with  objects  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
when  his  hours  of  leisure  had  expired,  while  they  gave  their  leisure  to 
recreation,  and  gave  their  minds  only  to  work. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  He  was  seen  gesticulating  aff  he  walked^, 
and  when  suddenly  met  at  the  comers  of  streets,  was  heard  muttering 
strange  and  mcoherent  phrases  that  had  certainly  no  reference  to  the 
business  upon  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  This  arose  from 
his  having  joined  an  association  of  young  gentlemen  who  amused  them- 
selves with  private  theatricals,  and  had  they  remembered  their  parts, 
spoken  so  as  to  have  been  heard,  and  acquired  an  action  and  expression 
only  moderately  appropriate  to  the  characters  they  assumed,  they  might 
possibly  (and  it  was-  a  lofty  ambition)  have  equalled  the  second  asid  third- 
rate  performers  at  a  public  theatre.  As  it  was,  the  less  we  say  of  their 
acting  the  better. 

He  waff  also  a  pretty  constant  attendant  at  a  debating  society^  held  in 
a  room  attached  to  one  of  the  principal  hotels. 

It  was  conducted,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  by  an-  old  player,  wh«  is 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Thespian  recklessness  as  having  s^ent 
his  last  crown  in  purchasing  a  hare  for  supper,  and  having  to  sell  its  skin 
the  next  morning  to  pay  for  his  breakfast. 

This  veteran  in  life's  changes  usually  presided  at  the  discussions  he  had 
announced,  and  being  tall  and  thin,  and  of  a  somewhat  aristocratic  ex- 
terior, he  gave  to  the  proceedings  an  air  of  suitable  decorum. 

Henry  was  a  good  deal  rallied  by  some  of  his  companions  on  his  fond- 
ness for  such  a  resort,  and  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was  himself 
to  speak,  there  was  a  strong  muster  of  the  office  youth  prepared  to  wit^ 
ness  his  ^siilure. 

But  those  "who  came  to  scoff"  went  away  with  a  very  different  feel»- 
ing.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  fluent  delivery  ;  his  word^a  were  always 
ready  and  well-arranged  ;  he  made  some  telling  quotationff;  and  in  the 
language  of  the  press,  "  he  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  eontdnued 
cheering."  And  when  the  venerable  president  spoke  of  "-the  cloffe  rea- 
soning and  brilliant  eloquence  of  the  gentlieman  who^  had  so  ably  answered 
the  argnments  of  Mr.  Botherem,"  his  young'  eompanions  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  was  something  superior' to'themsdves^  though  not  exaotiff 
"o^them." 

^'He's  a  deevil  of  a  cntiej"  said  9  Scotch  lad,  of  whom'  there  w«re 
many  present ; — ^^'he's  a  dewil'  of  a  critic,  bufr  he^ll  never  be  muekl^of  a 
merchant;" 
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The  young  orator  looked  forward  with  some  fear  to  his  meeting  witk 
"ihi.  MacNesfl  the  following  morning  ;  hut  the  man  of  business  had  natr 
yet  heard  how  his  derk  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  himself^  ainl 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  a  very  different  subject.  He  had  received  m 
letter  by  that  day's  post,  acquainting  him  with  the  death  of  one  of  his 
oldest  friends,  a  wealthy  timber-merchant,  who  had  been  overturned  in 
an  open  carriage  between  Bangor  and  Carnarvon,  and  for  whose  family 
he  had  to  act  as  sole  executor. 

When  Henry,  in  his  finest  and  most  careful  writing,  opened  a  page  in 
the  ledger  for 

THE  ESTATE  OP  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BEDFYNE, 

he  Uttle  thought  how  much  it  was  to  influence  his  individual  destinies- 
Indeed,  at  the  moment,  as  was  often  the  case,  his  thoughts  were  else* 
where ;  for  by  the  same  post  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from 
his  mother*. 

There's  TUithing.  in  it — as  we  often  ungratefully  say,  after  exhausting^ 
the  contents  of  that  daily  encyclopaedia  our  morning  paper — ^but  we  copy 
it  notwithstanding,  as  some  of  the  names  it  mentions  may  again  come 
before  us.  The  only  point  of  present  importance  is  referred  to  in  the 
postscript. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Abbey  Grange,  and  ran  a»  follows : 

"  My  DEAR  Son, — ^We  are  rejoiced  to  receive  such  continued  good 
accounts  of  your  present  position,  though  it  is  a  sad  contrast  to^the  care«r 
which  your  poor  father  and  myself  had  marked  out  for  you.  Sere  w© 
ace  proceeding  much  as  usual..  The  &ve  Miss  Larkinse»  are  still  carrying 
on  tiieir  flirtatious ;  your  favourite,  Emma,  not  quite  so  foolishly  as  heo 

sisters ;  but [Even  with  our  great  love  of  truth,  we-  spare  the  Miae 

Larkinses,  as  three  of  them  are  still  unmarried;  and  the  feelings  of  ladi«fl 
in  that  position  are  ratiier  senative.] 

'^  As  to  politics)  whidh  you  so  often  inqube  about — and  why;  I  ean 
never  tell — I  have  only  heard  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reform  Society, 
a  few  nights  ago,  Mr.  Bam  made  some  observations  about  the  last  church- 
rate  which  the  rector  says,  were  most  dangerous  and  revolutionary ;  and, 
at  his  last  dinner-party,  Mr.  Bam  was  not  invited.  The  rector's  wife  is 
now  determined  not  to  visit  with  the  liberal  familiesc  any  longer — be  they 
who  they  may — and  has  recommended  aU  her  Tory  friends  to  adopt  tfaie 
same  course.  Sir  Jonah  Foster  ealla  them  ^  a  pretty  set,'  and  assures  us 
that,  except  ourselves,  tiiere  is- not  a  family  in:  the  place  that  he  cares  to 
know.  He  often  pays  us  a  visit ;  f  nd  rather  sarprised.  me  the  otheor 
movnii^  by  saying  tiiat  as  we  had.  the  pEace  for  nothing  he  supposed  I 
wouM  have  no  objeetion  to  build  a  atone-wall  ai.the  bottom  of  the  gardan; 
Wh}'  it  would  cost  fifty  pounds ! 

^'  Mr.  Frampton  has  closed  the  path  through  hia  wood*  It  vtias^  a  nasty 
damp<  walk,,  as  you.  knew,  and  fow  people  evec  eared  to  use  it ;  but  then 
18  to*  be  &  publie:  meeting  about  it.  These.  i&  a  meetiaig  hese  about  evei^i- 
thing,  and  then  a  suhsoiption,  and  the  burgesses  are  deteimined  to>  txy 
their  right  at  the  Assiaes^  and  I  suppeae  I  shall  he  dbiigjad  to*  give  some« 
thing!;,  whidb  I  can  ill  s^vd. 

^  That  dear  okL  lady,  Mm'Fieeleif^  mAmi  to  lave  had  a  dinaei^rty 
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last  week ;  but,  though  on  good  terms  with  everybody  herself,  she  finds 
that  all  her  friends  have  quarrelled  with  each  other ;  and  she  has  decided 
upon  deferring  her  party  till  they  are  reconciled.  Sir  Jonah  says  that 
by  that  time  her  London  port  will  be  pretty  well  aged. 

"  Helen  unites  with  me  in  kind  love  and  sincere  prayers  for  your  con- 
tinued success ;  and  believe  me,  dear  Henry, 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 
«  "  Mary  Pigott. 

"  P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention  the  death  of  old  Grimes,  the  town-clerk. 
It  is  reported  that  Blake  Whitmore  will  endeavour  to  succeed  hini  in  his 
appointments,  both  as  town-clerk  and  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  He  is 
young,  but  everybody  allows  that  he  knows  his  business  well.  Helen 
admires  his  character  more  than  ever ;  but  we  have  not  seen  much  of  him 
since  you  left.— M.  P." 

"  Oh !  oh !  Master  Blake,"  said  Henry,  as  he  carefully  reperused  the 
postscript  to  his  mother's  letter ;  "  does  the  wind  blow  from  that  quarter? 
You  are  a  very  good  fellow  ;  but  I  have  other  views  for  Helen,  and  you 
must  not  think  me  unfriendly  if  I  oppose  you." 

In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pigott  the  same  evening,  he  said  : 
"  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  have  seen  so  little  of  Blake  Whitmore ;  for  I 
do  not  wish  that  there  should  be  any  entanglement  between  him  and 
Helen.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  is  attached 
to  her ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  unfortunate  liaison  with  Blind 
Barton's  Bessie,  he  would  have  offered  himself  long  ago.  I  know,  my 
dear  mother,  that  you  wouli  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
nexion as  much  as  I  do,  and  I  hope  that  no  foolish  fancy  of  Helen's  will 
oppose  itself  to  our  wishes.  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  always  intend 
to  remain  *  cribbed  and  confined'  where  I  am  ?  No,  no ;  mine  will  be  a 
brighter  destiny  yet." 

The  post  that  carried  this  communication,  also  bore  the  following 
missive  to  Sir  Jonah  Foster :  which  was  marked  private  and  in  strict 
confidence, 

"  My  dear  Sir  Jonah, — You  are  already  aware  of  what  I  am  doing 
here.  It  ill  suits  my  ambition,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  I  must  hope 
that  something  better  awaits  me.  In  the  mean^time  I  do  what  many,  in 
these  days,  find  very  difficult — I  manage  to  live.  This,  however,  is  not 
what  I  have  principally  to  communicate.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning 
from  my  mother,  in  which  she  tells  me  that  Blake  Whitmore  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  appointments  recently  held  by  Mr.  Grimes. 

"  You  know  my  position  with  Blake.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
lum  as  long  as  I  could  have  been  acquainted  with  anybody  ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  introducing  me  here.  This  obligation  I  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  repaying  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
appointments  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  share  of  his  father's  practice,  he 
will  consider  himself  in  a  state  to  marry ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  his  regards  were  turned  towards  my  sister  Helen. 

"  Looking  forward  as  I  do,  I  have  no  desire  for  such  a  connexion; 
and  if  your  powerful  influence  in  the  borough  were  to  be  used  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bangleston — who  I  suppose  will  be  the  other  candidate — it  would 
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prevent  Blake  from  appearing  in  a  character  which  would  cause  much 
embarrassment  both  to  myself  and  my  family. 

"  I  feel  satisfied  that,  if  possible,  you  will  do  what  I  wish ;  and  I  re- 
main always^  with  respect  and  regard, 

"  My  dear  Sir  Jonah, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.   PlGOTT.** 

Whether  the  author  of  this  letter  made  any  moral  estimate  of  himself 
after  he  had  written  it,  has  not  been  recorded. 

Though  it  was  marked  "  private  and  in  strict  confidence,"  Sir  Jonah, 
according  to  his  usual  habit,  placed  it  in  a  desk  to  which  his  favourite 
valet,  Mr.  Peery,  had  constant  access.  Mr,  Peery,  after  making  himself 
master  of  its  contents,  mentioned  them  (also  ''  in  strict  confidence'')  to  a 
friend  in  the  borough;  and,  without  going  a  very  lengthened  circuit, 
they  were  kindly  repeated  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  ever  have  become  known. 

Mr.  Bungleston  obtained  the  appointments ;  and  Blake  Whitmore, 
very  shortly  afterwards,  left  Stoke  Dotterell. 


IV. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  AN  AWAKENING. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Liverpool  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  chapel  which 
had  been  built  and  was  supported  by  wealthy  Methodists  ; — men,  whose 
lot  had  fallen  upon  pleasant  places ;  who  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  comforted  the  flesh  which  they  were  taught  to  mortify. 

Its  swelling  roof  was  conspicuous  above  the  surrounding  buildings ;  and 
its  interior  was  constructed  after  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
pews  rising  above  each  other  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof. 

As  Henry  was  passing  by  its  gates  one  Saturday  afternoon,  he  saw  a 
printed  announcement  that  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached  the  following 
morning  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

All  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  rostrum  are  curious  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated speaker,  and  Henry  found  himself,  at  the  time  appointed,  amongst 
a  congregation  many  of  whom  he  recognised  as  anything  but  Methodists, 
and  some  as  magnates  of  the  commercial  world. 

Like  Dr.  Chalmers — and  we  say  it  notwithstahding  the  flattering  ex- 
clam|tion  of  the  German  divine,  recorded  in  his  biography — the  preacher 
was  not  endowed  with  "the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  but  there  was  about  him 
an  unmistakable  air  of  intelligence,  respectability,  and  sincerity,  which 
won  both  confidence  and  attention. 

His  text  was  from  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel.  His  sermon  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  image  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  and  the  form 
thereof  terrible.  The  application  of  the  prophet's  language  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, Medopersian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires,  was  a  piece  of 
learned  eloquence  to  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  listen.  He  then  gave 
his  subject  a  Christian  character ;  explained  that  "  the  stone  cut  without 
hands"  was  a  foreshadowing  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven; 
and  while  he  dwelt  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  sinners  were  besought 
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to  reconcile  thenuielTes  to  the  God  of  all  power  and  might,  through  the 
means  which  his  mercy  had  provided. 

There  were  few  of  those  awakening  and  individual  f^peals  whidi  are 
peculiar  to  evangelical  preaching ;  but  though  it  was  not  the  kind  of  ser- 
mon that  Henry  had  expected  to  hear,  it  had  interested  him  greatly; 
and  he  determined  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  chapel  the  following  week. 

This  time  the  preacher  was  a  blind  man ;  and  his  subject — a  very  ex- 
traordinary one  for  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy — was  the 
Glories  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  congregation  presented  a  very  different  aspect,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  station,  £rom  that  which  had  attended  £hr.  Clarke;  and  Henry 
was  shown  into  an  unoccupied  pew. 

In  the  pew  next  but  one  before  him  sat  a  widow  and  three  of  her 
fiunily,  all  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  and,  with  the  clear  sight  of  youth, 
be  read,  in  gold  letters  upon  the  books  before  them,  Thomas  Redpyne, 
Mary  Redpyne,  Alice  Redpyne,  Sarah  Redpyne. 

But  his  attention  was  now  attracted  to  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  who 
occupied  it  seemed  peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold.  He  was  wn^ped  up 
very  much  like  the  drivers  of  what  were  formerly  called  fast  coaches; 
and  he  began  the  labours  of  the  day  by  first  taking  off  a  shawl-neckcloth, 
which  he  laid  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  Then  followed  numerous  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  various  colours ;  and  this  brought  him  to  the  unstarched 
white,  which  was  peculiar  to  dissenting  ministers.  Having  carefully 
arranged  the  others  side  by  side,  he  commenced  his  discourse. 

Sundry  sighs  and  "  Yes,  yeses,"  uttered  by  the  widow  during  the  extra- 
ordinary sermon  to  which  Henry  had  to  listen,  did  not  give  him  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Mrs.  Redpyne's  intellect.  He  could  himself  scarcely 
"  sit  with  sad  civility." 

After  a  weary  interval,  however,  the  glories  of  Solomon's  Temple  were 
finished,  and  he  followed  the  party  of  moiuners  towards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Redpyne,  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  feeble  person,  dropped  one 
of  her  books,  which  he  picked  up,  and  very  respectfully  presented  to  her ; 
and  he  gracefully  bowed  as  they  separated. 

There  was  an  announcement  on  the  door  that  the  following  Sunday  the 
congregation  would  be  addressed  by  Brother  Arblaster,  the  sergeant- 
trumpeter  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  that  was  on  its  way  to  Ireland :  and 
Henry  Pigott  again  attended. 

The  occasion  seemed  to  be  more  attractive  than  the  glories  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  there  was  now  a  crowded  congregation.  He  made  his  way, 
with  some  difficulty,  towards  his  former  locality ;  was  offered  a  plfce  m 
her  pew  by  Mrs.  Redpyne,  and  occupied  himself,  before  the  service  beg^, 
with  observations  upon  herself  and  her  daughters. 

Mrs.  Redpyne  was  evidently  constitutionally  feeble ;  her  features  were 
rather  pleasing,  and  her  complexion  of  hectic  delicacy. 

Mary,  who  was  the  child  of  a  former  wife,  was  not  tall,  but  there  was 
a  decision  and  elasticity  in  her  movements  which  gave  an  impresnon  of 
some  energy  of  character.  She  had  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  clear  dark 
eyes,  shaded  by  exquisite  lashes,  and  a  smile  peculiarly  expressive. 

Alice  and  Sarah  were  twins,  seven  years  younger  than  their  sister,  as 
nearly  as  possible  ugly,  and  v«ry  decidedly  in  weak  health. 

After  ^e  usual  prayers^  Brother  ArUastw  mounted  the  pulpit  in  fall 
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vpiform,  with  his  trumpet  slung  across  his  shoulders;  and  taking  a 
familiar  text,  he  proceeded  in  a  strain  that  strongly  resemhled  what  has 
been  recorded  of  the  early  preachers  of  Methodism,  though  it  was  more 
calculated  to  rouse  a  flock  of  unawakened  colliers  to  repentance  than  to 
satisfy  an  intellectual  audience. 

Mrs.  Kedpyne  had  heard  from  a  friend  that  Henry  was  the  confidential 
derk  of  her  late  husband's  executor ;  and  as  they  left  the  chapel  she 
invited  him  to  spend  the  evening  at  her  house  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. 

He  was  not  usually  so  early  a  riser  as  to  anticipate  the  prescribed  office 
hours ;  but  the  next  morning  saw  him  first  in  attendance ;  and  before 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  he  had  opened  the  ledger  at  the  page  where 
his  entries  had  been  almost  mechanically  made,  and  there  read  charges 
for  various  powers  of  attorney  for  receipt  of  dividends  fix)m  "those 
martyr'd  saints  the  Five  per  Cents.,"  and  for  payments  to  one  Jabes 
Smith  on  account  of  a  contract  for  building  certain  houses  in  Codrington* 
crescent,  which  were,  altogether,  indicative  of  a  large  amount  of  property. 

He  then  opened  the  folding- doors  of  a  set  of  ^'  pigeon-holes,"  and, 
from  under  the  letter  R,  took  out  a  paper  marked  "  Copy  of  the  Will  of 
the  late  Thomas  Redpyne." 

This  he  very  eagerly  read,  and  found  that  it  bequeathed  to  the  widow, 
during  her  life,  a  thousand  a  year ;  to  each  of  the  children  for  maintenance 
and  education,  while  living  with  the  mother,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year ;  and  on  their  respectively  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- one,  a  third 
share  of  the  then  remaining  property,  together  with  the  whole  of  their 
own  respective  accumulations,  but  all  to  remain  in  trust  for  their  separate 
use  and  benefit.  In  the  event  of  any  of  them  dying  unmarried  or  child* 
less,  her  property  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  survivors. 

With  this  information  very  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  went 
to  his  engagement  at  Mrs.  Redpyne's. 

There  was  only  one  visitor  besides  himself,  and  this  was  a  stout, 
middle-aged,  and  pasty-eomplexioned  person,  dressed  in  glossy,  coarse 
black,  with  as  much  of  an  unstarched  white  cravat  as  his  short,  thick  neck 
would  admit  of  his  wearing. 

Henry  was  introduced  to  him  as  their  excellent  minister,  Mr,  Guthrie. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  tea-table,  of  which  the  service  was  of 
massive  silver,  there  was  only  one  peculiarity,  which  consisted  of  a  large 
plate  of  buttered  toast,  piled  some  height,  and  not  very  unUke  a  model 
of  one  of  the  smaller  pyramids. 

When  they  had  drawn  round  the  table,  and  after  a  few  words  of  con- 
strained conversation,  "My  soul  longs,  Mr.  Guthrie,"  said  Mrs.  Red- 
pyne, "  for  our  young  friend's  conversion." 

"  Well,  my  dear  sister,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  you  know  from  your  own 
experience  that  there  is  but  one  way.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves. 
What  are  we  p  The  filth  and  oflfecouring  of  the  world*i  deprayed  into  an 
image  of  the  devil  at  our  birth." 

'*  Mere  dust  and  ashes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Redpyne. 

"  A  mixture  of  beast  and  Satan,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Guthrie. 

'<  Sinful  and  lost  creatures,"  added  Mrs.  Redpyne. 

"  Apt  only  for  damnation/'  continued  Mr.  Giithrie. 
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"  And  yet,"  Henry  Pigott  ventured  to  suggest,  "  I  think  I  have  known 
persons  who  had,  naturally,  good  hearts." 

'*  Good  hearts  !**  cried  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  a  look  of  horror.  ^^  Maris 
heart !  alas !  my  young  friend,  what  is  it  hut  a  den  of  corruption  ?  a  pit 
of  foul  decay!" 

"  And  desperately  wicked,"  said  Mrs.  Redpyne. 

"  Earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  corrupt,  and  abominable,"  responded  Mr. 
jGuthrie ;  and  then  tiiey  both  groaned. 

All  these  exclamations,  however,  had  not  very  seriously  interrupted  the 
enjoyment  of  the  meal  before  them. 

"  What  are  the  things  of  this  life  ?"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  swallowing  a 
large  piece  of  the  toast,  and  wiping  the  glittering  moisture  from  his  lips 
wim  a  white  linen  handkerchief.  "  What  are  the  things  of  this  life  ?" 
—and  again  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pyramid — '^  Entirely  beneath  our 
consideration.  Another  lump  of  sugar  would  be  agreeable,  if  not  too 
troublesome." 

.  As  soon  as  the  table  was  cleared,  Henry  inquired  from  Mr.  Guthrie 
what  hope  there  was  for  any  man,  if  human  nature  was  so  depraved  and 
degraded  as  he  had  described  it. 

**  Ah  !  young  man,  the  remedy  is  easy,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  and  the 
way  is  clear." 

He  then  entered  upon  subjects  too  serious  and  solemn  for  such  pages  as 
these.  Much  that  he  asserted  had  the  warrant  of  eternal  tmth ;  but  it 
was  made  repulsive  by  the  coarseness  and  violence  with  which  it  was 
enforced. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  young  widow,  turning  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  do  you  think 
there  is  any  hope  for  him  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that  at  present  he  is  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  human  reason.  Those  offsprings  of  Hell,  mystic 
subtlety  and  worldly  prudence,  have  too  much  hold  upon  his  heart.  Oh  \ 
that  I  could  put  a  stab  into  that  heart !" 

Henry  began  to  look  about  him. 

"  Oh !"  continued  Mr.  Guthrie,  "that  Satan  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ! 
that  his  sorrows  might  be  enlarged !  that  he  might  be  pricked  and  groan- 
ing for  peace !  That  he  might  be  seized  with  strong  pangs !  and  con- 
strained to  roar  aloud !     Oh !  for  a  sudden  and  sharp  awakening !" 

Here  Mrs.  Redpyne  groaned  audibly,  and  the  whole  party  looked 
exceedingly  lugubrious,  except  Maiy,  in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  wicked 
twinkle,  which  their  long  dark  lashes  scarcely  concealed. 

From  this  time  Henry  became  a  frequent  visitor ;  and  on  Wednesday 
evenings  he  had  generally  to  endure  Mr.  Guthrie's. commentaries. 

But  the  only  change  that  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  his  spirituali- 
ties was  that  he  had  determined  irrevocably  that  Mary  Redpjrne  should 
be  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  debating- 
room,  he  congratulated  himself  that,  in  place  of  having  to  worship  a 
golden  calf,  he  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  found  an  angel 
with  golden  wings. 

His  presence  cheered  the  dulness  of  their  domestic  cbcle,  and  was  more 
agreeable  than  the  greedy  pinguosity  of  Mr.  Guthrie ;  but  Mary  had 
m'any  misgivings,  for  occasionally  there  were  manifestations  of  her  lover^s 
character  which  excited  both  doubt  and  apprehension. 
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BY  SIR  NATHANIEIi. 

No.  XXXin. — LiPE  AND  Letters  op  Sydney  Smith. 

Two  right  hands  have  been  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
volumes,*  and  each  what  the  gallant  Antony  calls  a  lady's  white  hand» 
Vol.  L  consists  of  the  Memoirs,  compiled  by  the  lady-wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  daughter  of  the  "  incomparable  Sydney."  Vol.  H.  of  a  selec* 
tion  of  Letters,  between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number,  and  distinguished, 
not  only  by  intrinsic  wit,  but  by>  that  extrinsic  circumstance  which  a  great 
authority  tells  us  is  the  soul  of  wit, — brevity  ;  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  quantity  inserted  in  some  five  hundred  pages  of  large  type :  these  are 
arranged  by  the  care  of  Mrs.  Austin,  a  valued  old  friend  of  the  family^ 
and,  let  us  add,  of  the  public.  "  Though  it  is  to  be  regretted,"  she  says, 
"  that  a  task  which  might  have  worthily  employed  the  most  vigorous 
pen  has  devolved  on  female  hands,  it  is  by  them,  perhaps,  that  this  tribute 
of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude  is  most  fitly  paid."  For,  from  Sydney 
Smith's  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  Mrs.  Austin  dates  a  new  era 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  women,  and  maintains  that 
within  our  times  no  man  has  done  so  much  to  obtain  for  them  toleration 
for  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  and  for  the  culture  of  their 
talents — to  induce  them  to  acquire  some  substitutes  for  beauty,  some 
resources  against  [oidi  age,  some  power  of  commanding  attention  and 
respect  when  the  victorious  charms  of  youth  (whose  influence  and^  value^ 
however,  he  was  not  the  man  to  deny)  have  taken  their  flight. 

The  "  queer  subject"  of  the  Memoir  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex^' 
in  1771,  the  second  of  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  cele- 
brated Bobus  Smith.  Their  father  was  a  "  character,"  sagacious,  inqui«« 
sitive,  and  frolicsome,  who,  "  on  becoming  early  his  own  master,"  con- 
tracted a  marriage  with  a  beautiful  girl,  from  whom  (a  la  Southey)  he 
parted  at  the  church-door,  and  proceeded  to  wander  over  the  world  for 
many  years, — a  vagrant  habit  which  still  possessed  him  when  he  returned 
to  "  settle"  in  England,  for  his  granddaughter  records  how  he  spent  his 
time  and  wasted  his  substance  in  ^<  buying,  altering,  spoiling,  and  then 
selling  about  nineteen  different  places  in  England,  till,  in  his  old  age,  he 
at  last  settled  at  Bishop's  Lydisird,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died,"  in 
a  green  old  age,  fourscore  and  upwards.  Sydney  inherited  something  of 
this  restless  disposition.  "  You  never  seem  tired  of  Howick,"  he  writes, 
when  himself  (1842)  en  route  towards  fourscore,  to  the  Countess  Grey  : 
"  I  tire  of  Combe  Florey  after  two  months,  and  sigh  for  a  change,  even  fop 
the  worse.  This  disposition  in  me  is  hereditary;  my  father  lived,  within 
my  recollection,  in  nineteen  different  places."  He  often  expressed  his 
tegret  that  the  power  of  travelling  had  been  denied  him  till  his  body  had 
become  almost  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  doing  so.  ^<  He  was  ever  most 
eager  to  see  and  to  hear ;  but  with  the  same  rapidity  that  characterised 

♦  A  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  By  his  daughter.  Lady  Holland. 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Austin.  Two  vols.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.    1855. 
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his  thoughts,  he  only  liked  first  impressions,  and  never  dwelt  ten  minutes 
together  on  the  same  scene  or  picture ;  declared  he  had  mastered  the 
Louvre  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  could  judge  of  Talma's  powers  in 
ten  minutes." 

Bohus  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton ;  Sydney  to  Winchester,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  "  suffered  many  years  of  misery  and  positive  starvation," 
the  remembrance  of  which  would  make  him  shudder  in  old  age,  but 
where  he  rose  in  due  time  to  be  captain  of  the  school,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  mechanical  ingenuity  and  mischief  of  a  versatile  sort.  At 
New  Colfege,  Oxford,  he  gained  a  scholarship,  and  then  the  fellowship 
which  for  some  time  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon.  Anon  we  find  him 
a  curate  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain.* 

It  was  to  the  Bar  that  his  own  wishes  tended,  but  his  father  insisted 
on  his  taking  orders.  Lady  HoUand  is  urgent  that  this  compliance  with 
a  pressure  from  without  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  reviewing  his  clerical 
career ;  and  that  fit  allowance  should  be  made  for  one  who,  in  his  passage 
through  life,  ^'  had  ofben  to  exercise  control  over  himself,  and  to  make  a 
struggle  to  do  that  which  is  comparatively  easy  to  those  who  have  em- 
Inraced  their  profession  from  taste  and  inclination  alone."  The  reminder 
is  not  uncalled  for — although  it  may  not  go  far  to  satisfy  those  who 
would  demur  to  the  propriety  of  conciliating  an  earthly  sire  by  a  forced 
subscription  to  ordination  vows. 

From  that  sire  he  inherited  those  exuberant  animal  spirits  which  made 
him  the  delight  of  some  circles  and  the  scandal  of  others.  A  little  of 
his  constitutional  gaiety  he  used  to  attribute  to  the  infusion  of  French 
Uood  on  his  mother's  side.  A  perpetual  flow  of  spirits  he  owned  by' 
nature,  and  disciplined  with  art, — often  thanking  Heaven  for  it,  as  one 
of  its  choicest  gifts.  During  his  early  residence  in  London,  according  to 
his  daughter's  description,  his  spirits  were  ''  more  like  the  joyousness  and 
playfulness  of  a  clever  schoolboy  than  the  sobriety  and  gravity  of  the 
fiather  of  a  family," — and  nothing,  she  adds,  could  withstand  the  con- 
tagion of  that  ringing,  joy-inspiring  laugh,  which  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  fresh,  genuine  enjoyment  he  felt  at  the  multitude  of  unexpected 
images  which  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and  succeeded  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  that  hardly  allowed  his  hearers  to  follow  him,  but  left  them 
panting  and  exhausted  with  laughter, f  to  cry  out  for  mercy.  **  I  often 
thank  God,"  said  he,  "  for  my  animal  spirits ;"  and,  contrasting  himself 

with  his  rich  friend  and  neighbour  B ,  whom  he  found  one  day 

moping  and  melancholy-mad  about  the  "  state  of  his  roads,"  he  winds  up 
ihe  antithesis  with  a  cheery  **  whilst  I,  who  have  never  had  a  house,  or 

♦  "  Once  a  week  a  butcher's  cart  came  over  from  Salisbury ;  it  was  then  only 
he  could  obtain  any  meat,  and  he  often  dined,  he  said,  on  a  mess  of  potatoes, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  ketchup.  Too  poor  to  command  books,  his  only  resource 
was  the  Squire,  daring  the  few  months  he  resided  there;  and  his  only  relaxatioo^ 
not  being  able  to  keep  a  horse,  long  walks  over  those  interminable  plains"— ^ 
Memoir,  p.  11. 

f  This  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Moore's  Diary  (April,  1832):  "  Left  Lord 
John's  with  Sydney  and  Luttrell;  and  when  we  got  to  Cockspur-street  (having 
laughed  all  the  way)  we  were  all  three  seized  with  such  convulsions  of  cachin- 
nation  at  something  (I  forget  what)  which  Sydney  said,  tiiat  we  were  obliged  to 
s^Murate,  and  re^  each  his  own  way  with  the  fit*"-— Jfcmotrs,  jrc,  qf  JTmmai 
Moore,  vol.  iv. 
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land,  or  a  farthing  to  spare,  am  sometimes  mad  with  spirits,  and  must 
talk,  laugh,  or  burst"  In  1828,  when  he  had  given  up  fermented 
liquors,  and  was  exulting  oyer  the  benefit  he  felt  &om  such  abstinence,  he 
remarked  :  *^  Only  one  evil  ensues  from  it :  I  am  in  such  extravagant 
spirits  that  I  must  lose  blood,  or  look  out  for  some  one  who  will  bore  and 
depress  me."  Nor  did  age  freeze  up  the  source  of  these  frolicsonie 
spirits.  As  late  as  1843  he  writes  to  Lord  Murray :  ^^  I  am  getting  very 
old  in  years,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  am  become  so  in  constitution.  Mj 
locomotive  powers  at  seventy-three  are  abridged,  but  my  animal  spirits 
do  not  desert  me."  At  seventy-three  he  is  still  amusing  the  more 
venerable  Berrys  with  anti-episcopalj  jokes,  and  quizzing  Dr.  Whewell 
about  his  Vice-Chancellorship,  and  hammering  at  geological  jests  with 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  inventing  merry  conceits  to  excuse  himself 
from  dining  with  Lord  Mahon,  and  vivaciously  rallying  Mrs.  Grote,  and 
sending  epigrammatic  billets  doux  to  the  Countess  Grey  and  to  Ladj 
Du£Perin,  and  flings  at  the  Americans  to  Milnes  and  Dickens,  and  unique 
bulletins  to  his  children,  and  funny  messages  to  hb  grandchildren. 

His  grand  talent  pour  le  *^  nonsense"  he  made  it  a  pmnt  of  conscience 
to  cultivate.  Mrs.  Marcet  writes,  during  a  visit  at  Foston  :  <^  Mr.  Smith 
was  talking  after  breakfast  with  Dr.  Marcet  in  a  very  impressive  and 
serious  tone,  on  scientific  subjects,  and  I  was  admiring  the  enlarged  and 
philosophic  manner  in  which  he  discoursed  on  them,  when  suddooly 
starting  up,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  said,  *  Come,  now  let  us  talk  a 
little  nonsense.'  And  then  came  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  joke,  and  anec- 
dote, such  a  burst  of  spirits,  such  a  diarm  and  £reshness  of  manner,  such 
an  irresistible  laugh,  that  Solomon  himself  would  have  yielded  to  the 
infection,  and  called  out.  Nonsense  for  ever  !"  (Who  shall  deny  imflr 
gination  to  ^' strong-minded"  Mrs.  Marcet,  after  this  picture  of  Solomon, 
waving  (as  it  were)  his  turban,  spinning  about  in  ecstasy,  and  shouting 
Vive  la  bagatelle!)  Johnson  resolved  to  withstand  the  infection  of 
Poote's  mirth-provoking  powers  ;  but,  sir,  the  dog  was  so  comical  that 
the  great  moralist  was  fairly  bit,  and  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  bellowing 
out  magnificent  guffaws.  Similarly,  in  Sydney  Smith's  case,  the  Queen 
of  Tragedy,  grave  and  self-restrained  Sarah  Siddons,  determined  to 
maintain  her  tragic  g^vity  and  self-restraint  in  spite  of  his  reverence ; 
— "  but  after  a  vmu  struggle  yielded  to  the  general  infection :"  S.  S, 
masculine  was  too  much  for  S.  S.  feminii4h  the  inspirations  of  Thalia 
mastered  the  reserve  of  Melpomene ;  and  the  Siddons  *^  flung  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  in  such  a  fearful  paroxysm  of  laughter,  and  of  such 
long  continuance,  that  it  made  qpite  a  scene,  and  all  the  company  were 
alarmed."  If  laugh  she  must,  the  great  actress  was  at  least  consistenl 
in  so  laughing  as  to  alarm  the  company,  in  a  '^  fearful  paroxysm,"  strange 
and  wild  enough  to  *'  make  quite  a  scene"— as  imposing,  thrilling,  and 
altogether  awful  as  last  night's  Lady  Macbeth. 

No  wonder  if  the  reputation  Sydney  Smith  acquired  for  unlimited 
power  to  "  make  you  laugh,"  was  unfavourable  to  his  professional  ad- 
vancement. We  find  him  protesting  against  the  impressions  rife  in  some 
quarters  to  his  prejudice  in  this  respect,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russeli, 

on  the  subject  of  his  preferment :    "  I  defy •  to  quote  one  single 

passage  of  my  writing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.     I  de^ 
mm  to  mention  a  single  action  of  my  life  which  he  can  call  immoTal* 
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The  only  thing  he  could  charge  me  with  would  he  high  spirits,  and  much 
innocent  nonsense."  He  had  no  liking  for  your  mere  triflers,  who  jest 
out  of  season,  as  well  as  in  season,  and  whose  jesting  then  hecomes 
identical  with  that  foolish  talking  which  is  not  convenient.    He  writes  on 

one  occasion  to  Lady  Grey :  "I  met  Mr. in  town.     I  have  never 

joined  in  the  general  admiration  for  this  person.  I  think  his  manners  rude 
and  insolent.  His  conversation  is  an  eternal  persiflage,  and  is  therefore 
wearisome.  It  seems  as  if  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  talk 
sense  or  seriousness  before  his  company,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
abandon  himself  to  any  nonsense  which  happened  to  come  uppermost.** 
We  are  told  of  the  death  of  Dugald  Stewart  being  announced  at  a  large 
dinner-party,  when  the  news  was  received  with  so  much  levity  by  a  lady 
of  rank  who  sat  next  to  Sydney,  that,  turning  round,  he  said,  "  Madam, 
when  we  hear  of  the  death  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,*  it  is  usual, 
in  civilised  society,  to  look  grave  for  the  space  of  at  least  five  seconds." 
His  affectionate  biographer  informs  us  that  she  has  been  charged  with 
hardly  doing  justice  to  the  more  serious  part  of  his  character.  "  If  this 
be  so,"  she  remarks,  "  I  have  indeed  done  him  grievous  wrong ;  for  this 
was  the  foundation,  or  rather  storehouse,  from  which  all  ms  wit  and 
imagination  sprang,  and  which  gave  them  such  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  expression  of  my  father's  face  when  at  rest  was  that  of  sense 
and  dignity ;  and  this  was  the  picture  of  his  mind  in  the  calmer  and 
graver  hours  of  life :  but  when  he  found  (as  we  sometimes  do)  a  passage 
that  bore  the  stamp  of  immortality^  his  countenance  in  an  instant  changed 
and  lighted  up,  and  a  sublime  thought,  sight,  or  action,  struck  on  his 
soul  at  once,  and  found  a  kindred  spark  within  it."  And  as  a  set-off  to 
Mrs.  Mai'cet's  sketch  of  his  rapid  transition  from  sense  to  nonsense.  Lady 
Holland  appends  one,  equally  abrupt,  from  gay  to  grave,  from  the  tears 
that  come  of  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides,  to  the  tears  that  are  sigh- 
bom  and  sad. 

Her  notice  of  him  as  a  clergyman  is  to  this  effect :  that,  having 
**  entered  the  Church"  from  a  "sense  of  duty,"  he  made  duty  his  guide 
through  life ;  honouring  his  profession,  and  honoured  in  it  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  him ; — "  that,  ever  ready  to  per- 
form its  humblest  duties,  he  gathered  (as  he  says)  from  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  highest  duty  ^  a  clergyman  was  to  calm  religious  hatreds, 
and  spread  religious  peace  aA  toleration ; — that  in  this  labour  of  love  he 
exerted  himself  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  Churchf  to  the  hour  of 
his  death ; — and  that  he  dreaded  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  that  the 
*  golden  chain'  which  he  describes  as  *  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven/ 
should  be  injured  either  by  fanaticism  or  scepticism  ."J     Filial  love  would 

*  This  philosopher  was  alive  to  the  presence  of  other  than  comic  powers  in 
Sydney  Smith.  He  exclaimed,  after  hearing  him  preach:  <*  Those  original  and 
unexpected  ideas  gave  me  a  thrilling  sense  of  sublimity  never  before  awakened  by 
any  other  oratory." 

f  How  much  longer  is  this  phrase,  "  entering  the  Church,**  thus  twice  met  with 
in  the  same  paragraph,  to  be  applied  to  taking  Orders?  Sydney  Smith *s  Church 
teaches  that  he  <*  entered'*  it  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  hy  quite  a  different  rite* 

±  Though  eminently  a  free-speaker,  Sydney  Smith  was  no  free-thinker,  in  the 
ifdCbnical  sense.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  his  children.  Lady  Holland  says :  ^<  The 
londerest  mother  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  and  careful  as  to  the  religious 
Itddenc^  of  any  books  we  read,  and  often  has  he  taken  books  out  of  my  hands 
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fain  identify  him,  in  his  curacy  on  Salisbury  Plain,  with  his  own  portrai- 
ture of  a  curate,  as  "  the  poor  working-man  of  God — a  learned  man  in  a 
hovel,  good  and  patient — a  comforter  and  a  teacher — the  first  and  purest 
pauper  of  the  hamlet ;  yet  showing  that,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  misery, 
he  has  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  pastor."  It  may  surprise  some,  who  regard  Sydney  Smith  from 
one  angle  only,  to  hear  that  he,  the  wit,  the  giggling  and  making-giggle 
diner-out,  the  hahituS  of  Holland  House,  the  rival  of  Luttrell,  the  founder 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  also  a  popular  preacher.  Little  as  he  might 
have  in  common  with  a  Hugh  M*Neile  of  Liverpool,  a  Hugh  Stowell  of 
Manchester,  a  Francis  Close  of  Cheltenham,  or  a  Capel  Molyneux  of 
London,  this  he  had, — pulpit  popularity.  Berkeley  Chapel  had  been 
deserted  before  he  became  its  morning  preacher :  in  a  few  weeks  every 
morning  service  was  what  little  Robert  Southey  (under  Miss  Tyler  s 
philo-dramatic  auspices)  would  have  called  a  full  house— every  seat 
being  occupied,  and  the  aisles  filled  with  listeners  of  both  sexes,  who 
stood^  all  attention.*  At  Bristol,  the  cathedral,  "  whenever  he  was  to 
preach  (though  previously  almost  deserted),  was  filled  to  sufibcation.  A 
crowd  collected  round  the  doors  long  before  they  were  opened,  and  the 
heads  of  the  standers  in  the  aisles  were  so  thick-set  you  could  not  have 
thrust  in  another ;  and  I  saw  the  men  holding  up  their  hats  above  their 
heads,  that  they  might  not  be  crushed  by  the  pressure."t  Mrs.  Austin 
describes  him  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  :  "  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  all  the  weight  of  his  duty,  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  were 
written  on  his  countenance;  and  without  a  particle  of  affectation  (of 
which  he  was  incapable),  his  whole  demeanour  bespoke  the  gravity  of  his 
purpose.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  more  striking  to  one  who  had  till 
then  only  seen  him  delighting  society  by  his  gay  and  overflowing  wit. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  the  whole  choir,  upon  which  I  looked  down, 

which  I  had  ignorantly  begun,  with  strict  injunctions  to  consult  him  about  my 
studies.  He  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils  to  produce  doubt  or  confusion 
In  a  youthful  mind  on  such  subjects;  indeed  he  has  said,  in  his  sermons,  that  ho 
*  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  that  his  child  should  die  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
rather  than  it  should  live  to  disbelieve.*  "  In  some  of  his  early  letters  to  Jeffrey, 
he  "  not  only  deprecates  the  injury  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  the  admission  of 
irreligious  opinions,  but  declares  his  determination,  if  this  were  not  avoided,  of 
separating  himself  from  a  work  of  which  he  had  felt  hitherto  so  justly  proud." 
*«  You  must  be  thoroughly  aware,*'  he  presses  on  the  Editor,  **  that  the  rumour  of 
infidelity  decides  not  only  the  reputation,  but  the  existence  of  the  Review" — "  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  be  explicit  on  one  x>oint.  Do  you  mean  to  take  care 
that  the  Review  shall  not  profess  infidel  principles?  Unless  this  is  the  case,  I 
must  absolutely  give  up  all  connexion  with  it."  To  a  publisher  who  had  sent  him 
a  work  of  irreligious  tendency,  after  a  dignified  rebuke  for  so  doing,  he  writes :  **  I 
hate  the  insolence,  persecution,  and  intolerance,  which  so  often  pass  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and,  as  you  know,  have  fought  against  them;  but  I  have  an  un- 
affected horror  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  and  every  principle  of  suspicion  and  fear 
would  be  excited  in  me  by  a  man  who  professed  himself  an  infidel.'* 

*  "  The  concise,  bold  raciness  of  his  style,**  says  Lady  Holland,  **  was  singularly 
Calculated  to  stir  up  a  lazy  London  congregation,  accustomed  to  slumber  over 
their  weekly  sermon;  and  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
caused  many  to  think  who  never  thought  before.**  She  adds  in  a  note,  that  her 
father  had  the  satisfaction  more  than  once  of  receiving  letters  of  gratitude, 
assuring  him  that  his  preaching  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  had  stopped  the  writer 
in  a  course  of  guilt  and  dissipation.— See  Memoir,  1.  80. 

t  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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exhibited  one  mass  of  upraised,  atteotiye,  thoughtful  faces.  It  seemed  aa 
if  his  deep,  earnest  tones  were  caught  with  silent  eagerness."  Another 
witness  remarks :  *'  Remembering  him  in  St.  Paul's  crowded  cathedral, 
and  looking  at  him  in  the  little  village  church  [Combe  Florej],  filled 
with  peasantry,  I  was  pleased  to  see  him  always  the  same."  *^  I  can't 
bear,"  he  somewhere  says,  *'  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  true  orthodox  way 
in  my  pulpit,  with  my  head  just  peeping  above  the  desk — I  like  to  lomi: 
down  upon  my  congregation, — to  fire  into  them.  The  common  people 
say  I  am  a  bould  preacher ^  for  I  like  to  have  my  arms  free,  and  to  thump 
the  pulpit."*  Inviting  Mrs.  Grote  to  come  and  hear  him  at  St.  Paul's, 
he  warns  her :  "  But  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  delusive  hope  of  a 
slumber ;  I  preach  violently,  and  there  is  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  in  my 
sermons."! 

But  he  was  something  more  and  better  than  a  popular  preacher.  He 
was,  at  least  at  one  period  in  his  career,  a  working  priest.  He  was  not 
only  a  benevolent,  but  a  beneficent,  pastor;  caring  for  his  flock  with 
painstaking  zeal,  visiting  them  in  plague  and  sickness,  seeing  them 
righted,  boldly  rebuking  their  faults,  gently  dealing  with  theii*  foibles, 
heartily  seconding  their  good  endeavours.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  we 
have  of  him  in  his  rectory-home, — not  without  quamt  accessories  and 
piquant  reliefs.  He  took  kindly  to  its  rural  associations,  but  London  was, 
after  all,  the  place  he  loved  perhaps  not  wisely,  and  too  well ; — not  wisely, 
for  his  clerical  conscience ;  too  well,  for  his  clerical  character.  '^  The 
summer  and  the  country,"  he  writes  in  1838,  "  have  no  charms  for  me. 
I  look  forward  anxiously  to  the  return  of  bad  weather,  coal  fires,  and 
eood  society  in  a  crowded  city.  I  have  no  relish  for  the  country ;  it  is  a 
Kind  of  healthy  grave.  I  am  afiraid  you|  are  not  exempt  hom  the 
delusions  of  flowers,  green  turf,  and  birds  ;  they  all  afford  slight  gratifi* 
cation,  but  not  worth  an  hour  of  rational  conversation :  and  rational  con- 
versation is  only  to  be  had  firom  the  congregation  of  a  million  o£  people 
in  one  spot."  To  the  Countess  Grey  he  writes :  ^^  Nothing  can  make 
the  country  agreeable  to  me.  It  is  bad  enough  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
18  a  fit  residence  only  for  beings  doomed  to  such  misery,  for  misdeeds  in 
another  state  of  existence."  There  spoke  the  spoilt  child  of  West-End 
drawing-rooms — a  blase  der^man  (not  to  say  simply  man)  of  the  world* 
Again,  to  Sir  G.  Philips  :  "  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  in  town.  I  am 
rather  tired  of  simple  pleasures,  bad  reasoning,  and  worse  cookery."  To 
Lord  Hatherton:  "  Not  that  I  am  gulled  by  the  sight  of  green  fields  and 
the  sound  of  singing-birds, — I  am  too  old  for  that     To  my  mind  there 

is  no  verdure  in  the  creation  like  the  green  of ^'s  face,  and  Luttrdl 

talks  more  sweetly  than  birds  can  sing."  And,  once  more,  to  Mrs. 
Meynell :  "  You  may  laugh,  dear  G.,  but,  after  all,  the  country  is  noyosfc 
dreadful !  The  real  use  of  it  is  to  find  food  for  cities ;  but  as  f(M*  a  resi- 
dence of  any  man  who  is  neither  buteher  nor  baker,  nor  food-grower  in 
any  of  its  branches,  it  is  a  dreadful  waste  of  existence  and  abuse  of  Bfe.'*§ 
These  London  longings  seem  to  have  grown  upon  him  with  age  and 
habits  of  luxurious  indolence ;  we  hear  little  of  tnem  when  he  was  busy, 


k 
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in  his  prime,  amon^  his  farm-labourers,  stock,  implements,  and  inven- 
tions. Inventions  he  prided  himself  upon,  in  his  active  days — and  he 
was  once  very  active,  whether  digging  vigorously  in  his  garden,  or  carry- 
ing on  Chapter  business,  or  galloping  in  hot  haste  post-haste  through  tne 
pages  of  a  book,  or  rattling  off  a  manuscript  of  which  it  was  left  for  his 
vrife  to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's ; — he  had  always  some  experiment 
going  on ;  a  system  of  little  tin  lamps  for  burning  the  fat  of  his  own 
sheep  instead  of  candles,  was  at  one  time  his  hobby;  at  another,  an 
ingenious  cure  for  smoking  chimneys ;  his  visitors  were  amused  by  his 
"  universal  scratcher,"  or  sharp-edged  pole,  adapted  to  every  height,  from 
a  horse  to  a  lamb,  whereat  his  four-footed  dependents  might  scratch  their 
dorsal  columns  ad  libitum,  without  injury  to  their  master^s  gates  and 
palings  ;  or  by  his  **  patent  Tantalus,"  devised  to  incite  his  gaunt  steed 
Calamity  to  step  out,  in  hungry  pursuit  of  an  ever  equi-distant  sieve  of 
corn,  planted  just  before  his  nose ;  or  by  his  patchwork  blinds  of  glazed 
cotton,  the  glory  of  Foston  and  Combe  Florey ;  or  by  his  patent  fire- 
places^ the  envy  of  all  good  fire- worshippers ;  or  by  his  ^'rheumatie 
armour,"  patent  tin  shoulders,  stomach  tins,  stomach  pumps,*  tin  slippers, 
&c.  *<  ^  I  am  a  great  doctor,'  he  would  tell  his  visitors ;  '  would  you  like 
to  hear  some  of  my  medicines  ?'  *  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Sydney.'  *  There  is  the 
Gentle-jog,  a  pleasure  to  take  it, — the  Bull-dog,  for  more  serious  cases^— 
Peter's  puke, — Heart's  delight,  the  comfort  of  all  the  old  women  in  the 
village, — Rub-a-dub,  a  capital  embrocation, — Dead-stop,  settles  the 
matter  at  once, — Up- with -it- then  needs  no  explanation ;'  and  so  on.** 
He  infused  something  of  Sydney  Smith  into  dull  domestic  realities,  and 
could  not,  his  daughter  declares,  order  even  a  dose  of  physic  for  hifl 
carter  but  there  was  fun  and  originality  in  the  act. 

His  enjoyment  of  a  process  of  mystification  grew  vrith  the  degree  of 
credulity  in  his  victims,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  credulous  to 
his  heart's  content.  One  of  the  stories  in  the  Memoirs  is  about  a 
country  cousin  of  Sydney's,  "  a  simple,  warm-hearted  rustic,"  who  was 
occasionally  a  guest  at  those  pleasant  little  weekly  suppers  of  his,  whick 
Mackintosh  and  others  relished  so  supremely, — and  who  used  to  come  up 
to  him  and  whisper,  '^  Now,  Sydney,  I  know  these  are  all  very  remark- 
able men  ;  do  tell  me  who  thiey  are."  "  Oh,  yes,"  would  be  the  town 
(and  gown)  cousin's  answer;  *'that  is  Hannibal"  (pointing  to  Mr. 
Whishaw),  ^^he  lost  his  leg  in  the  Carthaginian  war  ;  and  that  is 
Socrates"  (pointing  to  Luttrell)  ;  <'  and  that  is  Solon"  (pointing  to 
Francis  Homer),  "you  have  heard  of  Solon  ?"  The  girl,  we  are  told, 
opened  her  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  with  admiration,  half-doubting,  half- 
believing  that  Sydney  was  making  fun  of  her ;  but  perfectly  convinced 
that  if  they  were  not  the  individuals  in  question,  they  were  something 
quite  as  greatf 

*  *<Lord  John  Bussell  comes  here  to-day,"  he  hiforms  the  Countess  Grey 

(1830).    "  His  corporeal  anti-part,  Lord  N ,  is  here.    Heaven  send  he  maj 

Bot  swallow  John!    There  are,  however,  stomach  pumps,  in  case  of  accident." 

t  To  one  of  these  sappers  Sir  James  Mackintosh  brought  with  him  a  ^raw 
Scotch  cousin,  an  ensign  in  a  Highland  regiment."  The  biographer  tells  us  thai 
oa  hearing  the  name  of  his  host,  this  gallant  gentleman  suddenly  turned  round, 
and,  nudging  Sir  James,  said  in  an  audible  voic^  **  Is  that  the  great  Sir  Sudney?* 
(with  whom,  by  the  way,  the  Beverend  Sydney  was,  at  home  and  abroad,  veix 
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We  are  told,  again,  of  an  over  literal  gentleman  whom  Sydney  met 
and  mystified  at  dinner  by  declaring,  that  although  he  himself  was  not 
generally  considered  an  illiberal  man,  yet  he  must  confess  he  had  one 
httle  weakness,  one  secret  wish, — "  he  should  like  to  roast  a  Quaker." 
**  Grood  heavens,  Mr.  Smith  1"  interrupts  his  neighbour,  "  roast  a 
Quaker?"  "Yes,  sir,"  repeats  Sydney,  of  course  with  redoubled  em- 
phasis, '*  roast  a  Quaker."  "  But,  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  consider  the 
torture  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  considered  everything  ;  it  may  be  wrong, 
as  you  say  ;  the  Quaker  would  undoubtedly  suffer  acutely,  but  every 
one  has  his  tastes,  mine  would  be  to  roast  a  Quaker  :  one  would  satisfy 
me,  only  one  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  I  have  striven  against 
in  vain,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  weakness."  The  objector's 
<'  honest  simplicity,"  it  is  added,  could  stand  tliis  no  longer,  and  he 
seemed  hardly  able  to  sit  at  table  with  the  monster  whose  monomania 
was  to  spit  one  of  the  people  called  Friends,  and  do  him  brown — neither 
the  roars  of  the  company,  nor  the  twinkle  in  the  monster's  eye,  availing 
aught  to  dispel  the  illusion  :  so  that  at  last,  in  the  words  of  Lady  Hol- 
land, ^'  my  father,  seeing  that  he  was  giving  real  pain,  said,  '  Come, 

come,  Mr. ,  since  you  think  this  so  very  illiberal,  I  must  be  wrong; 

and  vnll  give  up  my  roasted  Quaker  rather  than  your  esteem;  let  us  drink 
wine  together.'  reace  was  made,  but  I  believe  neither  time  nor  expla- 
nation would  have  ever  made  him  comprehend  that  it  was  a  joke." 

We  have  Sydney's  own  word  for  it,  that  nothing  amused  him  more  than 
to  observe  the  utter  want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  '^  Mrs. 
Jackson,"  he  says,  par  exemple,  "called  the  other  day,  and  spoke  of  the 
oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  '  Heat,  ma'am !'  I  said,  ^  it  was  so  dreadful 
here,  that  I  found  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh 
and  sit  in  my  bones.'  *  Take  off  your  flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones,  sir ! 
Oh!  Mr.  Smith!  how  could  you  do  that?'  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  ^  Nothing  more  easy,  ma'am ;  come  and  see  next  time.* 
But  she  ordered  her  carriage,  and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unorthodox 

frequently  confounded.)  **  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  James,  much  amused,  and  making 
signs  to  the  host  to  act  a  part  accordingly.  Hcj  nothing  loth,  thereupon  assumed 
the  military  character,  "  performed  the  part  of  the  hero  of  Acre  to  perfection, 
fought  all  his  battles  over  again,  and  showed  how  he  had  charged  the  Turks,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  young  Scotchman,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with  the 
kindness  and  condescension  of  *  the  great  Sir  Sudney,'  as  he  called  him,  and  to 
the  absolute  torture  of  the  other  guests,  who  were  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter  at  the  scene  before  them.  At  last,  after  an  evening  of  inimitable  acting," 
adds  Lady  Holland,  <*  on  the  part  both  of  my  father  and  Sir  James,  nothing  would 
serve  the  young  Highlander  but  setting  off,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  fetch 
the  piper  of  his  regiment  to  pipe  to  *  the  great  Sir  Sudney,'  who  said  he  had  never 
heard  the  bagpipes ;  upon  which  the  whole  party  broke  up  and  dispersed  in* 
stantly,  for  Sir  James  said  his  Scotch  cousin  would  infallibly  cut  his  throat  if  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
his  Scotch  cousin  were  walking  in  the  streets,  they  met  my  father  with  my 
mother  on  his  arm.  He  introduced  her  as  his  wife,  upon  which  the  Scotch  cousin 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sir  James,  and  looking  at  my  mother,  '  I  did  na  ken  the 
great  Sir  Sudney  was  married.'  *  Why,  no,*  said  Sir  James,  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  winking  at  him,  '  not  ex-act-ly  married, — only  an  Egyptian  slave  he  brought 
over  with  him ;  Fatima— you  know— you  understand.*  My  mother  was  long 
known  in  the  little  circle  as  Fatima."  This  story  of  Sir  James's  country  cousin, 
very  far  north,  more  than  matches  that  of  Sydney's  country^  cousin :  neither^ 
perhaps,  is  too  good  to  be  true« 
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proceeding.**  Another  example : — "  Miss ,  too,  the  other  day,  walk- 
ing round  the  grounds  at  Combe  Florey,  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  why  do  yott 
chain  up  that  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  Mr.  Smith  ?'  '  Because  it  has  a 
passion  for  breakfasting  on  parish  boys/  '  Parish  boys !'  she  exclaimed, 
'does  he  really  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith?'  *  Yes,  he  devours  them,  buttons 
and  all.'     Her  face  of  horror  made  me  die  of  laughing."     One  almost 

overhears  a  gentle  reader  of  the  Miss genus^  staggered  by  the  last 

sentence,  exclaiming.  Did  you  die  of  it,  Mr.  Smith? 

The  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  would  often  allude  to  his  vergers,  and  his 

friend,  Lady  B ,  it  seems,  innocently  perverted  the  word  into  virgins. 

^'  She  asked  me  the  other  day,"  he  says,  '^ '  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true 
that  you  walk  down  St.  Paul's  with  three  virgins  holding  silver  pokers 
before  you  T  I  shook  my  head,  and  looked  very  grave,  and  bid  her  come 
and  see." 

His  glory  as  a  diner-out  is,  of  course,  recorded  in  these  pages.  Lady 
Holland  says  it  signified  not  what  the  materials  were.  ^'  I  never  remem- 
ber a  dull  dinner  in  his  company.*  He  extracted  amusement  from  every 
subject,  however  hopeless.  He  led  without  seeking  to  lead ;  he  never 
sought  to  shine — the  light  appeared  because  he  could  not  help  it.  No- 
body felt  excluded."  '^  I  talk  a  little  sometimes, **  said  he,  '^  and  it  used 
to  be  an  amusement  amongst  the  servants  at  the  Archbishop  of  York's, 
to  snatch  away  my  plate  when  I  beg^n  talking ;  so  I  got  a  habit  of  hold- 
ing it  with  one  hand  when  so  engaged,  and  dining  at  single  anchor." 
By  his  own  account  he  was  always  most  lively  and  spirituel  when  he  took 
no  wine, — a  kind  of  abstinence  which  he  often  urges  upon  his  friends,  as 
he  does  also  greater  moderation  in  the  use  of  solids,f  about  which  he 
speaks  feelingly  and  with  an  emphasis  that  ought  to  tell,  and  to  which 
there  is  hardly  one  of  us  but  would  do  well  to  give  heed. 

*  <*  My  poor  mother/'  she  adds,  *'  felt  the  change  so  strongly  after  his  death, 
that,  on  dining  out  for  the  first  time  alone,  she  said,  '  Everybody  seemed  to  her 
so  unusually  flat,  that  she  thought  they  must  all  have  suffered  some  severe  loss.' " 

t  "  All  people  above  the  condition  of  labourers,"  he  writes  to  Lady  Holland, 
<*  are  ruined  by  excess  of  stimulus  and  nourishment,  clergy  included.  I  never  yet 
saw  any  gentleman  who  ate  and  drank  as  little  as  was  reasonable." — Letters^ 
p.  120. 

To  Sir  G.  Philips  he  writes  in  1836;  "  I  have  had  no  gout,  nor  any  symptom  of 
it :  by  eating  little,  and  drinking  only  water,  I  keep  body  and  mind  in  a  serene 
state,  and  spare  the  great  toe.  Jjooking  back  at  my  past  life,  I  find  that  all  my 
miseries  of  body  and  mind  have  proceeded  from  indigestion.  Young  people  in 
early  life  should  be  thoroughly  taught  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  evils 
of  indigestion."— 'Ibid.  p.  396. 

Writing  to  Murray,  in  1841,  about  the  health  of  Jeffrey,  he  observes:  "Who- 
ever, at  his  period  of  life,  means  to  go  on,  and  to  be  well,  must  institute  the  most 
rigid  and  Spartan-like  discipline  as  to  food." — Ibid.  p.  455. 

And  again  to  the  same,  in  1843:  "  You  are,  I  hear,  attending  more  to  diet  than 
heretofore.  If  you  wish  for  anything  like  happiness  in  the  fifth  act  of  life,  eat 
and  drink  about  one-half  what  you  could  eat  and  drink.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  my 
calculation  about  eating  and  drinking?"  This  was,  that  between  ten  and  seventy 
years  of  age  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  forty-four  horse- waggon  loads  more  than 
would  have  kept  him  alive  and  well — a  mass  of  nourishment  which  he  rates^  at 
the  value  of  7000/.  sterling.  "  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  voracity, 
have  starved  to  death  fully  100  persons.  This  is  a  frightful  calculation,  but  irre. 
sistibly  true;  and  I  think,  dear  Murray,  your  waggons  would  require  an  additional 
horse  each  l"^Ibid.  p.  501-2. 
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Specimens  of  his  taUe-talk  are  given,  thoi^  not  so  liberally  as  vaa^ 
have  been  expected.  With  some  extracts  £rom  than,  and  from  the  most 
characteristic  passages  of  his  cofrespondence,  as  illostratiTe  of  his  ^^  own 
peculiar^  wit  and  homoor,  his  proper  indiTidaality  of  thought  and  phnae^ 
we  most  close  this  desulto^  notice. 

Some  one  asking  if  the  JBishop  of  — —  was  going  to  many,  ^^  Perhaps 
he  may,"  said  the  Canon ;  *'  yet  how  can  a  Inshop  marry  ?  How  can  he 
flirt?  The  most  he  can  say  is,  ^I  will  see  you  in  the  yestiy  after 
service.' " 

'^  It  is  a  great  proof  of  shjrness  to  cramUe  bread  at  ^mer,"  in  his 
i^inioD.  "  Oh,  I  see  you  are  afiraid  of  me,"  said  he  to  a  yoong  lady  who 
sat  by  him, — ''you  cmmble  your  bread.  I  do  it  when  I  nt  by  the 
JBishop  of  London,  and  with  both  hands  when  I  sit  by  the  Archbishop." 

Of  the  Utilitarians  in  general,  and  one  in  particular,  he  says:  "That 
man  is  so  hard  you  might  drive  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  over  him,  and 
it  would  produce  no  impression;  if  you  were  to  bore  holes  in  him  with  a 
gimlet,  I  am  convinced  sawdust  would  come  out  of  him.  That  school 
treat  mankind  as  if  they  were  mere  machines;  the  feelings  or  affections 
never  enter  into  their  calculations.  If  everything  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
utility,  why  do  you  bury  your  grandmother  at  all  ?  why  don't  you  cot 
her  into  sinall  pieces  at  once,  and  make  portable  soup  of  her?" 

"  Dear  Bobus,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  in  1813,  ^^pny  take  care  of 
yourself.  We  shall  both  be  a  brown  infiragrant  powder  in  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Let  us  contrive  to  last  out  for  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
time."* 

Writing  £rom  Yorkshire  to  Lady  Holland,  respecting  a  young  friend 
of  hers  whose  arrival  he  expected,  he  remarks :  "  Nodung  can  exceed  the 
dulness  of  this  place :  but  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live  alone  with  his 
grandmother,  which,  though  a  highly  moral  life,  is  not  an  amusing  one. 
— ^There  are  two  Scotch  ladies  staying  here,  with  whom  he  will  get 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  he  may  safely  make  love  the  ensmng  winter ; 
for  love,  though  a  very  acute  disorder  in  Andalusia,  puts  on  a  very 
chronic  shape  in  these  northern  latitudes ;  fw,  first,  the  lover  must  prove 
metapheezicaUy  that  he  ought  to  succeed ;  and  th^,  in  the  fifUi  or  sixth 
year  of  courtship  (or  rather  of  argument),  if  the  summer  is  tolerably  warm, 
and  oatmeal  plenty,  the  fair  one  is  won." 

To  the  same  noble  hidy  he  writes  in  1810 :  "We  liked  Mrs. . 

It  was  wrong,  at  her  time  of  life,  to  be  circumvented  by 's  diagrams; 

but  there  is  some  excuse  in  the  novelty  of  the  attack,  as  I  betieve  she  is 
the  first  lady  that  ever  fell  a  victim  to  algebra,  or  that  was  geometrically 
led  from  the  paths  of  discretion." 

To  Lord  Murray,  in  1821 :  "  How  little  you  understand  young 
Wedgewood !  K  he  appears  to  love  waltsing,  it  is  only  to  catch  freeli 
figures  for  cream-jugs.  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  have  Jeffirey  and  you 
upon  some  of  his  vessels,  and  you  will  enjoy  an  argillaceous  inunor- 
tdity.** 

Amved  at  Dover,  soon  al^  the  construction  of  the  <<  shaft,''  he 
mentions  it  as  <<  a  staircase,  by  which  the  top  of  the  diff  is  readied  with 
great  ease— <nr  at  least  what  they  call  great  ease,  whidi  means  the  loss  of 

*  Bobert  died  a  fortnight  cmly  after  ^dney. 
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about  a  pound  of  liquid  flesb,  and  as  much  puffing  and  blowing  as  would 
grind  a  bushel  of  wheat." 

"  Mr.  Jeflfrey,"  he  writes  to  the  Countess  Grey,  "  wanted  to  persuade 
zne  that  myrtles  grew  out-of-doors  in  Scotland,  as  here.  Upon  cross- 
examination,  it  turned  out  they  were  prickly,  and  that  many  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  family  donkey." 

"  Luttrell,"  he  writes  in  1829,  from  the  Combe  Florey  parsonagCj 
"  came  over  for  a  day,  from  whence  I  know  not,  but  I  thought  not  from 
good  pastures ;  at  least,  he  had  not  his  usual  soup-and-pattie  look.  There 
was  a  forced  smile  upon  lus  countenance^  which  seemed  to  indicate  plain 
roast  and  boiled ;  and  a  sort  of  apple-pudding  depression,  as  if  he  had 
been  staying  with  a  clergyman." 

Alluding  to  the  tumult  at  Jeffirey's  election,  in  1830,  he  inquires  of 
Murray :  "Is  JeflPrey  much  damaged ?  They  say  he  fought  like  a  lion, 
and  would  have  been  killed  had  he  been  more  visible  ;*  but  that  several 
people  struck  at  him  who  could  see  nothing,  and  so  battered  infinite 
space  instead  of  the  Advocate." 

In  the  same  letter :  ^<  I  think  Lord  Grey  will  give  me  some  preferment 
if  he  stays  in  long  enough ;  but  the  upper  parsons  ^live  vindictively,  and 
evince  their  aversion  to  a  Whig  Ministry  by  an  improved  health.     The 

Bishop  of has  the  rancour  to  recover,  after  three  paralytic  strokes, 

and  the  Dean  of to  be  vigorous  at  eighty-two.     And  yet  these  are 

men  who  are  called  Christians !" 

To  Lady  Holland,  during  the  Reform  Bill  excitement :  '<  I  met  John 
Russell  at  Exeter.  The  people  along  the  road  were  very  much  disap- 
pointed by  his  smallness.  I  told  them  he  was  much  larger  before  the 
bill  was  thrown  out,  but  was  reduced  by  excessive  anxiety  about  the 
people.     This  brought  tears  in  their  eyes  !" 

To  the  same,  and  from  Combe  Florey :  ^  Philosopher  Malthus  came 
here  last  week.  I  got  an  agreeable  party  for  him  of  unmarried  people. 
There  was  only  one  lady  who  had  had  a  child;  but  he  is  a  good-natured 
man,  and,  if  there  are  no  appearances  of  approaching  fertility,  is  civil  to 
every  lady." 

To  Dr.  Holland,  in  1835  :  ^'  I  am  suffering  frx>m  my  old  complaint, 
the  hay  fever  (as  it  is  called).  My  fear  is,  perishing  by  deliquescence  ; 
I  melt  away  in  nasal  and  lachrymal  profluvia.  My  remedies  are  warm 
pediluvium,  cathartics,  &c.,  &c.  The  membrane  is  so  irritable,  that  light, 
dust,  contradiction,  an  absurd  remark,  the  sight  of  a  dissenter, — any- 

*  Jeffrey's  size  appears  to  have  been  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  to 
the  "round,  fat,  oily"  Priest  of  St.  Paul's.  Sydney  tells  Francis  of  Brougham 
having  just  returned  from  Portugal,  where  the  Inquisition,  according  to  rumour, 
seized  and  singed  him  with  wax.tapers,  as  an  Edinburgh  Eeviewer :  *'  They  were 
at  first  about  to  use  flambeaux,  conceiving  him  to  be  you ;  but,  upon  recurring  to 
the  notes  they  have  made  of  your  height,  an  error  was  discovered  of  two  feet,  and 
the  lesser  fires  only  administered."  (1806.)  Again:  "Magnitude  to  you,  my  dear 
Jefirey,  must  be  such  an  intoxicating  idea,  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  rather 
be  gigantic  in  your  errors,  than  immense  in  no  respect  whatever,"  &c.  (1808.) 
Elsewhere :  "  My  dear  Jeffirey,  are  we  to  see  you? — (a  diflOcult  thing  at  all  times  to 
do),"  &c.  (1809.)  In  1829  he  writes  to  Murray :  "  I  cannot  say  the  pleasure  it  gives 
me  that  my  old  and  dear  friend  Jefttey  is  in  the  road  to  preferment.  I  shall  not 
be  easy  till  he  is  fairly  on  the  Bench.  His  robes,  Grod  knows,  will  cost  him  little: 
one  buck  rabbit  will  clothe  him  to  the  heels."  Maximus  minimus  was  one  of  the 
appellatives  wherewith  Sydney  loved  to  magnify  and  minify  the  great  little  man. 
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ihin^,  sets  me  sneezing ;  and  if  I  be^n  sneezing  at  twelve,  I  don't  leave 
off  till  two  o'clock,  and  am  heard  distinctly  in  Taunton  when  the  wind 
sets  that  way, — a  distance  of  six  miles." 

«  IkIt. ,"  he  tells  Lady  Davy,  "  is  going  gently  down-hill,  trusting 

that  the  cookery  in  another  planet  may  be  at  least  as  good  as  in  this ; 
but  not  without  apprehensions  that  for  misconduct  here  he  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  thousand  years  of  tough  mutton,  or  condemned  to  a  little 
eternity  of  family  dinners." 

So  much  for  one  man's  anticipations  of  a  future  state.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Holland  of  the  same  year  (1842),  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
verend jester's  own  previsions  :  "  It  is  a  bore,  I  admit,  to  be  past  seventy, 
for  you  are  left  for  execution,  and  are  daily  expecting  the  death  warrant; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  anything  very  capital  we  quit.  We  are,  at  the 
close  of  life,  only  hurried  away  [from  stomach-aches,  pains  in  joints, 
&om  sleepless  nights  and  unamusing  days,  from  weakness,  ugliness, 
and  nervous  tremors  ;  but  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  another  planel^ 

cured  of  all  our  defects.     will  be  less  irritable ;  more  silent ; 

will  assent ;  Jeffrey  will  speak  slower ;  Bobus  will  be  just  as  he  is; 

I  shall  be  more  respectful  to  the  upper  clergy,"  &c.  Not  very  clerical, 
this;  but  Sydney  Smith  all  over. 

Here  is  yet  another  heaven  after  another  man's  ideaL  To  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  he  writes :  **  May  there  not  be  some  one  among  the  in- 
finite worlds  where  men  and  women  are  all  made  of  stone  ?  Perhaps  of 
Parian  marble  ?  How  infinitely  superior  to  flesh  and  blood !  What  a 
Paradise  for  you,  to  pass  eternity  with  a  greywacke  woman!" 

In  his  last  illness  he  writes  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle :  '^  I  am  in  a 
regular  train  of  promotion  ;  from  gruel,  vermicelli,  and  sago,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  panada,  from  thence  to  minced  meat,  and  (such  is  the  effect  of 
good  conduct)  I  was  elevated  to  a  mutton-chop."*  "  My  breathlessness 
and  giddiness  are  gone — chased  away  by  the  gout.  If  you  hear  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  pounds  of  human  flesh,  they  belong  to  me.  I  look  as  if  a 
curate  had  been  taken  out  of  me." 

So  he  wrote  in  the  last  letter  but  one  in  these  volumes.  Two  or  three 
months,  and  all  was  over ;  this  jocular  Canon  had  fired  his  last  shot ; 
this  (Oxford)  Fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,  had  gone  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the — Yoricks.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1845, 
of  water  on  the  chest,  and  was  buried,  without  show  of  any  kind,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Kensal  Green. 

Let  us  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of  his  loving  biographer.  "  And 
if  true  greatness  consists,  as  my  dear  and  valued  old  friend  Mr.  Rogers 
once  quoted  here  from  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  '  in  doing  what  deserves 
to  be  written,  and  writing  what  deserves  to  be  read,  and  in  making  man- 
kind happier  and  better  for  your  life,'  my  father  was  a  truly  great  and 
good  man."  If  we  cannot  subscribe,  verbatim  et  literatim,  to  this  eloge, 
may  we  not,  ex  animo,  to  its  spirit  and  scope  ? 

♦  This  joke  about  mutton-chop  promotion  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the 
joke-maker.  It  occurs  more  than  once  and  again  in  his  correspondence^  at  in. 
tervals  of  long  years,  un withered  by  age,  unstaled  by  custom. 
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BY  FLOBENTIA. 

The  Hdi/  Week— The  Miserere — The  Lavandaia— The  Cena— The  Sepulchre— 
Castel  Fusano—Ostia— Modem  BeaduigB  of  Virgil. 

Ever  since  Christmas,  and  even  before,  I  had  heard  about  '^  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Holy  Weet,"  until  I  was  perfectly  sick.  The  crowd,  the 
difficulty  of  obtainmg  tickets,  the  hours  to  be  passed  in  waiting,  the  music 
of  the  Miserere,  all  were  so  minutely  discussed,  so  dinned  into  my  ears, 
by  old  and  experienced  Anglo-Romans,  that  at  last  I  mentally  resolved 
not  to  go  at  all,  but  to  read  instead  some  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  swear  I  was  '^  charmed,  delighted,  rapt,  inspired." 

I  have  a  general  dislike  to  all  grand  religious  ceremonies  where  ^^  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil"  so  loudly  assert  their  unwelcome  presence 
within  the  dim  and  solemn  light  of  pillared  aisles  and  hallowed  sanctu- 
aries, beside  consecrated  altars  and  venerable  tombs,  effectually  banishing 
all  poetry,  all  solemnity. 

On  such  occasions,  the  imposing  ceremonial  too  often  sinks  into  a  mere 
dramatic  representation,  the  music  degenerates  into  sounds  harsh  and 
wearisome,  ^'  like  sweet  bells  jangling  out  of  tune,"  and  all  those  religious 
sympathies  which  ought  to  be  excited— our  love,  our  gratitude^  our  adora- 
tion— are  utterly  silenced  or  rudely  offended.  Of  all  crowds  in  the  world, 
an  English  one  is  the  most  uncompromising  and  unsympathetic  ;  indeed, 
the  English,  during  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  are  become  quite  historical, 
from  their  remarkable  bad  behaviour. 

When,  however,  the  Holy  Week  really  came,  and  all  was  bustle  and 
excitement  and  tip-top  curiosity,  and  the  old  walls  rang  to  the  sound  of 
countless  carriages  rushing  about  in  shoals  bearing  freights  of  black- 
robed,  black-veiled  women,  I  thought  I  should  be  a  fool  not  to  join 
the  throng,  and,  being  at  Rome,  not  ^'  to  do  as  the  Romans  ;"  so  I  g^t 
tickets  and  donned  my  sable  suit,  and  set  forth  with  the  multitude  to  St. 
Peter's. 

The  ceremonies  occupy  every  day  and  all  night  too,  I  verily  believe, 
during  the  entire  week.  How  the  priests  live  through  it  all,  working  and 
fasting,  is  an  enigma ;  but  they  manage  to  survive  it,  and  come  out  at 
Easter  as  rosy  and  plump  as  ever.  The  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the 
Tenebrae  and  Miserere  are  performed  on  the  two  days  preceding  Good 
Friday,  is  besieged  by  thousands  of  infatuated  individuals  for  hours  before 
the  services  begin,  to  obtain  a  front  place  on  the  forms  placed  behind  the 
screen  in  the  lower  half  of  the  chapel,  which  being  looked  on  as  the  private 

osed  to  be  inaccessible  to  women,  who  are 


oratory  of  the  Pope,  is  supp 

pushed  back  as  far  as  possible  into  a  narrow  space  near  the  entrance. 

I,  for  my  part,  took  the  whole  affair  with  great  composure,  and 
walked  quietly  up  the  Sala  Reg^  about  four  o'clock.  The  ascent  was 
beset  with  Swiss  guards,  their  brilliant  uniforms  and  glancing  steel- 
accoutrements  looking  exceedingly  picturesque  and  moyen  age^  backed 
by  the  pillared  walls  and  glistening  marble ;  hundreds  of  ladies  in  black, 
gentlemen  in  evening  costume,  and  militia  and  military  heroes  in  full 
uniform,  trooped  up  tms  truly  magnificent  and  regal  entiance  to  the  coant» 
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less  splendours  of  the  Vatican,  all  laughing,  talking,  and  joking  with 
quite  praiseworthy  forgetfulness  of  the  solemn  nature  of  the  anniversary. 
Some  tried  to  smuggle  in  camp  stook  under  tiieir  petticoats — a  rmse  in- 
stantly detected  and  ruthlessly  exposed  hy  the  all-seeing  officials ;  while 
others,  coming  in  greater  numbers  than  their  tickets  allowed,  were  re- 
moreeles^y  a&at  bai^  8[Hte  of  lamentations  and  reproaches  in  tmmis- 
takably  Anglican-Italian. 

It  was  a  scene  of  oonfosion,  irreverence,  and  frivolity :  meo  pushing 
onwards,  tearing  asunder,  and  separating  groups  of  ternfied  ladies; 
guards  pouncing  on  delinquents,  and  bold  mammas  dragging  their  skum^ 
daughters  past  quiet  foreigners — Catholics,  of  course — who  looked  round 
all  aghast  at  their  irreverent  haste  and  thoroughly  English  rudeness. 

Arrived  at  the  Sala  Regia — at  the  summit  of  ihe  stairs  from  whence 
both  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  Chapels  open — ^the  scene  grew  tesa  tines 
wilder  and  more  excited.  That  lofty  hall,  so  nobly  pioportimiedy  the  walls 
glittering  with  frescoes  and  gilding,  broken  by  ridi  clustered  branches  of 
magnificent  candelabra — where  on  ordinary  occasions  unbrc^&eii  silence 
reigns,  and  the  very  odour  of  sanctity  floats  around — a  spot  cf  reverent 
waiting  and  awful  expectation,  whether  to  the  Catholic  about  to  visit  the 
shrine,  sanctified  by  the  constant  presence  of  Christ's  vicar,  or  to  the 
artistic  devotee  viewing  fen:  the  first  time  the  immortal  works  of  MijfJiael 
Angelo  and  his  predecessors,  which  they  have  studied  aft  a  distance  as 
solemn  phantoms  they  never,  periiaps,  hoped  to  behold— 'that  majestie  and 
suggestive  hall — which,  as  I  write,  rises  before  me  ia  all  itopomp,  shaded 
by  a  chastened  lig^t,  half-concealing,  half-displaying  the  great  frescoes 
aod  the  mysterious  doors,  some  veiled  by  falling  curtains,  others  opening 
into  endless  corridors  and  galleries — is  now,  alas!  deseccated  into  a 
street-thoroii^h&re ! 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  gathered  from  the  finir  qaarters  of  the 
globe,  are  rushing  about,  crowding  every  ^ace,  treading  on  each  other's 
heels,  talking,  wondering,  pushing,  every  face  turned  towands  the  open 
door,  with  its  ample  dn^ery  of  crimson,  leading  into  the  Sistine  Ohapd, 
which  they  are  all  firmly  resolved  to  enter  at  all  risks.  And,  though 
that  door  is  beset  with  military — obstinate  Swiss  guards,  who,  if  Venus 
herself  fresh  from  Elysium,  or  all  ihe  Circes  ami  Annadas  thai  ever 
existed  in  fact  or  faUe,  tried  to  ea^^Ae,  would  not  budge  one  single  im^ — 
still,  so  vast  is  the  crowd,  so  violent  the  crush,  its  own  weight  carries  it 
onward,  and  slowly  all  disappear  under  die  oveihanging  curtain. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Sistine  Cha|)el  is  xwt  ioige;  imagiae,  then, 
what  it  must  be  when,  in  tiae  space  assigned  to  the  public — in  whidh  five 
hundred  might  coramodiously  sit — ten  thousand  persoES  are^  by  aone 
viiracle  of  crushing,  collected;  imagine  the  heat,  the  squeezing,  ihe 
elbows  poked  into  one's  sides,  the  fiirious  glances,  die  anger,  malice,  and 
unchaaitableness  of  all  those  living  beings,  helped  on  each  other,  all 
wanting  to  see  and  to  hear,  and  all,  save  a  few  m  the  firont,  e&otuallj 
prevented  £:om  doing  either,  and  fturiouslj  incensed  in  coiiseqpienoe.  1 
doubt  if  the  pagan  audience^  eoUeobed  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatos  to  see 
men  torn  by  wild  beasts,  eoiild  he  more  savage.  Fot  myseli^  I,  syad>oli- 
cally  speddng,  gave  up  the  ghost  in  terror  and  dtsosay,  hut  by  good 
luck,  getting  pushed  against  the  aide  cf  the  ladies'  box,  I  earefel^  kepi 
luy  place,  a^  tiled  to  «QUeGijoi J  aes^    Thisbooc,  ar^ndtosafey-ivasfla 
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fall  as  stuffing  could  make  it,  and  the  heat  ex^essiTe.     At  the  entranoe, 
one  of  the  papal  Oameriere,  dressed  in  doublet  and  hose  aiid  high  EHsa-^ 
hethan  ru%  kept  up  %  show  of  order.     Still,  more  ladies  would  keep 
crowding  in,  spite  of  his  remoostranoes. 

"  Le  prego,  le  supplico,  signora** — (I  heg,  I  implore  you,  madam)— 
whispered  he ;  **di  non  moatare,  c'e  posto,  e  pieno" — (there  is  no  room). 

<*  Mais,"  says  some  English  mamma  with  two  lean  daughters,  ^'  yons 
pouvez  faire  un  po  di  place  je  suis  sure  pour  questa  signora,''  pushing 
forward  first  one,  then  the  other  daughter. 

^*  No,  madama,"  replies  the  Cameriere,  angrily  ;  *^  impossifatie." 

'^  Mais,  moussu,^  says  a  ht  old  lady,  who  had  heen  persereringly 
elbowing  her  way  upwards,  «nd  had,  spite  of  all  opposition,  firmly  planted 
her  foot  on  the  prohibited  steps,  *' je  yois  nne  place — un  posto,  la,  la — 
let  me  go."     And  she  makes  a  dash  forwards. 

"  No,  signora,''  again  replies  the  Cameriere,  placing  his  arm  across  the 
opening,  which  ihe  belligerent  lady  disregarding,  pushes  madly  on,  and 
a  struggle — yes,  actually  a  struggle — begins,  ending  in  the  signal  de- 
feat and  consequent  retreat  of  ihe  fat  lady,  who  is  violently  landed  on 
the  ground,  looking  extremely  red  and  furious,  and  the  Oameriere,  ex- 
cited and  scarlet  also,  exclaiming  in  a  low  voice,  '^  Ma,  oorpo  di  Baoco  I 
must  I  then  call  in  the  carabinieri  against  these  Inglesi?" 

Yet,  though  sorely  persecuted,  he  was  a  jewel  <oi  a  man  &at  same 
Cameriere,  for,  seeing  me  standing  quite  quiet  and  resigned  at  the  footof 
the  steps  for  a  long  time,  he  took  pity  on  me,  and  touching  my  arm, 
motioned  me  to  mount  into  the  pdco — a  signal  I  was  not  slow  in  obey- 
ing, whispering  tanti  ringraziamenti  into  his  ear  ;  at  which  he  nodded 
and  smiled,  then  firmly  replanted  his  arm  over  the  entrance,  giving  a 
scowl  round  at  the  female  harpies  standing  beside  hnn,  watdiing  widi 
cat-like  eagerness  for  the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  vigilance  to  rush 
ij^wards.  Once  in  the  palco,  I  was  better  oC  A  kind  lady  shared  her 
seat  with  me.     I  could  breathe,  and  look  round  me. 

Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  cardinals  were  visible.  Tlie  Gregorian 
chant,  in  which  the  Psalms  are  sung,  had  begun,  and  the  lights,  fixed  on 
a  triangular  stand  near  the  altar,  were  burning.  This  stand,  typical  of 
the  Trinity,  holds  fifteen  lights,  one  of  which  is  extinguished  at  liie  con- 
clusion of  each  psalm.  This  usage  is  explained  by  some  as  symbolising 
the  Prophets,  who  were  persecuted  and  successively  put  to  death  before 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour ;  others  represent  it  as  signifying  tiie  aban- 
donment and  desertion  he  suffisred  from  all  his  disciples  in  his  last  hours. 
The  last  light  is  not  extinguished,  but  withdrawn  behind  the  altar,  in 
allusion  to  &e  Saviour's  entombment  and  subsequent  resurrection ;  the 
TenehriB  being  an  office  of  mourning  commemorating  the  death  of  tlie 
Redeemer,  die  darkness  of  the  hour,  and  its  <aiple  odebration  being  in 
allusion  to  the  three  days  during  wi^ch  his  body  remained  in  the  tomb. 
The  music  is  entirely  vocsd,  and  intensely  monotonous,  for,  by  some  un- 
explained etiquette,  llie  organ  is  never  heard  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father.  It  is  a  want  nodimg  can  supply.  No  pomp,  no  gorgeous 
spectacle  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  thrilling,  overwhelming 
burst  that  carries  the  soul  upwaids  in  a  rushing  torrent  of  delicious 
harmony.  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  invented  the  organ  in  a  moment 
ef  ecstatic  inspiration.     It  is  a  protty  legend,  and  fiSy  symbolises  A» 
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heavenlj  influence  that  instrament  possesses.  But  to  return.  Suffo- 
cated, cramped,  and  confused,  it  seemed  to  me  the  Psalms  would  never 
end.  Impatience  became  general,  and  everybody  around  was  perpetually 
popping  up  and  down  to  see  how  many  lights  remained.  ^^  Now  there^ 
only  two  lefit,"  I  heard;  <'now  there  is  only  one."  As  the  moment 
approached  for  the  commencement  of  the  Miserere,  the  excitement  in- 
creased tenfold.  Fresh  crowds  pushed  in  through  the  door,  determined, 
coute  que  coute,  to  storm  the  barriers  of  half-£Eunting  women.  Some 
retreated,  some  were  borne  out  insensible,  the  guards  coming  to  their 
rescue  ;  others  firmly  stood  their  ground.  Again  the  fight  began  with 
the  old  ladles  (now  rabid  in  their  desire  to  mount  the  forbidden  steps) 
and  the  chamberlain,  and  again  he  victoriously  repulsed  their  assault. 
All  the  lights  had  disappeared ;  evening  was  darkening  into  night ;  the 
chapel  lay  wrapt  in  a  dim  subdued  light,  the  audience  massed  into 
grey  and  black  shadows ;  the  glorious  roof,  painted  by  Michael  Angelo, 
indistinct  and  misty.  ...  It  was  to  me  an  hour  of  solemn  communing 
and  awful  contemplation,  met,  as  we  seemed,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
tomb  to  celebrate  the  cruel  abandonment  of  the  Divine  One,  surrounded 
by  typical  darkness  and  lamentations,  prefiguring  the  agony  of  his  soul, 
when  the  bitter  cry  was  wrung  from  him,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  long-drawn  notes  of  the  Miserere  echoed 
through  the  gloom — soft,  unearthly,  spiritual — ^sounds  as  of  celestial  souls 
suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  calling  on  heaven  and  earth 
to  listen  while  they  breathed  forth  their  agony  in  plaintive  murmurs. 
Now  a  high  note  struck  on  the  ear,  thrilling  in  its  acuteness — a  note  sug- 
g^tive  of  corporeal  suffering  from  an  incorporeal  being.  As  it  di^ 
away,  other  voices  took  up  the  wailing  strain,  breaking  off  like  the  first 
in  vague  melancholy  sighs.  Then  came  a  convulsive  thrill,  a  quivering 
shake,  in  the  sad  minor  key  in  which  the  whole  is  sung,  followed  by  a 
few  notes  of  delicious  cadence,  rich  and  flowing,  as  if  a  ghmpse  of  heaven 
— an  angel  visit — ^had  for  a  moment  broken  the  spell  of  torture.  Brief 
respite ;  again  sounds  the  same  piercing  cry,  and  again  it  floats  away 
into  unutterable  voiceless  chaos.  As  the  sad  strains  swelled  in  tearful 
modulations,  the  shadows  deepened,  and  night  came  to  shroud,  as  it  were, 
and  bear  them  in  her  sable  bosom  to  the  realms  above,  where  angels 
wept  as  they  listened,  and  all  the  glory  of  heaven  grew  dim  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  agonies. 

Still,  spite  of  the  exquisitely  touching  and  profoundly  devotional 
character  of  the  Miserere,  the  unaccompanied  music  becomes  after  a 
while  tedious  and  monotonous,  from  a  total  want  of  contrast  and  of 
melody.  On  the  whole,  I  was  disappointed ;  and  I  decidedly  consider  the 
effect  more  singular  than  beautiful.  When  all  was  over,  came  the 
dreadful  crush  to  get  out — the  cruel,  irreverent  crush — as  dangerous  as  it 
was  intolerable.  I,  for  my  part,  waa  completely  lifted  off  my  feet,  and 
found  myself  flung  violently  down  into  the  centre  of  the  Sala  Begia^ 
where,  by  good  luck,  I  landed  safely.  The  hall  was  exactly  like  the  crush- 
room  of  an  opera,  for  the  Protestant  mob,  as  eager  to  get  out  as  they 
had  been  to  get  in,  forgot  all  decency  in  their  haste.  Shame  on  the 
foreigners  who  thus  desecrate  the  solemn  offices  of  a  Christian  Church, 
V6t9hippmg  a  common  Saviour,  commemoratbg .  a  common  salvation 
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through  His  sufferings.  Shame  on  their  irreverent  curiosity  and  stolid 
indifference ! 

To-day,  Thursday,  although  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest 
mourning,  is  considered  hy  Catholics  a  devotional  festa  of  joyous  solem- 
nity, as  heing  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  instituted  the  Eucharist. 
Mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Pope  afterwards,  passing  in 
grand  procession  through  the  Sala  Regia,  bears  the  host  to  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  and  places  it  on  what  is  called  "  the  Sepulchre" — namely,  the 
altar,  which  on  this  occasion  symbolises  the  sacred  tomb.  In  the  after- 
noon all  the  world  throngs  to  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  Lavandaia,  which  is 
arranged  in  this  wise  :  Along  one  side  of  the  transept,  terminating  in  the 
chapel  of  San  Processio  e  Martino  (the  gaolers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
during  their  imprisonment  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  and  converted  by 
them  there),  on  a  high  platform,  were  placed  thirteen  men — priests,  1 
believe — dressed  in  the  most  curiously  antique  costume  imaginable,  look- 
ing in  the  far  distance  more  like  an  historical  picture  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
or  Francia,  or  some  other  of  the  early  masters,  than  any  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood.  They  were  all  in  white,  with  high  conical  caps,  and  at  their 
back  was  suspended  a  magnificent  piece  of  tapestry  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Why  there  should  be  thirteen 
apostles  I  cannot  explain,  but  that  that  is  the  number  I  can  certify. 

After  being  pushed  about  for  some  time  in  the  crowd,  a  general  buzz, 
turning  of  heads,  clashing  of  arms,  and  echoing  of  heavy  steps  along  the 
marble  floor,  announced  the  arrival  of  his  Holiness.  His  throne  was 
erected  upon  the  altar  of  the  adjacent  chapel ;  and  here  Pius,  after  a  short 
delay,  appeared  on  a  level  with  the  mysterious  apostles,  who  really  outdid 
"  patience  on  a  monument"  in  rigid  immovabiHty.  Vocal  music  burst 
forth  from  a  hidden  choir,  bis  Holiness  the  while  laying  aside  his  outer 
vestments,  and  being  girded  by  an  attendant  cardinal  with  a  linen  apron, 
moved  towards  the  apostles,  followed  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  court, 
while  one  of  the  cardinals  chanted  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  the 
passage  describing  the  act  of  our  Saviour's  humility  now  to  be  comme- 
morated. The  ceremony  of  washing  the  apostles'  feet  occupies  but  a 
very  short  time,  the  Pope  lightly  touching  each  with  a  towel  (after  the 
attendant  deacon  has  poured  water  on  them),  then  stoops  and  kisses  them. 
Each  apostle  is  presented  with  a  nosegay,  which  the  monumental  effigy 
unaccountably  receives,  looking  all  the  more  quaint  and  moyen  dge. 

As  soon  as  the  English  ladies  have  seen  one  foot  washed,  they  rush  off 
like  demoniacs  towards  the  Sala  Regia  in  the  Vatican,  to  secure  places 
for  the  Cena,  which  immediately  foUows,  those  who  witness  both  being 
considered  to  have  achieved  a  real  feat  of  generalship.  When  the 
Lavandaia  was  over,  the  Pope  disappeared,  and  I  made  my  way  along 
with  the  vast  crowd  into  the  mighty  vestibule  and  up  the  Sala  Regia. 
A  more  quiet,  polite  crowd  I  never  beheld  —  all  being  anxious  to 
proceed,  yet  none  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour;  a  silent 
seriousness  was  expressed  in  every  face ;  they  remembered  they  were  in 
a  church,  and  that  we  had  all  met  there  to  celebrate  the  symbolical 
representation  of  a  Christian  mystery.  All  honour  to  the  Catholic  crowd 
after  the  painful  exhibition  of  the  Sistine  Chapel !  When  1  reached  the 
Sala  Regia,  and  rejoined  the  foreigners,  Babel-like  confusion  recom^ 
menced  ;  here  thousands  were  straggling  and  disputing,  and  rushing  to 
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and  fro  like  mad.  The  immense  hall  where  the  Cena  is  laid  out  was 
crammed  to  suffocation.  There  were  the  black- veiled  ladies  in  e&dosed 
seats;  noise,  folly,  and  irreverence,  as  on  the  preceding  day;  Swiss 
guards  trying  to  keep  the  peace  and  signally  failing  in  the  endeavoof ; 
and  c^tressed  Cameiieri  and  bumptious  old  ladies.  I  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  an  old  sergeant  of  the  Swiss  guard  by  addressing  him  in  German, 
who  forthwith  took  me  under  his  wing  and  pushed  me  on  until  I  was 
placed  close  to  the  bar  separating  the  audience  from  the  space  appro- 
priated to  the  Cena.  Here  I  saw  capitally.  A  loug  table  was  spread 
with  fruit  and  sweets,  and  elegantly  decorated  with  high  vases  of  flowers, 
superb  pieces  of  plate,  and  thirteen  statuettes  of  the  apostles.  Aroand 
sat  the  medieval  gentlemen,  who  by  some  miracle  alone  seemed  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Bamlica  below  and  placed  here.  The  Pope, 
simply  dressed  in  white,  his  kind,  benignant  face  beaming  with  that 
placid  smile  peculiar  to  him,  moved  quietly  about  the  table,  without  fuss 
or  effort.  I  remembered  Abraham  and  the  angels  as  I  looked  on  the 
heavenly  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  thou^t  iSasX  he  too  might 
be  wortlty  to  entertain  ''  an  unbidden  guest"  unawares.  ^  The  servant  of 
the  servants"  of  God  was  the  distinguishing  title  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Pqpes  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  Pius  is  reaUj  worthy 
of  that  touching  appellation.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Cena  waff  vay 
simple.  He  first  bore  water  to  the  apostles  in  a  silver  basin;  then,  after 
the  Bemediete,  bishops  and  prates,  advancing  from  the  end  o£  the  haU, 
presented  to  him  various  dishes,  which  he  handed  to  the  apostles,  pounng 
out  water  and  wine  at  intervals.  The  gentle  anxiety  with  which  he  weAot 
cipated  their  wants  was  inexpressibly  touching ;  he  was  evidently  wiapt 
in  mental  devotion,  and  was  only  aUve  to  the  outward  scene  as  far  as  it 
assimilated  with  and  assisted  his  thoughts.  Never,  when  encircled  by 
all  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  his  splendid  court,  crowned  with  the  triple 
diadem  and  glittering  with  jewels,  had  the  Pope  so  much  impressed  me. 

The  c^ce  of  the  Tenebrae  ag^in  takes  place  this  evesking  in  the  Sistise 
Chapel,  when  the  altar  is  divested  of  every  ornament^  the  very  carpets 
and  hangings  are  removed,  the  Pope's  chair,  left  without  a  ba^  e«  a 
morsel  of  cloth  on  which  to  place  his  feet,  the  altar  hung  with  Uack,  the 
cmeifix  covered,  and  six  candles  alone  kfb  to  light  up  tloie  dolefd!  scene, 
prefiguring  the  desolation  and  mourning  in  which  the  Church  ispluaiged. 
Not  wishing  to  encounter  the  crowd,  I  did  not  ent^  the  Sala  R^ia  imlti 
so  late  that  I  found  it  almost  empty,  every  one  having  pressed  into  the 
portal  or  on  the  steps  of  the  Sbtine  Chapel,  from  whence  the  soft  wailing 
of  the  voices  floated  dreanuly  in  the  air  above  the  hum  of  the  pent-i^ 
thousands  stan&g  between  me  and  the  choir.  At  the  opposite  extre- 
anty  of  the  haU  a  waving  dra^ry  undulated  before  the  door  of  the  Paa- 
Kne  Chapel,  and  a  twili^t,  as  o^  half-discerned  stars,  faintly  lil  up  the 
sorrouDding  darkness.  Drawing  aside  the  eurtain,  I  entered.  All  was  in 
^be  deepest,  most  solemn  gloom,  save  the  altar  or  sepuldure  as  it  is  eaUtdl, 
aroond  whidi  knelt  a  dark  circle  of  almost  invisible  worshippersw  But 
that  iihtminated  sepdiehre,  how  ean  I  find  w(»ds  to  describe  the  daa^Qg 
sf^endotir  with  which  it  blazed  forth  ?  Never  did  the  hand  of  ma»  mam 
hcav^  symbolise  the  immortal  glories  of  the  divixie  tomb  thaa  in  this 
stuqpendoos  mountain  of  glittering  light.  Mounting  to  the  loiiby  ce^big, 
extendii^  out  either  side  into  the  ^o<»i  in  cirdes  and  dusters  and  festoons 
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of  eomitless  lights,  there  ii  rose,  a  glimmering,  qinTering,  OTenrhelming 
momitadn  of  brightness^  The  effect  was  thrilling.  Tears  rushed  into  mj 
eyes,  and  Protestant  though  I  am,  I  too  knelt  in  the  dai^  circle  besiite 
the  glittering  sepulchre,  and  remembered  with  awe  the  sacred  symb<^ 
that  rested  within ! 

Afterwards  I  descended  into  St.  Peter^s.  The  portals  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  a  few  pale  torches  planted  up  the  central  aisle  made 
darkness  visible.  The  grand  skeleton  of  the  building  alone  emerged  from 
the  gloom,  vast  and  boundless  as  the  heavens,  but  a  heaven  unlit  by 
moon  or  stars,  and  wrapt  in  everlasting  night ;  the  clustered  pilasters,  tm 
colossal  statues,  loomed  out  in  dim  masses,  gigantic  forms,  dreamy,  fabtH 
kms,  and  vague,  fading  away  in  fathomless  dbtance.  Here  and  there  a 
momentary  ray  of  light  glimmered  from  the  torches,  was  visible  for  a 
moment,  and  then  faded  away  also  and  was  gone.  There  was  something 
quite  terrific  in  the  scene,  as  standing  under  the  central  cupola  I  looked 
out  on  the  blackness  around,  linkmg  the  mind  to  the  wildest  visions  of 
chaotic  gloom  the  imagination  ever  concerred.  To  me  it  seemed  the 
very  vestibule  of  the  universal  tomb  gprandly  symbolical  of  the  misery 
and  the  uHMiming  in  which  the  worid  lay  |Nrostrate.  Yet  was  hope  to 
spring  from  that  tomb — precioos  hope,  and  Hfe,  and  joy.  Even  in  this 
utter  darkness  one  bright  symbol  eheered  the  Christian,  for,  concealed 
behind  the  massive  pilasters  supporting  the  cupola,  a  flood  of  Hght  burst 
firom  a  distant  altar,  the  illuminated  sepulchre,  here  too  shining  like  a 
beacon,  and  beckoning  on  the  soul  through  the  daric  valley  with  the 
bright  hope  of  immortality. 

At  midnight  we  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the 
Pincian  Hill;  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  one  of  the  Frenek 
religieuse,  by  whom  the  convent — ^an  educational  and  charitable  institn* 
tioB — is  conducted.  She  scanned  us  long  and  inquiringly  as  we  stood  oa 
the  threshold,  but,  knowing  my  voice,  at  length  admitted  us.  We  crept 
softly  into  the  church  by  a  side  chapel,  not  to  disturb  the  solemn  servies 
which  had  already  commenced.  The  church,  a  large  and  well-propor- 
tioned edifice,  was  dimly  lighted.  Many  worshippers  knelt  on  the  marble 
floor,  some  almost  prostrate  before  the  altar,  others,  with  clasped  hands 
and  streaming  eyes,  seemed  lost  in  prayer.  I  never  had  before  beheld  a 
scene  where  sudi  an  abandon  of  rehgious  enthusiasm  prevailed;  the 
midnfight  hour,  the  darkened  church,  the  affecting  recollection  of  the 
awful  event  which  they  had  met  to  commemorate,  seemed  present  wiA 
all.  Service  was  going  on,  but  no  word  was  i^ken,  either  by  the  priest 
or  the  coDgregatioai — not  a  soumd,  save  a  stifled  sigh,  broke  the  silenoK 
Behind  the  high  and  solid  iron  bars,  forming  a  screen  between  the  bo^ 
of  the  chvrch  and  the  sanetom  sanetomm  of  the  high  altar,  seats  mxt 
plaeed.  Presently  a  dark-robed,  white-veiled  figure  glided  noiselessly  in^ 
another  and  another  rapidly  followed,  each  taking  their  place  opposite^ 
ahar.  Now  a  group  would  emerge  firom  the  recess  behind  the  altar,  then 
a  sii^le  ^^re,  and  again  a  whole  duster  of  black  forms,  pasring  oa  like 
a  visiim  of  shadowy  ghosts.  It  was  all  so  dreamy  and  unearthly  I  mofe 
than  oiBce  passed  my  hands  across  my  eyes  to  make  sore  that  I  was 
awake. 

Such  was  the  nunber  of  white-veiled  XMms  that  went  floating  by,  SB 
hour  had  elapsed  before  they  were  all  assembled.     The  front  of  the  ahv 
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and  the  steps  had  then  become  filled,  the  richly-robed  priest,  \m  £eU99 
turned  towards  the  altar,  standbg  in  the  midst.  The  awful  stillness  grew 
at  last  positively  oppressive.  One  by  one  this  strange  sombre  throng  re- 
ceived  the  eucharist,  bowed  to  the  altar,  and  retired  as  noiselessly  as  they 
had  entered.  When  all  were  gone,  the  priest  turned  towards  the  kned-r 
ing  congregation,  who  advanced  to  the  screen  and  received  the  sacrament. 
I  never  shall  forget  that  night ;  it  rests  on  my  memory  like  a  peep  into 
the  very  courts  of  heaven. 

Although  launched  in  the  midst  of  the  Holy  Week,  I  must  delay  no 
longer  to  chronicle  a  happy  day  we  spent  last  Monday,  for  fear  tho 
glowing  impression  on  my  mind  should  diminish. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Pineta^  or  pine  woods  of  Castel 
Fusano,  and  I  wished  also  to  see  Ostia,  out  of  reverence  for  its  classical 
associations.  I  do  not  care  what  antiquarians  say.  I  defy — I  throw 
down  my  glove  to  all  of  them.  I  can  read  Virgil  as  well  as  they,  and  I 
never  will  believe  that  iEneas  landed  at  Porto  d'Anzio,  or  anywhere  else 
than  at  Ostia,  where  the  localities  so  exactly  tally  with  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion. So  an  excursion  to  Castel  Fusano  was  arranged,  which  was  to 
combine  the  delights  of  luxuriant  nature  and  classic  memories — food  for 
the  head  and  the  heart,  not  forgetting  the  |)oor  body,  which  was  cared 
for  in  a  large  basket,  stowed  away  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  for  the 
ethereal  essences  of  our  immortal  being  would  have  cut  but  a  poor  figure 
during  a  long  summer  day  without  the  assistance  and  support  of  that 
much-abused  but  necessary  partner. 

We  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  otherwise  Ostiensis,  rebuUt  by 
Belbarius— one  of  the  most  picturesque  entrances  into  the  dear  old  city — 
flanked  by  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  standing  like  a  sentinel  over  the 
long  ages  flying  by,  and  the  high  turreted  walls  and  towers  beyond,  old 
enough  to  have  witnessed  Totila's  second  entrance  into  Rome.  And  now 
we  are  driving  along  Tiber's  banks  out  on  the  pathless  wilderness  of 
green,  with  nothing  but  the  white  mass  of  the  Pauline  Basilica  to  break 
the  monotonous  lines. 

We  were  a  quartet,  S again  standing  for  Sculpture  in  a  very 

pleasant  form,  and  K ,  fresh  from  England,  and  C ,  and  T 9. 

|dl  young  and  enthusiastic,  full  of  fancies  and  wild  theories  ;  so  well 
crammed,  indeed,  with  Virgil  and  the  graceful  legends  of  old  Greece,  we 
were  little  better  than  pagans  for  the  time  being.  We  first  began  by 
talking  ourselves  hoarse  about  architecture;  then  we  as  rapidly  dbcussed 
sculpture ;  and  at  last,  tired  of  talking,  settled  down  quietly  to  look 
at  the  Campagna.  The  soft  morning  air  came  balmily  breathing  across 
die  aromatic  turf,  bearing  rich  odours  of  sweet  herbs.  Oh !  those  ever* 
lasting  long  lines,  there  they  are  again — the  never-ending  battle-fields 
I  had  so  often  traced,  and  of  which  the  Campagna  is  literally  a  per- 
petual repetition. 

Below,  is  the  broad  open  valley  where  one  host  lies  encamped ;  above, 
ihe  steeply-rising,  undulating  hills,  where  the  enemy  has  entrenched,  to 
be  scaled  and  taken  ere  the  day  is  won,  and  the  audacious  Carthaginian, 
or  the  savage  Gaul,  driven  back  from  whence  they  came.  Over  and  over 
again  the  same  scene  occurs,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Cam* 
pagna,  where  the  early  conquests  of  the  infant  state  were  most  fiercely 
untested,  and  seem  actually  to  have  moulded  the  face  of  nature  to  its 
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warlike  humour,  and  left  an  everlasting  impress.  The  sun  shone  bril* 
liantly  on  that  gracefully  undulating  plain  leading  down  to  the  Hes- 
perian strand,  the  birds  shot  rapidly  across  the  verdant  ground,  and  the 
classic  Tiber,  along  whose  banks  we  drove,  curved  and  circled  in  many 
vnndings,  now  forming  an  island,  now  skirting  a  low  wood,  the  reedy 
sedges  rustling  under  the  overhanging  trees,  as  the  rapid  current  rolled 
by.  No  snake  ever  lay  more  unquietly  in  the  sun  than  did  that  broad 
river,  writhing  and  curling  across  the  plain ;  sometimes  we  could  discern 
three  separate  curves,  the  alternate  strips  of  land  and  water  lying  terrace* 
wise  before  us,  the  broad  belt  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  capping  all  like  an 
azure  zone. 

**  How  beautiful !"  exclaimed  K ,  as  the  sea  first  caught  our  gaze ; 

*'  it  would  be  worth  coming  from  England  only  to  see  so  exquisite  a 
view." 

On  the  grassy  green  expanse,  in  the  valleys  and  up  the  rifts  of  the 
hills,  grew  thousands  of  snow-white  stalwart  lilies,  shooting  up  from 
masses  of  waxy  leaves.  They  were  unlike  any  other  lilies  I  had  ever 
seen — so  grandly  beautiful,  with  a  certain  strange  look,  as  if  a  charm 
must  dwell  within  their  delicate  cups,  and  that  &iries  must  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  those  dark  leaves  on  moonlight  nights,  and  dance  in 
circling  measures,  and  hold  trysts  with  their  sisters  the  butterflies  and 
the  bright-winged  beetles.  Those  stately  flowers  could  tell  many  a  tale 
of  Oberon  and  Titania  and  their  tiny  court,  under  the  moonlight  in  the 
still  summer  nights,  the  sound  of  the  rushing  river,  rolling  heavily  by, 
making  soft  music.  Beside  the  lilies  grew  the  purple  Judas-tree,  shea- 
ding thousands  of  ruddy  leaves  to  the  breeze.  We  were  such  children 
we  jumped  out  and  filled  the  carriage  with  flowers,  assisted  by  an  old 
beggar,  who  sprang  up  suddenly  no  one  knew  where,  and  begged  us^ 
"  by  the  tears  of  the  Madonna,"  to  give  him  a  bajoiccho ;  in  return  for 
which  he  wished  us  all  in  paradise — a  wish  in  which  we,  sinners  as  we 
were,  being  very  happy  on  earth,  profanely  did  not  join. 

Sixteen  long  miles  lay  between  Rome  and  Ostia — the  very  voyage 
the  "  goddess-bom"  iEneas  undertook,  when,  warned  by  the  god  Tibe- 
rinus  of  the  impending  danger,  he  committed  himself  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  "  azure  current,"  calling  on  the  Laurentine  nymphs,  and 
the  "  horn-bearing  river,"  Father  Tiber  himself,  to  receive  him,  and 
compassionate  his  misfortunes,  as  he  turns  the  prow  of  his  boat  towards 
Rome  and  the  Arcadian  Aventine,  in  search  of  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  old  Evander  against  the  fierce  Rutulians.  After  we  had 
accomplished  the  first  half  of  the  distance  we  lost  sight  of  <^  the  noble 
river  that  rolls  by  the  walls  of  Rome,"  and  entered  a  woody  copse. 
Straight  as  an  arrow  the  road  cleaved  those  low  trees,  until,  gradually 
descending,  at  last  we  emerge,  after  many  miles,  on  a  lonely,  desolate 
region,  neither  sea  nor  land — sandy,  uncultivated,  barren,  indicative  of 
sea,  but  with  no  sea  to  be  seen — a  repulsive,  melancholy  scene,  rank 
weeds  and  tall  reeds  its  only  verdure.  There  are  large  square  tanks,  or 
ponds,  covered  with  white  brine — salt-pits — in  the  same  place  where  they 
were  formed,  B.C.  121  years,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus  Martins,  as  recorded  by  Livy.  The  road  runs  on  a  low  terrace. 
Between  these  ancient  marshes,  filled  with  stagnant  water,  a  large  machi- 
culated  tower  appears,  evidently  medieval,  built  by  the  warlike  Julius  della 
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Bovere— pope  and  warrkMr — to  defend  the  coast,  oyer  which  war  aaA 
i»|»ne  and  ruin  had  sw^  for  centuries.  This  old  tower^  standing  out 
alone  in  the  ugly  salt-pits,  and  a  few  wretched  houses  grouped  aboui  il^ 
lA  Ostia:  a  pli^e-stricken  place,  somhre,  gloomy,  and  sad,  as  thou^  a 
curse  rested  on  its  name. 

K ,  who  had  just  arrived  firom  London,  was  wild  at  having  his  ro- 
mantic ideas  so  rudely  scattered.  '<  What  !^^  cried  he,  '^  is  this  Ostia  ? — the 
cradle  of  Rome — the  harbour  where  the  '  Dardanian  chief'  landed— ^ 
where  he  won  and  wedded  the  daughter  of  the  Latin  king  ?  What  a 
sin  ! — what  a  shame  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  sink  into  such  undig- 
nified ruin  !     One  can  neither  see  the  river  nor  the  sea — abominable  T* 

I  was,  by  experience,  somewhat  accustomed  to  these  disappointments, 
Italy  being  a  country  in  which  I  had  often  philosophised  on  Juliet's 
theme  of  "  What's  in  a  name  ?"  This,  then,  was  the  once  beautiM 
Ausonian  shore,  girt  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,.  "  where  ^neas  descried  a 
spacious  grove,  through  which  Tiberinus^  god  of  the  pleasant  rivei 
Tiber,  with  rapid  whiris  and  quantities  of  sand  discoloured,  bursts  for- 
ward into  the  sea.  AU  around  and  ov^ead  various  Ixxdfl,  accustomed 
to  the  banks  and  channel  of  the  river,  chajrmed  the  akies  with  thc^ 
fongs,  and  fluttered  up  and  down  the  grovev  Thither  he  eommands  faJ9 
mates  to  bend  their  course  and  turn  their  prow  towards  land*" 

*'  And  now,"  said  K ,  who  had  read  this  passage  fren  Virgil,  <^  ^  the 

Lydian  river'  that  skirted  Etruria's  frontiers  has  disappesrcdy  the  groves 
are  cut  down,  the  birds  have  turned  into  eroaking  firogs,  as  noiay  as  il 
just  transformed  by  Latona,  and  only  the  discoloured  salt  and  the  alil- 
diokiag  sand  remains.     I  wish  I  had  not  come." 

But  I,  for  my  part,  rejoiced  to  see  the  spot  identified  with  Virgil's 
fiihled  hero,  however  chax^d  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  during  so 
many  centuries,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  present  ^^^peseBeToi 
Ostia  was  rebuilt  by  Gregory  XIV.  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mife 
from  the  ancient  cifty,  which  had  become  a  vend  and  a  mia  by  the 
Uoody  invasions  of  the  Sajracens.  One  therefore  looks  ia  vain  &9  any 
fragments  of  King  Latinus's  did  town,  where  he  ruled  in  quiet  and  eveor* 
lasting  peaces  with  its  stately  palace  of  Hcu»  raised  on  a  hundced 
cc^mnsy  surnnrnded  by  its  awfid  wood,  and  eontainiug  the  statues-  of 
the  ancient  kings  Italus,  and  Sabinus,  and  old  Saturn,  ''  planter  of  the 
vine,"  and  double-faced  Janus,  the  temple  where  the  virgiB  Lai^nsa 
kindled  the  holy  altars ;  or  the  ancient  ekns  on  the  banks  of  the  SaereA 
Stream,  where  the  milk-white  sow  farrowed  her  litter  of  thkty  yoiuig) 
h^ag  on  the  verdant  bank.  Really,  allowing  for  "  poetical  lieeoee,"  and 
virxth  all  possible  respect  for  the  fbeHngs  of  Virgil^  I  do  think  it  was  a 
very  impertinent  thii^  of  the  newly-arrived  iEneas  to  begin  buildiaa|^  a 
city  at  once,  without  even  asking  leave ;  and  so  good  old  King  Latinos 
seemed  to  think  also^  whe&  he  saw  them  marking  out  the  walls  and 
trenches. 

The  onee  ^^  Hesperian  strand"  is  now  inhabited  by  awarms  o€  the  most 
vnpieasant  b^gars^  draped  in  filthy  rags,  with  pale,  fever-stridien  heea^ 
tdling  a  sad  USe  of  the  ravages  of  malaria,  dlways  pecoliarly  attracted 
hjf  a  low  shore  and  stagnant  water.  These  squalid  inhabitants  of  medeim 
Ostia.  gatherod  round  as  as  we  halted  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  nndet  tbc 
■badov  of  the  fine  old  towes.    A  baretooted.  Franciseaa  friar^  beariiig  « 
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wallet,  came  and  begged  too ;  and  troops  of  old  women,  as  hideous  as 
>'  baleful  Alecto"  when  she  rose  from  hell  to  torment  the  soul  of  Amata;, 
clustered  round,  the  classic  distaff  iu  their  hands. 

Somehow  or  other  a  cloud  had  passed  over  omr  ha|>pj  nMMrning. 
K ,  enthusiastic  and  impressionable,  was  blanked  at  the  disappoint- 
ment he  had  experienced  at  Ostia.  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  dark  lines  of 
the  distant  pine  forest  looming  in  the  horizon — a  true  remnant  of  the 
primeval  Laurentine  groves — and  held  out  to  him  a  hope  that  he  might 
discover  some  tree  aged  and  venerable  enough  to  have  borne  the  golden 
branch  plucked  by  iEneas  as  a  talisman  by  which  to  open  the  adamant 
tine  gates  of  Hades,  when  he  descended  with  the  Cumean  Sybil  to  the 

dark  shores  of  Acheron.     S had  turned  unaccountably  pale  in  the 

mean  time,  and  we  were  fain  to  descend  from  our  ''Parnassian  heights^' 
and  attend  to  him.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  convulsive 
trembling — the  prelude  of  an  attack  of  Roman  £&Ter,  a  malady  from 
which  he  had  suffered  severely  during  the  winter.  How  I  dread  Roman 
fever  :  it  is  the  most  insidious  and  unrelenting  scourge  imaginable ;  onee 
caught  it  is  never  loet,  often  returning  after  years  of  intermission.    Poor 

S looked  like  a  corpse,  and  piteously  entreated  ns  to  talk  no  more 

about  Virgil,  bat  to  drive  at  once  to  Castel  Fnsanoy  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  finding  a  bed  where  he  might  lie  until  the  attack  mitigated,  which  he 
assured  us  it  would  do  in  about  £our  hours.  This  was  a  mdaneholy  act 
in  our  little  day-drama,  and  threw  a  gloom  over  us  all. 

The  road  from  Ostia  to  the  forest  is  sueh  a  track,  so  rough,  and  mggcd, 
and  sandy,  bordered  by  such  ditches  and  holes,  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  a  carriage  anywhere  but  in  Italy.  The  horses  contrived,  aftear  ime 
meiise  efforts,  to  drag  us  through.  At  one  moment  we  were  hoisted  on 
high,  then  down  we  descended  into  the  depths  of  a  mighty  rut,  jolted  and 
shaken  to  death.  On  either  side  of  thie  primitive  road  extended  luxuriaiil, 
unenclosed  corn-fields,  stretching  away  towards  the  woody  traek  we  bad 
traversed — a  rich  and  fictile  prospect,  extending  far  away  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  Hillsy  where  many  towns  and  villages  dotted  their  purple  sides, 
while  above  towered  the  loftier  mountains  of  the  AbruzzL  Bounding  the 
pine  wood  was  a  stagnant  canal,  whose  unwholesome  waters  had  becone 
an  aquatic  garden  ;  gigantic  reeds  waved  in  the  breeae,  overmantling 
tangled  masses  of  wMte  and  yeUow  water-lilies,  and  meadow-sweet,  and 
thousands  of  sweetly-scented  fioweis.  A  moment  m&te  and  we  were  e»- 
closed  within  the  deep  shade  of  the  solemn  pine  wood*  No  vrndeTwood 
or  shrubs  broke  the  delicate  turf,  or  impeded  our  view  of  the  high-knotted 
trunks,  shooting  up  so  bra^dty,  and  supporting  the  vich  masses  of  the 
mysterious,  trees  whose  branehes  murmured  sad  and  soft  as  distant  nrasic 
— -4ow  whisperings^  as  it  seemed  to  mity  of  far-off  ages^  when  Ferania 
ruled  the  woods.  An  aromatic  perfnme  scented  the  air,  the  natural  in- 
cense Nature  flings  around  her  altars.  Yes,  this  pine  wildemesa  "was 
beantiittl. 

Not  far  from  the  entranee  stands  in  a  spacious  opening  the  castellated 
^illa  belonging  to  the  Chigi  inmily,  interesting  aa  the  former  site  of 
PHny's^  Laurentine  villa.  It  is  a  residence  anni  a  f>rtresB,  the  aofid 
square  pile  being  flanked  by  turreted  towers  and  loopholes^  while  above 
rises  a  centraL  erection,,  at  onee  a  d^el  and  a  bkvidere,  or  tenaee 
Sot  enjoying  the  prospeci  and  the  air.     In.  oor  eifiiiMd  age,  and  in  a 
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season  of  profound  peace,  snch  precautions  may  appear  absurd,  but 
situated  as  is  the  house  in  a  forest  so  near  the  sea,  exposed  alike  to  the 
attacks  of  banditti  and  pirates — gentry  that  in  these  latitudes  are  the  cer- 
tain accompaniments  of  revolutionary  movements — they  are  far  from  being 
unwise  or  ridiculous. 

S—  had  now  become  very  ill,  and  our  first  care  was  devoted  towards 
propitiating  the  fattore,  or  steward,  and  obtaining  from  him  a  room  with  a 
pallet,  on  which  he  might  lie  down  and  load  himself  with  clothes,  in  order 
to  produce  the  second,  or  fever  stage  of  the  malady,  which  works  itself  off 

by  excessive  perspiration.     K soon  accomplished  this  :  the  fattore 

was  gracious.     S was  carried  up-stairs,  and  the  remaining  three  of 

our  merry  party  set  forth  to  explore  the  deep  woods  that  frowned 
around. 

Long  glades  opened  out  in  every  direction,  heavy  with  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  pines,  whose  spreading  tops  glistened  blue  under  the 

ardent  sun.     K 's  fancy  could  run  wild  here,  for  we  were  amid  the 

undoubted  remains  of  the  primeval  Laurentine  forest,  worthy  by  its  beauty 
of  being  associated  with  poetic  dreams  of  the  iEneid ;  indeed,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  find  oneself  linking  every  opening  glade,  or  venerable  tree, 
or  overarching  bower,  with  some  well-known  episode  in  the  immortal 
poem.  The  graceful  legends  of  classic  Greece,  transplanted  from  their 
native  soil,  found  here  a  home  no  less  charming,  fully  adapted  to  develop 
each  delicate  thought, — an  elegant  suggestion  of  that  rare  old  superstition 
that  deified  and  poetised  all  that  was  lovely  in  nature. 

Before  the  casino  or  villa,  on  a  grassy  plain,  stood  an  altar  surrounded 
by  the  encircling  woods,  a  fit  shrine  to  Ficus  or  Faunus,  or  the  nymphs 
and  dryads  who  rove  within  the  sacred  shade.  Here  on  the  velvet  turf 
the  priests  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  sylvan  deities  might  have  lain  on 
outspread  sheepskins,  and  slumbered  through  the  sable  night,  awaiting 
the  moment  to  commence  their  rites  when  the  Hours'  shiny  feet  first 
trode  the  threshold  of  morning,  preluding  Aurora's  rosy  car,  when 
Memnon's  statue  gives  out  sweet  music.  Deep  within  the  depths  of  these 
silent  groves,  the  cruel  liilus,  son  of  Creusa,  once  chased  the  silver  stag  of 
Sylvia,  reposing  in  the  underwood  of  myrtle  and  laurel,  through  remote 
by-paths  and  long  winding  glades  impervious  to  the  sun. 

We  turned  into  a  lofty  avenue  of  ilex,  leading  by  a  broad,  straight 
way,  paved  with  lava  blocks,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  single  shrub  or 
tree  of  living  green  broke  the  peculiar  colouring  of  these  sacred  woods, 
dark,  solemn,  and  mysterious,  the  distant  waves  softly  murmuring 
through  the  black  branches  that  cut  against  the  turquoise  sky  in  sharp 
hard  lines.  It  was  a  scene  out  of  another  world — a  perfect  solitude, 
save  for  the  thick-coming  fancies  that  wreathed  a  thousand  imaginings — 
calling  forth  other  centuries  and  other  races,  and  invoking  an  old  poetic 
faith  to  people  its  recesses.  We  did  not  talk  together ;  each  communed 
with  his  own  thoughts,  so  unreal  and  strange  was  the  solemn  enchant- 
ment that  surrounded  us.  The  ground  was  thickly  overrun  with  rose- 
mary as  in  the  time  of  Fliny  (the  delicate  blue  blossoms  loading  the 
slender  stalk),  flowering  Daphne,  wild  myrtle,  Venus'  plant,  and  other 
aromatic  herbs  and  shrubs,  perfuming  this  temple  of  the  sylvan  gods^ 
whose  roof  was  the  unclouded  heavens,  upheld  by  countless  pillars  of  the 
yellow  pine,  opening  into  aisles,  and  naves,  and  shrines,  and  sanctuaries 
of  unspeakable  beauty. 
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I  can  scarcely  describe  the  strange  fancies  that  haunt  me  among  the 
pine  and  ilei^  woods  of  Italy,  where  a  funereal  veil,  beautiful  as  nighty 
descends  over  the  radiant  face  of  verdant  nature  ;  for  as  night  is  to  day^ 
so  are  the  dark  shades  of  those  sombre  trees  to  the  bright  garish  colour- 
ing of  other  forests.  It  has  been  siud  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  the  strange  contortions  of  the  ouve,  gnarled  and 
knotted  by  the  growth  of  centuries,  has  been  instanced  as  displaying 
every  phase  and  development  of  human  passion :  the  grim,  morose  old 
man,  in  some  tree  bowed  with  age;  the  stalwart  sapling,  strong,  and 
fresh,  and  vigorous,  amorously  wooing  the  soft  breezes;  the  growing 
wrinkles  and  coming  anxieties  of  middle  life,  marked  in  the  aspect  of 
another  still  verdant  tree  that  yet  waves  aloft  its  ample  boughs  of 
bluish  green,  loaded  with  black  fruit  But  for  my  part,  I  see  nothing 
so  characteristic  among  the  southern  trees  as  the  ilex  and  the  pine^ 
formed  by  nature  as  if  to  cast  dark  shadows  around  the  portico  of  a 
lofty  temple,  or  to  guard  the  hallowed  precincts  of  some  sacred  shnne. 
Dante  himself  must  have  been  sensible  of  their  picturesque  associations, 
when  he  represents  the  Harpies  as  wailing  among  the  branches  of  dark 
woods,  and  ever  and  anon  displaying  their  horrid  faces  amid  the  leaves. 
To.day  there  was  a  heavy  sighing  sound  in  the  wind  as  it  passed  over 
the  pine-tops  that  recalled  to  me  this  poetic  image.  A  mysterious  fear 
came  over  me.  I  would  not  have  plucked  one  of  the  branches  that  lay 
across  our  path,  for  worlds.  I  am  sure  blood  would  have  flowed,  and 
that  I  should  have  heard  the  melancholy  wailing  of  some  imprisoned 
spirit,  crying  out,  as  did  Piero  delle  Vigne  in  the  "  Inferno,**  "  Why 
pluckest  thou  me  ?" — "  Perche  mi  schianate  /" 

We  turned  into  some  of  the  narrow  winding-paths  among  the  thickly* 
tangled  woods  of  myrtle  and  fragrant  laurel,  gloomy  holms,  fit  region 
for  ghosts  and  drowsy  night,  where  the  spirits  of  tnose  unhappy  ones 
dying  of  unrequited  love  might  wander  as  in  the  sable  shades  of  Hades ; 
Phoenician  Dido  haunting  the  shore  inhabited  by  her  lover,  and  the 
guilty  Phaedra  hovering  near  Diana's  neighbouring  grove,  where  Hippo- 
Wtus  once  lived  beside  the  placid  lake ;  and  Procris,  and  the  disconsolate 
Eriphyle.  Bright  wild  flowers  spangled  the  ground  in  this  fragrant 
shade — the  purple  anemone  sprung  from  Adonis'  blood,  waxy  cistuses, 
and  the  yellow  broom.  The  sun  had  become  oppressive  in  the  broad 
avenue,  so  we  rested  a  while  in  these  dainty  bowers,  where  Feronia  and 
Herileus  tend  the  mazy  woods,  and  Flora  triumphs  in  her  verdant  home. 
We  remembered  it  was  within  these  lonely  wilds,  under  the  fitful  light  of 
the  pale  moon,  that  Virgil's  valiant  young  hero  Euryalus,  caught  in  a 
cruel  ambush,  was  overcome  by  the  Yolscians,  and  fell  beneath  their 
swords,  ''  as  when  a  purple  flower  cut  down  by  the  plough  pines  away  in 
death."  His  friend,  the  faithful  Nisus,  cares  not  for  life  without  mm ; 
covered  with  wounds  received  in  defending  him  from  the  Rutulians,  he 
flings  himself  upon  the  body  of  the  youth,  and  their  souls  descend  united 
to  the  gloomy  realms  of  Pluto.  Hither  Amata  rushed  when,  incited  by 
Alecto  to  oppose  Lavinia's  marriage  with  the  newly-landed  stranger 
^neas,  she  counterfeited  the  enthusiasm  of  Bacchus,  and  woke  the  depths 
with  the  inspiring  cry  "  JSvoe  Bacchus  /"  As  Echo  bore  afar  the  sounds 
of  her  cries,  she  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Latin  matrons,  who  aban- 
don their  homes,  and  fly  forth,  wrapped  in  skins,  unbinding  the  fillets  of 
their  hair,  flourishing  in  their  hands  the  vine-drraed  spearsy  and  bearing 
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UaziDg  torehes,  which  they  tear  from  1^  sanoundbg  pnies — %  maddened 
tioop  that  shoat  through  the  Ibrest  wild  nuptial  songs  eeiebrating  the 
marriage  of  the  Latia  maad  with  iEbeas'  detested  riTal,  RotiJian  Tiinrai. 
Sot  t£  solitaiT  echoes,  sileat  ix  so  many  centuries,  were  unhrokea  imiw, 
saTe  by  the  son  cooing  of  the  turtle  doves  and  the  dear  ciurmp  of  the 
ckadaD  among  the  leases. 

LfOv«ly  as  it  was  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  ^in  tinnumhered 
£uicie8  tmder  the  classic  shade,  the  hour  warned  us  to  proceed,  and  we 
letumed  into  the  majestic  avenue  leading  to  tiie  shore.  Beyond  the 
woods  lay  a  sandy  belt,  overgrown  witli  low  fir-trees ;  then  we  mounted  a 
little  sand-hill ;  when  below,  dose  at  hand,  the  glorious  ocean  broke  upon 
us,  its  azure  waves  breaking  over  the  yellow  strand.  Magnificent  beyond 
imagination,  beyond  expresaon,  was  that  burst.  It  came  before  us  like  a 
newly-created  world,  glittering  with  beams  of  gdden  light,  dancmg, 
gleeful, — where  breathed  a  ireer,  purer  air,  delicious  breezes  from  the 
sheeny  expanse,  whose  deep  blue  waves  almost  put  the  heavens  to  diame. 
Not  a  ripple  broke  the  surface  of  ih»  ocean,  die  water  just  breaking  in  a 
creamy  fnnge,  with  a  gentle  lulling  sound,  against  ihe  tawny  shore. 
The  dark  lines  of  the  Laur^itine  forest,  skirting  the  Tyrfhene  Sea  for 
Imndreds  of  miles,  stretdied  ias:  away  towards  Ardea,  and  along  the 
Cirdnian  strand,  where  the  famed  enchantress  once  weaved  her  mag^c 
spells  under  their  shadow. 

''  This,"  cried  K ,  ^'  exceeds  all  diat  the  most  exoherant  fancy 

could  conceive ;  nay,  even  the  des<sription  of  the  greatest  of  poets  slf^s 
into  a  pale  shadow  beside  t^is  gorgeous  reali^." 

We  sat  for  a  while  under  a  shed  used  hj  the  charcoal-burners  ;  not  a 
creature  was  visible,  not  a  sound,  save  the  rippling  waves,  was  heard. 
Old  Neptune  held  his  court  to-day,  and  all  nature  combined  to  ^  him 
honour,  as  in  the  bygone  time,  when  Dolphin,  radiant  in  gold  and  azine 
scales,  bore  his  amorous  message  to  Amphitrite,  who  dwelt  de^  m 
ocean's  caves,  where  coral  and  pearls  and  sparkling  shells  strew  the 
ground,  and  many-hned  eeaweeds  wave  in  the  blue  depths.  On  such  a 
day  as  this  one  might  ^emcy  her  emerging  from  the  blue  deptihs  to  meet 
her  bridegroom,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  sea,  attended  by 
troops  of  Tritons,  their  sounding  sheUs  making  a  merry  music,  and. 
escorted  by  the  fiuthful  ambassador  Dolphin->(soon  to  be  rewarded  by 
a  place  among  the  stars)— seated  in  a  car  formed  of  a  shell  whiter  dian 
snow,  impeU^  by  purple  sails  swelled  by  little  Zephyrs,  the  golden 
wheds  ploughing  deep  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  vraves,  whidi  foil 
back  before  her  path.  What  monsters  of  the  deep  come  issmng  fyrth  rxk 
haste  to  see  Neptune's  wife !  There  were  enormous  whales,  ani  Syrens, 
and  Sea-Nym[^  crowned  with  lilies;  and  Father  Oceanus,  and  ^s  fair 
partner,  Thetis,  virith  her  dripping  locks;  and  dd  Nereus  and  his  fiflty 
dau^iters,  their  Caoes  veiled  with  azure  hair,  who  guard  the  shores  and 
streams;  and  iEolus,  with  threatening  aspect  silencing  the  rebellious 
winds;  and  Galatea,  fairest  among  the  daughters  of  the  main;  and 
IrsSy  shooting  &om  t^  douds  witli  expanded  wings,  a  Maze  of  gkny 
soouiid  her  head,  and  the  many-hued  robes  of  t&  rainbow  wn^ped 
around  her — all  coming  forth  to  do  homage  to  their  future  Queea. 

As  we  sat  in  tiie  chareoal-buniers'  hut,  looking  along  the  eoast 
towards  Ardea,  K— -  remembered  the  legend  of  Danae,  saved  by  the 
loraofJv^r  firovi  the  fihades  of  Hades,  aiid  waAed  by  the  irapetwMl 
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south  wind  to  that  spot,  where  she  founded  the  colony  ruled  aftenrards 
foy  Tumus,  the  rival  of  ^neas.  Nor  could  we  forget  that  l^se  waves 
had  given  hirth  to  the  Pathian  Queen,  bom  of  the  glistening  sea-foatn^ 
aud  that  to  these  Hesperian  ^ores  die  was  first  wafted,  attended  by  the 
lightly-stepping  Seasons  wreathed  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  rosy 
Hours  in  divine  attire  ministering  before  her,  as,  bright  with  divine 
beauty,  she  wanders  through  the  grores.  Oh,  Italy !  dazzting  daughter 
of  the  South,  lying  like  a  gorgeous  flower  on  the  ocean's  i£ore^  what 
visions  dost  thou  invoke  by  land  and  sea ! 

But  the  happiest  dreams  must  have  an  end ;  so  our  classical  rhapsodies 
were  rudely  ended  by  the  discovery  of  the  hour,  and — shame  to  say,  spite 
of  the  goddesses  and  the  nymphs,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves — by  the 

humiliating  fact  that  we  were  very  hungry.     Even  K ^  who  had  saA 

speli-bound  in  a  sort  of  enchantment,  was  fain  to  confess  '^  thai  the  poor 
body  called  loudly  on  the  merciless  spirit  to  have  pity  on  its  wants.** 
So  we  returned  whither  we  had  come,  and  discussed  our  Italian  meal  of 
wiue  and  fruit  and  ciJce  in  an  upper  chamber — ^a  most  musty,  uncomfort- 
able place  after  our  Arcadian  seat  within  the  wood.     K went  to  look 

after  S  ^  who,  though  extremely  ill,  was  determined  to  return  to  Rome; 
so  he  was  brought  down  and  placed  in  the  carriage,  and  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  Laurentine  woods,  and  dismissed  our  Pegasus  (having  in- 
deed been  ridden  quite  savagely)  into  dreamland,  and  started  off,  quite 
sobered  down,  on  the  roof^  load  leading  away  from  the  Ausonian  coast, 
where  we  had  enjoyed  sudi  delicious  iKwrs. 

As  we  again  approached  the  fine  old  tower  at  Ostia  that  rises  so 
grandly  out  of  the  surrounding  desolalion,  other  recollections  occurred  to 
me  very  antagonistic  to  the  visionary  worship  I  had  been  paying  to  the 
Bftke  gods  of  paganism.  St.  Augustine,  the  prop  and  pillar  of  the 
medievdi  Church,  has,  m  his  affecting  confessions,  irrevocably  connected 
his  name  with  Ostia.  It  was  here  that  he  landed  on  first  arriving  in 
Italy  from  Africa,  to  be  instructed  and  perfected  in  the  Christian  feuth, 
accompanied  by  his  mother  Monica,  of  whom  he  has  left  so  interes<uig 
a  description.  After  visiting  Rome  and  Milan,  where  he  was  bapdsed 
by  St  Ambrose,  he  denied  to  return  to  Africa  and  devote  faimsdf 
undividedly  to  the  divine  service  in  whatever  pa^  the  providence  of 
God  might  appoint.  Again  he  £ound  himself  at  Ostia  with  his  mo^» 
and  little  broilier,  but  the  affectionate  parent,  who  had  so  rejoiced  in  his 
conversion  to  the  feith  she  had  always  professed,  was  not  permitted  to 
accompany  him  further.  On  ihaX  desolate  strand  Monica  (canonised  by 
the  Romish  Church)  nckened  and  died,  her  parting  admonitions  to  the 
future  saint  and  her  littie  son  being  £utl^illy  detailed  in  ^^  Ihe  Con- 
fessions"— touching  and  beautifid  pages,  descriptive  of  the  calm  resigna* 
tion  of  the  dying  Oiristian. 

It  was  at  0«tia  Saint  IgnatiuB,  the  finend  of  Polyearp,  and  wi<h  him 
joint  disciple  of  Saint  John,  landed  when  coming  from  the  ^ur-off  East, 
his  bi^^ric  at  Antioeh,  to  be  massacred  in  the  great  Flavian  amphi* 
theatre.  A  fond  legend  telis  <iiat  Ignatius  had  seen  the  face  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  he  was  the  infant  whom  the  Divine  One  embraoed  and  set  in  the 
middle  of  lus  disciples,  sajing,  ^  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 
When  Trajan,  ^e  warlike  emperor,  eonquei^or  of  the  Scythians  and 
Dacians,  visited  Antioeh,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  him,  being  accused 
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of  seducing  the  people.  When  desired  to  sacrifice,  he  replied,  '^  that  all 
the  treasures  of  Trajan's  empire  would  not  induce  him  to  forsake  the  only 
true  and  living  God." 

"  What  talkest  thou  of  God?"  cried  the  emperor;  "thy  God  is  dead 
ontheeroap.     Ourgodsyeig«inOJymp«'^     /  (  \1  f       '?/''lV 

Then  Ignatini,'^dch  moTed,  rejAied:  ^  :    i    ^'    ^     V         r  f   .  I  '^ . 

<<  Your  gods,  oh,  emperor !  are  vicious  mortals,  and  as  such  have  died. 
Jove  is  buried  in  Canaia,  Esculapius  was  shot  with  an  arrow,  Venus  lies 
in  Paphos,  and  Hercules  burned  himself  alive.  These,  great  Trajan,  are 
your  godf." 

So  Trajan  ordered  his  mouth  to  be  stopped^  and  Ignatius  /v^aa  OjOii- 
demned  to  be  sent  to  Rome  and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts^  as  befitted 
an  obstinate  unbeliever. 

Nor  were  pagan  associations  wanting.  I  remembered  diat  it  wfis.  ta 
Ostia  Marius  fled  when  overcome  by  the  troops  of  lus  rival,  Sylla.  Stained - 
wiiih  the  blood  of  the  noblest  B;{^ans,  he  fled  alone,  for  all  his  fbUowann 
bad  abandoned  the  now  a|^ed  tyrant  A  single  fnend,  Num^iiu^^  awaited 
him  in  a  small  vessel,  which  after  many  mishaps  and  chances  bora  hioo^. 
t6  Carthage.  Who  does  not  remember  the  old  sohodl-ioom  story  oCt 
Siarius  receiving  the  message  of  the  Roman  governor  for)>iddiDg  him  .to- 
s4t  foot  in  Africa,  and  his  reply,  <'  Go  tell  thy  master  tha^  tboahast^SQeHi 
the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ?"  n 

Ostia  was  to  the  emperors  a  suburban  watering^pla^ce.  Tbej  loved  :to 
sail  up  and  down  the  Tiber  in  regal  magnificence,  the  whole  BurravrndiAg,) 
cokiintry  decked  out  to  do  them  honour.  Old  Claudlui,  tlie  stupidest  o£v 
hpod winked  husbandsi  built  the  port,  and  amused  bin] self  by  loitermgil 
here  while  Messalina  dragged  the  imperial  purple  In  the  £Ith  of  Konaai^ 
Hither  her  accusers  came,  and  imparted  to  lum  the  astounding  fact  thati 
s^e  had  publicly  married  another  man;  to  which  he  replied,  like  a  fool  a^ 
h^  was,  "  Am  I  an  emperor  ?"  ,.,^ 

And  in  the  old  times,  too,  there  were  brave  pageants  at  Ostisif  sock  mUs 
when  Faulus  ^milius,  after  his  conquest  of  Macedon^  and  die  i(^tive 
of  King  Perseus,  landed  there  with  his  royal  prisoner.  T!hj^  ifas.t^i. 
stout  old  Roman,  who  had  driven  all  Greece  b^ore  bm^  ^^P^^  ^B 1^:^ 
^nber  ^'in  a  royal  galley  of  vast  size,  rowed  by  sixteen  tiers.jof  OBrSy^dieiGQtrii 
rated  with  Macedonian  spoils,  qonsistingnot  only  of  beaufaiJ&il'i^oar,  ItujL 
of  tapestry  and  such  kind  of  works,  which  hadT  been  the  pj[fnp<^l^jC^,;tb^ 
king,  while  the  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  the  ^oa^Jt^t}^^ 
poured  out  to  do  him  honour."     So  writes  pleasant  liyy^    J^l^^  tSfh-^  < 

on  that  day ^but  I  have  done.    I  feel  I  am  again  off  on  <Q7,.i^(iS^^^  OiV«; 

quite  another  tack,  but  surely  one  that  will  carry  ine.  f^.far  8f|.^^^  ^^ 
Ae  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Laurentine  forest,  .        .  .</;   ^^,[^.u^  .jimuu  '? 

In  good  sooth  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  garruH^,  an4  Deg.jf^y,;|;f|^^ 

S Mod,  especially  if  chance  has  not  led  him  to  Italy,. a^f^.i|^' )^,vf  n^ 
e   delight  of  turning  over  the  significant  stories  oj|^  thf^<^ffis^j||pii4i^ 
pondering  on  their  memories.     We  were  a  sad  and  sober,  ff^tyjepii/^i^i : 
Uombf  along  tha  some  road  we  had  traversed  with  sucl^  glefw    ,{nif(r^.wM.. 

poor  S shivering  with  fever;  K—  tired  to  dbai4i|.;ff^^af^p»^' 

&^ — -  humming  a  dreary  tune  ;  and  I — I  was — as  I.few[  ybi;|.w?UiiMb¥«- 
thought  me  all  the  day— H^uite  lost  in  the  clouds  of  the  past.        .    t..^*.-  ■  ;^: 
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THE  ABJOES  OF  THE  SMALLER  GEBMAN  POWERS. 

It  ii  with  rery  d^ep  regret  we  find  that  our  anticipations  as  to  the  * 
conduct  of  Austria  and  Prusna,  so  frequently  expressed  in  the  pages  oC 
lids  Magaiine,  have  been  yerified  with  a  degrde  of  sjstema^  duplidty 
even  surpassinfl"  the  worst  days  of  a  Mettemich.  Aiter  erery  looohdle 
lor  escape  had  heen  closed,  Austria,  much  comforted  by  the  ezampiie  <sC 
Lord  Jonn,  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  throw  the  ojsks  qS  we  war 
upon  us,  «id  has  pUinly  given  us  to  understand  that  she  will  aaiight  of 
it.  Who  that  has  read  the  fable  of  the  oyster  and  the  lawyer  hut  wiB 
find  a  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Hapsburg.  They  ba?« 
swallowed  the  oyster — t.  e.  the  Danubian  Principalities — trnim  mn  laAy 
afraid  that  the  Allies  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  em^y  rujyuHmA 
measures  eventually,  before  they  will  disgorge  their  prey. 

Prussia,  on  the  otiier  hand,  has  remained  true  to  herself  or  to  her  long, 
and  we  can  hardly  regret  that  it  is  so.  She  has  ever  been  a  tnmUesoBM 
firiaid,  and  h«r  allianoe  could  only  be  purchased  at  the  es^oense  of  muek 
humiliation,  whidi  we  Englishmen  are  not  tiie  people  to  endure,  even  if 
so  many  of  our  ministers  would  like  John  Bull  to  eat  ^humUe  nie.'^ 
B«t  we  can  leave  time  to  effect  the  cure  in  this  instance :  Prussia  H 
gradually  sinking  from  her  lof^y  position — she  is  becoming  a  by-woid 
among  nations,  and  the  state  which  a  Soldatesha  built  up  may  yet  be 
dsitined  to  peridi  by  the  sword. 

But  what  beoomes  of  the  remainder  of  Germany  ?  Our  diplomatists 
appear  to  have  ignored  every  German  element  save  Austria  and  Prussia. 
And  yet,  at  this  moment,  there  are  resources  lying  fallow  which  might  he 
made  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us,  were  we  inclined  to  give  tiie  qmdpro 
quo.  In  the  May  number  of  the  New  Monthly  we  showed  the  com- 
ponants  of  the  German  Army  of  Confederation,  and  in  the  present 
nnmber  we  propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  forces  which  the  lesser 
German  regents  could  bring  into  the  field,  if  they  were  once  ^^K>sed  to 
act  enexgetically. 

A  certain  Napoleon,  called  the  Great,  had  the  talent  to  form  a  Rhenidi 
Confederation,  which  proved  to  him  of  the  most  material  assistance  in 
his  campaigns.  By  cleverly  playing  on  tiie  jealousies  and  sdf-intefiBiA 
of  a  parcel  of  princes  most  different  in  religion  and  policy,  he  eontrived 
to  form  them  mto  one  compact  whole,  and  found  among  them  many 
friends  who  adhered  to  him  through  good  and  evil  repoto.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  Ring  of  Saxony  among  others,  whom  tiie  CoD^^ress  of 
Vienna  punished  so  severely  for  daring  to  permit  .private  firienddiip  to 
outweigh  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Why  could  not  tiie  same 
appliances  be  brought  to  bear  now?  Jn  what  do  1808  and  1855  to 
greaUy.dififor,  that  we  might  not pnrdiase  (it's  an  n^woKd,.bet  the  msl 
one)  the  valuable  assistance  of  troops  now  wailiiigitiiiBrtCBnsies  in  acttng 

^«^.— TOL.  OIV.  KO«  OOOOSVI.  %  C 
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as  policemen,  and  putting  down  beer  commotions?  Those  mistaken 
notions  which  appear  to  have  sprung^  up  from  a  morbid  feeling  for  peace 
at  any  price,  hare  hitherto  caused  us  to  refrain  from  drawings  other 
nations  into  the  contest,  forgetting  the  while  that  their  yitality  is  im- 
perilled more  than  our  own.  We  certainly  take  the  goods  the  gfods  wo- 
Tide  us,  and  when  a  Quixotic  monarch  offers  us  his  troops  gratis,  and  we 
lend  him  a  couple  of  millions  in  the  same  disinterested  fashion,  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  done  a  good  stroke  of  business.  But  such  is  not  the  way  in 
which  a  war,  more  epecially  with  Russia,  must  be  carried  on.  Necessity 
will  compel  us,  ere  long,  to  count  up  our  friends,  whether  interested  or 
dinnterested,  and  the  longer  we  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  pnce  we 
shall  hare  to  pay. 

We  are  not  singular  in  these  views,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  extsaet  we 
purpose  to  make  from  a  piqper  published  at  Stockh<^m,  called  the  Sventka 
Tidningen : 

^  Now  that  the  lun  of  spring  is  beginning  to  melt  our  snow,  and  burst 
the  ice  which  endiains  our  seas,  the  Western  Powers  willassuredly  renew 
their  appeals  to  the  Northern  States  to  join  their  alliance.  Will  they 
succeed  ?  Will  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  by  the  fiinda- 
mental  laws  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war,  bieak  the  neutrality  he 
has  hitherto  maintained  ?  This  is  a  question  of  immense  ioqportanoe 
for  the  future  of  our  country,  which  our  governments  must  hod  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  caprice.  The  Western  Powers  have 
already  attached  Sardinia  to  their  cause;  she  has  sent  15,000  men  to 
the  eastern  seat  of  war.  The  same  Powers  are  striving  to  gain  POTtagal, 
which  can  only  offer  them  a  still  smaller  number  of  troops.  If  England 
and  France  are  seeldng  such  allies,  what  advantages  would  they  derive 
from  having  Sweden  and  Norway  on  their  side,  able  to  throw  very  con- 
siderable forces  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  ?  Our  assistance  would  be 
of  especial  service  to  England,  when  she  possesses  at  this  moment  no 
army  to  send  to  the  Baltic,  nor  can  she  form  one  ;  and  in  our  flotilla  she 
would  find  that  species  of  maritime  arm  so  necessary  for  cripj^g  the 
Rossians*  France,  too,  would  have  60,000  men  at  her  disposition, 
whom,  in  the  event  of  our  non-assistance,  she  would  be  con^Ued  to 
send  to  the  north. 

^  Our  situation  is  not  that  of  Sardinia  or  Portugal,  although  there  ie 
some  resemblance  between  the  population  and  military  forces.  We  are 
not^  like  them,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  war;  we  are  not,  like 
Sardinia,  enclosed  between  two  great  protecting  Powers,  nor,  hke  Portu- 
gal, situate  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  under  the  segis  of  an  imposing 
flag.  Our  sboation  has  more  anak^  with  that  of  Austria.  like  her, 
we  are  dose  to  the  great  enemy,  feu*  from  our  great  Allies;  we  should  be 
ikejfirsty  and  probaUy  the  latty  to  bear  the  buraen  of  the  war.  Austria^ 
who  can  hring  mio  the  field  200,00Q  men,  for  whom  the  pfcse&t  war  is 
a^  vital  question,  as  her  most  preciovu  commercial  advantages^  her  leli- 
gious  and  political  independence  are  at  stake, — ^Austria,  who  has  on  her 
i^hi  Turkey  for  an  ally,  «id  on  her  left  France,  ready  to  aend  aiNmud- 
able  amy  to  her  aid  through  Germany, — Austria  hesitates  abouidiswiBg 
the  swoid,  and  is  using  her  utmost  exertions  to  terminate  the  conieai  by 
nagotiaticHU^  and  we,  for  whom  the  fionoas  Four  Points  pnessiit  loaioe 
any  intersit— for  whom  the  war  has  no  settled  objeetr-Hve  eneeied  la 
Imi  omsebet  into  it  Uindly  1 
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^  We  say  tbat  the  war  has  no  definite  object  as  &r  as  we  aie  eoii- 
eemed.  But  would  not  the  weakening  of  Russia  be  of  great  e&et  on 
the  future  of  Sweden  ?  Doubtlessly,  if  this  weakening  is  hrooght  about. 
But  the  Great  Powers  are  not  yet  agreed  on  this  point.  What  nso- 
lutions  have  been  £onned  ?  As  long  as  the  question  remains  ae  it  is,  we 
are  on  a  sea  of  imcertainty.  As  long  as  the  Great  Powers  liave  not 
agreed  on  a  definitive  settlement  of  &e  European  balance^  our  tmion 
with  them  in  the  Russian  war  would  only  be  a  support  giren  to  a  policy 
full  of  diances  impossible  to  foresee,  and  of  no  advantage  to  us.  We 
oannot  afford  to  run  so  great  a  risk* 

*^  No ;  before  the  three  Ghreat  Powers  at  least  have  decided  resolutely 
to  deprive  Russia  of  important  territories^  we  do  not  believe  that  Sweden 
ought  to  give  up  that  state  of  peaee  and  security  which  she  enjoys  at 
present — a  status  recognised  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  by  Bussiay 
and  blessed  by  the  peoples  of  the  united  kingdoms.  It  is  not  yet 
known,  and  probably  we  shall  not  be  informed  for  some  time,  how  far 
the  Allies  have  resolved  to  dismember  Russia.  Even  if  Austria  were  to 
give  the  Allies  that  armed  co-operation  for  which  they  have  waited  so 
long,  it  would  not  then  be  certain  that  this  dismemberment  would  be 
declared  a  necessary  condition  of  peace.  liCght  not  other  mean^  be  found 
which  would  equally  satisfy  the  honour  of  all  parties  ? — and  where  should 
we  be  in  such  a  case  ?" 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  Swedes  are  good,  and  may  be  applied 
equally  to  Germany.  Unless  we  can  offer  the  smaller  German  princes  a 
guarantee  that  they  run  no  risk,  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
join  us.  But  such  guarantee  could  be  afforded  by  a  French  army  on  the 
Rhine.  The  real  truth  is,  Austria  dare  not  engage  in  the  contest.  At 
the  present  moment  she  is  compelled  to  send  Radetzky  very  considerable 
reinforcements,  for  the  whole  of  Italy  is  smouldering,  and  the  fire  may 
burst  forth  at  any  point.  Hungary  is  quiet,  it  is  true,  but  Poland  will 
yet  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  oppressors ;  and  we  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  smaller  German 
princes  if  we  like  to  bid  for  it.  The  great  bugbear  of  Russian  influence 
is  decidedly  exaggerated.  The  princes  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  Czar, 
but  the  people  is  not :  and  the  military  in  these  states  are  very  different 
from  the  Austrian  Soldateska.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  troops  are  constantly  on  furlough,  and  hence  a  feeling  of  fra- 
ternisation with  the  people  is  largely  kept  up.  1848  taught  us  what 
dependence  the  smaller  regents  could  place  in  their  troops ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that,  were  we  to  make  a  bid,  the  English  government  could 
secure  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  to  their  side.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  point  out  the  rewards  that  should  be  offered — we  leave  those 
to  abler  heads  than  our  own — but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  showing 
where  a  very  large  accession  of  strength  may  be  acquired,  and  if  the 
proper  measures  are  taken,  a  foreign  legion  may  be  easily  obtained  far 
superior  to  the  specimens  now  to  be  seen  at  Heligoland  and  Shomcliffe. 


The  armies  of  the  smaller  German  princes  are  collectively  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Am^  of  Confederation ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  plaything  of  peace  would  be  dissolved  immediately  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  general  war.     Hence  it  will  be  deshrable  for  vt  to  r^;ard  the  dif- 
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-woo  rff^nff  I ** ■iM'ititfTfrfMF  ^iTi^i  ir!fii(ft''*^fl^  ffnfift  ifffioiJ/*tti*K-!fiiiiy*Rjrfft  "^fR  i^  • 
details  of  the  oxganisation  of  their  annies  williout  r^^MsSWxiSi  mSSL 
Ths  Bavabian  AitMr,  in  its  ^.^S^f  ^^^a^®  ^^^  place  among 
the  annies  of  Gennany.  It  is  now  smfip-feijj^y  ^arge  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent coips  in  any  war,  and,  consequmt],v^:f  ofsesses  very  consideraUe 
unportance.  The  nUika  of  tiife  .y^LLS^ft^biMie  )f8Dved  highly  beneficial 
to  this  army.  It  was  not  only  considei»h|y  ^uigp^pp^^  fjt^-^eu 
(each  infantry  regiment  hy  a  hattalioo^  .^fa^  Of^i^ry  regmient  oy  a  squa- 
dron, and  the  artillery  hy  a  horse  regii|[}y|gi)^  pu^  also  greatly  reformed. 
Discipline  was  more  stringently  regarde^iaiM  ^considerable  attention  paid 
to  the  education  of  the  offions*  The  tooops  ^cire  exercised  repeatedly 
and  reviewed,  and  all  the  manceuyres  naily  of  value  in  war,  and  n<yk 
merely  for  parade,  are  now  kept  up  sedolousty.  The  unmistakable  benefits 
of  all  these  changes  are  already  very  perce^ible,  and  the  troops  are  in  a 

'^gveat'tftate  of eftc^^y.    ■  .j  ■  .i.rMM..iir,  79iii->>^<.iiB 

Mt'.-^fr^-'toMrFte'iomposed'of^--  •  ••   •"    «.•■•: ♦.w.'M/.v/  lift  j;  no 

.•'i!'»'=-r    T'li.r'   'IFielfl-tBteslial    '  '■  ••   ■'■'-<•  -'"•••^"H'  ^'un'r  ^.h1; 

.MI  .r/.'  .ri'    4'Q«H«rids(moladinfflmast«r  of  the  Ordnanw) //■)-'   -m  \>im 
fl'.p.    '^7:1-- •!''•  Xl-.Lieiitenaiit-geDerws  ■■..lij;-.'-    .■'•".j'Mii7>(i) 

•„'i    li.i.    -  :i/  3ajtf%ior-fen(M»ls  ,  .     ,,..,i,   iu..-,fhnvii.rn 

Quabtermaster-General's  Staff  :  ..i  ij.<^^(j« 

^'.t  i*.':-  1  Qoarteimaster-^neral  ■      .i?-:.-.!-)!!-  i,;;.,-:  -*nV 

;>'./i      >  .  1  Lieutcnant-genical         ,   .    „>    :      . -nf  n^x  f;:. 

t,.,  ,..i.:.-.  -     .  SColonfils  ^  ;;  ....  ..,..;,  ,,, 

/!'-;    .....  2  liieutenant^olonels  •    .  iru,  .■,     .  ,it  ..v^a 

5  Majars  ,  •  i  '    r  ■ 

,  15  Captains  .  .     ^  »j 

,,, ,( JjjU'^BrrBy.— The  infiamtry,  at  the  present  time,  is.qppfp^ppeifj  ^^"7>«ui' 
^,    l^JSixteen  regiments  of  the  Une,  each  ;;=  3pif^tai^^n8,;^f^}i  h^iujhlfn 
=z=  6  companies. ,  The  Ifitter coniposed  of r-  .  j       .,..,..  ^ ,-,  r    ,.,  i.  , ..  "■ .. 
4  Officers 
2  Under-officers 
14  Non-commi^ioned  officers 
2  Musicians 
2  Pioneers 
178  Rank  a^d  file,  or  S03  comWtants 

The  battalion  contains — 

•IMSJOC.  .  ,,  ,..     ...... ..iru 

1  Adjutant  .  ^ , 

Battalion  surgeon  ,     ,,.     ,    .  . 'r 

1  Assistant-surgeon  >  -  -'   n-  m 

■■;•'■■  1  Quartermastpr  ■  .'  ■     ''  •"•••'-'>'<:'"/-  "::■•' -li?. 

'•■  "■■■  1  Ensign        '  .''■'■'  ■'■'='  «»■" -^  i>nj-.  ,'}i<l»:i 

I  Battalion  drummer,  and  '     •>  -i/'U  i»(»f.  fitful 

'■"•  ;•:■■'   '•■  •  5  Companks,orl()09.conibWdaiits;.  ..-.iihii  Irjjfi  J'jtfja 

.  The  whole  48  battalions  of  the  line  would,  therefore,  contaik^^ltddf  ni4n, 
"  6tW(^9  *triiii^-|)eace,  two-thirds  are  on  ftirloiigh;  Th^  tttimfo^^  ofcsists 
VW&tpttttisSiim  hiusket  "with  bayonet,  24  men  in  eadh  cbttpany^^aitykig 
fTtiotWcAih^Wfl*;  tod;  in  addition,  an  the  soldiers  .hile  ^hm 'iSSe^&ms. 
'^^''WSim-cmiits^bf^^^  tuiiicr  of  !4ght^bte>f^h^^th 

'''ViittduS^ldMlaW'lind  fedtigs,  a  !dng  grey, 'ver)r  good  ddtWobakJ'terf  a 
small,  low  leather  casque  with  a  black  woollen  crest.    Tiie  aecontrements 


M'frTt)iXo7j9flJO^"^a"'J  J"  \fiatnTjxT  Vjy^SVTrniuStnfrStWfWT 

ffliffil  ^t?W%flfcffl97  JuQifaiv/  aalnnu  liodi  'ic  nohi^fclau^^io  srfi  1o  eliaiab 

'jU'w-i'.l.r-rio^i  vTJT  BeaaO'jjjoyiiJy^^'P-^^'^^^^  '^"**  <"^^  V^^  "'  aqioo  iiidbaeq 

\-<.'M\.i.-  .'•■■:u  "-^n'^FHr.^  gi^i^^MtTj'^i  {Ijii.'.'^iiin'-  '".i  ;n  ^ii'»  :>'.u{q/i».^i'G[ 
vi;  •  •  i  ;-'■■•  :/  ■•■7"AiM|tc«B^  (fHlitterDKntob^'Adj  'to  /loiioxibo  adj  o* 
V.!.  •    ■s'l    ■  1  Btbipji  •'■.■ivi;'Tj'U-in   :.'ij   lir    l"-.-    .jVv.v  **#■)■:   bna 

altogether  amounting  to  909  men ;  whence  the  yrM^lH^)C/(itiw^m^ 
on  a  full  war  footing,  would  amount  to  5454:nuN>^  ..Tb0  ^^IPK^mrfJC^ear 
the  same  uniform  as  the  line  (except  that  the:  cq]Ihc9' ja^  light  green), 
and  are  now  armed  with  xiflesi  though^  till  v^rj.T^eently,  there  was  no 
distinction,  strange  to  say,  hetween  them  and  the  lib^i  although  such 
magnificent  shots  could  he  drawn  from  t^Mi  BftVAiiaA'Alps  and  the 
Spessart.  ^       ^  ;  ■  ?  i-  i  u  HAui) 

The  total  strength  of  the  BavariaD  in£Euatry  conse(][uently  amounts  to 
53,886  men  on  the  full  war  eomplement.  But  as  there  are  no  reserves 
or  dep6ts  in  Bavaria  (the  Landwehr  forming  merely  a  civic  guard),  not 
more  than  40,CXX)  could  be  sent  into  the  field,  which  is,  certainly,  a  very 
considerable  number  for  a  kingdom  like  Bavaria.* 

Cavai^ry. — 1.  Two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  each  regiment  of  3  divi- 
sipns  =^  6  sqdadrqns  (i'A' war  a  depot  willbe  estabHsh^o).  EiiiK  l^[tmdron 
has  4  officers,  llff^der-oflRc'ers,  8  trumpeters, '^lid  183  gifJ^  or, 
altogether,  158  men.     The  whole  reglth'ent  is 'thidd  up  of-ii  ^'-'^  ^* '  - 

1  Colonel  ,  '""."' ' '  ' 

3  Staffofficers:  =*••'*'''     ';, 

5  Sti^eottS"-(Vty?eHnktijrL  ' 
1  Remmental  adjtrtaiit'^_'y  - 

i  Staff  trumpeter/ and  "' ''' 

6  Squadrons  .    '■  ■      '» 

amounting  to  956  men ;  or  the  two  cuirassier.rigiments,  on  the  full  war 
complement,  1912  men. 

The  cuirassiers  are  generally  very  tkll  and  jpowerful  men,  mounted  on 
strong  North  German  horses.     Their  principial  arm  is  a  long,  straight 
sabre,  and  each  man  has  one  pistol.     I'he  unifprm  consists  of  a  light-blue 
tunic  and  trousers  vnth  a  red  atrtpe^  .breast  and.  back  cuirass  of  polished 
steel,  steel  helmet,  and  white  hdTi^tuan's  maatle^  and  they  are  very  fine- 
..:looking«0ldlQTa.  ■..,-..■•.  !=     ■     ..  ....;.■.    .'••:■.:... f/.-.^MX 

../  ^,.S}x.^figiwent^  otchevau-l^gergprsiroiUr  s,tj;epgA,4ffl4^,fim^ 

o.with  the. cuirassiers;  or,  altogether,  36  squadrQ4Sp9aT;t^.^]ii(fJ|;^^.ioo1|'^g 

>,;i5;  5736  mee*   TJbey  a»  mounted  on  native  hprse9.Yeiy,icpinp^uj"l:|^»lt, 

wear  4a]:k<pgf8em topics  with  red  &cmg^  tr(>usi^rs  9{,tlff).sa^,^9)/i^ur^|npth 

bcoad  red  stripef,  [l^elmet  aan^e  pattern  as  J^fi^H^iF^l^:K^^i>fimf9^' 

*  At  the  time  we  are  writing  a  very  large  augmentation  is  ^B^I^^^S9^lp%vi 
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and  m  armed  wMi  a  iabre  and  eaiWne.  They  are  exoelleiit  troops,  and 
distingaished  themselves  greatly  in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  tiie  Btf* 
yarian  troops  were  engaged. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  without  depdts,  is,  conse- 
quently, 7650  men.  By  great  exertions,  7000  of  these  might  be  em- 
ployed in  an  external  campaie^. 

The  Artillery. — In  addition  to  the  ordnance  and  two  laboratory 
companies,  the  artillery  is  made  up  of  2  regiments  of  foot  and  1  regiment 
of  horse  artillery.  Each  regiment  of  foot  artillery  has  6  batteries  of 
heavy,  and  6  batteries  of  light  artillery,  each  of  8  guns ;  or,  altogether, 
96  guns. 

A  battery  or  company  has,  including  officers,  133  men.  In  addition 
to  these  12  companies,  each  artillory  regiment  has  3  companies  of  for- 
tress artillery,  amounting  to  621  men,  and  contains  altogether,  without 
transport,  2231  men. 

The  horse  artillery  regiment  has  4  batteries,  each  of  8  guns,  with  a 
total  strength  of  816  men,  including  officers,  thus  made  up : 

1  Staff  officer 
1  Adjutant 

3  Surgeons 

7  Auditors,  quartermasters,  &c. 
1  Ensign 
1  Staff  bugler 

4  Companies  or  batteries 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  artillery,  inclusive  of  the  fortress 
artillery,  laboratory  companies,  &c.,  amounts,  on  a  full  war  complement^ 
to  5642  men,  of  whom,  m  case  of  need,  4100  men,  with  224  guns,  could 
march  into  the  field. 

The  materiel  of  the  artillery  is  excellent,  though  not  particularly 
elegant.  The  native  horses  are  small  and  ugly,  but  strong  and  per- 
severing. The  uniform  consists  of  dark-blue  tunics  and  trousers,  vrith 
black  collar  and  facings,  infantry  helmets,  and  dark-grey  cloaks. 

The  Engineers. — In  addition  to  the  staff,  Bavaria  possesses  1  engi- 
neer regiment,  also  performing  the  duties  of  pontonniers.  It  is  divided 
into  8  companies  of  127  men,  or  1026  combatants,  much  resembling  the 
artillerymen  in  dress.     The  regiment  is  thus  made  up : 

1  Colonel  2  Ensigns 

4  Staff  officers  ^  1  Staff  btfgler 

2  Adjutants    *  8  Compames 

There  are  also  2  sanitary  companies,  each  containing  5  officers,  1  bat- 
talion surgeon,  18  under-officers,  3  buglers,  179  rank  and  file  =  206 
men,  or  together  =  412  men. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  army,  in  a  full  war  complement^ 
all  corps  being  calculated,  will  amount  to  72,567  men. 

In  a  foreign  war  might  be  employed — 

Infantry   „  40,000  men 

Cavabry 7,000   „ 

Artillery   4,100   „    with  224  guns 

Engpieers 800  „ 

Sanitary  companies 412  „ 

TotaL..... 52,312  men^ without  tiaia. 
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During  peace,  the  Bararian  army  is  fifided  into  2  com  d'arm^  each 
containing  2  divisions  of  infantry  and  1  of  cavalry,  with  ihe  requisite 
number  c^  guns. 

Remarks. — Service  fipom  21  to  27  in  the  Kne,  from  27  to  40  in  the 
reserve.  In  addition,  there  is  a  universal  Landwehr,  with  liability  to 
serve  up  to  the  60th  year. 

THE  BAZOK  AHHT. 

This  army  has  abo  been  conmderably  augmented  since  1848,  and 

greatly  improved. 

The  Staff  : 

1  Greneral 

7  Lieutenant-generals 

6  Major-generals 

Engineer  Depabtbcent  : 

1  Cobnel        ) 

2  Staff  officers  V  Engineer  division 
2  Captains       J 

1  Captain  (cavalry)  "i 
1  Ditto  (infantry)    V  Tactical  department 
4  First-hentenants  J 
10  Guides 

Infantry. — On  a  war  footing,  Sozony  has  4  infantry  brigades  and  1 
brigade  of  chasseurs. 

1  Infantry  Battalion  :  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  1  ensign,  1  battalion 
signalist,  14  officers,  68  under-officers,  16  signalists,  872  rank  and  file 
(including  64  tirailleurs),  8  carpenters  =  982  combatants. 

1  Chasseur  Battalion :  Staff  as  above,  18  officers,  20  upper  chasseurs, 
20  signalists,  872  chasseurs,  8  carpenters  «=  1001  combatants. 

1  Infantry  or  Chasseur  Brigade:  1  chief,  1  brigadier  (colonel  or 
major-general),  2  adjutants,  1  brigade  fourier,  1  brigade  signalist,  4 
infantry  or  chasseur  battalions  =  8933,  or  4009  combatants. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Saxon  infantiy,  exclusive  of  4  infantry  and- 
1  chasseur  battalion  as  reserve  =  20  battalions,  with  19,741  combatants, 
of  whom  18,000  could  be  brought  into  the  field.  The  Saxon  infantry 
wears  a  uniform  greatly  at  variance  with  the  other  Grerman  troops,  and 
not  parlioularly  handsome.  The  tunics  are  green,  with  light-blue  collars 
and  cuffs,  light-blue  trousers,  and  little  low  caps  after  the  Austrian 
pattern.  The  chasseurs  wear  dark-green,  with  black  collars.  They  are 
armed  with  percussioned  muskets  and  bayonets:  2  under-officers  and  16 
tirailleurs  in  each  company  with  Minie  rifles.  * 

Catalby  is  composed  of  4  light  regiments,  1  of  the  guards,  each  of 
5  squadrons. 

1  Squadron:  4  officers,  13  under-officers,  8  trumpeters,  138  horse- 
men =  158  combatants,  154  horses. 

1  Regiment:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  1  staff  sergeant- 
major,  1  staff  trumpeter,  5  squadrons  =«  795  combatants,  with  772 
horses. 

Total  strength  of  the  cavalry  3180  combatants,  with  8088  horses. 

Artillsrt. — 1  foot  artillery  regiment  of  8  brigades  or  10  batteries 
(1  6-pounder,  2  12-pounders,  2  dej^t  batterieii  and  2  prindpal  parks),  1 
norse  brigade  of  2  batteries. 


tS86  .mesHfomm^  tbi\SUklU^  ^mian\PMts. 

The  Foot  Artillery  Regiment  {without  ptHklmAdL^iefSt}  i=A  «oion^X3 
«lafficffider^idi»^$utaiits;«''batlkies  ivithiSB'^fmn^^  988fWm%li&ifa. 

Brigade^rHdn^AMUn^juhivbaJ^  ^^blo  ^dgtAAiifo^thMini^ 
with  12  guns  ^  346  fftymfw^^^Hif  < > «'  j^ < «    ,/tI*  /^o  oih  "to  ilJ^ayi:r8  tooT 
(      Told  fltiengtb  ofitli^  aHillerT^  wH^ 

i'with^O  guiBy'^Aiid  1382  eombfetinijifc'.i;'^  'U-.    -oru*.^  >iiT     -vaxjomoO  ni 
PioinEBK8.'*^ThB 'pioneer)  and  •  rpeakniDidr  ndhAiatoi lioaUi^xa^ ^Id^cfftt- 
batanto ;  •liie  jpoitoon  i  traiki|!  oh  >  ^  irac  qoiB{ifem»it/^25Fiaei9,  ^vi:p0^  408 
horses.  inii-Cj  iljlv/  ^.^-loil  n^>rii  sjifij 

The  oommksoriat  tram'  oomjiany  eontainB ' 8  K)ffieeM^i|id^ 5d9 muMi^v 
/•  SiAmTAKrCoHi^AKT  is  made  «^'o€i4  ofittto^i  10''iib3er»*bffiBfi%>93 
tAgnalists^  220  meiu  •  -^    -ii       .jTr.-i-i!  .-,    /)'.u;i-.,{iii  <.  Lns 

1      The  total  strength  of  the  Saxon  troops^  witbcmtii^civQitiiiKlidB)^, 
tin}!  am<lunt  to  ^760  combatants,  Vith  50  gnns,  bf ^hbast  aboulc^^dCK) 
could  be  employed  in  an  external  campaign.  yni)  irno') 

'     Eeamrks,*-^Bix  yexn*  aerrke/ with  svdidiitirtiQ^p^&ree^y^ffsVili^ 
Usually  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  army  isicalled^qutu  -  \  .-.niijiiLij 

.<»■.•••"       '■,•:•  ■   ;\<V   \v«,\    '\A,nv\'ki^-r»  K 

THE  HANOVBRIAN  AJUlTv        "a        v  n  v 

Staff:  •         -.:t-t.v}  r.<M  .fei^Kjifd  f; 

,,.,./      ..  1  Field-marshal  .    .  .         ,,vmxA\  w.A\  K 

1  General  -  v-i        ,  o ,  i 

,  ,  ,  ,  8  Lieutenant-generals  "      '"  l        .rodijui.  »l  1 

'' '  '  '  ^'   ■    -  ^  ^  10  Major-generals  '*    '  '  Hj.ja  n^..  IcicT 


.irn 


(xsvcRAL  Sxaff: 


1  Lieutenant-general  as  chief  .. .... 

7  Officers  Ht.Tr.u)^^')^:.  ^ 

Infantbt. — 8  infantry  regiments. (rLgjiiar4s  and -liO<i:ifsrfft; gfttd?), 
OiMKfe  o£  2  battalico^  oi?  Si^HHnpfinieSy  Igiiardii  chasseur  t>at^m>l^T(9iiight 
UhatJwUow  Qf.4rCMaipe»ies4-;   i.:/.  .,..).;...■   ,.  . ,.-    .    ,.  . ._.  ,,^  dji^f^  .^rv.u 
1  Line  or  Light  Infantry  Company:  5  officers,  14  unde^a^JSi^fto 3 
musicians,  188  rank  &i|34>fii^i(10<iinuiUe\iri»)  =-t=^  210  combatants;: 

1  Battalion:  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  1  adj^^n^  ,^^%t^|^  ensign, 
1  battalion  drummer,  4  coin^panies  =5?  8;45jCSQmbatants. 

1  Regiment:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,;!  staff  ensign,  1  staff  fourier,  6 
musicians,  2  battalions  ^  1700  cpmbatants.  ,^         ^  ,. 

.1  Light  Battalion:  1  Heutehant-colonfl,  i  majo^,^l"2J^^^  f  staff 
ensign,  1  staff  fourier,  1  battalion,  biig|ei^,  3  musicians,  4  companies 
==  849  combatants.  ..  ! .    >  ,1 

Total  strength  of  the  infantry,.  iHtitJiQTJit^  reserves  (120  men  to  each 
battalion),  20  battalions,  or  about  17,000  effectives. ,  ^  -  ^U  P 

The  infantry  are  equipped  and  dressed  exactly  afftf  "^{ft^  rrassian 

model.  ,.,Jp  |l^e^  line,  t^e  under-pfficers  and  ^raill^tt^^i^      Thouvenin 

rifles  wlffi  bayonets;  the  remainder,  muskets^     Al]i  tl^eii^liyb  infantry  are 

armed  with  rifles.  ^  rin  ^Ujlsuf  J.^ 

Cavalr.t^-:^6  regiments  (1  garde  du  corps),  1  ^uard  cuirassiers,  2 

hussar  (1  g8i^548^,.?.  ^msm^^^smj^!^  m\MAH^^^^' 
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Total  strength  of  the  cavalry,  d6d0,ebinfaKtanti.0M:    ^  >{>ij;*  S:i  Anti 
BonWt033bBOtYtdmkBtfB^  fattt^^miti^iMiolWiBuiid 

in  Germany.  The  horses,  all  rearadtxtJumie^  lai^  ieioeUentk  i-  Theimen 
-am^iiOlUiilWT^irecruktAQin  idieiTpMaafntudasses^t^hoiifig^aa  ogiechfaent 
8tedgM.]|rear84.1:^fafiai2itlif()pi^O''On  foxbugiiu dunDg"  diai/|ieriod.thiy 

take  their  horses  with  them.  .f,  :• 

Lcon!jp«tA»Qiiaihovai  ai^aOmfyt  2  btatti^]i^>ov^7ccoiDpaiiies  #f dEbot  artiHery, 

and  a  laboratory  company.     The  two  horse  companies  contaixLiSl^one 

.b6t|kln^^fthe/?.£K>ti<ocitopanif8  d  9*poim(kr  faatttriet  and.  l6-pdiihder 

1  bfiltte^'«djjw)eUiittsiJ,8ieg[^  v]piai^  1  amminutbii^cblianii^  .aiid.>L;d^t 

company.  .I'-i  ;■■•■.:.  .  -^    «•  i;«.--t"ii.j  ;  -.m  oU^o) 

,&a^  msjar-geoMiiaV  5  staff «ffieto,  4 

adjutants,  1  staflEipylK>tJ9chaist,  6^gllnners•  ^  ;i  (i  ^u:.  c  ) 

il  6'pounder  Foot  Battery:  5  officers,  19  non-commissioned  officers, 
3  trumpeters,  116  gunners  =  173  combatants. 

A  9'pounder  Foot  SiM&ry:  5  officers,  19  non-commissioned,  officers, 
3  buglers,  165  gunners  =  192  combatants.  thiat?^ 

A  Horse  Battery :  5  officers,  19  con-commissioned  officers,  3  buglers, 
.118  gunners  =  175  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  artillery,  6  batteries  with  36  guns,  and.  11 18 
combatants. 

Engineer  Corps.— Cad^re-  Staff,  with  pioneer  and  pontoi&if^iom- 
pany.  '  "•'     •''■''• 

1  Company:  4  officers,  8  undei:-ofiicc|rs^  2  buglers,  83  men  =97 
combatants.  [\r.  ; 

The  Corps  without  Reserve:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  197 
(istein,  and  1  Mrig^  pon«5(m  train.^*^^    '^         V-  '       ^^  •  '  ^  '^V 

^'i;  Total  str^i^tfa^f  the  H^ti^tmtotroojpf^'withbtttMS^^ 

men,  with  36  guns,  of  whom  18,000  could  be  «itt[ik|y^'  in  an  ett^vdal 
^'':cam|wil^l*"  ■'    '■        '"'■■''    •     ■■•.•*•.■■.•■'=.  wov.   ■..T  ^■T,...  \  ■.  »  > 

'  THE  WntTEBOnlSlIC^  TRdO^.     '  ■■•'    "  "  '   ■'-■i'l 

'■•l.' 6^a!rERAi;'S*Ayp:     '  .-     ■  -:..i  ■.•.■.•  .  .-.\  • 

'  ^Lietitenaiit-geniartds    '  =  »  i 

^''  <  -  • ' '' 10  Mijor-generfdB 

•('1^..,  2^  Quarter^A9TEr-C^i^r4L's'$taff  : 


1  btaff-officer 
./        -»  nc.r,  6  Captains 

/'!  ,      iS^E^^fioor  (belonging  to  Quartermas^^ 

2  Lieutenants  -  *'f"  ""  ''■'"^*' 


'^ein&n^  liiis  beeh  ]^6bentlj^  grattiy  lEU^ii^i^ 


;    U.'-.si.jAI 
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4.  PioinaEB  CoMPAarr. 

Infahtry. — Eight  regiments  of  2  bottalioiw  or  8  oompania^  iriA  n 
4iKi{wii&vy  ootnpsiiy* 

1  Comptmy:  A  offioen,  21  oon-coauniaaoiied  officers,  3  musicssiiiy 
195  men  (including  2  carpenters  and  86  tiraiHenrs)  =  22Z  combatants. 

1  BaitmHon :  1  battalion  commandant^  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  1 
rifle  officer,  1  battalion  drummer,  4  companies  =  897  combatants. 

1  Regiment:  1  regimental  commandant,  1  adjutant,  1  staflp  fenriff, 
2  battalions  a  1797  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  infentry,  14,376  effectires. 

The  infuitry  are  armed  with  percussioned  muskets  and  bayonets,  -the 
tiraiQears  with  rifles.     The  buglers  also  carry  muskets. 

Catauct. — 1  squadron  of  guards,  4  cavalry  regiments  of  4  squadrons, 
and  1  courier  division  (army  polioe). 

1  Squadron :  4  officers,  24  non-commissioned  officers,  4  trompetsfs, 
138  men  =170  combatants. 

1  Regiment:  1  regimental  commandant,  1  staff  officer,  1  a^utant, 
1  rifle  officer,  1  staff  trumpeter,  1  staff  fourier,  4  squadrons  =  ^80 
combatants. 

Total  strength  of  cavalry,  16  squadrons  =  2949  combatants.  They 
are  armed  wiUi  carbines,  sabres,  and  pistols.  They  are  tall,  powerful 
men,  and  their  horses,  which  contain  a  great  admixture  of  Arab  blood, 
appear  too  light  fcnr  them. 

Artillery. — The  regiment  of  artillery  is  divided  into  2  horse  bat- 
talions with  7  batteries. 

1  Battery:  4  officers,  18  non-commissioned  officers,  16  upper  gunners, 
4  trumpeters  or  buglers,  117  gunners,  2  officers,  7  to  8  non-connnis- 
sioned  officers,  79  to  85  train  soldiers  =  250  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  artillery,  7  batteries  with  42  guns,  and  1764 
combatants. 

The  guns  are  principally  12-pounders  and  10-pounder  howitzers,  and 
are  excellently  worked  m  the  field. 

Pioneers. — 1  pioneer  company  of  4  officers  and  171  men  =  175 


Total  strength  of  the  troops,  19,000,  with  42  guns,  of  whom  16,000 
infantry  and  2500  cavalry  could  be  employed  in  the  field. 

Remarks. — Six  years*  service,  with  substitution ;  liability  to  serve  in 
the  three  bans  of  the  Landwehr  till  attaining  32  years  of  age. 

THE  TROOPS  OF  BADEN. 

Infantry. — 1  grenadier  and  3  line  infantry  regiments,  each  of  2 
battalions  or  8  companies,  with  1929  effectives;  2  fusUier  battalions,  each 
of  4  companies,  or  970  combatants ;  1  chasseur  battalion  of  3  companies, 
with  532  effectives  =  10,223  men,  without  depot. 

Cavalry. — 3  regiments'  of  4  squadrons,  each  of  800  men  =  2451 
men. 

Artillery. — 1  regiment  of  4  foot  batteries  and  1  horse  battery  =  40 
guns,  with  1700  men. 

Pioneers. — 1  company  of  pioneers,  with  1  Birago  pontoon  service^  and 
255  men ;  1  -company  of  ordnance  workmen. 
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Total  strength  of  the  Baden  troops  »«  15»00Q  meni  mih  40  guns,  of 
whom  about  IS^OOO  could  be  employed  in  the  fields  Since  the  eataatrvmhe 
of  1849  these  troops  have  been  entirely  reorganised^  and  ave  now  o& 
the  Prussian  model 

Remarks,  —  Six  years'  service^  twa  oi  them  ia  tha  reserve:  substi- 
tution. 

THE   TROOPS  OF  ELECTOBAL  HESSE  (PBUSSIAN  FATTESH). 

Infantry. — 4  regiments  (1  guards),  each  of  1548  men,  in  2  bat- 
talions or  8  companies,  1  chasseur  battalion  of  110,  aodvl  fusilier  bat- 
talion of  711  effectives  =»  7301  combatants. 

Cavalry. — 2  Hessian  regiments  of  7  squadrons,  1028  effectives; 
2  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  (in  peace,  1  diviskm  garde  du  corps  instead), 
ivith  300  combatants ;  18  men  army  gendarmerie  ^=»  1350  combatants. 

Artillery. — 1  regiment  of  2  6-pounder  foot  batteries  and  1  horse 
battery;  1  ammunition  column ^^^  718  men:  1  pioneer  con^Huiy  with 
94  men  =  812  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  Electoral  troops,  11,800  men,  with  3  batteries 
or  19  guns,  of  whom  about  10,000  could  be  sent  into  the  fields 

Remarks. — Service  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year,  in  two 
levies :  substitution. 

THE   TROOFS   OF  HESSEN-DASMSTADT  (PRUSSIAN  PATXEBN). 

Infantry. — 2  brigades  =  4  regiments,  or  8  battalions  of  3  companies 
=  8041  men. 

Cavalry. — 1  regiment  chevaii-l^gers,  of  3  divisions  or  6  squadrons 
===  1404  men. 

Artillery. — 2  companies  of  foot  artillery  of  12  guns,  1  company 
of  horse  artillery  of  6  g^ns,  1  company  of  artillery  train  =s=  847  men. 

Pioneers. — 1  company,  with  half  a  pontoon  train,  and  about  120 
men. 

Total  strength  of  the  Hessen-Darmstadt  troops,  10,498  men,  with 
18  guns,  of  whom  about  9000  could  take  the  field. 

Remarks. — Six  years'  service,  with  substitution ;  two  of  them  reserve. 

NAfiSAU. 

Infantry. — 7  battalions  of  4  companies  ==  6745  men. 

Artillery. — 2  companies  of  516  men,  and  12  guns. 

Pioneers.— 56  men. 

Total  strength,  7317  men,  with  12  guns. 

Remarks. — Six  years'  service,  with  substitution. 

BRUNSWICK   (PRUSSIAN  PAITEBK,   BLACK.  UNIFORBi^« 

Infantry. — 1  regiment  of  2  line  and  2  Landwehr  battahons,  1  bat. 
talion  of  g^uards. 

Cavalry. — 1  regiment  of  hussars  of  2  squadrons,  and  2  squadrons 
Landwehr. 

Together  amounting  to  4857  men. 

Artillery. — 302  men,  witii  12  guns. 

Total  strength,  5359  men,  with  12  guns  (including  the  eotise  militia). 

Remarks, — Seven  years'  service,  inclading  two  jetsaf  xeserre:  6id>- 
stitution. 
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f.a?rfal  «IWmA,»867S  num,  with  16  entBXidami^''tk4mkf}'P.  ^^f'^^'^l 
MiJaMrts^flkTWii^servioerMibstitotkmi--'-"   V»^  ii^]  ^M^^  ot 

THE  8AZ0N  PRINCIPALITIES.  ,vnxjiTn^i> 

<  »Tha  wmtBDgerits  of  the  FrincipalMes  are  Wadie  ub- 'Jkil^iStViiy 
ftotir^  mnd^fbrm  Ae  Bo-eaUed  <'  teserr e  AvisSbtt"  bf  tW  Q^fttrai'^ 
Ann7fv>&l<ii<Migh  it  is  probable  this  arrangtoient  wotkld  b^-r 
case  of  a  general  war.     Since  1848  these  e6oNSK^;edtrh^V^  1 
improred,  by  introducing  Phissian  organislition.     The  colour  of  i&e 
uniform 'is  g^By  but  otherwise  they  betf  a  great  resemUtaiioe  with  the 

Pl'IHMlim  XUklAlAVfl  *.-■'- 

Th^  several  c<Mtingettts=iilW:      •        .   '.  %u^HrS 

%?A5e«-]Rre^r.— JbflitWionri  ofjnftjntry  of  about  lOOOmmmMai 
wareptablishment, "  In  caseof  need,  a'tbird; battalion  (re8erve)i9^4€9Q^ 
men lOan  be  formed.  "^^■'-       '     ■"  "■  .nobfifl 

may|^^  added,  ii^  iCase  of  need,  a  resem^-lliattalion  of  800  men'.  ,,XneiJMUK 
stre^h,  on  a  wftf  complement,  would >tfaeref<>re  be  abont'9BBOQ'vibiia>t->jM 

Sachsen'Meimngen.'^l  battalion '<yf  5  companies -diii'^tf^irar  fbatuu:-, 
s=s  11;^^  men.  ii-jiwaiiuia 

Siixe-AUenbtirg, — 1  battalion  ^n  a  war  fcMlting;,  includii%a^ 
about  1400  men.     In  case  of  a  fok'eijj^  war, ',  tpese  fourx^iScddopi^didiieii 
could  furnish  an  infantry  corps  of  fjrom  iSOOO  to.'  7000  men.  '^'^^']^¥    *■ 

The  three  Anhaltine  Principalities  bring  intb  the' field  abot^|^^^ 
including  reserve,  dividcjd  into  3  b<itti^||^  am  ji^qrg^m^^ 
entirely  on  ithe  Prusnan 'model.       '  i  ( . ,  ,  ^jindmoil 

The  two  PrincipaUtieb  of  Reussj  iildi^dinglresme^  lft«^^06F^ftoi?4l^ 
IbattaUonJ  [  \    ;\';;v:       '   '''''"^^''''^''i^,^^^^^^ 

The  two  Principalities  of  Schwartzblf^^-Rudolstadt  anct  Spnde]?^^^ 
together,  including  reserve,  about  1506men.'   -itrrcfmoH-^B^iH 

The  PrincipaHty  of  A^aUeck,  1:  batlafion  lof  800  l»«tf,^  «IM%Hfietti^ 
eieelleiiL liflemeu.^";    j"  ;  -  '{"         ""  '  ,,^  », 

^ffY§>  abfliit  laOO  men. • 


The  Prmc^pfl^^rfjLjribfe^  men. 

lOe^.jJ^  ^^pft^jjfififjilp^H^il  i  .  nam  OBBI  eSelfiuqraoo  h  ^o  enoikijud  i9i>t9;I 
Tne  total  strength otall  these  contingents,  forming the.mnr^di)!a9ioiiq 

including  reserv^#p4o4epj^^.8Jipf«rti;jP«lPto% 

12,000  of  whom^fj9^db^eriflWj^^^ 

excellently  drilled,  ana  in  a  gqi^i^>9^  ^A^9m^l^h  ,dj^i75i.r':  Uilo'V 
The  free  towns,  Hamhurgfe)j4$|)^^^3r$4lft(Hl^d^ 

only  contingents  in  Germany  composed  of  volunteers.     They  furnish 

about  3500  m^^i3^fe^Tyi^\i^^^fyi^fg!^  They 

ai55i^^  9ftit(^9e9li^41«f^^trj^<)^^ 

soldiers  who  have  served  their  time  in  other  armies.  .9Yieg9T 

We  have  mT]^seh^^ff^i4^^  ^^Wlrtiigej^arisidbroHolland  and  Den- 

those  kingdoms  would  unite  with  Germany,  and  then  bring ntiliei&^^tftiv»^ 
armies  into  the  field,  or,  in  the  oi^^m  WP,  ..th«jrf^ff(M^g  ISKG^^backvtfibir 

part  in  the  ScHleswig-Holscein  campaign,  though  portions  of  evsncithtBO 
smallest  G^p^fij|>$p^^f|9^w^9^Wig^Jbo,?^^ 
to  calculate  on  any  assistap|^ifi)^i.j^eiH9lM4%r.  >rt»»!^  idili^oid»]w>^&re 
severely  punbhed  for  evincing  the   slightest  feeling  of  partiality  for 
Germany.  ai^ni.iK^r'/:!!"^''^   :•:•-?  tut 

Jtf  ;Ve,jrj^|[^jlulp^^,%,§j;ire9gt^  sttQEes 

Wiifjikthey,,9PTO%?^{>«i*f^»<^^  "'       ^^  '      -i  ^  -• 

wepkei^ng,  * 


for  n  Iwreign  cian(ipa%li^wit{x^nt1 
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In  these  details  we  have  purposely  taken  the  lowest  fig^area,  and  calcu- 
lated so  many  troops  kept  at  home  either  permanently  or  far  the  fixrma- 
tion  of  reserves  and  dep6ts,  that  there  can  he  no  deficieiicy  in  them. 
Such  a  hody  of  troops  as  we  have  collected  ahoye  could  be  prepared  to 
march  in  at  the  most  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  he  amplayed  ^  wajt  tsm- 
paign  beyond  the  fiontiers  of  Germany.  The  tro^^  1q&  beAdnd^  whiel^ 
we  have  generally  assumed  at  ooe-fbivthy  would  be  anply  eafRfoien^i$ 
cover  casnaltJei,  and  the  full  strength  of  these  troops  eovldi  aliTayi  ly 
kept  up.  .      .  .^^ 

We  believe  that  with  the  ahove  figures  we  have  established  oar  .pQb 
position,  namely,  that  Germany  contains,  in  addition  to.  Aaetria.  a^ 
Prussia,  ample  elements  to  afford  us  most  material  assistance*  .It  miat^ 
not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  many  of  these  sddiecs  haver  already  spneJt 
powder  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  and  they  ait, goneraitf 
staunch  tioops.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  a  bi4  at  onae^  «#  w^W 
with  the  old  £lector  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  the  last  eentvy,  and*  bay  the  n^ 
giments  at  so  much  a  score,  than  seduce  these  troops  fisowtb^ica^legiaae^ 
as  weare  now  doing  ?  Deserters  cannot  make  good  jwJdicffv,  and. ifew 
afi«id  that  the  majority  now  congregated  at  H^goland.  h(4ong.i^- 1^ 
eat^ory.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the  English  spirit  to,  hava  a  steamep 
cruising  off  Hamburg  to  pick  up  iben,  and  buUyix^  the  avicoottaof^ 
whenever  it  interferes,  as  it  is  most  justly  entitled  to  do..  ln,&ioty  dumg 
the  whole  of  the  present  war,  it  is  most  numiliating  tQ,fip4^hfi»ily  %  tf^a^ 
of  the  spirit  of  our  forefiEithers.  They  defied  the  whole  wond,  and 
emerged  victoriously  from  the  contest — though  it  is  true  that  our  coun- 
cils were  then  directed  by  a  PiTT  and  not  by  a  Palm^fston — while  we, 
despite  our  fieuthful  allies,  are  checked  by  a  single  fartfpa^!  A  chai^ 
has  evidently  come  over  us  :  the  ill  effects  of  a  thirty  yeaiv'ipeaoe  xnuft 
he  eradicated,  and  then,  but  not  till,  then,  we  shall  regain  that!  prov4 
position  which  our  ancestors  gained  fi>r  us,  and  which  wa  ar^.  hfHind,,!^ 
every  tie  of  honour  and  interest,  to  maintain.  ...    ., ,,  ;  ..  ■  i^ 

But  to  attain  that  end,  we  must  set  to  work  in  a  very  dii9|BSflt4MMi(Kf 
The  time  for  timid  negotiation  is  loDg  past.  We  cannot  thiwtO^  pCBfi^ 
till  we  have  effectually  humbled  our  foe.  Fortunately  for  us,.Wd  Jiphn 
has  been  got  rid  of,  and  we  trust  with  him  we  have  seen  the  isst  of  the 
humbug  of  diplomacy.  The  insane  babble  of  adant  arnut  $og0  lyuist^ 
utterly  forgotten,  and  we  must  unite  with  one  heart  ao^r  cf]ie.,eoul;.tp 
defeat  an  enemy  such  as  we  never  yet  had  before  us.  Ta^do4saaE^| 
indubitably  entail  great  sacrifices ;  but  those  we  will  gladly  nmke^  a9  hsig 
as  we  feel  convroced  that  we  have  entrusted  the  destinies^of.^  nation  to 
worthy  hands.  Eventually,  the  solution  of  the  ofkomentous  question  mn^ 
be  given  to  the  right  men,  and  it  must  never  l)e,fiirgptten  that  Fj?ig^yf?^ 
never  yet  worthily  prosecuted  a  great  war  under  a  Whig  administialjon. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Wb  will  ask  our  kind  readers  for  a  brief  season  to  forget  wars  anjl 
rumours  of  wars,  and  leave  far  behind  them  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  its  hills  and  vales,  forests  and  meadows,  its  rivers  and  stream^, 
towns  and  villages.  We  will  hurrj  across  the  heaving  sea  which  sepa- 
rates sunny  Italy  from  the  black  mountains  of  Albania,  and  hold  a  south- 
eastern  course  to  the  African  continent.  Even  Alexandria,  with  its 
world-famous  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  its  Pompey^s  Pillar,  with  its  cata^ 
combs  and  g^raves,  and  the  new  town,  offering  so  much  that  is  strange 
to  the  astonished  traveller  in  its  motley  mixture  of  Eastern  and  Western 
life,  is  left  behind,  and  we  will  finally  halt  between  the  31st  and 
32nd  degrees  of  latitude  on  an  Egyptian  dahabiyah,  near  the  Arabio 
village  of  Terraneh.  But  we  shall  require  some  rest  after  such  a  long 
trajety  and  we  will  therefore  enjoy  it  with  truly  Eastern  yor  niente,  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  during  an  Egyptian  February  night  in  1854. 

In  the  bows  of  the  dahabiyah  the  silence  of  night  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  melody  of  a  national  song,  in  which  a  young  Arab  sailor 
is  imparting  his  woes  to  his  only  friend,  the  night.  He  produces  simple 
founds  from  the  darabuke,  the  earthen  drum  of  Eastern  singers,  and 
finally  concludes  his  chant  in  the  usual  fashion  of  all  Arab  love-songs : 

Ja  lele  /  ja  lele  /  ja  chabibti,  ja  lele  ! 

Oh  night !  ob  night !  my  own,  my  lovely  night ! 

Suddenly  the  dark  forms  of  his  sleeping  comrades  on  deck  are  seen 
moving,  for  the  magic  power  of  the  words  ja  lele  reaches  the  heart  of  an 
Arab  even  in  sleep.  The  repeated  ejaculation  '^  Allah !"  ''  Allah  1"  and 
deep-drawn  sighs,  the  usual  symbols  of  applause  among  the  Orientals, 
reward  the  amatory  singer,  who  hangs  the  darabuke  on  a  pin  in  the 
mast,  wraps  himself  up  in  Ids  camel-hair  cloak,  and  lays  himself  down  to 
enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep  by  the  side  of  his  comrades. 

Just  in  front  of  the  vessel  four  swarthy  old  fellows  are  cowering,  cross- 
legged,  among  the  reeds  on  shore.  A  white  turban  covers  the  smoothly- 
flhaven  head,  and  the  thick,  broad-striped  abaje  protects  the  lean,  sun- 
burnt body  from  the  unusual  freshness  of  the  February  breeze.  A  half- 
burnt  fire  of  durra  branches  throws  a  flickering  glare  upon  them.  Only 
rarely  do  they  remove  the  Arab's  inseparable  companion,  the  glowing 
schibuk,  from  their  mouth,  to  carry  on  a  short  conversation  about  the 
gins,  or  evil  spirits,  that  sit  at  the  cross-roads  and  mock  the  good 
Moslem ;  or  about  the  Franks,  who  have  come  so  great  a  distance  to 
pay  them  a  visit ;  or  about  other  strange  things  which  fill  the  head  of 
the  smoking  Arab  with  utter  confusion,  while  not  forgetting  to  praise 
the  singer  and  his  ballad.  Four  lances,  adorned  at  the  top  with  a  short 
tuft  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  are  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  old  men, 
and  prove  their  owners  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  vessel. 

Gradually  the  Great  Bear  draws  near  the  verge  of  the  nocturnal 
horizon,  and  shows  that  the  midnight  hour  is  already  past.  The  sound 
of  men  and  animals  moving  rapidly  is  heard  from  the  neighbouring 
village.     It  draws  nearer ;  a  shot  is  fired,  and  flashing  torches  of  wood 
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illumine  a  grotesque  congregation  with  their  blood-red  glare.  The 
hand-shakings  oonfinually  exchanged  between  the  new  arrivals  and  our 
four  watchmen,  and  a  repeated  **  Salam  cUeik  ja  achuje^  tatbin  P 
("Peace  be  with  thee,  O  my  brother!  Art  thou  well?")  calm  our 
q>prehension8  as  to  the  designs  of  the  strangers,  which  are  anything 
\mt  hostile.  They  have  come  to  escort  us  as  expected  friends  on  a  tour 
through  the  Lybian  Desert  to  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Ltakes,  for  the 
road  is  unsafe,  and  predatory  Beduins  carry  on  their  plundering  trade  on 
thd  caravan  route,  especially  before  midnight. 

The  occupiers  of  the  vessel  are  aroused,  and  the  huge  stable  lanterOi 
in  whose  flame  hundreds  of  large  and  small  buzzing  musquitoes  terminate 
their  brief  existence,  throws  a  dull  light  over  the  deck  of  the  dahabiyah. 
Three  Europeans  leave  the  vessel,  armed  with  guns  and  pistols  to  the 
teeth «  and  join  the  motley  grqup,  where  they  are  reverentially  greeted 
,  by  the  Fellahin  and  the  Sons  of  the  Desert.  The  latter,  a  Beduin  tribe^ 
which  lives  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Terraneh,  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  provide  for  our  safety ; 
and  the  old  Schech  of  the  caravan  route,  who  also  escorts  us,  has  oSertd 
his  life  as  a  guarantee  for  ours.  They  are  tall,  handsome  fellows,  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  beardless,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  caused  by  the 
blending  rays  of  the  sun,  all  young  men,  and  full  of  the  highest  spirits. 
A  simple  white  cotton  robe  covers  their  hardened  bodies  as  an  under- 
garment ;  a  broad  cloak,  slung  round  the  head  and  neck,  protects  theoi 
from  wind  and  cold.  They  are  armed  with  flint  firelocks  above  six 
feet  in  length,  and  carry  powder  and  ball  in  a  leathern  pouch,  while 
others  bear  in  addition  long  lances,  like  those  already  described.  The 
animals  they  have  provided  for  our  excursion  consist  of  the  three  most 
useful  representatives  of  the  animal  world  which  modem  Egypt  can 
produce — of  four  long-pacing  camels,  a  good-tempered,  much-enduring 
norse,  and  ten  donkeys.  The  camels  are  dragged  down  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  neck-rope ;  they  are  then  laden  with  instruments,  port- 
folios, provisions  for  three  days,  and,  above  all,  with  water-skins.  With 
ear-piercing  yells,  their  thick  tongues  protruding  from  their  dripping 
mouths,  the  ships  of  the  desert  receive  their  burden  in  a  kneeling 
posture.  The  European  swings  himself  into  the  cushioned  Turkish 
saddle  of  the  only  horse  which  Terraneh  can  offer,  thrusting  his  feet 
into  the  comfortable  crescent  stirrups,  and  seizing  the  rope  which  serves 
as  bridle  to  the  noble  animal.  The  remainder  of  our  party  and  a  portion 
of  the  Beduins  try  with  a  clever  leap  to  reach  the  back  of  the  little 
swift-footed  donkeys,  whose  proverbial  laziness  is  belied  in  Egypt.  Bat 
we  are  worse  off  than  if  we  had  to  perform  our  travels  on  foot  through 
the  desert.  A  rough,  tremendously  broad  cushion  occupies  the  place -of 
the  saddle.  The  donkey  goes  wherever  it  pleases,  unless  the  Frank  is 
acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  method  of  guiding  it,  which  is  also 
applied  to  the  camel.  A  little  bent  stick,  with  which  the  animal  (is 
struck  either  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  neck,  is  the  bridle  which  directs 
it.  A  more  careful  study  of  our  donkeys,  for  which  our  desert  ride 
affords  us  ample  time  and  leisure,  leads  us  to  the  remarkable  observation 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  categories — the  long-eared,  the 
short-eared,  and  the  intermediate.  This  strange  definition  will  he 
readily  comprehended,  if  we  add  the  remark,  that  whenever  an  F^gjptian 
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catches  a  strange  donkey  in  flagrante  delicto  grazing  on  his  pasturage, 
he  cuts  off  the  upper  part  of  the  ear  ;  in  case  of  repetition,  performs  the 
same  operation  on  the  other  ear ;  and,  on  the  thurd  occasion,  kills  the 
sinner.  I  was  allotted  a  grey  donkey,  with  hoth  ears  lopped,  which  its 
owner  recommended  to  me  with  a  remark  I  did  not  understand  at  first, 
''  Hua  charami  kebtr,  lakin  maschi  tdib?*  (<'  He's  a  great  scoundrel, 
hut  he  is  a  good  one  to  go.") 

The  procession  is  gradually  arranged.  The  camels  in  front,  we  Franks 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  hy  the  armed  Sons  of' the  Desert,  march  in  the 
darkness  from  the  bank  of  the  river  up  an  acclivity  towards  the  desert. 
It  is  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  air  seems  terribly  cold,  a  penetrating 
mist  thoroughly  drenches  the  cloaks  in  which  we  had  shivering  wrapped 
ourselves.  Suddenly,  an  obstacle  checks  the  course  of  the  silently- 
moving  caravan.  A  broad  canal,  cut  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
the  higher  lands  at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  appears  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  There  is  no  bridge,  so  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  wade 
through  it.  We  clamber  with  difficulty  on  the  tall  backs  of  the  camels, 
or  mount  upon  the  Arabs;  the  Beduins  cleverly  wrap  their  garment  like 
a  turban  round  their  heads,  and  with  noisy  shouts  men  and  animals  enter 
the  cold  element.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  canal  we  find  that  the 
luxuriant  display  of  organic  life  has  deserted  us,  and  with  solemn  reflec- 
tions we  cross  the  desolate  border  of  an  immense  tract  utterly  devoid  of 
vegetation,  and  thrice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gradually  the  night,  with  its  sea  of  stars,  disappears ;  but  for  a  long 
while  a  dense  mist  prevents  the  desired  prospect  of  the  desert,  and  we 
are  only  able  to  distinguish  that  the  rarely -^ trodden  road  beneath  our  feet 
is  composed  of  pebbles,  from  which  at  rare  intervals  a  scrubby  bush, 
more  prickly  than  leaves,  laboriously  forces  its  way  into  daylight,  to  have 
its  brief  existence  cut  shorter  by  a  long-haired  oamel  or  hungry  donkey. 
Suddenly  a  pale  strip  of  light  on  the  eastern  horizon  lightens  up  the  dark 
earth,  and  long,  bright,  grey  shadows  precede  the  caravan.  But  these 
soon  disappear  in  turn,  and  a  dazzlingly  bright  orb  rises  above  the  white 
strips  of  mist,  surrounded  by  coruscating  beams,  like  the  head  of  a  saint 
with  a  brilliant  gloriole.  It  is  the  sun,  which  has  gained  the  victory 
over  night.  For  the  first  time  we  salute  it  in  the  desert,  and  for  the 
first  time  it  displays  to  us  the  picture  of  the  desert  in  all  its  horror.  Not 
a  tree  to  cheer  the  anxiously-seeking  eye  with  even  a  slight  mark  of 
vegetative  life,  not  a  verdant  spot  inviting  us  to  rest  and  refresh  our- 
selves, but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  the  dead  scene,  only  desolate 
fields  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  which  seem  to  us  like  the  surface  of  a 
petrified  ocean.  The  desert  plateau,  itself  horn  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  frequently  rises  in  elevations  of  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet,  then  sinks  into  deep  ravines,  through  which  timid 
herds  of  active  black-eyed  gazelles  bound  away,  or  a  band  of  black 
snorting  buffaloes  rushes,  with  their  tails  high  in  the  air.  Our  idea, 
that  the  desert  was  a  plain  covered  foot-deep  with  a  layer  of  soft  sand,  is 
soon  found  to  be  erroneous,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  mountainous  country,  with 
a  hard  stony  soil,  on  which  the  shifting  sand  only  collects  in  parts  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  wind.  Furrows  of  a  foot  in  breadth,  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  side  by  side,  and  not  unlike  the  tramways  of  a  railroad, 
run  along  in  a  winding  direction,  and  traverse  the  desert  diagonally 
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bom  one  poiDt  on  the  horizon  to  another.  These  are  the  sole :  marks  of 
a  road,  the  sole  eonsolatory  witnesses  of  humanity  ia  these  desarte. 
Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  pile  of  stones,  or  the  bleached  hpn9$  of 
fiiUen  camels,  which  serve  as  sign-posts  to  the  Beduin ;  at  times  the 
eagle-traps  (nisbe  e'ntsr),  artificially  arranged  piles  of  stoaeSy  .with>  the 
carcase  of  a  donkey  in  the  centre,  serve  to  measm*e  distanees,.  wliieh  he 
IS  wont  to  calculate  by  malaquas,  as  the  boatman  on  the  Nile  does  hi^ 
by  birkes. 

The  mid-day  sun  is  at  its  zenith.  Its  burning  beams  pierce  tbrQu,gh 
the  white  cloths  that  shield  the  brow,  and  its  dazzling  glare  at  leftgtb 
utterly  wearies  the  smarting  eye.  At  the  same  time,  transpareot  mists 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  play  around  us  in  immense  circles.  They  are 
the  children  of  the  sunbeams,  which  rise  from  the  heated  ground^  and 
float  restlessly  above  the  surjface,  rising  and  sinking  irregularly.  Utter 
prostration  at  length  seizes  on  the  wearied  body,  arms  andleigs  laxe 
iiff^ctei.  with  a  spasmodic  trembling  movement,  and  the  parched  tongue 
pants,  for  water.  But  the  caravan  does  not  halt  yet,  and:the.f^7iiMA 
"siihu^se  *  {^*  a  little  further  only  ")  of  the  Beduins  n6  longer  satiefies  the 
jtmpatient inquirer.  But  see!  at  some  distance  in  front' >of  us,? close  to 
.the  horizbn,  what  a  glorious  scene  presents  itself  to  omr  delighted  <  eyes  ! 
In  lovely  lake  with  its  blue  waters  is  extended  before  us,  shady  tr^es  grow 
Tm  its  banks,  on  which  human  forms  are  moving  back  aiia  forwards. 
"With  renewed  strength  and  fresh  courage  we  begin  to  hasten  Awards  the 
i^^'i  but  the  child  of  the  desert  knows  it  better  than  we  do,  And  eeminrks, 
with  a  smile:  ^No,  lord,  that  is  no  lake,  but  only  Sataii?8  watera-n- 
Mtiblje  Scheitdn.^  One  of  the  frequent  mirages  in  the  deeert  ibas  bittevly 
deceived  us.  '  ''='  .-} 

'  Our  young  Arabs  hardly  share  at  all  in  our  fatigue,  for  they  step  oiit 
Jieartily  over  the  burning  soil,  and  sing  separatelvy  or  in  chorus^  verses 
%om  the  Koran^  or  love  and  war-songs.  The  last  consist  of  »  short 
triumphal  paean,  generally  ending  with  the  verse,  ^}  The  tents  of  the  fi>e 
are  destroyed!"  At  the  same  time  they  execute  their  warrdanoe^iia 
"which  they  twirl  their  long  guns  round  thear  head  like  their  reed^,i^and 
^th  a  shout  of  joy  fire  a  ssdvo  into  the  air.  Above  all,  we  moat  ajbx^ 
the  merriment  of  a  Beduin  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  ^ears  of  agei(&r 
ra  the  true  Arab  fashion  he  is  ignorant  of  his  own  age))  theisoaof  jetor 
^caravan  Schech,  who  puts  no  bounds  to  his  love-songa^  which  'he  cauafs 
the  desert  to  re-echo  with  in  a  loud,  harmonious  voiee. '  .  He  is.aiiQiiik^o 
visit  his  second  wife,  who  is  staying  with  her  father  in  the.NativiayeJlfyj 
while  he  has  left  the  other  behind  in  Terranehl '.'  r;  -  J   '      .i;.rf  .li:  nrjv 

About  one  o'clock  we  halt  in  a  ravine.  After  a  iioriied,  firogBl  meal, 
\  we  start  afresh,  and,  after  going  up  and  down  hill  >tiil  >four  ia'ttie.rl^^- 
rioon,  we  at  last  mount  a  steep  acclivity,  afber  a'  march  ^iu9i$f>v^ttiSky 
^hiilesi  There,  in  a  long,  narrow  valleyy  whose  oppdsite  !waUrsis^i$ilto<)pt 
^'^erpendiculiariy,  we  see  six  lakes,  with  dark  blue  glistening  watec;  /before 
^u's,  ^UiToriiinded  by  a  dense  belt  of  reed  and  glasses,  and  iaifliisfiidlftiv, 
^^6me  distance  apart,  four  long  buildings  resembling  fockressefifj^/ftbiph 
•  Wiki  tb  iri^te irs  to  seek  repose  within  their  walls.-  What-  a.dhe^oly 
^•toilhi^'Sceiie,' iu'  c6mparisoh  to  the  melancholy  desert  1-  .Aiadyei  the 
^''y^'g^tatiofl'bv6fe'hereia^i^  so  scanty !   Herds  of  bn^yees  tnuverse 
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legg«id  flamingoefl^  with  their  gaudy  plumage— congs^gate-  pa  the  shor^ 
of  the  lakes  to  qnench  their  thirst  with  brackish  water«  ',  '  \ 

■  We  descend  slowly  to  the  plain,  and  soon  after  a  dense  forest  of  ree<i| 
(carix  eyperus)  impedes  the  progress  of  our  stumbling  anun^ls.  XHa 
ground  creaks  beneath  their  feet,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  o^ 
salt,  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  hoar-frost.  This  salt,  vrhicb, 
effldresces  from  the  ground  by  capillary  attraction  for  miles  around  the 
lakes,  is  the  Natron,  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  district.  W^ 
approach  the  largest  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Several  Arabs,  who  live  here 
in  this  boundless  desert  as  watchmen,  receive  us  with  a  well-intentioned 
fantasia — as  they  term  it — of  gun-shots,  and  greet  our  Beduin  qoiq^' 
panions  with  real  Arabic  flowers  of  eloquence.  There  is  an  unending 
questioning  and  unanswering,  a  repetition  which  makes  our  heads  gWdjy 
"O  my  brother,"  one  asks  the  other,  "how  are  thy  father  andtl^jf 
mother,  thy  son,  and  thy  horse,  thy  ass  and  thy  goat."  And  if  they  i 
on  very  friendly  terms,  the  long  query  is  terminated  with  the  othervs 
improper  remark,  "  And  how  is  the  mystery  of  the  people  of  thy  hoi^^^ 
which:  is  a  somewhat  extrao(rdinary  paraphrase  of  the  simple.  "^(^^ 
your  wife?'  Bat  we  survive  this  scene  with  true  Arab  patience,  and ^e 
quartered  in  an  old  boarded  salt-room,  without  a  door^  in  whiqh.jr^^ 
mats  are  stretched  out  upon  the  sandy  soil.  We  have  henca  a  :vi^yfr  j»f 
the  lakes,  whosei  shores  are  covered  with  a  number  of  large  and  st^ngejyj* 
formed  Jogs  of  petrified  wood*  .'■.!  Jf 

We  pass  a  restless  night  in  our  Natron  room.  The  camels,  ruminatjjpg 
with  a  ioud  noise,  land  with  their  knees  fastened  together,  donkey s.a^p 
horses,  with  th^  fcre^^feet  hobbled,  lie  in  company  with  the  smqkii^g 
Beduins  before  our  room.  But  in  what  condition  does  the  ne^t,  nipg^p 
find  118?  Stung  and  bitten  by  fleas  and  buzzing  musquitoes,  and.  itwo 
other  members  of  the  insect  family,  which  the  Bible  quotes  amopg  t^ 
plagues  of  Egypt>  and  which,  at  the  present  day,  French  wit  in  the  Unp 
of  tho  Phaitiohs  dtSTgnates  "■  light  and  heavy  cavalry,"  we  can  hardly 
discover  a  square  inch  of  surface  on  our  bodies  un attacked.  ,^ 

■  The  beauty  of  the  mormng  sooa  dispels  any  melancholy  reminiscenq^ 
of  the  past  night  of  horror.  -  We  talk  with  the  watchmen  about  the 
nature  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  whose  iall  and  rise  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  fyy 
the  inundaiions  of  the  Nile,  noticing  at  the  same  time  that  their  stag- 
nant and  salt  water  is  dyed  of  a  blood-red  hue  when  near,  probably  by 
infusofria^  but  at  some  distance  off  appears  dark  blue,  and  when  set  in 
in6ti(5n  by  the  vtind' produces  crimson  waves.  And,  in  conclusion,  we 
visit  the  ruins  of  a  small  Roman  fort  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lakes. 

At  d>Tce  in  the  Itftemoon  the  caravan  starts  afresh,  to  visit  the  largest 
of  ^e"lbur  anoieinti  Cbptio  monasteries,  which  is  situated  about  fifteen 
wileS'ftirther  on^  A.  leave-taking,  rich  in  words,  accompanied  by  the 
tinkling  reward  o£  Backshish,  that  magic  word  which  buzzes  in  the  tra- 
veller's ear  for  years  after  his  return  home,  separates  us  for  a  lifetime 
from*  the  Nstron-guavding  ArabsL  We  surmount  a  rather  steep  apclivltj', 
and  see' from  the  broad  crest  c^  the  hill  three  monasteries  before  us, 
bathed  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  setting  sun,  in  the  centre  the.  one  T;vt)i,Qh 
is  the  object  of  our  expedition.  They  appear  to  us  sones^r  that  weqan 
clearly  distii:iguish  the  different  parts  of  the  buildings,  'and,  ^ven  tthe  tpjps 
of  the  palms,  which  rise  from  the.gairden  f^boye'^h^  bfty  ,>vaUs^j,.}/7^ 
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we  £incy  we  shall  readi  the  monastery  in  half  an  hour,  we  are  compeiled 
to  ride  three  good  hours  at  a  sharp  trot  ere  we  stand  heneath  its  waU& 
The  evening  hell,  which  summons  the  pious  hrethren  to  prayer,  sends  its 
clear  clang  across  to  us.  How  strangely  we  are  affected  by  the  familiar 
sound  in  the  desert.  A  thousand  sweet  reminiscences  of  the  distant  home 
and  the  beloved  family  rise  before  the  dreaming  mind,  and  deceive  the 
longing  heart,  in  the  same  way  as  the  mirage  does  the  pilgrim  in  the 
desert. 

For  the  last  time  the  sun  casts  its  beams  athwart  the  melancholy  desert, 
then  it  disappears,  and  with  it  the  last  degree  of  its  precious  blessing'-^ 
heat.  A  cold,  almost  freezing  north  wind  blows  across  the  desert,  and 
compels  us  to  wrap  ourselves  in  thick  shawls.  The  loud  harr,  harr!  of 
the  Beduins  drives  the  animals  on  at  a  quicker  rate,  and  at  last  the 
monastery  wall,  with  its  turret-like  entrance,  is  close  before  us.  Three 
Beduins,  at  their  head  the  cautious  old  Schech,  with  their  guns  cocked, 
hurry  forward  to  reconnoitre  whether  any  predatory  Arabs  may  not  he 
lying  in  ambush.  Their  caution  is,  fortunately,  unnecessary,  and  so  they 
soon  pull  lustily  at  the  long  cord  which  hangs  down  from  an  orifice  ia. 
the  tower,  and  sets  the  strangers'  bell  in  motion.  We  must  wait  a  long 
while  ere  an  answer  is  given  us,  and  have,  consequently,  time  afforded  us 
to  examine  the  locality  more  closely.  A  strong,  insurmountable  wall 
forms  a  large  quadrangle  round  the  building,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
sixty  feet.  The  Coptic  cross  is  let  into  the  wall  above  the  gateway.  The 
small,  low  door,  through  which  it  is  only  possible  to  pass  in  a  stoopng 
posture,  is  almost  entirely  blocked  up  by  two  huge  masses  of  rock,  and,  ia 
addition,  guarded  by  a  door  thickly  mounted  with  iron.  The  tops  of  fruit- 
hearing  palms  rise  above  the  top  of  the  walL 

In  the  mean  while  Voices  become  audible  in  the  interior  of  the  gate- 
way, and  an  animated  discussion  is  carried  on  with  the  Beduins,  who 
thrust  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Europeans  under  the  door. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  bolts  are  finally  withdrawn,  the  door  creaks 
on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  a  dozen  human  forms  march  out  like  denizens  of 
the  tomb.     Their  appearance  has  something  gloomy  and  awe-inspiring, 
which  is  augmented  by  the  melancholy  entourage  and  the  twili^t.     A 
black  or  blue  turban,  the  distinction  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt,  is 
closely  wrapped  round  the  pale,    sickly   face  of  each  individual  that 
emerges  from  the  darkness  of  the  gateway.    A  long  dark  robe  surrounds 
their  wasted  bodies.     Evidently  pleased,  they  seize  our  hands  with  many 
polite  speeches,  press  them  to  their  lips,  and  almost  put  us  to  shame  by 
their  fraternal  conduct.     They  make  incessant  excuses  for  not  having, 
opened  the  door  immediately,  but  they  fancied  we  were  Beduins,  come  to 
take  the  monastery  by  stratagem.     At  length  they  invite  us  to  pass- 
through  the  narrow  gateway,  while  the  animals  and  a  portion  of  the' 
Beduins  are  compelled  to  camp  without :  we  traverse  a  narrow  passag^e,- 
and  at  last  reach  an  open  hall,  in  which  other  monks,  with  their  yellow 
wax  tapers  in  their  hand,  politely  receive  us.     They  hold  their  hands, 
before  their  eyes,  which  are  swollen  with  illness,  in  order  to  defend  them^ 
from  the  yellow  glare.     Each  new  arrival  approaches  us  reverently  to 
kiss  our  hands  and  cause  us  fresh  embarrassment.     In  the  mean  while  a^ 
room  is  being  got  ready  for  the  Frankish  guests.     We  are  conducted, 
across  two  court-yards — the  last  being  ornamented  with  a  garden,  in* 
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which  tall  palms  rise  up  from  the  centre  of  low  bushe^  a  real  oasis  in. 
this  desert  scene — to  the  uppermost  o£  two  terraces,  up  a  flight  of  stoue. 
ateps,  in  such   dilapidated   condition  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
,    estoeme  caution  in  scaling  them..    Our  room  is  rather  spacious,  and  per- 
raded  with,  that  disgusting  odour  which  betrays  the  vicinity  of  a  Copt. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  wooden  lattice,  and  covered  witiv 
old  mats  and  carpets.     It  contains  two  low  windows  looking  out  on  the. 
«ourt,  a  strongly-gyrated  hole  affording  a  prospect  of  the  desert,  and,  in, 
addition,  somewhere   about  ten  orifices,   through  which  the  draught^, 
whistles  its  pleasant  tune«  All  the  monks  collect  in  and  before  our  apairt-<> 
ment,  and  the  proper  introductions  now  commence.     Two  very  aged 
blind  Patres  stand  at  the  head  of  the  community.      With  real  £:Bk 
loquacity  they  tell  us  that  the  monastery  is  about  flfbeen  hundred  yeant 
old — ^just  about  three-and- thirty  centuries  younger  than  many  of  the^ 
mortuary  chapels  at  Gizih — and  is  named  after  the  Syrian  virgin,  because 
in  earlier  times  Syrians  inhabited  it  in  common  with  Egyptians.     "  We. 
pray  thrice  a  day  to  Gpod,"  thus  they  conclude,  with  a  certain  amount  o£ 
self-laudation,  *'  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  even- 
ings   We  &st  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  and,  as  we  eat  no  meat  on  thosQ 
days,  we  consider  you  fortunate  in  coming  to-day  (Saturday)  instead  o£ 
yesterday.     In  addition,  we  &st  for  forty  days,  at  Easter  and  Christmas.'' 
After  expressing  a  wish  to  be  present  next  morning  at  early  mass,  wa 
are  invited  to  supper.     With  oiur  legs  crossed  under  us  we  crouch  in  a 
fiitiguing  position   with  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  round  a  circulai: 
board,  which  stands  upon  a  supporter  hardly  a  foot  in  height,  and  form^ 
with  it  a  movable  table.     Soup,  with  sweet  potatoes,  and  cold  veal,  form 
the  bill  of  fare ;  and  there  are  about  thirty  small  loaves,  made  of  maize. 
The  water,  which  we  drink  out  of  earthenware  vessels,  called  qulleuy 
tastes  salt  and  bad,  and  would  furnish  a  naturalist  a  famous  opportunitj^ 
for  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  infusoria.     The  monks  obtain  it  from  % 
deep  well  within  the  monastery.     The  food  is  rapidly  devoured  without 
the  aid  of  spoons,  forks,  or  knives ;  and  though  we  strangers  cannot  in 
isonsequence  manage  the  soup  with  any  degree  of  success,  the  old  Coptie 
£itiiers  are  practised  hands.     With  reverent  gestures  they  draw  back  the 
long  sleeve  of  their  robe,  and  dip  the  bread,  together  with  the  half  of 
their  right  hand,  into  the  wooden  bowl,  and  then  carefully  lick  theijc 
fingers.     We  notice  with  surprise  that  these  Christian  monks  neither 
eommence  nor  terminate  the  meal  with  a  prayer,  and  we  already  begin 
to  form  well-founded  doubts  as  to  their  piety.     After  the  termination  o( 
supper  we  descend  with  all  the  monks  into  the  court-yard,  where  a  violent 
wind  is  blowing  among  the  branches  of  the  palm-trees,  at  a  temperature 
of  16  deg.  Reaumur.     The  yellow  tapers,  which  are  frequently  blown 
out,  cast  a  sickly  glare  over  the  cells  of  the  monks,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  us  to  discover  a  horrifying  want  of  cleanliness  in  them.     In 
the  church,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  carved  screen,  into  the 
nave  (hekal)  for  laymen,  and  the  choir  for  the  priest,  we  are  shown  with 
almost  childish  glee  the  wretchedly-painted  pictures  of  saints,  and  the 
mummies  of  two  holy  Copts,  who  once  lived  in  the  monastery.     Ostrich 
eggs  £u*e  suspended  by  long  cords  from  the  roof  of  the  church.     Upon  a 
leading-desk  lies  a  rather  old  Copti- Arabic  book  of  gospels.     Each  page 
^  the  vellum  is  disfigmed  with  spots  of  grease  and  dried  yellow  wa:^ 
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att&di  j«i^'Asdiity  as  ^  deBkHon'ikUcE}itfiei9«6ftIi87idBifHShfi«aiLdvi 
lAiob  boiy  of  Ckipte>lnhflbiting  th0>«i«inist«r^  /EhelbuHoasriFflraiilatiaiiet 
ttea  led  fiirthor  to  a  quadrangular  basin>  £tiediimtfiri£i;ty>  bxaefedifir 
Tvater  from  the  deep  well^- into  'whieb  the.nwbksn^fckiee'iaiiiiBaiifiiiit 
loemorj  of  Chrtft's  baptism  by  Si;  John.  A'Sesdnd  •bba^el^.ipniwbiolb 
during  the  fast  ihe  seryice  is  performed  in  a  knedkiglpoiture^is  IvoaA^: 
cbst  with  a  coarse  yariety  of  com.  Moist  peculiar  ha  the^cffeotiiniida  wl 
10  by  a  long  arched  room,  with  traces  of  coarse  old  pain^gw;  Alon^ 
table  is  in  the  centre,  a  hmndred  small  loavee  He  dpQtt>it^;aiid^«toiia{ 
beoch  runs  down  either  side  of  it.  Bat  who  and  where  are^  the  rgioesfa^ 
Tfho  will  take  their  places  at  this  long  table  in  the  heart  of  tfaa  <de8ert*9r 
The  monks  explain  to  us  that  it  is  always  in  readiness  £br  the  wttiideiiag^> 
Beduins,  who  are  driren  by  honger  to  pnil  tihe^tfangers'  bel}^*and  iiy>tiiidit 
monks  for  a  hospitable  reception.  >}  i        .■  >.  ^.r; 

f,  Only  with  visible  repugnance,  and  after  long- entreaty)' are  mfie  -^a^ 
ducted  to  the  last  spot  in  the  whole  monaster^'  most  deserviiug  infl^)eetioab 
We  slowly  climb  on  to  the  terrace  of  a  small  building ;  ai  board  ris  tfatai 
laid  aoroas  from  it  to  the  projecting  threshold  ^^aainall  door ivbiebAwe 
i^;  slightly  above  us.  The  brother  who  conducts  aawacDi^  VM^tp'iabmi 
the  tottering,  bridge  with  caution.  The  heavy  boiis  •aredhiwftibeck^f 
and f  we  enter  a  confined  space,  from  which  Another  -dooinuajQaUj  WreUx 

Sarded  leads  to  a  separate  room.  The  dignitaries. of  itnaimiOBMistery^ 
low  at  our  heels,  and  closely  watch  our  every  moveo^ntiT  3]hi9-i8  tbar 
^brafy>  which  they  guard  with  Argus'  eyes.  We  iancy  'we  •afaattfind  iS 
«oUeotion  of  books  well  arranged,  rich  in  all  MS$w;  but  what  acbaetid 
disorder  reigns  in  this  apartment  ?  Some  forty  large  Tohimes^  mosliyr 
eoataining  Arabic  and  Coptic  documents,  lie  confusedly  on  a  bench  s  torn- 
out  pages  of  parchment  or  cotton  paper  cover  the  filthy  gpottnd^  the 
covers  are  nearly  all  rotting,  and  worms  have  disfigured  the  leaveis  bj 
making  deep  holes.  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  probably  four  or  five  cen^ 
turies  old,  but  we  cannot  induce  the  monks  to  part  with  them,  either  byr 
money  or  persuasion,  "  Lord !"  says  the  prior  of  the  monasteiy,/M^s«: 
books  were  written  by  brethren  who  have  rested  in  the  lap  of  eartii;fodP 
ages.  At  the  end  of  each  document,  they  have  solemnly  bound  uanbii 
to  part  in  any  fashion  with  any  of  these  blessed  heurloom^  on  peril  .<£ 
our  salvation."  Of  course,  we  can  make  but  slight  objections  to  this  9 
and  with  a  glance  of  compassion  at  the  old,  uncompi^eHded  Cop^ 
l^ooks,  we  lament  their  unworthy  fate  of  being  so  cardnlly  treaacoed 
through  ignorance.  After  being  obliged  to  admire  a  species  of  ohapel 
i]a  the  rear  of  the  library,  with  several  badly^palntedpictuues  of  Miriadb 
(Mary)  and  St.  JVIakarios,  as  well  as  a  earved.sCtetoyfbehinidwhicbtaiti 
tihe  glass  communion  vessels  with  their  proper  coverings^!  iiiire''waDEKier  btM 
tojour  cells  in  c(msiderable  diasatisfactioa,  |U»d  •stretbh  our^tweffiied>  lUadaH 
on. the  mats,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  gift  of  sleep  in  theiDlaseDt  MdnaiBtei]j?( jdl 
^  Syriant'Vijgin-  ,  .  ■  i  ,■  •      '  •.  W:,,;..-.  .vm\.\  hun  .Anif^ia 

J.W^dr^afcti  of  the  old  Copts,  whose  miserable  representatioias  oon^boalk 
(i^.tOfdayjwere;  we  lookback  on  old  times,  and  see  •aboutiiW'^hiinfifcIA 
i^nfistems.i»!the.vailey  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  from  whi^>the  Em{ieffoir 
Yaleufi  Oncje  drove  no  i&wer;  thafa  five  thousand  monks' antO'^e  ByaaaUo^ 
^<iayiitW^Mkiwtb^,bad«  upoft  theinfancy  ofiGte'isfcianiJy,,  when  E^ 
was  the  refuge  of  the  first  Christians ;  we  dream  of  St.  Anthony — of  the 
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fourth,  centiuryvi  built  <i the  firot-  jnonastery  'i>n'tli0i  futile  >IVfie'I^and  dBf 
Hftbiumi  suddeniy'th^  wMls'of  our  chamlier  ratde,  and  i<^e  >eafftU:t 
trembles ;  >  a  fearful  crash  iireaks  over  bur  heads^  and  wlJces '  !U8<  'frdm-  (MOf^ 
short  sleep,  i  >Pnde^- the  combined  influences  of  alarm 'iiud  fiurpriietweii 
rub  our  eyes^  Forked  Bashes  of  lightning  illumine  the  nrhite  ilime  wa&  qSj 
omr  cell»  the  boisterous  wind*  howls  through  the  numerous  openings)  a>id:» 
the  rain  pours  in  torrents  against  the  building.  To  judge  by  the  short' 
intervals,  between  the  lightning  and  thunder,  a  tremendous  storm- is: 
raging- •somewhere  inonr  immediate  vicinity.  Wrapped  in  ourcloaks^^' 
He  go  out  into- the  elements  upon  the  open  terrace,  and  from  the  parapet- 
are  witnesses  of  the  magnificent  speotaele^t  so  rare  in  Egypt.  Flash  od 
flash  lights  up  the  boundl)es9>desert^  which  soems  converted'  into  agldw^^l 
ing  sea  of  Are.  The  black  clouds  come  in  collision!  (withi  a  learfnl  emsfa^r 
w&Lle  the  hymn  of  the  trembling  monks  rises  up  to*  us  from  'the  lighted 
churchy  like  the  faint  groans  of :  dying  men,  between  the  pattses  of  thd> 
n^lingi  thunder.   .■;■''•  .\  f.\- '.,  if 

0  -A^bei!  «n  houryi  the  storm  passes  away,  whic^>  commenced  >  about  liwoi 
Q^<tlock,  the  Yearns  of  rain  cease,  and  t^  desert  is  once  more/ J9fh£0Uded^ 
in  night. '  We  speod  the  remainder  of  it  in  restless  slefep^i^his^ttofij 
ihenting  occupants  of' the  Natron  chamber^  of  blessed 'memoryv>appea]:^4xfi 
hare  t£ir:  head-quarters  in  the  monastery,  and  full  of  vidn  'fuvyvoni)^ 
tortured  by  the;  painv  one  sleeper  imparts  his  sufferings' to  the^othilrd 
Silent  resignation  alone  c^n  support  the  usual  phlegma  m  snefa  a^trulffl 
Egyptian  staite  of  things.  Woe  to  that  man  in  the  land  of  the  Plulni^ise 
who  cannot  resignedly  endure  such  a  trial  of  his  patience !  >   >  .^  fs 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  bell  rings,  in  three  intervals,  for  eavly> 
mass.  We  quit  this  terrestrial  Hades,  and  go  down  to  the  church,  in* 
which  the  monks>  are  already  assembled.  The'  sanctity  of  ike  day^ 
enhances  our  feelings  of  reverence,  and  with  ti  silent  prayer  we  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  Coptic  temple,'  w^hioh  i&  dimly  lighted  with  ampalliBy 
and  powerfully  scented  with  incense. '  But  what  is  the  appearance  of  the 
church  itself?  The  little  community  appears  to  be  a  congregation  of 
idlersy  who  strive  to  render  their  Staiuling-f^si'tion  more  suppcniable  by 
leaning  one  arm  on  tall  crutches,  and  support  their  backs  against  a  wall, 
or  crouch  in  a  corner.  We  also  receive  similar*  crutches,  on  which  we 
supjport  ourselves  like  cripples,  following  ■  the  evil  example,  and  not 
wishing  to  attract  attention.  The  officiating  clergy  wear  white  robes^' 
Or,  speaking  more  correctly^  robes  which  had  been  once  white,  and  which 
ih&y  have  bound  rqimd  their  heads  and  necks  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Beduin  cloaksi  -Red  'Oepitic' crosses  are  sewn  on  the  chest  and  sleeveiBr 
The  priest  reading'mass  is  continually  in  motion,  bending  back  and 
fotwairdsy  smoking  the  saii^s,  then  the  pictures,  or  the  Book.  The' 
Gospel  isjifit^  rread  in  Coptic^  not  a  word  of  which  a  Copt  now  under^- 
stands,  and  then  chanted  in  Arabic.  The  monks  repeat  it  alfter-hirla,  air 
tile  Same  time*  correcting  the  priest  who  is  r^^ing  the  HolyWtird, 
totil  growing  impatient  he  repels  the  nearest  critic  with  the  coclr^ 
words^  ^^Oskutkaimr/"  ("  Silence,  pig  t)  Fi!iH  of  aBtoniisihmettt,  we  heap 
this  strange  i  exclamation  in  a  Chnstian  church,  and  when  ^e  look  rotincf 
to  discover  anyi<wie  shilring  our  well-founded  -dispkasiirefimon^'th^^ 
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oongregatioii,  we  notice  that  some  of  the  monks  have  rested  tiieir  heada 
on  the  cratch,  continuing  their  sweet  morning  sleep,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  snoring ;  others  are  chattering  and  laughing,  or  yawning  in  a 
most  unseemly  fashion,  and  stretching  their  limbs.  It  seems  as  if  all 
this  formed  a  part  of  die  Coptic  ceremonial.  After  this  so-called  maM 
had  lasted  an  hour,  the  priest  distributed  small  loaves  of  blessed  un- 
leavened bread.  We  also  receive  one,  and  eat  it,  after  die  fitshion  of  ths' 
others,  in  the  chureh. 

We  thank  God  when  we  again  reach  the  open  court,  where  tha 
Beduins  are  idready  awaiting  us.  After  giving  the  monks  a  present  o£ 
money,  which  appears  to  a£Ford  them  more  pleasure  than  the  visit  of 
Europeans,  they  wish  us  a  successful  journey  with  their  usual  loquacitji^. 
and  all  lay  the  right  hand  incessantly  on  their  chest,  mouth,  and  forehead^ 
as  a  sign  of  leave-taking.  The  same  narrow  passage  leads  us  out  into: 
the  desert,  which  looks  remaritably  fresh  under  die  blue  vault  o£  heaveiu 
The  sun  has  already  risen,  the  animals  are  impatiently  scratching  up  ih» 
wet  earth ;  we  mount,  and  the  return  journey  to  Terraneh  commenoss;. 
After  a  visit  to  the  monastery,  the  desert  seems  to  us  to  have  beeome  a 
pleasant  place;  timidly  and  caudously  we  pass  the  second  monasteiTy 
and  then  strike  out  in  an  easterly  direction.  A  twelve  hours?  mareo^ 
during  which  we  only  rested  once,  brings  us  to  our  destination..  Tka^ 
animals  have  been  unable  to  quench  their  thirst  for  three  days,,  and  wiei 
ourselves  are  so  fatigued  as  almost  to  sink  from  the  saddle.  The  road- 
seems  never  ending;  one  malaqua  follows  the  other,  and  yet  die^  san.is 
already  setdng  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  The  camel  stretches  out  its 
long  neck,  the  horse  winnows  merrily,  and  the  donkeys,  pointing  thsis 
ears^  redouble  their  pace.  The  Beauins  discharge  their  guns  with  a 
ohoms  of  triumph,  and  all  indicates  that  we  shall  soon  be  restored  to*  tiur 
hucuriant  abundance  of  vegetadon. 

Before  the  sun  has  thrown  its  last  pardng  beam  on  the  earthy  tfav 
fertile  Nile  Valley,  with  its  light  delicate  verdure,  lies  stretched  tfot  a& 
our  feet.  The  boat  is  at  the  same  spot,  but  the  whole  landscape,  sot 
ample  in  its  components,  seems  to  us  to  have  become  tenfold:  ritehei^ 
tenfold  more  beautiful  and  pleasant.  With  a  hearty  El  hamderlittahh 
(Glory  and  praise  to  Allah !)  our  expecting  friends  on  board  greet  us,  fint 
we  have  gone  through  the  €rst  excursion  into  the  Lybian  Desert  witlioa& 
meeting  with  any  dangerous  adventure. 
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THE     COMFORTERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  FICKER8GILL. 

A  DAY  came  when  the  whole  current  of  my  life  was  to  undergo  a 
change — a  change,  however,  by  no  means  trivial  or  of  ordinary  nature, . 
but  one  that  involved  me  in  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those 
I  had  been  accustomed  to.  My  father's  house  to  me  had  always  been  a 
home — ^it  was  to  continue  so-  no  longer.  I  was  to  be  an  alien  even  to 
my  nearest  kinsmen,  and  the  places  of  my  youth  were  to  know  me  no 
mora  How  it  came  to  pass  that  these  changes  were  wrought,  it  would 
be  of  little  avail  to  inquire.  I  was  for  a  moment  overcome  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  misfortune,  but  in  a  little  while  I  became  composed,  and. 
looked  upon  my  altered  condition,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  least  with 
resignation.  If  I  regarded  the  years  that  were  gone  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  tenderness,  I  may  surely  be  pardoned  for  doing  so,  for  they 
were  linked  to  many  endearing  recollections.  A  sister,  whom  I  had  lost 
in  early  childhood,  and  a  mother,  who  had  died. before  I  had  yet  attained 
to  manhood,  were  both  associated  with  those  early  years;  their  gentle 
spirits  I  think  sometimes  hov^  around  me  with  their  protecting  influence, 
sustaining  me  in  my  efforts  and  directing  my  steps  as  I  journey  along. 

I  travelled  forth.  The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  distant  hills  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  home  never  to  be  entered  by  me  again. 
I  i^rew  many  a  lingering  glance  behind  at  objects  which  had  been  so 
long:  familiar  to  me :  the  orchard  and  the  babbling  brook,  whose  pleasant 
murmurs  used  to  greet  us  as  we  sat  in  our  antiquated  home,  awakened 
in  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  which  could  only  find  relief  in  tears.  I  wept 
fi^eely — wept  as  I  have  not  wept  since,  nor  shall  weep  again.  I  wept 
like  one  who  had  as  yet  only  encountered  his  first  sorrow,  and  to  whom 
the  realities  and  disappointments  of  life  were  almost  unknown.  I  knew 
not  (happy  ignorance !)  that  before  many  years  had  passed  away  the 
fountain  would  become  dry,  and  the  relief  which  I  now  experienced  in 
my  sorrow  should  be  denied  me  in  similar  seasons  of  distress.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed;  but  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts  I  could  not  drive  from  my  mind  the  conviction  that  I  was 
leaving  a  home  endeared  to  me  by  innumerable  ties.     I  knew  little. 


ps,  of  the  world  before  me.  1  was  young  and  full  of  hope,  but 
still  there  came  a  misgiving  that  the  happiest  period  of  my  life  had  passed 
away  for  ever.     And  so  it  was. 

There  was  an  exhilarating  freshness  in  the  morning  air,  and  the  earth 
was  clothed  in  her  brightest  colours.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  that 
is  the  most  pregnant  with  hope,  but,  despite  its  genial  influence^  a  sadness 
weighed  upon  my  spirits  which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off.  It  was 
not  because  I  was  leaving  friends  and  home— it  was  not  that  I  was  wander- 
ing forth  a  stranger  and  unknown.  These  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
conduced  to  my  present  state  of  mind,  but  they  were  not  the  only 
influences  in  operation.  A  stain  had  fallen  upon  my  name,  and  I  was 
despised  and  rejected  even  by  my  own  kindred. 

What  most  immediately  concerned  me  was,  how  should  I  provide  for 
my  future  necessities.     I  possessed  neither  money  nor  friend  in  the  whole 
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worfd,  and  I  knew  not  wlxat  oectipatibri  I  shfWW^b^fte^  iHJffedt  •te^tSif 
i^ould  be  likely  to  yield  me  a  fair  return  to^  my  labours*  -  *  T&^fe  thotiglrfi 
tegarding  the  future  caused  me  no  little  uneasine^. '  Ifelt'Dnlyself  ^od^ 
Is  there  not  sometimes  in  l^t  word  a  dee^ier  trieimlri^ '  thkn'  at 'filM 
appeareth  ?  I  felt  it  in  all  its  force.  Whither  shot^  I  tuhi  'fbr'CKnihsel^? 
What  friendly  ear  would  listen  to  my  tale  bf  distt^ft^is?  Th6' idea' biP  it 
perfect  isolation  is  altogether  irreconcUaMe  ^^fikh  haji^tie^.  '  I  fefe  'tfk^ 
need  of  a  fnend  in  my  pre^nt  adtersity,  but  my  spirit  s^tiied'the  id^ 
of  alb\\nng  myself  to  sink  under  it  -       t.   :  i 

I  wandered  on,  paying  little  attention- to  the  tofed  I  was  tnr^min^. 
1  came,  at  length,  upon  a  thick  wood,'  which  efrtended  over  a  consid^ 
able  surface  of  ground.  I  entered  it  with  the  intention  of  seeldn]^  il 
comfortable  spot  wh^ere  I  might  rest  myself  a  little,  and '  aft^-wai^ 
resume  my  jounie}'.  I  penetrated  a  considerable  di^tancd  withi^i  ify-  aniGl 
tffton  a  little^  k»6ll,  oveirshadowed  by  a  venerable  bteeefi,  I  seateA  my)^. 
Tike  for^t,  I  discovered,  made  k  slight  descent  "fbr  sMre  little  dii^i^ 
itid  agim,' O"^  t^o  other  side,  ascended  in  on 'e4ual'dfegre€J.'  A'^ddafi 
rivulet  tioursed  its  "v^y  along  its  base,  and  eould  be  seen  winding 'thrbugil 
ihfi  ndja^nt  country  for  many  miles.  Upon  the  opp<mte'  bimk  of  to^ 
stWdtoTcotiM  perceive  primroses  and  violets  grbwihj^ih  licfc  hutturiMiil^ 
^s^.  liiy  myself  down,  and  hushed,  as  it  were,  by  the  watei9'taiurB6h^ 
f^at'Aff  feet,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  ^lept;  I  dare  s^;!^h'hMj^ 
itft  •  aW^ke  considerably  refreshed.  When  I  looked  ar6tn^  me,  I  wil6 
astounded  at  what  I  beheld  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Httle  streimi 
before  spoken  of:  upon  its  margin  there  was  seated  a  yoiing  ^rl -of  most 
h^srveltb'us'  beauty — she  was,  indeed,  bat  a  child,  for  I  do  not'tlnnk'lliat 
her  age  could  exceed  eight  years.  I  was,-  perhaps^,  a  Httle  preeipit^ti6'n 
my  conclusions.  Was  she  a  girl  or  a  child,  or  was  she  a  hun^an' being 
afc  all  ?  She  was  like  a  fairy — a  spnit  of  the  woods — d  being  whoit^  we 
iiead'of  in  nursery  tales,  but  seldom  meet  iiithe  real  and  actual 'worid. 
She  Was  occupied  in  decorft,ting  her  hair  with  ihe  primrbses  and  ot^  wild 
flowers  that  grew  around  her,  and  the  crystalline 'stream  whicii'#i^«^^ 
at  her  feet  served  as  the  mirror  in  which  she  saw '  herself  reflecte^dj  ^  Her 
dress  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  inuslin^' light  blue,  aild  so  made/ a^  to 
leave  the  neck '  and  arms  altogether  mofcoVered.  Thife  extradlffinary 
vision  was  the  most  beatitiftil  I  had  e^er  witnessed.  I  dodbted^'^tfirst 
whether  it  Was  real,  for  the  attendant  circuAMtianees  imported' 'W4t^  such 
a  tinge  of  romance  that  it  was  difficult  to  beliere  iri'its  YiaUty."  *1  rose 
fhini  the  little  bank  on  which  I  had  be<^n'lyitfg^,'with=  tHe^4nteiitfon  of 
approaching  this  little  m^den  who  had  so^i^feply-i^fi^^^d^^i^'attelrtidiS, 
but  my  change  of  attitude  was  only  the  signal  for  a  rapid  and  \U^ 
retreat  on  her  part.  I  have  no  ddnbt-^i^ 'observed  tol^]  bfad-teifeying 
that  &be'  Was  better  alone,  she  "fled^  frbm^'th^'fepot^'white^  she^hiid'  so 
reeently  amused  herself.  I  was  an^  Wit^  'fHp^M^-M'  Irving'  ^&tiii4Ml 
h^,'fo¥  the. scene  was  one  which  would^  ^erha|)s,  not'occti^  ^b'ittfe  tig^ii)* 
I  was  very  curious  to  know  who  tjhis  fa^nating' youttg'oiteiftuW'Wa^ 
and  could  not  bring  hiy«elf  to  believe  that  she  was  other*  tban'twliiiriiate 
bf  tbewdod^  fclr'both  her  dress  and  appearance  betokette^'thftt  eh*! ^aS  no 
town4)iied=maiden.' "  ■•..•...•  •..••,,■.,  .-.mj-.--- u{  VMh.iil 

"When  night appwmchcd,  I  fouad'sheltc^in  the'htt  otan'old'^heph^ 
upon  the  bowdersid  t^e  ft»fedt.    •!  att>^  'fej^the^ornii^  reft'e'shGd'Bnd  itt^ 


^gorated^  but  I  had.df€|ajQQ,ed  JDf..tJiq  J^wtifot^ 
the  preoeding'iday;.  ipy  tjjpught^vi^.fa^i  d w^lt. perpetually. iii|¥)ahfir, 
and  I  was  bent  upon  djscoyevU^  the  place  of  her  retreat  aiid  beeoi^ing 
iLcquainted  with  her  history^  ,  1  w^  gratified  witb  another  a^ht  of  her  ^ 
fihe  appeared  about  the  saiue  time,  and  in  the  same  spot,  as  ouftbe  prer- 
ceding  day^iand  occupied  heiself  9fi  u$uaL  in  wi:eajl;hiqg  her  hair  with 
flowers.  I  attemptedi  agaia  tci  get  nearer,  to  her &. but  shei detected  xny 
movement, , and.  again  topk;  ,to,ffigbt4  j.  IiS)20oeeded>.<however,  on>  the 
next  day  in  obtaining  an  interview  j^. ap4  tf  I  wei^t:chiMrmed  by  the 
occasional  glances  J ,  had  caught  sA  Ker  lat  la  distapce»  1  was .  ao.  tp  a 
much  greater  degree  wben, I. biecai)%e,«tf2qnaiT:ite4Y^U&  h|er>,eugegiQg,an4 
artless  manners.  •  There  .was/iipa^iathiug  particularly  Te^eghbg.  in  cqu^ 
yersing  with  this  young  girl..... She-. waavMOafquainted  widi  the  world  ; 
she  scarcely,.iqdeed,(kD(ew  that.. there .wefii any  p^her  world  tlion  thivt  i^ 
which  she  moved ber$elf,;..pature, had luufolded  to.  her  h^r  rich^t  stores, 
and  each  hill  $^Qd> valley, :aud  murmuring, /strem  aJOforded  her  amp^ 
delight  and  su^cienf^n^atter.  for.>coatempatioQfi  I  Boari^elytbbk  sb^ 
;)cnew.  thattber^  waa^Bupli,i^.plaoe  as  town,  or,;if  .she  did>  Ehs  yvm  lesi 
^Uess  than  I  euspei^ted^  i^nd  a,  perfect  adept  at  concQali;p,eot.  \,ilAi^^  9^ 
without  some,  dif&^l^yr that,  I. .succeeded,  ia^  obtaiuing|  tlt^i^.^^t^^yi^? 
When  .she  aaw  me>  she  began  to  retire  jas  usual,.  buf^;;pwhfi^j  T^9tr>'/^ 

{precipitately  as  pn]  th^  iformer.  occasions.    Jn  her  ,h^&te,t.h9w^eirii  «|^ 
ost  some  fliowers  from  I^er  baak^,  and  I  at  on<;e  hastened,  ,itO/^1jl^jif 

them  for  her.  .,,■'.        /....,»     ...  •   ..  . ,..    ...   i).»;,,i,„-,.j>i5 

.  .  "  See!  you  haye  l^iSfcyouE  flowers,"  I  siud  to  her..  •  j  ,,,„:.  .vir/iur 
.'..  She  paused  fpr^.^noiueftt  hesitatingly,  aa  if  in  doubt  wbethpr  .sh^ 
/should  wait  for;^he  flow^ior, go  vrilhout  them.  , .,( 

,  *Mf  you  will  stay  ft  mQmerit.l.will  briog  them  to  you,"  I.said..  i  ,,.r 
/.  When  I  had  picked  the  ,^werg  up,  I  advanced  towards  b^,  and  s^ 
.^a^  evidently:  S04newhat,^s|i^red»e^the)?<  by. jny, manner  or  appeamnce;  £q^ 
phe  did  not  offer. to.  j(upye'!frflift,,tb^  plw?^  sifuere.  she  stood..  As  she  topk 
the,  flowers  she  smiled..,,.;';,- t-z-v,  .;,ii  i-nr^  T-.n  :.;:..•.  .-  •  ,:'■  --  .•  .-i 
^..jYThankyou,?' sbeisaid-  v-i^   l')!!!//  ;•.  f.  in.,.-  .,     .      ....  ..  .'  ... 

0  **.You^re.v^Ey  fopd|ofiflflWfflrs,.'fli,QhsitJ^^     a  ■..-. 
Y:r",Oh,yefiI  I, pluck  fc^sj^^pg^s  ^¥6^  i^yfoi?. grandfather." 
3.  .V  Andt^lliiae^  if  youpleBse,vwho  you?  gra^lWsitber  is,"     . 

/]..  ^f  Qh,he ig.9,.fffffy-qidt?wwerTtbr»e  pri^  times. as  old  bb  you  are."' , 
o;.  "Poe%bMi,ve|ar,fr^fn,bereS".;:.  .  ir   ,  -  , 

•}r  VGlose.at.ban44i//W.erJire.,iA.'ai.  smallicottage  at  lihe  outskirts  of  the 
j^e^t^isnd  (grj^Ji^^^^^T.i'l^^oU^^  X  do  not  know  how  many 

'M,.5',  1,^10^14  ni^jjp.^eeijr^uir.gr^^&tl^^  . 

oc  ^fJJIyQl^  wiU<<H^j^.^tb,(ine,.Iiii?iU,^aw  ypubim}  .and  altbough  be.if 
^^tiyeiy  a_i^io?;i^  t0is^«e,fiJ;rftngerSj  J.  think  be  tvill  not  objept  tp.^ee  you." 
,,ui'i:l sfc^uW  lW)V^iy»«ojwy,ff.Xfiaid,. *Uo<intrude^upp»yiwr.gp«^(^ 
j)r5^acy>f3f'it)W«ffftnpt^^eefJble  tpium-V      ,.,  .  .  >  !.;„,ir.,>   m.  ,  .       : 

01  ^:Jtidare,,^yThejWilLpee.you,  if  I  request  hii»..tQ:da.sP4'!  j.m.  f.p     )..  , 
,.  I.  Mt,.enfifl^^ed(  by  itbe  kindly  mftms^er.uf  ,tb&{ child, ;  afad. /without 
further  hesitation  proceeded  with  her  towards  the  cottageiiiUiWibAchihef 
|^andfiathet:,liF,ed*;  hliWftfin^ucihrftfl^iedrJ<*i*,heitf  .ww^^rsalfe    audaoon 
.4i8c>oY«reditfeat4l^(p9^ftSs§djirtej%ftjile  fmiH^(m&hfJ^'}^m^  jhf  i.  ji/ 
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"  And  wliat  occupation  does  your  grandfather  follow  ?**  I  said  to  her. 

"He  is  a  sculptor,"  she  replied.  "Oh!  he  carves  such  beautifbl 
figures." 

"  I  am  fond  of  sculpture,  and  I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to  see  some  of 
his  works." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will,  for  he  likes  gentlemen  to  examine  them." 

It  occupied  us  only  a  few  minutes  to  reach  the  cottag'c  of  the  old 
man,  and  by  that  time  a  strong  feeling  of  ^endship  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween this  exceedingly  interesting  child  and  myself,  and  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  admire  her  more  for  her  beauty  or  her  intellig'ence.  Hie 
cottage  was  very  neat,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  which  was  bounded 
by  a  stone  wall.  A  little  iron  gate  admitted  us  within  the  inclosme, 
where  we  discovered  an  elderly  man  seated  beneath  an  overspreadiDg 
tree  in  front  of  the  house.  He  was  attired  in  good  but  simple  g'arments, 
and  his  appearance  was  venerable  and  dignified.  His  grave  countenanee 
indicated  a  person  who  had  devoted  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  severest  studies.  He  was  evidently  much  surprised,  and,  I 
fancied,  a  little  displeased,  to  see  me  in  the  company  of  his  grand- 
daughter. 

"  Dear  grandfather,"  said  the  little  girl,  running  up  to  him,  ^<  this  gen- 
tleman I  met  in  the  forest,  and  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me 
home.  He  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  your  beautiful  {ueees  of 
sculpture." 

As  my  little  companion  made  the  last  remark,  I  perceived  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  play  for  a  moment  upon  the  countenanee  of  the  aged  sculptor. 
He  rose  at  once  from  his  seat  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

"  I  will  have  great  pleasure,"  he  said,  "  to  show  you  some  of  my 
humble  efforts,  but  I  think  you  had  better  first  partake  of  some  refiiesh- 
ment." 

I  thanked  him,  and  would  have  declined,  but  he  pressed  me  so  earnestly 
that  I  at  length  acceded  to  his  proposal.  We  went  into  the  interior  of 
the  house,  and  a  slight  repast  was  quickly  prepared  for  us  by  an  elderly 
female,  who  seemed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  During  the 
meal  some  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sculptor  elicited 
from  me  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  so  recently  departed  from 
the  parental  home,  and  finding  that  I  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  pros- 
pects of  a  future  maintenance,  he  gave  me  permission  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him,  until  some  determination  should  be  come  to  with  respect 
to  my  subsequent  career.  I  believe  I  should  have  accepted  of  his  offer, 
were  it  not  that  I  should  be  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  an  old  man, 
whose  means  were,  perhaps,  very  limited,  and  whose  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  work.  I  think  he  suspected  the  reasons 
which  prevented  me  from  acquiescing  in  his  proposal,  for  he  at  once 
said: 

"Nay,  my  young  friend,  do  not  hesitate  to  become  our  guest  for  a 
little  while  at  least ;  for  although  I  am  not  rich,  we  have  sufficient  for 
our  own  support  and  that  of  any  visitor  who  may  honour  us  with  his 
company." 

"  Oh  I  do,  sir,"  added  my  little  friend ;  "  I  am  sure  we  will  do  all  that 
we  can  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that,"  I  said. 
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"  Well,  then,  you  must  stay  with  us,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  will  find  some  employment  for  you  whilst  you  are  here." 

I  yielded  at  length  to  their  entreaties,  for  in  my  position  they  were 
difficult  to  resist.  There  was,  perhaps,  another  reason  which  led  to  my 
being  so  easily  moved.  I  felt  a  strange  interest  in  the  concerns  of  these 
people,  and  my  little  friend  of  the  morning  had  scarcely  engaged  me 
more  by  her  smiling  countenance  and  winning  manners  than  the  old 
sculptor  by  his  grave  and  patriarchal  deportment.  After  our  meal,  the 
old  man,  accompanied  by  his  granddaughter,  conducted  me  to  the 
studio,  which  was  in  a  detached  building  at  the  back  of  the  cottage.  I 
was  at  once  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the  various  groups  and  figures, 
cut  in  marble,  which  burst  upon  my  astonished  vision ;  for  I  did  not  sus- 
pect that  my  aged  friend  was  so  great  a  proficient  in  sculpture  as  the 
works  which  I  now  beheld  would  seem  to  imply.  In  the  grouping,  the 
most  cultivated  taste  was  apparent,  and  the  elegance  of  form  and  attitude 
given  to  some  of  the  isolated  figures  at  once  awakened  my  unqualified 
admiration.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  sculptor  had  carefully  studied 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Italian  masters,  and  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  art  in  the  most  minute  particulars.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  building  there  was  an  object  that  greatly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  it  was.  It  was  covered  so 
effectually  by  a  large  sheet  of  cloth  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  por- 
tion of  it. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  covered  up?"  I  inquired. 

''It  is  one  of  my  latest  works,"  replied  the  old  man,  ''  and  is  not  yet 
even  finished.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  do  at  it  still.  I  will  take  off  the 
cloth  and  you  shall  see  it.  It  is  my  greatest  effort,  and  has  occupied  me 
a  long  time  in  its  execution  ;  it  is  fully  ten  years  since  it  was  commenced, 
but  I  have  done  two  or  three  little  things  during  its  progress." 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture  I  had  ever  witnessed  was  immediately  displayed.  It  is  true,  I 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  composition,  but  the  attitudes, 
drapery,  and  countenances  of  the  figures  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
to  evince  the  most  extraordinary  beauty  of  design  and  finished  workman* 
ship  in  the  execution.  In  the  front  stood  a  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay 
a  sleeping  child,  with  a  loose  robe  thrown  carelessly  over  it,  but  per- 
mitting a  large  portion  of  its  symmetrical  form  to  be  fully  exposed ;  at 
the  head  of  the  couch  there  stood  a  female  figure  with  a  benignant  coun- 
tenance, and  who,  leaning  over  the  child  with  outstretched  arms  and 
open  hands,  seemed  to  be  shedding  over  it  an  influence  at  once  healthful 
and  soothing ;  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  stood  another  female  figure,  whose 
countenance  was  also  benignant,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  other, 
for  there  was  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  melancholy  in  it  that  gave  it 
somewhat  of  a  repulsive  cast ;  the  figure  in  the  centre,  and,  as  it  were,  at 
the  back  of  the  couch,  was  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  flowing  beard,  and 
who,  as  his  gaze  was  bent  upon  the  £sice  of  the  child,  held  in  his  hand  a 
sand-glass. 

When  I  had  examined  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  turned  to  the  artist,  and  said, 

"  What  do  you  call  this  work  ?" 
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M»]f.H«Mto#  over  Ae  Kttk  tbiU,  irkp  ]m»  ttlniflfaftHtUi  vfllifM 
p^lfaelooi  o^  die  couoh  k  aoolhw  linBidefigwb,  inte^^ 
Aa^ oC  De«(th|  «nd  ^  thifd  figvra,  in  rii» <bat«ii!iA  iiiiMrtf »»|ywF 
(•lit  Time."  '  *       '*^»  ■ :-  ^-'-i?  -^.bwi 

./I.Mt  m  eeataMt.  I  eooldhaftt  etakraaid  Mi»oUt  Moi.'^  JbUBen 
flooeeptaaii!  IMhrine iospirttMm  1  Time  wgr»  Ag  CwafcrtewF  lliliti 
Siaem  and  Death,  aad  'Kiiie.  And  kad  a  lliav^faoi]  '~  '' 
McuRwl  to  aUmflQ before?  No.  They  liv^-MlRy  raffsPM- 
4hey  iuive  «  vague  eonoeptiDn  of  the  good  and  eWl  wbklr  la^ 
their  web  o£  eziateoee,  but  it  is  the  |ironDee  of  a  fe^  Jrien  eiilyTti  th^ii 
euady^M  it^^ arena,  to  eaihody  their  thooghti,  eo  ^dwt  :theif  " 
jaaiwenaL  aodfiacopiiaed  iruAe.  The  aightagai^iiv'de 
iMtd  l>f.aMils  iihese  beaotifiil  aod  pkintiva  sotearat  baee:4 
ipai^  xtfithftjiatenerf  but  may  it  not  bf  Hut  ttiei«aaa«4ie»«'4iWi{iiiviia 
nave  some  grief  rankling  in  their  breasts,  bat  ^heifladk  ^utfaidMriili 
aleMfr/whiciiaiiakeait  known  and  ftlt?  And  thM Me»«NMah^lMfaed 
an^i  thaaame^ioughts  and  IMit^^a^tlMy  May  differ  te'daipQibayiQbc, 
tensity,  but  that  is  the  only  difference.  The  realisation  of  the  iftrtf><^ 
in|ii;ABMfoi»9  <wfaat  everybody  felt  tindlaiew  t»  i»^«rfUL»  aft^MSect 
prind^alfy  was  to  portray  those  ministers  whiqh  tend'-efthel^  lfat?£jbiill& 
or  deliver  us  altogether  i&om  the  evils  incidental  to  this  life.  An^bMlfft 
aaoMiibe  iioie  b^ntifol  than  the  position  inr  whMii  theiADraetosf Bleep 
was  placed,  and  what  greater  boon  has  been  awarded  to  man  uliifiShli|^ 
.»;i/-  I„        ,,,,..  „  '«  =Y   4     "!    v>:' n  v=>i  »f.j  !if»r  dP* 

oilT   ;* \''\''- the  death  of  each  day's  life  ;soirk^  '41^.  • 

l,i..,  I   .r.  'Ba^^fhnrt  minds';  Veatn?itTir^^fecta{a=^ 

ji.. .-•,.!;    :   CftiicfBDtinshifinlife^feait:    '"^'-  ^ '"T^"^^  '■T>.vjii>ba  nasd 

<*j  ItiWasieven  bo<  Ohf:  wko}shidl'8ri3i«i-hot'  yey'tpMbtpms^^xrhxiffaBm 
kifherto,  as  it  were,  lived  in «ii» land  flowing  vHthiinilir&dd  hwmdjiomhJk 
hlunqne . 'has  gHded  tranqmHy  and  smoolhly > dovnitte^'^trsapDeoMitt!^ 
beneath  e^kaoe  skies 'and  .i|  sun  undinttned'bya  bIbud44-Tih4  'JiAi<iiiihflJhiak 
the  relief  wfaioh  the  child  of 'misfortdme  '^xpertondes  T^fthsbe^iDoUUiftstaf 
forgetfulness,  when  he  itr  dead^'  for.the'timey)<b'llhe(miscUttJbthaIiafci, 
and  the  anxieties  of  life !  And  oh  Deodi  I  .-tl^u^pala  botafjaff/Steefil'S^ho 
•oaest  the  prison  of  the  eaptive-^T^ho  withi.mdroifttt  ^^ouod-s^lKalcdtndi 
Ibe  deciepftd«nd  the  aged,  and  irfao  eometUoajtileag^/to  lhbiaid>bfyile 
w^ry  atid  the  oppress^},  shall  we  ^ot  haii'  i(ii0e  InBistjielSht^  ^gaaApA 
tgoaoieiis  baoasBnt by  Hee/^en'to^maD^nd 6 1-^^07  ^tuorf  htm  ^ti/oH  jaeqa 
.(.And  if  jtiise  true  ishat.  Sleep  aind  Dearth!  tare  beh^pdht[4yuhafli^  ytittt 
ahaJl  we  saijr  of^'Hniej  the  eider  bom  of  eidiet ^  iMightyabdJawn^tibfe 
tpoatef !  ^tixr.  wjast  ere  fiKini  vast  Ohabs '  the  gryeat  Aatfoekuof  ^litangdU 
<x«aUiand'<|Bhibii,thikr  beauteous  wotrld-^who  behbM  (ih^{teiee%Uic)^^ 
mf'onf'iflirst  pibgeniAors^ie  for  jdi^obedienoe 'they  were^«nid]ediit|is  ttia- 
Ad  BdentHnvhctaeltiriafgs  brooded  o'er  the  tnargin  b£ithii(^oadi%1iGBf;tke 
w^lOiniffktyextoittd'his  T^geanee  on:  a  6infdiwo]id^>>-^who4i§^iibl»diad 
ihe>^gi«BSffeiQ(iBrtefof  a^  and  beh«ld<ithetlds0sbdi&&o(lbka(^|badt 
bnutiopar^ol  aati^uitsii-^AB^rin^itBal^^^  s^ObiSMttr 
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beii%ii!  mho  iiiof«6t  in  tiiy  onward  course  9!Bk^^i0tkistMm4M] 

JMinLii^MiHi  iafc^Jhil    hthit  mkom  m^mmd  mMk^MlMtikm^ 

kmimj^B  iiAiirttAhm^Uemmgi^  isxm ppW to  wlk^   Oil  mtmtti 

■■lio  JUiBo»  tlBo^yAMi^^  Ar-jionuMtf  ii^iott  «rlu»e  tiidy  W  nkedfittl 
.  -mif  j«il«»Mieii||^lki»:4i^^  to  Imb  vIio  has  sIrtfegM  k^  |[iooi  cauitf^ 
surelj  thou  art  the  comforter  and  the  friend  <^  the  great  hnmanfen<yy< 
9^  iflhialieautiM  yif^brk^i  ll»^id  sMn  afinled  me  uraeli^Mcm,  pM^^i^ 
<du»  it  DMgllhamdQn^  itrnj  eowiiiistanetg  had  bees  diffn'^t  fima  mkak 
Jhej-MM^  !  I  i^^ciQpiatod  to  :4he  ftdi  extei^  iihe  idea  Aat  «iy  friend  hti 
imnt^tkwovBni^Qidttrrj  eid^  aad  n^  own  seei^nt  eorrows  tanglit  me  iluit  hik 
^(MwoptaqniPM  trnoii »  U  wo«kd  he  m.  Vain  if  I  attempted  io  deicrihe  the 
jteipitariDA  that]tfai8>extR»rdnMfff  irofk  of  lurt  prodneed  i^Mu  am:  the 
frhitowofli  of  thenanrUe^-^the  heai^  nod  wmikj  of  the  ^gium-4ii* 
teia0ifi«^Mlit«aeidteadl^  filed ikie  w^  adminiiMB  andlartonkhnentL 
•Eer^sdiier^liiialet'I  !«aa  ket  m  aileht  oontem^atMii)  brt  li^onvl  Imd. 
4hKikihirth[aJhniilie»e£iheo6mpMtion,  I  tmn»d  tomjra^edlfileDd'iiml 

b-.L^Mj'ikmiim^'iimii/L^^ikiB  is  a  graat  work,  and  I  havh  ab^doM^il 
JiviUiher  AeiPBibasi  efi^i|i  WMtriBg  yoar  name  to  the  mortniwrnale  ijfim 

:^ijBodi!tie  dUbtaafttod  mjrlfttle^end  of  the  morohig'<ee«ed^Miglited 
Atitl  helk  ser  ibiefh^^m  bpiiiien  of  ihe  work ;  the  ktter  mm  tklhwtrlf 

j^jtat-.^r.      .Vvr  ^'iLt    •;;.,•  »■^    ••    '  ^:;  -.  ^  •,:■»[»  xo 

q  f  .H^tani  ^9ir0  i£Jt  j^eMii  you  it  must  he  beautiful,  for  I  think  yout&aea 

''  It  will  please  much  more  ^Bi.stidious  critics  than  I  am,"  I  said. 

Week9,  mont^]^9];se|^  iway^  4nd  I  continued  to  reside  with  the 
sculptor  and  ^i^j^j^^^^^  a  very  early  neriod  of  life  I  had 

been  addicted  to  the  Hne  arts^  but^  my  casual  introaaction  to  the  great 
artist,  and  his  own  solicitation  combined,  determined  me  to  pursue 
dnd^tufw  a^ftipibfiBSfion^  itnd-^hoiig^  I(iBi^ht^<  perhi^  not  atlahk  to 
^dwiexeeHoBe^  b^umtfldtniitiAi  Jkib^I^  pi*dbahlj^,  in  the  cooree  of'aKit 
^ar^maqmre^uffieient  ikiUi lib  'enable  me ilo  gain  by  it  a  tdeiable i8uht> 
MBteiicdimihe  !wbr4di  i  'That»iiwiBS'die''spreat»r  probarality  of  this,  since  1 
would iharejdMfAdTaratageiO^  the  iadviee  aad  iu^tance  of  la  person  whom 
J'^hriicYM^^id^ionerfaf  Se.^reatesti  masters  of  tiie  att.  .  ^ 

ox{/Tjb[ai&[h(^>pa8Bedalwi^yfplea^ahidy<ind  profitably,  and  I  had  the  satn** 
ifaotbn^  of  rkndwifi^  thfeib  2)  mad  making  considerable  progress.  The  little 
diKyi^o>iEmdrfI^we^a9lnUicU.iintere8(M  iuMi  each  other  as  before,  and 
j&eqtttot  fitToU^  jfreJ^  to^tliu^  isi  the  neighbouring  forest,  where  she 
spent  hours  and  hours  togeth^JbdrroTiBg  ahout^  gathering  wild  flowexa 
d«](d\tf2«atU]pgrthe||i'inlo'garUiidsLi  Iha^Ht^  with  the  stu^tor  about 
-ftte^yeafflSy  hdCeui  db^IMle  iooSdent  iocoonred  which  tended^  to  yanr  in  sonb 
Idegren  ite  IratiEMr  outonotoopus  Xfe  I  had  led  dundg  that  perioor  I  ha^^ 
c|^reW)ifidy«tetfd(ihat  lidtd  dot  tffi  that  littte  OMEj^rtle'aiiagei  ooidd'  «k^ 
-eecid  tij^^^m'jifben  ^rs4  I  had  the  happiness  to* xseet^he^ ;  there  whs 
taicUSdishittolp^ufitjrdneTefi^  i^e  did  and  said /that*  intmnsted  bob 
lexceedn^fy^-^^be  watrscarMy'  a  tchitd,  >and  * jety  <si  I  thetiodier  hi^ksd^s ehe 
Aad^hatfdTy  aitmMbtoldiflli)ii9od  of  life  whigh  tre^deeignatrsi  giilhooa. 
iHeviaiili^s  zaivMnpkfgJixBSi^^^  beau^tand 
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▼ivaoihr,  lendered  her  ezeeedingly  ^ngaguig,  and  I  looked  ujpoa  hex  as  a 
little  fiBter  that  had  been  sent  to  ne  to  replace  the  <me  of  whom  I  had 
been  depmed  for  ever.  I  knew  not  in  what  leg^ard  Myrtle  Jbeld  me, 
unlesB  it  were  in  the  light  of  a  brother,  for  she  mamftated  At  aM  timei 
the  greatest  affection  for  me,  and  would  frequently  come  oi  an  ^evenii^ 
after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  eoneluded,  and  plaoe  her  hands  ia 
mine,  and  ask  me  to  tell  her  some  fine  story  of  romance  of  2ny  own ' 
invention.  I  invariably  complied  with  her  request,  and  riie  was  always 
dehghted  when  I  wound  up  with  a  pleasant  denotiement.  Agi^n^  durii]g 
our  strolls,  she  would  exhibit  the  same  artlessness  of  manner,  and  take 
my  hand  as  naturally  as  though  she  had  known  me  itom.  diihUiood,  and 
frequently,  during  our  walks  in  the  forest,  she  would  run  off  and  invite 
me  to  run  after  her.  And  many  a  good  race  she  used  to  give  joae  jound 
one  tree  after  another ;  but  when  I  caught  her,  wluch  I  generally  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  doing,  I  rewarded  myself  for  my  trouble  hy  aaatduog 
a  kiss  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  a  little  liberty  of  that  kind  she  seesaed  to 
regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  wish  to  show  that  a  feeling  such  as  that 
which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  brother  and  sister  subsisted 
between  us. 

About  the  lime  of  which  I  have  made  mention,  I  observed  a  great 
change  in  the  bearing  of  Myrtle  towards  myself;  there  was  not  that 
frankness — ^that  openness  of  disposition — that  simplicity  in  hsr  maimer 
which  I  had  previously  remarked ;  there  was  a  reserve,  almost  a  ooldness 
in  her  behaviour,  which  puzzled  and  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  having  eiven  her  any  offence,  or  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  conduct  which  could  call  forth  such  a  decided  change  in 
that  of  her  own. 

One  summer  evening  we  went  out  together;  we  bent  our  steps,  as 
usual,  towards  the  forest.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evenings  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen ;  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  idx  west^ 
but  his  golden  rays  still  shed  a  rich  light  over  a  portion  of  the  scene. 
There  was  a  little  hillock  near  to  us,  that  was  so  profusely  covered  with 
bluebells,  that  you  could  scarcely  see  a  blade  of  grass.  Myrtle  had  no 
sooner  seen  it  than  she  instantly  quitted  my  side  and  hastened  towards 
it.  She  seated  herself  upon  the  hill,  and  commenced  plucking  the 
flowers  and  forming  them  into  a  nosegay.  I  quickly  joined  her,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side.  I  put<ny  arm  playfully  round  her  waist  and  atten^ted 
to  steal  a  kiss,  but  she  gently  repulsed  me. 

^'I  have  now  grown  a  big  girl,"  said  she,  looking  up  to  me  archly  and 
loniling,  but  still  busying  herself  with  her  flowers,  "  and  it  is  not  proper 
that  you  should  do  these  things  now." 

'^  Oh !  what  nonsense  is  this,  Myrtle  ?"  I  said.  ''  I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  not  in  earnest.  Are  you  not  my  dear  little  sister,  the  same  aa  you 
always  have  been  ?" 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  always  remain  very  good  friends." 

<<  How  can  we  remiun  very  good  friends  if  you  assume  so  much  coldsuGMS, 
and  insist  upon  so  much  formality  between  us  ?" 

^^  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  us  bdbag  &iends,  as  heretofore.  I  .aia  sure 
I  hold  the  same  friendly  feelings  towards  you  which  I  have  alwsQ^  held." 

^VHa,  ha  I  this  is  some  little  freak  of  yours — ^me  little  fKttulaiug^ 
of  disposition,"  I  said ;  and  I  attempted  to  ^niurcle  her  waist  fmikjaq 
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arm,  as  I  had  previously  done,  but  she  preveoited  me  more  deiernuoedly 
.than  before* 

^<  1  am  quite  serious,  Louis,"  d»e  repeated ;  '*  and  I  .once  more  nsqnest 
that  you  i/nll  not  auuoy  me  by  pursmug  a  course  which  is  so  disagisee^ 
able  to  me*" 

With  these  words  she  rose  from  her  seat,  atid  quickly  retmd  feom  A^ 
place  where  I  sat.  I  was  much  astonished,  and  quite  unable  to  accouajb 
for  this  strange  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Myrtle.  1  almost  immediately 
afterwards  pursued  my  way  homeward;  but,  horn  the  rapidity  y/nm 
which  it  was  evident  my  late  compamon  had  walked,  I  was  unable  to 
overtake  her.  When  I  reached  the  cottage  she  was  already  there  befcaa^ 
me ;  and,  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  a  tear  glisten*- 
ing  in  her  eye. 

<'  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  left  me  to  return  home  .alonie,"  I 
said  4  but  she  made  no  reply,  but  retired  to  her  room. 

From  this  time  that  familiarity  which  I  have  previously  spoken  of  as 
subsisting  between  Myrtle  and  myself  continued  no  longer ;  there  was 
more  or  less  reserve  on  either  side ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  her  feelings 
towards  me  were  less  warm  than  before,  and  our  friendship  continued 
without  any  abatement. 

A  few  miles  from  the  cottage  in  which  the  sculptor  resided  tibere  va^ 
a  large  city  filled  with  an  industrious  and  enterprisix^g  race  of  men; 
there  were  persons  in  it  who  were  embarked  in  every  description  of 
commerce,  and  one  feeling  alone  seemed  to  animate  them,  and  that  wa0 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  which  all  other  considerations  were  obliged 
to  give  place.  This  object  engaged  tb^  minds  &om  morning  till  nighi^ 
and  every  scheme  appeared  to  be  tried  for  its  realisation.  From  motives 
of  curiosity  I  walked  one  morning  through  this  city,  and  certainly  :l^ere 
was  no  lack  of  scenes  and  objects  perpetually  passing  before  me.  The 
town  itself  presented  a  succession  of  narrow,  filthy  streets,  densely 
crowded  by  a  race  of  human  beings,  for  the  most  part  squalid  in  their 
appearance,  and  dirty  and  slovenly  in  their  habits.  These  persons  were 
fellow-creatures  of  my  own,  endued  with  the  same  faculties  and  feelingfl^ 
sprung  from  the  same  original  source,  and  destined  for  the  same 
immortality ;  and  yet,  what  awakened  in  them  no  emotion,  no  sense  of 
shame,  inspired  me  wiili  tbe^  utmost  disgust  and  abhorrence.  And  how 
came  it  to  pass  thai;  in  this  respect  at  least,  there  should  be  such  a 
diffidence  between  them  and  me?  It  arose  from  habit,  which,  con- 
tracted in  childhood^  had  grown  with  them  to  manhood,  and  which  had 
become  an  essential  part  of  their  existence.  The  heated  wax  quipkly 
receives  the  impression,  but,  once  hardened,  it  resists  forcibly  and  success- 
fully the  die  pressed* against  it.  And  so  in  childhood,  tne  yom;]^  aud 
active  mind  is  ei^r  alive  to  new  ^emotions  and  influences,  but  when  it  has 
been  properly  disciplined^  it  is  not  easy,  in  mature  life,  to  xoot  vOut  the 
principles  that  have  been  implavted  :uiere,  or  to  shake  that  fi^mneeis 
which  becomes  one  of  ij$  leading  characteristics. 

Neither  the  streets  nor  th^  iohabitauts  ^f  this  city^  therefore)  {nossesaed 
any  of  those  qw^lificatkms  which  «nay  he  supposed  to  captivate  a  sincere 
lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one  who  toad  ad^^ted  a  faran^  of  them  ftS  a 
profession  And  weans  qf  subsistence.  AJthoi:^h  hy  fiur  the  larger  jportiap 
of  the  <%  consisted  of  such  atreets  3s  I  have  desmbed,  there  wene  «iib«r 
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patti  of  it  wUeb  yrtnt  a  diffearetit  aroect  altogcfrinr  s  th^ror Wein»£jt^irtiu|9 
and  njuares  of  elegantiy  feilshed  houses,  with  pi«wm!i»*gfaMtifa,^j[ 
gardens  in  front,  but  these  woe  inhahibed  by  the  weaUiy.  andr^iac^e^fill 
men  of  the  place,  who,  either  b j  mere  onuidc^  or^diat  Qf':tha]r.,|Qin 
exertions  ana  talents,  were  enabled  to  enjoj  every  lunoj  lindf.ccMfll^ 
that  this  life  afforded.  Ther  habits  were  quite  di£EBEeafe  fima  d»Q^i^ 
the  other  class  tif  which  I  hare  previously  spoken  ^  ^lay  wdrejfnm 
polished,  more  refined,  the  greatest  cleanliness  was  appdreal)  boiAtj^ 
their  dress  and  in  their  dwelfings,  and  it  was  difficult,  imie^  to  majg{f^ 
that  they  belonged  to  the  siame  species  as  that  poor,  deghudad,  imseiBb^ 
race  who  infest  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  onwhoJesomei  and  iil-^viHitiJtfiQ^ 
lionses — the  hot-beds  of  ^sease^  crime,  and  every  d^scriptiisn  ^iyi^. 
Although  I  was  certainly  not  a  Mammon* worsh^iper,  I  -pefoeavedr  4[l 
marked  contrast,  the  difference  between  poverty  aDd-WQdlih,:aDdiX4ovd4 
not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that^  however  munih  too* stronig<a 
passion  for  the  latter  ought  to  be  condemned,  it  is  TeryiatficessaxiyiftP 
gaar^  so  tax  as  we  are  able>  agunst  coming  in  too  dasea  {amauily  wji^ 
%e'former.  •-■I' »i.>.:t  .,...  ,:/?•/,- 

,Ab  I  wandered  on,  I  obsenred  in  the  eager  &(ies  of  thejpeopteas  ti^ 
^hurried  past  me  (all  pressing  forward,  too  much  engrossed,  with  their;  p^n 
.'pares  and  concerns  to  pay  any  attention  to  those  of  thevTsrigbbilttr^y 
and  all  apparently  in  pursuit  of  the  same  objeef>^gain)^H^bi>aMved.ip 
the  faces  of  these  people  indications  of  the  woildngs  of  tfid)pimon4,:ai]^ 
the  perpetual  struggle  that  was  going  forward  in  their  mia<b'{/  these  Ifas 
written  upon  those  city  faces,  plainly  and  legibly,  ^tar^  tu]ger>  JQik>i^y, 
envy — all  those  passions,  indeed,  which  defbrm  our  n&tur&akd  bwlsh 
contentment  from  the  mind.  I  know  not  whdilier  it  wad  owiBg^jtO;Sftme 
foolish  fancy  of  my  own,  but  I  assurecDy  wasi  imjuressed  withi^ithe  iMbia 
that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  difl^d  materially  -from  th&i^eeqplftrm^o 
resided  in  tibe  country.  Ih  thb  case  of  idiei  latteiv  I  fonndbeahb^^O^- 
tentment,  cheerfulness;  in  that  tif  th^  fcfrmor^' disease,  Jrestksa^aoEiltt^ilP, 
sullen  and  lowering  countenances.  I  say'.^ib  was  probably  .sooii^  ^jGwM#h 
fancy  of  my  owitnat  inducedme  tO'ritfc'thtsviow  of1ihaau»i.jKitif  it 
were  not,  to  what  cause  wtiS'to-b^'attrfbDtsd  ihe  diffiM<eoQeibet9ne#i«]j^e 
residents  of  town  and  country  ?  Wa6  it  that  ih^  smilihgtincd  o^^imt^ge, 
the  luacing  air,  the  sense'df  liberty  atfd  freedom  fromifdlveQiMPefitioji^^ 
eave  to  the  one  all  those  advantages  which  I  hav^  QnuiixQratod,<iv)d]st 
the  dense  atmosphere  in  which  large  towns  lare's&fre^einlJyTtiiv^cjop^ 
,  — ^the  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  perpetual  strife  4)(f  atijitilitibitaritsirrtfe^ 
artificial  existence  to  which  they  are  acbt^tom^d-^drattivedrth^'i^tW  of 
all  the  inestimable  blessings  indkl^fltal  fo  '^i'nb)OTe)inhtm]Ak  mJnf)9lsp* 
^phisticafed  state?  "    •      '■  '  h-^-.-nr.^ft  ?-].[  l^-il  I'liui//" 

In  the'  cduirse  of  nyy  perambukiixodS',  I  ^uld  not bai  be^ stmu^li^i^i^e 
..extraordinaijr  activity^  industry,  and  ent^rise;^ev^rywlierefiAppa^;9f)^thi 
'  this  gr^at  cbnimeMai  city.  I  found  the  wharves  iaUen  -wilbsix|9n9h%n- 
.,4|ge  jiH^t  arrived  from  foreign  countries;  I  found  Idxl^fbodiear^jmen 
imy/occupl|^d'  m  r^&oviiig  them.    I  found  masnfeSiorieii^foCv/vfrious 


totheur  utmost  capability.    I  was  mterested  and  instructed  with  what 
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I  had  aecD,  and  determined  to  proloog  my  stay  in  the  city  till  tte  labours 

lfif^4he  day  ihonld  be  auspended*     T&  night  brou^Jitotfaer  soei^s  tb^a 

Ibose  I  had  ivitne^ed  during  the  day :  the  streets  were  dimly  lig^!ited| 

Vtod  I  observed  men  walking  about,  and  who  were  employed  for  tfe 

Jjdrpo^e  of  protectitjg  life  and  property.     The  busy  population  of  th^ 

a  ay  had  nil  betaken  themselves  to  other  pursuits^for  the  most  part 

^la^snve  and  amusement.     Borne  of  the  houses  I  passed  had  become  the 

tesort  of  boisterous  complin ies^  and  masie  and  dancing  were  the  grett 

iittractioiia  that  drew  people  withi a ;  almoat  in  every  street  I  met  some 

-dninjkard  reeling  home  after  his  night's  dehaiieb,  and  who  had,  prohahlj;, 

spent  the  whole  of  \m   moaey  in  disaipation,  for  -whicli  he   luid  ^ 

^arduously  laboured  during  the  da/p     DrwrJqenness,  however,  was  not  coii- 

-fined  to  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  for  I  regret  to  say  tbajt; 

'1  saw  more  than  one  woman  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  surely.  If 

^Qught  could  disgust  me  with  qity  life,  a  sight  like  that  was  better  cal- 

cakted  to  do  it  than  any  other.     I  confined,  it  is  true,  my  observations 

^almost  entirely  to  the  lower  and  more  squalid  parts  of  the  town.     There 

^ii^as  one  street  that  I  passed  through,  where  a  large  concouise  of  people 

was  assembled  outside  a  tavern  ;  cmious  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of 

it^'I  made  mf\^t^y  and  found  that  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  two 

J  drunken  men,  and  that,  tliey  were  employed  in  endeavouring  to  infllot 

?  bodily  chaatiBenli en t  upon  eajch  other.    Further  on  I  descried  a  number  of 

^peraona,  all  hurrying  in  one  direction,  and  I  iavoluntarily  allowed  mysejf 

Ho  he  earned  away  by  the  tide  by  whieh  I  had  so  suddenly  been  ovoT' 

^  taken.     We  reached  at  iength  a  littiei  curious,  dark  street,  and  about  the 

« middle  of  it  we  discovered^  upon  the  grouadj  a  man  whose  crie$  had 

^attracted  us  to  the  spot*     He  was  bleeding  profusely;  and,  in  answer  io 

-  our  inquiries,  he  infbmaed  us  that  be  had  been  knocked  down  by  three  or 

•tfour  ruf&ang,  and  robbed  of  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  possessioi^^ 

<^  Some  of  the  crowd  at  once  gave  pursuit  in  the  direction  in  which  ihe 

•fobbei^  were  alleged  to.  liave  gone;  but  1  believe  without  sucecss,  for 

rthey  were  already  beyond  reach  of  pursuit  when  we  airived  at  the  pla^e 

^Tthere  thB  unfortunate  man  iay,  .     j   ,     ,  ^,  ,,,    , 

^E     T  did  not  wait  to  witness  further,  sights,  jft,  tjiis  exirapTdlnary  place, 

^fcub  1  at  once  proeeeded  on  my  journey  homeward*    When  I  reached  the 

^tjottage,   I  f<yund  my  friends  as  ready  as  ever  to  receive  me,  but  very 

t-i&anous  to  know  what  Was  the  eanse  of  my  long  absence*     I  explained  to 

''ihem  ererything  tlmt.liad  engaged  ray  attentioDj  and  Myrtle,  who  was 

^*  more  strangle  to  town   I  if  &  than  I  was  myselfj   Ustened  with  the  m£fet 

'^^^peedy'  ^ars  ^  -  ali  'that  1  hank  t^o  say* 

lo  1  ojj  ^fff}Xl  I  ti (it '  attf lb pt  [  to. ;  pain t  * .  my.  j gy ,  my  con t entme at,  my  sense  of 
''^!5^*Hirltfy^  i+feoridjcfouodismyseJf  ilgaiii:  in  the  abode  of  the  humble  sculptdr. 
What  I  had  just  witnessed  formed  a  striking  contnist  with  what  1  saw 
^^rdiibd  hw*i  hetewtaA  contentinentj  cheerfulnes^j  peiice,  and  holy  aspii^a- 
ii^tk>ngj  ti^mixcd  witli  all  sordid  views  ;  there  was  discojptent,  drunkenness, 
'J^carime,  I'estle^s  ambition,  unceaaiag  jcraving  aft^i;  ^'f5dLji(|^^]t 
jr^^there  was  hell  I 


ftmall  reve^tii'^a 
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some  propeity  in  a  distant  town,  wfaicb,  by  tire  oveitfowing'  of  the  river 
near  which  it  was  situated,  had  been  destroyed.  There  remained  for  thti 
old  man  but  one  thing,  which  was  to  hW  back  upon  his  skill  as  a  sculptor, 
and  to  offer  for  sale  some  of  those  works  which  could  not  fail  to  make  Intf 
merit  known  to  the  public.  It  was  not  the  love  of  money,  as  I  bate 
before  stated,  that  had  stimulated  the  sculptor  to  exertion  ;  it  was  the 
pure  love  of  his  art — that  burning  and  insatiable  desire  td  embody  those 
glowing  conceptions  with  which  his  mind  was  so  often  illuminated. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Durand  to  live  in  a  day  when  the  arts  wei9 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
their  professors  not  adequately  rewarded.  He  was  nearly  a  generstion 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  if  he  did  hope  for  justice  and  recognition,  it 
was  assuredly  not  from  his  contemporaries  but  from  posterity.  He  who 
is  indifferent  to,  or  independent  of,  his  own  times — who  wishes  to  carve 
for  himself  a  name  less  perishable  than  marble  or  brass — who  seeks  to 
erect  his  monument  in  his  own  works — may  write,  paint,  carve,  do  any- 
thing he  pleases  for  posterity;  but  the  man  who  has  to  provide  for  mS 
daily  wants,  and  those  physical  nourishments  which  human  nature  re- 
quires, must  pay  his  respects  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  his 
dutiful  obeisances  to  the  people  who  flourish  therein.  And  so  it  was 
that  my  aged  friend  was  unfortunate,  in  that  he  preceded  his  admirers 
and  friends  by  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  I  must  leave  this  digression 
and  return  to  the  subject.  It  became  a  question  with  Durand  as  to  how 
he  was  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  maintun  his 
little  household  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  During  the  time  I  had  lived 
with  him  I  had  rendered  him  considerable  service  in  his  studio,  so  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  a  mere  dependent  upon  his  bounty.  So  soon, 
however,  as  my  friend's  circumstances  were  changed,  I  at  once  proposed 
that  we  should  remove  to  the  neighbouring  city  (great  antipathy  as  I  had 
to  it),  and  that  there  I  should  follow  some  pursuit  which  should  be  more 
profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense  than  the  art  which  I  had  pursued  for  th^ 
last  few  years  ;  and  thus  I  should  be  able  to  support  his  little  establish* 
ment,  and  permit  him  to  follow  his  noble  avocation  unmolested  by  any 
sordid  care  or  anxiety  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  matters. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Durand  ;  '*  we  will  remain  where  we  are  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do :  we  will  journey  to  the  next  city,  and  endeavour  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  works  I  have  finished." 

And  so  we  went  to  the  next  city — ^the  very  same  of  which  I  have 
already  given  a  slight  account.  The  citizens  directed  us  to  call  upon 
three  noblemen  of  the  place,  who  were  described  to  be  great  connoissemv 
and  munificent  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudeville  was  the  first  we  waited  upon.  He  received 
us  somewhat  oddly. 

**  Oh — ah  I  a  sculptor,  indeed — very  unprofitable  pursuit,  should  think; 
advise  you  to  try  something  else,  friend." 

"  It  is  now  too  late  in  life,"  urged  Durand,  "  even  if  I  were  inclined. 
Misfortune,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  compelled  me,  for  the  first  time,  to 
seek  a  subsistence  from  that  pursuit  which  I  have  hitherto  followed  for 
my  own  pleasure.  I  have  one  or  two  works  which  I  wish  to  dispose  c^ 
and  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  your  lordship  would  pay  a  visit 
to  my  humble  studio  to  inspect  them." 
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"  Well,  well,  I  will  do  so  one  of  these  days  ;  leave — ^leavB  joar  ad- 
dress.^    And  he  bowed  stifBj,  and  lefb  the  loom. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  the  Dtike  of  Acqnetakie^  butke 
was  so  mnch  engaged  cfiBcussing  the  pl«asare»of  the  table,  that  he  refused 
to  give  us  an  interriew.  The  other  noblemaa  whom  we  called  upon  waa 
the  Count  de  Brogiey,  whom  we  ^und  at  home.  He  gave  us  a  recep- 
tion, but  communicated  to  us  that,  Durand  being  unknown,  it  was  useless 
to  gire  himself  the  trouble  to  call  upon  him. 

Disappointed  and  annoyed  we  returned  home,  with  misery  and  starra^ 
tion  staring  us  in  the  &ee.  There  was  no  likelihood  of  any  good  accnr- 
mg  from  ourvint  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudeville,  nor  indeed  did  we 
expect  that  he  would  pay  us  a  risit;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  actually  did  fulfil  his  |Mromise.  There 
was  no  satisfaction  derived  horn  it ;  he  found  innumerable  fieiults  with 
the  works  he  ins^cted,  and  I  believe  wanted  to  appear  in  our  eyes  as  a 
very  shrewd  and  excellent  judge.  I  certainly  did  not  value  his  opinion, 
and  1  could  discover  that  my  friend  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light. 
There  was  one  circumstance  connected  vnth  his  visit  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention.  He  had  set  his  eyes  upon  Myrtle,  and  before  he  took 
his  leave,  which  he  was  not  very  anxious  to  do,  be  took  several  occasions 
to  direct  his  conversation  to  her.  I  could  perceive  he  was  struck  with  her 
beauty  and  intelligence,  as  indeed  who  could  fail  to  be  ?  I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  Myrtle  was  not  displeased  with  his  attentions — nay,  that  she 
appeared  to  be  flattered  by  iAiem,  I  was  annoyed — vexed,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  my  arrival  at  this  humble  cottage,  I  feh  my  heart  stung 
to  the  very  core.  And  wherefore  ?  What  was  Myrtle  to  me  ?  A  little 
sister,  a  gentle  playmate,  a  kind  friend.  I  knew  not  till  this  moment 
that  she  was  aught  more.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  favourite  pupil,  as  apt 
to  receive  informration  as  I  was  to  impart  it.  My  heart  trembled,  and 
suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  a  new  existence — everything  around  me 
assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  I  knew  that  my  happiness  was  no  longer 
in  my  own  keepmg.  And  had  I  remained  so  long  in  ignorance  of 
emotions  which  only  now  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my  actual  position  ? 
It  was  but  yesterday — nay,  an  hour  ago — that  I  could  have  laughed  at — 
ridbuled  such  a  notion,  and  even  yet  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
believe  in  its  reality.  I  had  hitherto  thought  Myrtle  a  child.  I  felt  now 
that  she  was  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  only,  so  to  speak,  when  I  saw  strange 
hands  held  out  to  seize  it,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  a  prize  which  had  so  long,  as  I  believed,  been  within  my  own  grasp. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  my  existence*— a  fresh  motive  for  life. 

The  marquis,  before  leaving,  promised  to  call  again,  and  I  divined  at 
onee  his  object  in  doing  so.  It  was  not  to  see  the  extraordinary  works 
of  the  old  man ;  it  was  not  to  pay  homage  to  genius ;  it  was  not  to 
bring  relief  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  No:  he  was  £Eiscinated — 
pleased  with  Myrtle — and  he  thought  it  a  pleasant  way  of  beguiling  a 
tedious  half  hour. 

**  I  am  sure  the  marquis  is  a  handsome  man,"  said  Myrtle,  as  soon  as 
he  had  gone,  **  and  very  gentlemanly  in  his  unaners." 

**  1  t£K>ught  you  appeared  fascinated  with  hian^**  I  said. 

'*  Oh!  not  in  the  least.  I  only  say  he  it  a  handbome  and  agreeable 
man." 


B^P'rii^Jstir*^'  sit'di^  ^kled  «<^hei',!^d>  ier^iiA4/4>»(faM0'\»flfted'aadfflb 

:Mte  bf  It  bM/t6bi^ea^iii^  tlM -1^  iplay 'wiui  £ttt  ^]^ftU^f|gii3fto  »  dMf 

f^Rt^^fo^  her,  iiti(j^wlitt«etieF«ifi&g4vit)^  I  lo^i^t  kstd  J»«46i4bei«Bii^ 

Ir€**3v«ft4b^llAig'4tetatotte*<»teiiis8^^^  ^•":  •'»  -'i  i'>J'-'Mr  ^jiudgifrft 

«  It  has  otidthi^'td  \Hii&  very  olibeii  ktelyv'  ^^^^ -^  ^  ^Mudi^^^^ifastil 

ought  ho  loD^rto  stay  here,  when  lean  render  jour  grahdfather  ^  little 

'  *^  I  ftm'bqtMnced  g;i[^ndHath€#  tpould  itot  consent  to  ^yolir  leKvkffitiiiB^ 
UMM,  Vbt^-hilire^' rendered  bioi  greiat  service  i^'  1^ei^^oeali«id%  hi^ 
^OAi.^"'^  ^.''    ;  ■■/•■'•     •  ..''_-.t.    ilr.d^i  (>}•  ^ih^dT 

-  ''^.  I  l^^e'  re^dcff^  him  no  service  at  allr  adequate  to  iheroUii^^aiiii  hd 
1^  pltt^e^meiindeir;  th^re  is  yet  andther  reas^d^  My|ile^  IXfesabU^Btsyi 
Ibttgwi^  And  I  looked  earnestly  in  her  face.  .  '  * ^  ^  'fl  n  ,nh  -h  io 
•'•1*  !A.fld'have  ydu  ground  for  fear?"  she  said,  id  mirpHsoL^ui  .^^l  •  '^i  li^ 
''  I  fdokhi^r  small  white  hand,  which  she  did  not  pieriliit'iiiiiJtQLdelahi: 
<i^e^ hidf  a  mimite.'  -'j  'to  if*..i:,.i-.ii.-.  mh 

'^'<<  Dear  Myrtle,^  i  said,  <<  I  will  no  longofr  attempt  to  condeal  mspleek 
ings"  fWih  you,  tliough  I  apprehend  you  «ro  already  abltti<|o^«{if)vepate 
l!^m.  It  is  ehlv  within  the  last  few  days  that  i  faai^  b^^  to<fc4o^ 
^self,'  ttnd  <^at'knowfedge  ha^  taught  me^  thai  ^ekykhiag  "wfiich  I  priiq 
in  life  depends  upon  you."  anar^g 

As  I  uttered  these  words  her  colour  changed,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  excitement.  I  drew  closer  towards  her,  and  winding  my  arm  round 
her  waist,  pressed  her  tu  lliV  busum.  •" 

We  determined,  after  some  consultation  amongst  ourselves,  to  remove 
the  works  of  the  old  man.tofthecity,  andto  n(iftke  an  appeal  to  the  public 
in  general.  Accordingly,  a  suitable  buildirfg  was  taken,  and  the  various 
wbrks^  of  sculpture  ranged  with  considortiib^ei  i^diMte  rmmd  Otti  ofiti  largest 
chitinbers;  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the'  Kr^^^W/WuvT^^i^xdif 
Setdptqri  the  piece  of  which  I  have  preiriocislr  SfMiceli  as^i^^l^ai^.^kw 
i^'^MGit&ks.^  .  It  was  scarcely  even  yet  fitiished^  ^add  ^Hn^i ^tUer^  goreotib 
iPart  of  each  day  the  old  man  was  stilt  busy  Mri1^'l»s^  tooti'4»  iirk^^ii]^ 
hWmsLffb^6^Tt^  vfork  to  a  close.  On  th^eToecasldDt^  It^as  ^^bbround^ 
bjr'a  stirfefen.^  so  thfitt  he  cdttld  W^rfc'Undbfeervid'bytho^pei^le^nofjjollousi 
f'0tr'ikmUt{6\a.  Ivas  unfortunate,  fb*  iheto  fea{^<idntd  tbe'i«ildlf| 
h^ti(i^kfti'6i^iivM  itf^ifs  uiid  dancing  dogs  in  the  tity,  antdoAe^toiketkSl 
i^e^^'gt^^t-'  thiit  i^  proprietors  thei*eof-&p{^opHaledialli  tfaer^pec^l 
frnti^j-Uytimi^tk^e^^.i^'  The 'attempt  which  w^  had Mhade  toadd  jus^offstd 
the  sculptor  entailed  upon  him  a  heavy  kfSS^'for^iheilitllbiiHfetrohageUd 
i^i^d^did^of,^1^^/&  co^^erable  d^gree^  e^bbleinm>tov^eet  tinT^- 


I  think  we  had  heeaisptodi  tt)»oM^^^^krffrb^M^^lf?4K||c^^:M^ 
anddbs  lttd;9te^sM«d|c:tlMfi  ft  took  i»  iiUit^j^i^tiffii^l  rii^im^^idy 
said  that  Durand  wasStill  daily, «mpU^HJb^^iii;9rt8W^toH^ 

SQiiifi:(rf:<nir,y|^tot»l^l>x)«>(he  rgo«i^.a94'#](p)f»ii«igi^^QiM^ 
<rf:the<yiiri6ii«'^«»9k«!witioh^^.bi4^.^^^  ibdurJo^pc^^t^^^ 

length  k  heeumeux fAiubyJaoi  neiilofi^  Ah«^<fCI^Wv:^|Pit^^«^^  JlMlk 

vhidh  is  stampedi&r  9Vi^  ufOH/my  mi^inpirjiv  ai)dLi^!a0lril¥)4M9r#9ti^  ffaft 
atiithe  time^  H»£rst  occurrence^;  >  Att  tbji.b^^e^  of  jtihiA.mvi^Aftc^pi^e^ 
s|;atuan*  la^  the  lifele8&]podyj>£Du]»ud9  itRiib  pllis^l  a^d  mciUet^^  bi^>bfl#49i> 
fle  had  flniahed  hia  woiki:  fori  I  Jkw)^4fcattC»,tbi#/4liy:  k^  wWi  *0|  giv^  Sh^ 
finishing  stroke  to  it,  and  Deatbf  iithasteQiagjtohis  a86i8|t9|iOi^|h(vt.ii^^s^ 
bonie  testitooDy  to  the  tttith/of  Jais.piim  be^ttti£ijd  c^n^^  ^y,\  ,1    < 

The  manuscript  which  furnishes  us  wit^  the  preiQadiilg^JWiaratlYC  b^^. 
tenninato8<  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  bow  ijt  &U  ^tQr9^  p^^fefsion, 
but  die  dreumstances  tiberdn  recorded  are»  I  belietQ,  ^^ub^l^ti^jUiy  coi^^ctd 
The  city  (to  which  reference  has  been  made)  was  almost  totally  destr^i^^ 
by  fire  abonibi  one t  hundred  yeairs  after  the  occurrence.  i^f.tJW(«^y^^  just 
narrated^  It  ther  petriod  between  the  death  of  I>i«»n4au4  tb^tdj^MrM^^VM 
of  the  city,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  bad  sprung,  ii^ip  amp^agif^ 
the  people,  and  the  edifice  in  which  the  great  works  of ,  iM:t()ffep;ei /depo- 
sited was  the  first  ola^'ect^  at  the  outbreak  of  the  oanfl$grationii  to  ,^hich 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  was  mainly  directed,  and  they  succeeded  Jipi^ 
Msouing  it  firom  the  £ate  with  which  it  was  threatened*  lip  tbe«  gnost 
conspicuous  plaeb  in.  the  gallery  stands  **  The  CoMFOliTEftSy '  tb^  yf,or)(i 
of  Durandy  and  ^k  piece  of  sculpture  has  attracted  pilgrims  ffron^.^l 
parts  of  Eku-ope  and.  America,  to  pay, their  hpn^agei.iat:  the  sbrH^fi  ;9j( 
genius.  '  ;,.fo,i-a.  ..M  ui 


I    h 
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DEATH  IN  BATtliB.' 


ThI:  fabur  has  come  to ;  that  faright-eyed,  hopeful  boy-'^the  hour  be))^ 
pondered  «iid .  dreamt  fOf  so  maoy,  many  times ;  be  is  to;  take  a  pir^r, 
manent  pettt  m  a  .ti}ei»fiid<>us  opei^tion  pending.  He  kno^r^  the  Uttle 
chancy wh&ch, exists  that ^beiwiii  see  tQ*nxorrow's  sun,  b^t  the  thpi^gbt 
bringa.aoiiigWm^iViayijjiit  j^mahia  but  for  an  instant^.and  cpmes  niqf 
ilgain^  olfeisfull  of  life^  and. strength,  and  hope,  andaoticipsj^,,  ,1ii^ 
recollections  d^<bop)ejde0rj  .loved  home*  but  nerves,  hi^^;  to, bisrtM^  f^b^ 
p§thibeforb  hiid.kaJsi  nlotto  death — ^no,  not  to  death,  ,b^<i^)>npt,^bink 
thisK-rJMititoihotiour  and  to  fame,  to  the  means  by  which  bK^,moy,su;i}rauia4 
those>  wbodi  bblbves abetter  th|A  bis  own  life>.bloo4r  with  e|iJQyggDient)au4 
luxury*  His  soul  fires.,  Come  the  «aoment--^ome.  tbe  fWlg^T'T-^^^ 
tbestrife*^Tand:c»tneithepfof;y/  ....  ,;-•.::■  SMijt.-.  ■.,..'.;!..  .^  Mtt 

And  it  Aotf  cai|ile«\)He  has  gone t.(p^yF$^^/y^S9i.,^^,^^6\}>ngi^ 
whose  spirit  so  ardent,  whose  resolution  so  firm  ai|d  .ijMi^f^i^ffd^i  -;7bfiy 
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M  on  every  aide;  no  matter,  be  cheers  ikera  on.  Thej  hesitato  lof  a 
moment ;  no  matter,  he  leads  them  cm  agam  with  g;reater  vigour  thoof 
before.  He  ia  wofmded ;  no  matter,  a  h»ndkerehjef  roond  the  woond^ 
and  he  is  once  more  forward.  They  are  successful,  the  enemy  is  drma 
back,  die  victory  is  aecomplished,  the  triumph  is  won,  the  shoat  i«^ 
through  the  ranks,  a  moment  of  unutterable  joy  succeeds,  and  then  a 
random  shot  pierces  his  brain,  and  he  is  in  another  world ! 

In  the  whole  range  of  thought  there  is  scarcely  anything^  so  strange 
and  so  appalling  as  this.  We  are  accustomed,  every  one  of  U9,  to  regsm 
Death  with  a  shudder,  and  mostly  he  is  viewed  with  intense  awe  and 
apprehension.  When  we  see  him  surely  coming — when  it  is  b^rend 
doubt  that  bnt  a  veiy  little  while  and  he  will  lay  his  cold  hand  upon  us— 
has  there  ever  lived  the  man  who  has  not  been  obliged  to  summon  to  \m 
aid,  to  enable  him  to  refrain  from  showing  the  most  abject  fear,  either 
every  specious  argument  by  which  he  has  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
he  simply  oeases  to  be,  or  else  every  Action  of  hope  which  mtey  be 
within  him  that  death  will  but  bring  richer  life  and  the  grave  a  brighter 
home  ?  Depend  upon  it  no  man  has  ever  yet  looked  death  feirly  in  the 
face,  thought  of  it,  and  tried  to  realise  it  without  a  tremendous  effort. 
That  in  the  case  of  the  murderer,  or  the  deeply  hardened  criminal,  dea^ 
as  the  possible  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act  may  be  but  lightly  glanced 
at,  and  so  imperfectly  grasped  that  it  may  exert  comparatively  but  Kttk^ 
deterring  influence,  we  fiilly  believe ;  but  we  are  speaking  now  ef  those 
who,  having  a  hope  of  something  beyond  death,  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  the  period  of  its  approach,  or  who  at  the  least — whether  their  faith  be 
much  or  little,  or  they  have  no  faith  whatever — view  him,  nevertheless 
as  a  dark  and  doobtful  foe,  a  mysterious  and  fearful  adversary.  All  of 
these — the  Christian  who  meekly  bows  his  head,  the  sceptic  who  affects 
to  sneer,  the  disbeliever  who  attempts  to  look  defiant — all,  withm  them, 
feel  a  sickening  fear  when  the  great  truth  first  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
that  the  hour  is  actually  at  hand  when  to  them  the  mighty  secret  shall 
be  made  known,  and  the  vast  mystery  of  an  unexplored  eternity  be  un- 
veiled before  them. 

Now,  if  there  be  something  so  tremendous  in  this  change,  that  in  calm- 
ness and  in  quietude  every  source  of  courage  is  obliged  to  be  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  to  enable  men  to  bear  them*  nobly  through  the  final  contest,  is  it 
not  a  thought  painfully  intense  that  of  the  fearful  suddenness  with  which 
the  stricken  warrior  passes  hence  ?  The  deep  peace  of  the  d  jing  chamber, 
the  fervent  prayer,  the  murmured  hope,  are  scarce  sufficient  to  snstani 
the  most  prepared  Christian  soldier  through  the  last  desperate  struggle. 
It  is  amid  the  yell  of  the  battle-field,  in  a  scene  where  roan's  wor^t  pas- 
sions are  displayed  in  their  most  awful  blackness ;  it  is  while  corses  tat 
rending  the  air  ;  it  is  at  a  moment  when  everything  around  would  seem 
almost  to  be  emulating  in  horror  the  dire  exhibition  of  lost  souls  which  is 
to  come  hereafter  ;  it  is  in  an  instant  when  there  is  nothing  further  from 
his  own  recollection  than  the  existence  of  an  eternal  world ;  it  is  when  his 
own  hands  have  just  ceased  to  shed  blood,  and  when  his  own  heart  reveb  in 
the  destruction  which  he  has  wrought ;  it  is  when  mad  excitement  has 
gained  a  perfect  mastery  over  him,  when  every  thought  and  every  feelittg 
is  saturated  with  earthly  hope,  when  tdaio  Unities  of  mind  and  body  are 
at  their  utmost  struii,  and  one  overwhelming  idea  alone  is  preseat^  tlie 
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idea  of  lictorjrj  of  fanoae,  of  honour — ^that,  without  the  faintest  warning  or 
air  instant's  preparation,  the  whole  scene  changes,  and  in  place  of  the 
gory  hattle-field,  and  tlie  sights  and  sounds  of  the  deadly  struggle,  there 
sndaenly  starts  hefore  this  world's  warrior  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
unknown  world,  and  he  finds  himsdf  in  the  presence  of  the  €k>d  of  All. 

And  not  alone.  Rising  from  the  blood-stained  field,  multitudes  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  almost  jostle  (if  the  expression  be  allowable)  in  their 
upward  flight.  In  company  with  the  meek  spirit  which  has  gently 
quitted  some  worn  tenement  far  away,  in  company  with  the  devout  spirit 
breathed  forth  amidst  faintly-murmured  prayers  of  priest  and  relative,  in 
company  with  the  infant  spirit  scarce  received  ere  parted  with,  the  bold^ 
hot,  furious  spirits  of  the  dauntless,  reckless  soldiery  ascend  to  the  m^hty 
manrion  wherein  all  are  to  be  gathered. 

How  touching  it  was  to  read  the  description  of  the  different  attitudes 
in  which  the  dead  were  found,  and  the  different  aspects  they  wore, 
after  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  Some  were  kneeling,  and  had  their  arms 
stretched  out,  as  though  appealing  against  a  blow — the  fatal  blow  which 
rendered  them  insensible  to  another.  Some  looked  dark  and  snl)<en« 
These  mostly,  we  are  told,  had  been  bayoneted,  and  had  died  with  a 
fearful  pang.  Others  (where  the  bullet  had  brought  instantaneous  death) 
bore  a  calm  and  tranquil  appearance,  as  though  the  destroyer  had  but 
gently  touched  them.  Again,  if  we  look  at  the  ages  of  those  killed,  and 
find  so  many  of  them  ranging  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  a  period 
when  the  life-blood  runs  so  freely  and  so  boldly,  when  naturally  there  is 
Kttle  thought  of  death,  and  so  much  of  the  sunshine  and  joy  of  existence^ 
does  not,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  every  feeling  merge  in  the  bitter 
wail  and  lamentation  over  the  foul  work  thus  done  ? 

And  what  is  all  this  for  ?  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  anytlung  under 
heanren  could  ^ve  rise  to  so  intolerable  an  evil  as  war.  There  is  no 
redeeming  feature  about  it,  there  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  unmitigated  curse.  Look  at  it  how  you 
may,  it  is  a  picture  without  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  or  cheerfulness. 
Take  other  mighty  ills.  The  disastrous  conflagration  :  it  is  a  calamity, 
but,  as  a  set-off,  its  consequence  generally  is  the  building  better,  hand- 
somer, more  convenient  accommodation  than  that  destroyed.  The  fdl 
epidemic :  its  raging  wakens  us  to  lAany  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  health  which  we  heretofore  have  overlooked  or  lightly 
treated.  But  war  brings  not  one  solitary  advantage  ;  it  brings  scarcity, 
misery,  bereavement ;  it  is  another  name  for  suffering  and  woe.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a  necessary  evil,  and  they  may  bo  quite  guiltless  who 
widertake  it  having  justice  on  their  side.  Wie  are  fearful  that,  delightful 
as  the  notion  may  be,  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  voice  of  the 
world  at  large  will  be  so  against  war  that  for  any  two  nations  to  proceed 
to  such  extremity  will  be  impossible.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  proposition 
that  such  an  eno  can  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  need  to 
be  careful  that  we  have  a  thorough  intense  feeling  of  the  monstrous  evils 
and  the  terrible  calamities  which  war  inevitably  involves — ay,  both  to 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished.  We  have  fancied,  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  that  foolish,  puffed-up  notions 
have,  equally  with  proper  pride  and  sense  of  justice,  prompted  the  cry  of 
'^  War  to  the  knife."     There  is  a  class  of  people  who,  incapable  of  judg- 
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ing  the  merits  of  any  question,  or  weighing  the  policy  of  any  action,  are 
sure  to  advocate  the  most  vehement  course  and  most  momentous  proceed- 
ing. TheW0ddietoddifiMkw*ga»^^^^^  The 
knocking  down  an  antagonist  is  to  him  a  clear,  intelligible  course,  and 
(as  the  idiot  is  sure  to  foe  bbastful  ^vSt^  |>i%s(ifaptuous)  a  safe  and  sine 
method  of  permanently  settling  a  di^te,  Ttia  wji^ft^id  ^je^^^^  45Qq^jj;e- 
ous  man  will  not  avail  himself  of  this  last  pot^iGit  wt.flai^^q^^i;^^ f^ 
ment  so  long  as  tihere  shall  remain  a  chance  o£.  hia  ioiij^ftiey.  i:atiie^'};tl^ 
his  arm,  convincing  his  adversary  and  hringing  him^tot  i«atoii;  .-.<;  i.^L 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  feature  in  tlus  war  tbat,  we.aeem,£uUie.fit,is|nxe 
amongst  ourselves  as  to  the  precise  object  we  want  to  g«ia» ;  and  as  teJUbe 
means  by  which  we  may  secore  even  the  vagu»  piinoqde  UfKm/.wlodiiwe 
mostly  are  agreed.  When  we  read  the  discussions  in '  Ae  MoMse'dE  GAn- 
mons,  we  positively  sigh  as  we  think  of  the  cffeet  which' 'their  penlsal 
must  have  at  St.  Petersburg.  Take,  fbr  instance,  tbe^ebaite  o£4he)>IBth 
of  July,  when  Lord  John  KusSell  rendered  his  **  (B*|^fewattofl^  isiolthe 
strange  discrepancy  between  his  language  befdre  he  tihbUifdcfbiid- Mfi^lf 
in  reply  to  JMfr.  (jribson,  and  after  he  had  tiaburdcned  himself.  Of  coucrsej 
we  ar^  x^oi  )lere  about  to  enter  upon  aii  examitiatrtoB  or  cri^c^foi  bf  the 
imhappy.ificQp^tency  to  wluch  Lord  John  hm  pleaded  guilty.  Bdt  one 
remark  we  would  attach  even  to  this  brief  paper  upon  au^ther  subject, 
that  it  does  seem  a  really  dreadful  thln^  that  Lord  Johti  coufd  treat  tlie 
subject^  war  or  peace  so  lightly,  that  althougl}  in  close  consulta^on 
with  others  emiaent  and  able  men,  he  bad  form^  a  decided  opimoutbat 
upon  a;. certain  basis  peace  might  be  secured,  yet  when  he  found  .this 
opinion  rejected  in  other  quarterS|  he  felt  no  di^^u^yj^  faw  noting 
improper,  in  taming  himself  into  a  mere  advocate^  and^  dropping  bi^  pwn 
views,  urging  vociferously  the  very  opposite  concWions  arrived  at  by 
other  judgements.  This  is  a  course  of  proceeding  which  might  be  pal- 
liated in  the  case  of  a  Beer  Bill,. or  a  I>ogH:art  Bill,  but  in  the  case  of  an 
awful  war — m  the  case  of  a  question  of  Buch  fearful j  overwhelming  ipag- 
nitude  as  that  of  the  strtiggle  tto#  pending— <a»  there  be  any  deniji  fco  the 
assertion  that  there  was  a^  course  pioioted  ou^tothe.ata^^fii^^if^^l^yjhiifj^ty 
to  his  country,  by  hid  duty*  to  God^  which  he  ought  not  tojhare^i^i^  to 
disobieVf— ih^  duty  6f  8tandin|;  forward  boldly,  and^  whateyerduigfatftSave 
been  too  consequences,  declaring  that  su'ch  was  his  cdintictii^,"atid  beAwas 
compiled  to  avow  if     "'  '■  ■  ■•   ;-■■  •^.  ■.  -.j-.n  ^'j-u./'  mb  nClT 

The  multitude  of  brave  men  steepitig  their  last  sle^p  before  Sebsstcpol, 
although  dead,  yet  speak :  "  We  fought,  and  bled^  and  died.  We  niade 
the  sacrifice ;  we  were  told  our  country  needed  it,  aud  we  did  nftt  hesttate* 
"Wives,  childreni  inothers,  sistcrg— ye  tell  the  sacirifiie^  wfe  eliwl  make. 
But  a^o|i^n4;<fPme9  to.  us  that  all  the  while  it  was  even  dbiibtfat  ^or  "yfhat 
object  we iHf^na  fighting-!  Was  it  then  all  a  sh ana— was  it  a  hideous  ton- 
fusipn— ^haye  wje  died,  for  no  real  purpose  ?  If  so,  we  say  to  you — to  you, 
our  Wera-^it  ';was.!in^e!ed  the  Russian  bullet  which  slefri^,  but  ^oi*  were 
our  reaLmiwdeftirsJ^  ' '  '  ■    '    ■  '    >'   "■"'  •'^:'"""^  '"l^;  ^^>'-^''  'iS'^  ^^j^io  oT 
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'jT/r-   !,...(j;  ')lj;ri  i,  (erfoi;iqfftl^,?f«^^,,C.|y^,^p;yQ^  ,  ,   ,^.^^^^     •  ^^^jj^j  ^^^j^   ^  . 

Andtheflttrii"(rfsita«fcliidiitg.itt.to  ,„.^  ^;j 

•    Iteetk©d&upitH^a;gleiaBUi^;fcomith%4isto^^  ri  ^.u   m 

'  I  £t^t  not  forth  eipectantj  as  the  braiictes  tl utters — fiOM^\  ,/, .  ,,,,    .^^^    . 

I  Hie  nipM-wiiid  brings  no  bairii  to  qudl  the  throbbing  of  pj^ jbr^jr^''     i*t*  '  ** 

ri  liope  i»  dead.  £^u4  memory  a&dlj  pauseth  by  oui  trjslm^-trae,    'V    ^  j '  J"{^ 

'ji  (irieviflg  t^j  oyet  fecor<Js  of  Ihc  love  that's  lost  to  m&i  '    ^J^'i^ij'  ,vinl.  lo 

,     Thou  niByst  tread  that  path  again,  Lmsj  in  evening's  mi  sit j  li^hC    i .  r  , 

.,   rromtbo  grass, Ihj:  jjasijiiig  footJitep  maj  brush  the  dewa  of  lught;    ^-  '^  *^  *'^ 

f+,  Thou  mayat  btaud  benoiitli  tlie  lijnctree,  listening  to  the  dropping'  tkiS  J**  ^^' 

,  But  the  step  that  spraug  to  greet  tliee  once  thou  ahalt  not  hear  againil'*"^*'^ 

^,  The  trees^  the  qni£|t  itarliglit,  and  the  blue  stream  gliding  otk,  "  "J  ^*  iJmi^i 

^,   Are  so  many  dumb  momorials  of  a  faith  that's  past  and  gone,'*'  ^"^p"  *'  ^^^"^ 

^    Dumb !  they  have  a  thousand  voices  shrieldngj  moaning  iii  mine  eaiM'J'jidija 

"     **  Get  tbee  back,  forgoltcn  outeaat,  why  thus  weep  and  linger  her«^i«   ihm 

^   IVbat  avails  it  uow  that  fortune  with  rich  gain  hath  crowned  toy  Ml?  «'i*iw 

'■^  A  st range c  aud  an  alien  stand  I  Ott  roy  nutire  soil ;  ■       -  >  Mutjo 

*'    On  tny  neartb  the  weeds  are  gfowing,  and  my  love  bath  turned  awa^Mpi-iiiuH 

'^    Prom  tho  visions  fondly  cherished  in  her  truthful  girlhood's  daj.      , ,    rrt^m 

*Twas  for  this  my  gold  Wbs  hoarded,  for  tMa  I  prayed  for  life,       _'Hi  j^  in?  to 

-''  When  the  (lead  were  heaped  aroimd  me  in  the  battle's  floroeat  stitfe^ii  L^jxU 

*  -  ^Twaa  for  tAu,  to  doubt  and  danger  an  untochiiig  front  1  Mpt ;    j,-!^  Uihtu 

M«^'  TAis  I  dreamed  of  when^  at  midnight^  I  beside  the  watch-iire  slept^  ^^  Ami'm 

X"  Oh  t  the  headlong  rush  of  passion  I — ob  I  the  madnesa  of  a  tryflt^i  j  aoiiin^sfi 

<^'  ^  That  ncifer  paused  or  doubted  tili  its  hopea  were  in  thcj  dust !   ,     .    ,    .;,  j  ^^* 

ovrWhougb  the  prcflfsnt  kaew  but  soirowj  all  thq  future  years  were  bright,  ,     -, 

Ijp  /And  aa  angeVfii  face  smikd  on  me  from  the  dxeamci  tfiat  blessed  the  nigM»  ^  J 

Whj  did  want's  rough  grasp  affright  thee?  Better  death  than  loveless. lifje: 
gj.  Swoelet  vrere  the  grave's  caim  aluuiber  thaa  the  hearths  rcbeUious  strifig,.,," 
'ji ,  lina i  Lina !  yet  a  little  Jjadit  thou  borne  and  braved  tb v  fate, 
f,^,Afl4,P*J  ban?ij.jiad  fount!  und  saved  thce^  but  1  came  toolate— too  latcl'"^"^ 
,0.3  AH  twlatft!  ..^f^o&iii)  wpinan  who  hath  tears  at  will  to  sbedL  j','!^^'^  '  !*: 
j<;,  Tet  I  woiuld  the  wavps  I  baffled  were  aow  rolling  o'er  my  head^ '  '  '^^  'i. 
^^j,  Would  that  I  bad  perislied  struggling,  with  my  red  sword  !n  my  haud,    '*'*I 

Apd  m J  bones  lay  with  tay  brotners^  Meachiug  on  the  desert  sand*      '  >yr> 

«ii  r3^e.£U>d jLoil  joid^ain  have  changed  mc,.  l^ui  metluuks  Ufe  haa  nb  chalt^^ 
To  make  U^  voice  and  features  to  me  things  new  and  strange ; 
Yet  thy  heaxt  sent  back  no  echo  when  I  spake— I  know  ttw  #Mfr^i-i^  ^  ^»^o 
Well  lor  both  or  all  the  present  in  that  instant  were  forgot. 

And  /  stood  before  thee  cahnly,  with  a  stranger's  careless  smile. 
Though  my  heart  was  tempest-shaken,  and  my  sight  grew  dim  the  while. 
Mine  lias  been  a  life  of  trial,  wild  and  troubled  from  the  first ; 
Yet  that  brief  and  voiceless  straggle  was,  of  all,  the  last  and  worst. 
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Wert  thou  happy  I  could  scorn  thee ;  but  to  see  thee  as  thou'rt  now. 

With  the  languor  of  a  joyless  life  upon  thy  shadowed  brow. 

And  thy  dimmed  gase  fixed  and  absent,  as  if  every  l^ogkt  were  cast 

Where  the  wrecks  of  love  lie  buried  in  the  ocean  of  the  past 

Yet,  I  see  the  restless  fever  that  lighted  up  thy  cheek, 

Yet,  I  feel  the  wasting  sorrow  which  thy  taded  form  doth  speak. 

They  may  call  thee  now  another's,  but  iknow,  rememberea  tonjes 

Come  and  haunt  thine  ear  at  midnight,  when  the  owlet  hoots  and  moans. 

Thy  thoughts  are  with  me,  Lina,  with  thy  hajppy  childhood's  guide. 
With  thine  earliest,  truest  lover  lingering  fondly  by  thy  side ; 
The  old  haunts  around  thy  homestead,  where  we  were  wont  io  be. 
Ask  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  why  wert  thou  false  to  me  ? 

Would  it  were  not  so,  mj  lost  one !  No  selfish  love  is  mine — 
I  could  hold  my  own  gnef  lightened,  were  peace  and  gladness  thine; 
But  I  know  I  am  remembered— love  like  ours  hath  no  decay-^ 
What  with  life  is  twined  and  nurtured  but  with  life  can  pass  awaj. 

When  the  silvery  morning  mists  were  rolling  onward  to  the  wea^ 
Hand  in  hand  we've  watcued  the  plover,  screaming,  lure  us  fix)m  her  nest; 
When  the  dew  lay  on  the  meadows,  and  the  lai^  was  singing  clear. 
Many  a  bright  and  bahny  dawning  in  the  summer  of  the  year. 

We  have  watched  the  flitting  swallows  o'er  the  glancing  water  pwsft 
And  the  light  cloud-shadows  rolling  o'er  the  long  and  suky  grass. 
Seen  the  solitary  heron  standing  on  the  mossy  stone. 
And  the  early  fisher  singing  in  nis  little  boat  alone. 

Where  the  lilies  crowd  the  narrow  bay  amid  the  sighing  reeds, 
Forth  has  dashed  the  startled  wild-duck  through  the  tsmgled  water-weeda. 
And  we  stood  and  watched  her  pinions,  and  her  arched  neck  change  and  gleam. 
As  she  led  her  half-fiedged  younglings  to  the  broad  and  glassy  s&eam. 
And  when  twilight  gathered  slowly  o'er  the  flushed  and  gorgeous  aky; 
When  the  land-rail  craiked  in  the  hollow,  and  the  ghostly  bat  went  by; 
When  the  moon,  like  a  lamp  of  pearl,  rose  high  above  the  wood. 
Silent  in  our  joy's  great  fulness,  on  this  spot  we  two  have  stoocU 

But  I  dream— I  rave— I  wander !  I  have  now  no  right  to  dwell 
On  aught  belonging  to  the  time  that  I  have  loved  so  well ; 
I  must  go  ere  strength  be  weakness — ere  sorrow  change  to  sin  : 
Be  the  past  a  page  unwritten — now  the  future  must  begin ! 

For  as  quickly  as  the  swallow  skimmed  across  the  summer  tide. 
As  swiftly  as  the  shadow  swept  along  the  green  hill-side. 
As  the  golden  clouds  of  mommg  vanished  m  the  perfect  day. 
So  from  me  have  passed  the  promises  of  happiness  away. 

Time  hath  taught  me  bitter  lessons,  life  hath  borne  me  nauseous  fruit : 
I  trained  the  spreading  branches,  but  a  worm  was  at  the  root ; 
I  made  myself  an  idol,  but  it  crumbled  from  its  shrine : 
The  star  I  looked  on  vanished,  and  I  saw  its  light  decline. 

How  canst  thou — the  pure,  the  truthful — ^make  thy  daily  life  a  lie  P 
School  thy  lips  to  answer  softly — teach  thy  breast  to  hush  its  s^h  ? 
Oh  how  canst  thou  calmly  suffer  that  another's  lips  press  thine  r 
Canst  thou  call  another  "  husbwid^— the  name  that  should  be  mine  ? 

I  will  put  a  world  between  us,  I  will  find  a  foreign  home. 
Where  no  woman's  voice  shall  reach  me,  no  woman's  step  shall  come  ! 
Think  me  dead,  or  think  me  faithless  to  the  ^ws  that  once  I  swore^ 
But  until  we  meet  in  heaven  thou  shalt  see  my  face  no  more  \ 


{  ^  ) 


STOKE  DOTTERELL;  OB,  THE  UVEBPOOL  APPEENTICK 

AH18T0BX. 

V- 

A  DECLARATION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

We  mugt  be  content,  for  a  time,  to  divide  our  attention  between  the 
shores  af  the  Mersey  and  Abbey  Grange. 

Liverpool  is  itself  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  century  wUoh  has  induded 
the  noblest  triumphs  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war ;  and  yet  ttiere  are  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  seaport  wJbo  seem  loth  to  acknowledge  it  as 
their  home.  If  you  meet  them  at  a  fashionable  watering'plaoe,  they  come 
^^from  LoeaoasMre^^  Thdur  tone,  in  referring  to  the  past,  is,  "  when  we 
lived  in  Lancashire^^  Liverpool  may  be  meaat,  and  Lancashire  be  its 
alias  ;  yet  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  where  &ere  is  so  mueh  of  which 
a  man  may  be  justly  proud  as  in  LiverpooL  « 

The  great  sea-marts  of  former  ages  haye  perished,  or  are  changing  only 
towards  decay ;  while  Liverpool  is  still,  as  we  have  ever  known  it,  a 
spreading  hive  of  vigorous  iatellect,  over  which  literature  has  also  shed  a 
grace,  for  it  has  had  its  Currie  and  its  Rosooe. 

It  has  an  energy,  too,  that  never  tires.  It  has  not,  Jjke  Hddand, 
gained  territory  from  the  sea ;  but  it  has  achieved  die  costly  triumph  of 
forming  priceless  acres  into  havens  of  security  and  ri^ose  for  the  fleets 
from  every  clime  which  come  laden  to  its  crowaed  port. 

Yet  we  must  not  blame  these  deniers  of  theor  domicile.  Bight  opinions 
are  slow  in  their  progress  ;  and,  even  in  this  fair  realm  of  England, 
there  still  are  some  shallow  minds  by  whom  any  <me  contaminated  by 
trade  is  regarded  as  an  infierior; — a  position  in  which  the  visitors  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place  would  not  willingly  be  placed. 

And  now  to  Abbey  Grange. 

It  was,  there,  a  wet  day  in  autumn.  The  highway,  like  Cowper's  rose, 
was  "just  washed  by  a  shower ;"  and  as  Mrs.  Pigott  and  her  daughter 
sat  at  work  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  not  a  living  creature 
passed  to  interrupt  their  conversation  or  their  thoughts. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe,"  said  Helen — "  and  yet  Mrs.  Frampton's  mwd 
told  Ann  Fowler  that  she  had  it  from  Mr.  Peery  himself—but  still  I  can 
scarcely  believe,  that  Henry  could  have  asked  Slr  Jonah  Foster  to  use  his 
interest  against  Blake  Whitmore." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  And  why  not !  my  dear  mother  ?  Were  not  Henry  and  Blake  dd 
friends  ?  and  did  not  BUke  give  my  brother  a  letter^  which  was  certainly 
tbe  means  of  placing  him  in  the  situation  by  which  lie  at  present  chiefly 
Uves?" 

"  You  may  be  certain^  Helen,  that  as  fiar  as  that  is  an  ^ligation, 
Henry  will,  some  time  or  other,  disduu^  it ;  and  you  have  sui^y  not 
yet  to  learn  that  those  boyish  companionsl^ps  arescaooely  iK>  he  negarded 
as  friendships.  Blake  Wititmoire  is  of  an  inferior  gcwd  in  society  to 
Henry,  and " 


and  only  imagine,  Helen,  in  what  a  station  snch 
pUaana**'.  •  .:?  ji  •   ■•  •  '^.'*  ol  ^tnyytTiL  ^JJoj?!  .nM 

!  ftl  jhotld  bcr  fovrr  W  ii(»M  thai  Bbb^^^^^ 
«#«^u  if  il  weai.po8mle  to  bdiiirO'U*T:       ^y-.iii^frA  bdi  ^9ifo«(>q  lo  eno 
''WkTf.dMrZ'  •...:':  -^;:'iiTr-.-ii'!o  HjUew'io  nam  a 

tipglo'thotigbiaf  Pwrtwj  in  whieh  we  ^owidf jinfthiiHi?b  3uode  03  odw 
T .  f<  B«il<0OMSUriM>i^^Mh  it  wcmU  do  fi>r  BEfmr^sifi  'io  9iiO     jiouiq 
,   Mlb,teaTifed«;noaii^for  HfibiyyH^ioivirM^^^ 
tfntf^he  hi«  ^y  fuM  hioa  to.  do  wvoqg.''      -r  •  ^n  b^d  srf  arsdw  Tioiioo 
w  f  Bvftrrlfeiiil^  tittokf  that  bia  ultimate  mteiUlifeiriliHHMfti«I^Jii» 
jMlfi  ii|ioiil^iff  JoUah.    YoU  know,;  Bk1«B,  «hai>ioi#^  teMI%iil  mMt 
for  my  son  is  the  only  earthly  object  that  I  care  for.  And  I  HiUh§uUti^m 
you  would  not  be  the  cause  of  di8appoii|fi|ip^til^f«ii>8  '^^i  ob  iaiHj  I  ^* 
lyMM^jfrnn  bappioeis^  moiher,  required. it^  XcdnM/aanfiataiftjAi^aa 
maHiy ,  (MihM  have  done.    The  historv  of  doiriealienlihitiinsiiMiimi 
w«4E)im  nuBsly  ebooset  her  own  patk    It  ismaikM  aMbiV  hfl^«dMft 
mtist  tread.i^  eheerfoUy  or  weazilyi  at  aheinuij^uSi*  Hvmmk  ngnHimli 
Itse*  no  iiAiMdiate  neeesiiiy  for  sudi  a  rttonfiae4\mi|(kfifMdd^^ 
|b0tJtl»nk<i|,pos6iUa  tkatit  oould  eve?  bei'eQiiiatfl.'.'jr  e^lmHib  oi  oiub  u  ad 
I  ffLdokr  Aid  Mra.  Kgott,  liot  sortytof  dbaogfe  Jikh^  '■HoB^  *<*•* 
tiriglfdy  the  dun  is  coming  out !    Tke'raib  lute,a^a)emryAiiife  liigiHi 
tiAUfeMiiidiasI  am  quite  sure  duiiyo^wiB  bet tlwiMiMfJbs^dyM^ 
^90^Ut  wi iralk^ &r  as.thd^^.oC.iheeominMm^'r  A')orcmiil1  lio  laoiV 
Vnlliey  wareiqduced  by  tbe  fineoesfl;  tf .tfrnfettniiig  *Qifi:o>i9fiMlb£HilM^ 
^iui4»iM^<«^pD^erabfy>bayokid  Sarto&'a  6otta^  ^  D^'ij^  /hJiMbooimx  isajsh 
i..TheAftdivBUlui^.wh0m(We{ha^eialreldy.iB|8ntion^  btjrrilbeoiUftiftfbraml 
B#rtm  was.aK.i:ad  aa»ldr,,idH>  had!been,al«itist-^iitiB^<^epxiiiedfo£^^ 
while  on  the  coast  of  AMoa.     He  had  returned  hoiild)-milnI^tt  iileia|siC 
supporting  himself  except  a  smaU'fdtew>d<e!fixmi^dfMiifl>MiljairthMh^ 
HpspitaL;:  and  bad  «Kirefely  arrii^tdkit  EogfaBd  ^'^dna  ebiai  liilalflM, 
leaving  him  an  only  eUldrto  priyvidiafor  and  ^ftileW  oiabatgitagdblMtf 
that  tiiae  Uvid  in  was  tequlred  for  .sdmoTtpdalinipiroihixsiMly  indbCaakm 
vasjeluctaqtly  compelled  to  leav«.il^  .He.Qtei  saidfthali hiiiiiyJA^ofci 
Qfib^py  aaotiier^  and  bis  preecfcil4weUitig  nto^mnci^aUjr  aoMfiri  bftUdb 
self  out  of  the  soft  sandstone,  and.jgt^ntedimtkitBiSandritl^ 
kegt.  9«mpi4<H^y  <»l€An;lr|^ft'eqo»lt//CQa*l  b£ci7liiteta«U;9Kli%dtBKdi^a 
single  room  which  was  enturely  lincidiriiMv  plahb,  athM  bism^paMW 
$t»W^0]tb  ]i»iff^mg/olvf^:iaod  df  f .toias^  il}  lOeUad  9»BH/BaH  psAttli^s 
sketch-booW;  and,  ag  itatood  .^tal^ilmeItf j&iioadaoirhiehJqfcedi  agiitlii 
qiiPW^  ^|ii$l99XHbyrf9ftf»{pa«(3edi  to  <yibirQiM^^ 
4t^«iiedlobMi-:^H^}ftr^odo(<b#  bfpamfl^imii^/blindanaftdiJMUkdMhlw 
Bessie  and  himself  wef^^M^aulipiirtidilqr  JwctiuUiM  kkQjtUblnmdb 
^P^mkbi^^sMil   .iM  Io  ^^moh  vir.  ak^nU  imli  ^nolsll   t^ooal  I*' 
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«Mj  thaa  to  daoMWifik«nMitwUAiiM»)llaMr«t]A^ 
U^ii0^o^ifteii4fci4^4>Ubtf«Mpook  t^  w4it-M»  ai^Uikt? 

siid:UiaibQiiit6t;a  \btfM^wk<}iMdim^gixlil^ii^ 

Mrs.  Pigott,  affeotbg  to  believe  that  this  had  realTy  been  the  M^tf^it 

ness  of  poachers,  the  inefficiency  otth«liJiifW;^UM»^ 

a  man  of  wealth  of  anything  so  essential  to  his  comfort  am  Jiajqm&i. 

a  ^Bti  i^  ib»neao(«ntfdi^>Mi|aiiulili  fi^  J^tiiki  ^  t&fir «m  fbdple 

who  go  about  t£tf>4d«B|t^pMng  lih^  ia 

prison.    One  of  thes^  Mctbha^)^  h^  ftHoKr  (ial<l€f  Mto/ga^^ 

aiir«^«Bd?'iclMUI.^j^^  tff^  Utt^t^  bUvi^:  wt^  ^  <hadiiEtiiftr«iIlh  a 

county  where  he  had  no  ftofettfi  ih&  o^f  kMWet^t^i^^ 

*k^taadlHdUt^0i«dtoiiin04^areiV  «md  i&ai^lf  njm  MnlMbd  in 

famnikmj^iiaiia^mi^  Ua(onr>i'Ithottj^bt^rkh«it 

"  I  think  so  too,"  saiJ'Mrag'Blfci^*  '•''  **•  "••^■'>  "'^-  ^^^^  ^'hi  LIuov^  mo\j, 

iBkhrtniM»rt  ttdta^  {Miai€aiapr for  ii&8tfl(^  WlMir 

Hfi&MUag!)  4iM[:il  dbittu^ibdbi^  b^ttir  if  it  appinumi^a  ^te&'i^iiei  (h0 
mcjjamUi9mi8oS^jiel$e)vikyri^e»  t^'  ^  if  it  should  adbtt^jany  dembi 
he  is  sure  to  cUsimss  i&^fi«i^is><iIf  eo^cdordiuaiyldllow 
1h0^)^  t<fi^>M«^wttt  d|^i4dadoD£(my  old>  Mend  Sh  Johk  Howittd^br  I 
ndgU  ^4fii&t'>^^9>%»^^^^^<'si  in  the  i)<^  room  ?  <  It  wits  {yaditoii 
W«<^adbnibtflt1iha}IJil]oditsoGlboos«<^  the  yMmi^vmd-t&tf 

Vicar  of  Plumstock  roseitaimotcMiihioi«||^^«cdtitme 
tMiia'^tibiif^^iisa^iiKMtpfitla^^  :VA^  /,^  4Mid(04lap, 

rising 

dflaparito  a)iHd^rardi^'^>ii  [jomujyi  hp.d  Al  ..ivrrM,  ■  '-.•.■■.  ■■■ '.  •  •  m..?// 
&^^^i^«8el»ltltfiaibl^'^Blia^Mllr//i^lg<itti>^^  i>  Jq  '-  -  "'•  -^>->"-  .'•  •  'i*l"' 
«b4<Iirefti]|  iiids  ilN<9/"  IsaUi^^  Jbnatli^'^^iaSiUMJM^t'  thai  I  haW  prdi 
Iteig^ltAiAip-tfdSle  n^alk'tiil  itia  muefrlateof  that  I  could  have  iiuppp(te4'!^ 
xio&^Jfdhah  ticolDikiS)iqmIof 'iHnkiiFigott  kt  the  docnr  of  Abbe}^  GtatageV 
flDd 'waUiig'iikl  haiiaiiio<i  HAikiiJIa  &i»lianty  which  brouight  the  loiig^ 
dflMb^  bas^amk  |U£^iic4«te-^h^  said  he  wpoM  have  th«  honovf  ntif 
<Main^upc^ltf]biisflie}ii^3Ar/&ioi»iu|.I'''ii^  ^>''  ■'-''^-''  -  >'   •     ^'''-  '-'"^ 

ii  i^i§«re|)itUeiUavdodf  €rid  lM)ov«^lM»|i  fbgibly  iipoix^^^h^  Akse^^ 
tfat(dlai^^fiaid«drt,t«/i«InvffiBmi^brTii  ■^J.n.'-/.  .;."  J'.iif-"  .v.;  m  .•,!-...! 

8'i«fiFoii  JSLmiMnh  iNtUedl  Hiy^t^ttld;^  dxeia^d  lifrsl'  Hgbil^  <^lti'  Wh^< 
8tifili^'ibo<flDlii(ve|voiil^foaiidiiiieii-nd«ionti  ••'i^'^-  ,>['>u'i->[i.t.»ra 

LLMIuCtfaeihDolqo&otber^^^iHiidi  tfells  w  J;fail'^r^tti^dtb  gt^^'ViiP 
wal!Ajp9Fo§idb]i)danB;ii»'  fcfVy^i4pldoni>^^  W4k>tt^  ^iij%tt(bi^/  ''tt^lj^ 
4uBowS£A%>ahda«iilc«dneii(ffyiA'i^  }.baniriib<rc  oi^i^^I. 

<<I  fancy,  Helen,  that  these  are  some  of  Mr»  B]Ae  ^^WWkmigW 
Aug.^YOL.  cnr.  no.  cocoxyi.  2  f 


426^  3al^OM»^i:  or,  ^Lwerpiml'Alip9t$Mik' 


CbmudBUnu^  amAV^  FTgottr  And}  arsBne  attaugwBi  ^       ^^ 

bF^t&  fiooie-woiv  deseaniang'  tmon  it'a9*aai*aboder  Tfbere»it'  wn-'seaBHl)* 
poBnEi«  to  be  wdispfp^^  dit  mo&ertmd  danghter  weifftai&ig  Hicir  ona^. 
iDgineai  m^olinoe ;  and  tberer was  a brief^colfl partiin^^far'uto^iugifli 

jBMen  prayed  to  beetrengthened  doroiigh  the  difficmties-npiinoh^abi^enp 
werv  sazTOimdiiig'her;  bat^iriw.was'one  of  those  dispositioocKthatverai 'ton 
court  domestic  martyidom  bj  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  •8elf*>ba(!|niiesptir' 
ttte  hamnneas  orAe  woUee'oiF  those  around' iliem.. 

Banir  Ate' next  xnomiDg'SRr'Jbiudi  Foster wafftme^to  his^appouiiuMiife 

We  nave  heard  a*  Mend,  who  has  trayelled'  nrach'OTer^^^  oonibmUd^ 
JSurope-y^'ex^preaB  a  briief  that'  some  ^aluafole  ethncrfogioal  coineidtaees^ 
might  haTe  been  demonstrated  by  a  crilection  of  the  diffarent  kmis  of 
ginfferbread  YflntAi  he  had' met  with  iii  various  pkcee  fibm  Holllaidrtir 
Bohemia;  It  was  not  difficult,  he  said,  to  suppose  why  the  Idnd'thatwav^ 
mad^  in  Amsterdam  should  also  be  nuidein  Edinburgh;  bat^t  w«b  lesK 
easy  to  explain  why  that  which  was  made  at  Niiremberg  sbotdd  also'bff' 
made  upon  the  holders  of  North  Wales — as  our  schoolboy  reerileetioBSv 
abundantly*  testify— and  so  of  others* 

In  like  manner  a  very  edifying  paper  might  be  written  on  tfae*difllif«i# 
modes  in  which  men  nave  declared  themselves  to  the  object  oF  their 
afiPeetions* 

At  a  remote  periods  of  Eiig^sh  historyj  "  in  the  days  when  tiwreFiwfeF' 
dandies  in- the  landj''  a  captain  of  hussars  merdy  said  oarelesBfy  aVtlie' 
end  of  a  quadrille,  "Fanny,  gal,  will  you  marry  me  ?"  and  leftiibv^reat^ 
to  be  accomplished'br  Mends  and 'solicitors. 

Sir  Jonah  made  bis  declaration,  at  the  close  of'his  premised^vin^ 
dropping  upon  one  knee  on  ilie  stone  floor  of  the  entrance-hall  aJ&  Abbey 
Grange;  and  having  disburdened  himself  of  his  feelii^^  Iw kissed  tae- 
unresisting  hand  of  Helen,  and  hastUy  departed  as  if  1^  had  be^i  oonv 
mitting  a  crime— and  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  mode  of  dqMKrttirenier9 
properfdr  the  occasion. 

As  the  following  morning  was  warm  and  bright  the  easement  bsftnv 
which  Helen  sat  was  thrown  open;  and  when  ^  Jonah  Fosterrode' 
past,  he  accosted  her  carelessly,  saying  that  he  knew  the  way  to  the* 
stable-yard,  and,  as  they  had  no  man,  he  would  put  up  his  Irorse  Inmatlfi' 

He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  any  one  to  whom  he  had-  ofibred 
his  hand  and  fortune  could  think  of  refusing  them;  and  tiddng' his- seat 
by  Mb»  Figott,  ''I  had  long  been  anxious,"  he  said,  ''to  tell « you j^iritt*' 
ray  ffeehngs  were." 

*'  r  wish.  Sir  Jonah^  that  you  had  never  done  so." ' 

"Hden !"'he  exclaimed,  in  immense  amazement,  ''what can  ycm  poe^ 
sibly  mean  ?" 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  if  your  feelings  towards  me  are  those  of  aflfeotion, 
I  regret,  on  many  accounts,  that  I  cannot' return  them." 

"And  why  not?" 

'^  Because  we  can  never  be  united.'* 

"  I  do  not  see  that." 

"  Never,  except  in  misery  and  disappomtment,"  said  Helen.  '*^l9iBfe^ 
is  no  sympathy  between  us^'-giothing  tiUat  could' shed  over  onr'uraoBrewv 
the  most  distant  hope  of  happiness."' 


^*  Am  I  to  undentasid,  then,^  that,  after  ail,  yott^reftat-m*?^ 

''ItTVOuM'M^  it  in  more  graeious  language^  Sir  Jomilr;^  but  Vbasn'rixr 
cH^efrTmanmgf,    Brepeafc  iSut  omrfumon  isin^mbie,'* 

StnJlmalr Foster  roser  fromthis  seat^  and,  wildia^Hglidrbow^andiooib' 
vulsed  features,  left  the  room. 

"  Helen !"  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  a*  8h»  hastily  came>iir,-  "ycra.diii^t  know 
what  you  have  done^'  or  bow  it^mi^  affect  us  aH." 

"I  feel  that  I  have  done  right,"  replied  h«r  daughter;  '^bllt^I'amr 
agitated  aod  unw^,  and  you  mtst  let  me^beinmy  own  reomiopthe^  rest 
of  the.  day;" 

When-  Sir  Jbnah'had  remennnted  his^  horse,  he  entered^  8"-  lane  behind 
Abbey  Grange,  which  led  to  his  own  residence. 

«  Why,  what's  ihe  matter  with  the  man  ?'^  said  an  oM  farmer;'  wfav  was 
coming  intottheroad from  one  of  the-fields^;  "what  the  Didtinsdoesiha 
mean  by  spurring  bis  hor8e^€tnd*pullmg  at  its  head  in  that  wfty  ?  I  wonder 
how  he'd  like  to  be  brought  before  himself  £or  cnidty  to  a' bnite  animal: - 
He  has'fined  many  a  po&r'  man,  as  I  know,  for  les^tmn  that,  But^  them 
ycung'justiees^  have  one-  law  for'  themselves  and(  anothcnr  for*  them  as' 
comes  before  them.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  never  seed  the  use  of  nuxkin^ 
a  man  what  he's  not  fit  for." 

And,  while  the>  farmer  was'soliloquiang.  Sir  Jonah <!ontinued  spurring 
his  horse  andnenrously^twitehing'its  bridle ;  and'it' wav  more,  by  itrown 
instinct^  than  by  ^  guidance^  tlmt  it  toek  him  to  the  entrance-gates  of 
KntghVs  ^Carey . 

There  isi  another  of  the  personages  of  oixr  history  of  •  whom  we  hivef 
for  some  time  lost  i^ht. 

VE 

Blake  Whitmore  had  left  his  father's  house  with  a  heavy  heart; 
It'is  said  by  an  anonymous  poet  that  there  is'  not,^  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  human  misery, 

Apain  severer  than  the  pang  we  feel 

Wnen  firiendship  fails,  or  love  seems  doomed  to  die ; 

and;the  exile  from  Stoke,  felt  its  truth  at  that  moment  as  dee{dy  aa-  if  it 
had  been  expressed,  witli  all  the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  most  gifted  bard 
of  whom  royalty  ever  made  a  laureate. 

But  his  mind  was  too  well  disciplined  to  allow  die  more  important  work 
of  life  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  baffled  affection.  His  feelings  werer 
deep  rather  than  violent ;  and  though  he  had  been,  compelled  to  change 
hislscene  of  action,  he  was  as  ^termined  asrcver  to  pursue  the  career,  of 
persevering  industry  which  he  had  .long  masked  out  fiarhimsdf.. 

He  took  with  him  only  one  letter  of  introduction,  and  that  was  from; 
his  father  to  Mr.  Fairfield^  his  }i^ent  in  f  London,  whidi  he  lost  no  time  ia 
pres^iting* 

Like  all  men,  andi  particulariy  London  men,  devoted;  to  their  affain^ 
Mr.  Fairfield  had  animpatienoe  of  unprofitable;  ooa'rarsatum.  diiring'the' 
houisiofLbaibesa. 

2  p  2 
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to  the  first  door)  at  six  o'clock,  and  if  you  will  partake  of  mj.^^^ 
xu4klMittim-ciiDp«Bd  ifarif  «  *botae.of  ^pjrtpjT^  rtwft  ^^sfff^fePWI  *o 

<*"' lb.  Wfabmore  aocepM  the  law^tiQ^      ,.  ,i  nj//    if/:  ' 


<<  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  as  they  sat  at  #0^^  ^4fni4.,|K^ai»,^ 
j^ovr  pcoflpects itt  LoBdooJ^  •  i  .<  . :  . ..;  ;.  ,  ..;  ...  ',j  .i  .;j,;[ .  -  --.nMrf 
:  ^'Nothingifvefy  dtttttyjidefined,?'  w|^,  fllalfif ,  :f'  eaqc^]^  4%P^r4)J  4e- 
iretbif^  nysdf.  to  my  profeiyiw, .  of  .iffjucli  .;j^ou  t^fi  ^»re,  I  bcd^yi^  t^ 
J  mill  iio(}  aftftogctfiev  ignoroat^:  I : a»^.df)ter»i%^4,  if  .po«#Je,. t9  4l>,^  iW» 
^IhtoiBuike -a  living/'--  ..•  ^^         .-.n...- 

i>'ifrbtircoB¥enBkiQQ  Kaa^ialoiost  impfKoepj^iMv,  .pvqVif^  .^^.. 
and  general  subjects  of  interest,  and  Mr,  Fairfield {);i(^,^yJL^^o 
plearod  with  his  young|  guest;  .as4Wiah,:ji#rto^f\4ih^hfft? 
3ito»4is-wHhiiiueiten8iTeififi)nnati(m.  .-  ..','.•;.-  't..  iMP.'t  i.o^^ 
At  last,  after  a  longer  pause  than  usiutlv  dm^g^mk^.  ^ 

^»erihi8'fei(tnrBg,.**Are  yon  the  cnly  son,"  askqd  J^^  ?«iifii 

old  correspondent ?"  ■•-:.,..   ....    -....-.j,..  }>..jjj;'.vr^  ym  "Jo  o.-.v 

"The  only  chUd."  .       . ;  ,.;,./  out  3r>rfw  LnA  ^' 

'^>'il4<li^fith,  Mr«  Whitmo^,''hei!esiimedj^tlikAj(rl,)^)|][}yfl^ffifg^(^ 
'I  \Airtf  obce^  but  he  was  taken  from  me  fthpi^.  tw^i^^^  f/lifi^^  i'n^ri¥i¥^ 
speak  of  it  with  calmness  now,  but  it  wai*.9.,b^t??^;gi^  9il^  P^S?.^^ 
'1  fftel  that  I  shall  never  recover  it.  Thei  pxiwapa}  ^ Wfijitj  jS5#^.f^^(^ 
%  beoonoting  top  muck  for  a  ni^d  which,  .tit(^jninj^  ^  Ijpee^  f^j4;^|^ 
by  domestic  affliction,  and  lookii^g  forw^  ^.?ny  f^^  ipojf{^^mf,pffgae 

Ktner,  I  had  fonned  no  other  conneiiaon.     7^;  y^W^gf.niea,^]^^  me 
iteady  and  honest,  but  they,  baive  no  talenti,  .1^ov.ji?a|)r,jS»t  yfl[^^^ 
74M>thing  dittinctl^  before  you,.../VriU,  yiou,  i:!ejiiey§  .ppq  of  a  >fp$^.^o|j}D^y 
''Isbottts  ?  '  And  it  shall  b^upoa  a  CoiottBgl  whipb  jy^ou  §hfi^,l^&¥^,j^^j^^n 

r^  l<Blabe  Whifanoire  .thought  jtJifH^  la  mQ|^tfi»?PF«^J^  W?ff^4 
JWJtoeely  have  preseAted  Ste^driand  ftfiwripg  ,Mrf  JEi^er4,j5p>v  < 
t^felt'grifeified  by  his  couSde^i^^  a»4;goo4.'ppini9j(?g,^ij..jH;j^ 

knew  the  intelligence  would  be  tqi4>l*,fttii©c,  ^^^'P^^fM^^WiM' 
=>^iposaL-      •'  ■•■  ■■■'   •  .-.      .r,i;i.V.'    '  .>;..  •;   ,•   ,.  .  *■,   .^  ,/.,,.J*  ud  mii  1  ^• 
«  And  where  tur^  yoii  staying  ^  tinmiirft^  iftly,r.m^ltr7  %mi 


'4iOW /have  much  to  talk  over  ;|«d  jn^ft J^Jbettfp'ipi^e^^^gt^     mv 
houk.^   I  eipeot my  carriage  her«  iafaj^uftflfli^aft  W,  fi|?#»%«fii* 
^-^itftvcByAidiari  oan  tafce.r  note(;|a,4hft,^  fe^if^l^oMTIgy  Jiyour 
^^ftnnt^Mtt^jM.*  ^  ,...M^  >...  a.r/.H:  liorfi  no  .bnr.  jLIaftiiB'?  .iM  oJ 

oaj^  <ki«  af':*!^  xnoAr^specbiUs^.foU^^^mfinJt^^       f)#^^  Vm^  ^ 

land  s  oldest,  as  well  as  newest,  nobility.     He  resided  at  Wanst" 
bf9Afi6&dMei)d<rc^flnini^oi^Alkf|^ye^WI(i^|^ov44J^  sfch/^j;^^ 
oraiaiiMs^i4iiWDen,jiBtprin^gi^  j     ^^^^^  , 

OTfidHaHeiiflHiiiBMiie  (&iwdfjlh^t4f Qife«bi9P%j»  W§»)dSM^^teT9lJBS^ 
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lordly—rresidences,  which  an  improved  taste  in  architecture  and  decora* 


addition  which  had  heen  made  to  their  domestic  circle;  but'du^wM 
pleased  with  Mr.  Whitmore's  c^l[^t^«!(litbnff  al^qffe  »^  be 

,  Being  so  much  alone  during  her  father's  absen^seid  tfaepOkjr^  si^ei  sms 
m  itiktlHtb  ^^di^i'  of  thk\^mA^%iv^  and 

'ih^  fb^d'that'th^ir  ]§:^el^t^^'4tn%ar:^lth^s^^  mosb  fatborile  ^rairk^. 
3f^'  ali^o  kawlite  he^^okkl^l^  'tf^'gr^at  (as^fetanfae-  t»i(ii^oib(^  pooctmsg 
books,  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  *^the  Row/'  as  Si^  cUi  iniiiiastenui|f 
tlieJr  tei^tii';  knd'the  t^4i^«^il«imi>  c^^  t^  faAiiiyHpaadaprom6't;o»liTiUed 
^iticl^latki^'tfeati'ifi^li'''^-''^'''    '^^  '"■?'  ..jr-v,-.-  ^-    •:i-K,f({i.>  l4M'>,T,«j  h.rn 

"Are  you  fond  of  gardening,  Mt^Whitmore^'^  rfre  mqubedyja^Ae 
ttiilp^eSWwlfe^^  '      ^   -•  ■  •  -  -^  '^    .^'^  ?  )  A 

^."^<<^eo  i«Wt6tt^^  ffcKt  ^^ure-'youthe  iieccwfitjrdf  ahandwHhg^it)^ 
one  of  my  greatest  regrets  on  leaving  home."  '•:•'.;  f  »<  ^  .:  r  ,  >  Do 

"  And  what  are  vour  favourite  flowers  ?"  !  >     ,  - 1 1  -  ^ 

'^^^'^™if^i#fe^'v«aeP<it{eiti!.ftii-^  We  hav©  no^  sdefeebdiess 

JViaai^tie5?'^^ffd^W'6ii6!i^  dit^brdiHary  names,  that  even  had  -I  mrnfe  Ta 
'  dioid^' t  jttfeht  ki«€A*te'vfery  easy  to  explain  it.  Take  ii  ^ogetherp- 
1%^  6Wh'V4t^i'W2hiti^,i'atid^th6  a  with  which  tlte  padta^hftte 

''itiV^^^  Wj'i  ^^  liki^'<ii<!yth}ng'  better  than  the  rose.  I  am  afi«id  th^t 
'*y6teWiU'thfeik'iljiHf^4''tti*ir'^sc^  :..,.,.    ..f 

^r,5  <toTlifenii"*shd<fld,thttt  the  same,  and  with  much  more  reaaott,/  ff 
'H^pMl  '^tf  ;a<y  nfet  tldfik'sb  of  eithfer  of  us,  To  say  nothing .o^Sbti- 
C^ea^e-^^0,1  ^'  Z'haV^'^iiiitiiiewfteif^  4*ead,'  has  mentioned  k^;  ifiolud^g 

recollections  or  by  quotations,  that  our  smaller  poets,  from  Waller^  fo 
^'mfv^^^HM^  ^Miiith4  tHbUt<3  ^ ^^l* i^bie.  <<  It^  pratses/^tvovddufiU  a 

%^&^9L^mst*i^m^^i^  iW^Whioh  iaUpained  afcof&iomr 

''lriB^8H^iS-^lifo<^^^-m;^ptt6t'«ioikfeft'^'>^^  ijI^/'-'-   .,•,:-. ;yi,  -.,.  ..::  ;,.  ,a 

/*  I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  forget  Waller,''  said  Whitmore;  ^^tbcpe 
'^*^tittftd'  veife^iatfe  bni^^f  %h(fef'fti6*t  gWttjrfid^tyifcg  we  ptissesB.'?  . ' 
{/o  ^^Baii](e&B6^,''''lil^  (M]K^'^^!«eld^  balling  to  them  £roin  the  bndi&st< 
^'i^,'^<^«f^  eiiii^H^^i^F^bb'dith^  ^^raausval  athaH^paat  ifcighW?.  .{ 
li/o^^^  ii^»kfic(i'^V^  «^'hiM<by<  Bhdw  WMtmbre  wa^  a. ^ri^t -comfort 
to  Mr.  Fairfield;  and.  on  their  return  one  evening  from 'tfae'€}ilijrv£U^ii 
'^iWS^Mffmib^'^dk^^^^l^iii  ^Hk  ^md'mi  J^bk  so  weMghrlaoBi^mQHths. 
ui  afwkhh^  ^k'^6  '!^nys4e^9#«^'^hdMUf  <  affdi  Aeb  ifbe^  but  ^lih^se 
iS^^fesl^iif  ^"ktiAM$^,''«Mr«|^'^^^m  aiidt|ricb8aiitly 

'  mr^'W^'^m^' '  ^S^d^^ii;^  if^^i^ie^'  )iii9i«^^ii9.  oil  Ui^to 

ask  Mr.  ymiMm ^W^^m^"^  ?!ftt&]i^^^ M^iaii^t&akif^ai^L^ 

^'"^"iii^i^f^^m^xi^^  &^'l^^»«if^f6e'tttilil3iui^  ^ibMtiififfiieUd&have 
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jwhitb  has  }&amrrefmr€d;  laad  the  parties  «re  ito  Appear ^MEbreikaott- 
riiAtoM)in  about  a  Bsoctdight.  It  -embraoesta  "vtiM^  iof  <affiBro,>wd  tfi 
complication  of  accounts,  which,  at  one  time,  it  would  have  haantaipha* 
soretfa)  Bie  todiientaiigie ;  hot  myhead^wiilmottbaar  it  nowy^^uadil'^nsh 
you,  Mr.  >Whitinare,  to  gi^e  it  .your  best  attention.  Jdomat/Tiiaanithit 
-yoaisbaiild  go  mto  it  tetnight.  We  will  take  tdn  ipi^Mcs  to  cto«mtiiUi 
us  in  the  morning ;  but  I  am  desirous,  in  the  maan  mYukBy  1x>:pflb  yin 
upon  the  ground." 

<' And  will,  poibapsyleaTe  them  witii  ne'tfaiseevieiiing,'^>8aid'Whiteuae. 

(Thearbitaator,  to  whose  sole  award^the  caae  hadifa«n:Tefene«d,)i«0«a 

meraantile  baronet,  who,  at  that  time,  took  rather  a  com^iaraosipastia 

•ipc^tios.     The  patties  met  on  the  da7;:aopointed,and,at  iheioiidefm 

iwoek  it  was  decoded  in  BftTour  of  Mr.  J'aixbek^  diettty^nnchitoifaeitBiittf 

of  the  worthy  solicitor's  mind  and  conscience. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  arbitrator  paid/ him  ta  Tisit  At  rhiajoffiee. 

^'Pisay,  ^Fairfield,"  said  he,  ^'^who  is  the  gentieman.wko  jeoad«cted  the 
case  which  was  brought  befoserme  the  other  day?" 

<MIe  is  the  SOD,"  replied  Mr.  Fairfield,  '<of  one«oif  my  cacnspaadents 
in  the  country,  and  I  may  aooni  hare  to  annonnee  him  to  youtas  my 
partner." 

'^^fie  is  a  very  eztraordioary  person.  J  neieer  heard  a  taaae  (ao  -ably 
stated;  every  circumstance  of  importanee  ibixHight  oat  ao  JbiaUyaiid 
distmetly;  the  accounts  so  clearly  explained — not  i  in  the  tteehmoai  ikuio 
gnage  of  a;per8on  who  had  been  aceustooied  .to  keep  .theiB— «oq  die  :eaa- 
:tBary,it  was  evident. he  had  not;  but  their  intncaoies.wsre  so^ampKfifli 
that  the  most  stupid  little  urchin  at  your  daughtei^^  infant^adioal  /imgkt 
thave  jiadersteod  them.  There  were  also,.as  jmi  know,  some  liifficult 
points  of  kiw,  and  some  questions  dependent  upon  the  commercialikiwiof 
^fbseign  countries;  and  he  was  £Eimiliar  with  them  all.  /K^BSfn  kb/iaa- 
igvage  was  so  good;  so  sensible  and  unskfieeled;  his  .voice  ao )w'niHy 
rolear.  .It  was. a  pleasure  tO: sit  and  listen  to  him.  Instead  of  >AHnask,U 
'had  made  up  my. mind  that  the  ease  would  have  occupied. a ifintnigfat; 
»hut;his  clearness  shortened  it,and  the  best  of  .it  is  that  :both  ^partiflBaaie 
fpietty  well^salMfied.  They  are  not  bad^fellows;  but  ithey  hBd-maAatA. 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  mutual  dislike,  .that  till  rta^ihadjiMafld 
c:;the  >  circumstances  explained  by  another  ;per8on,  they  .would  JHither  of 
them  believe. anything  which:  tli^:  other  had  stated.  >I  was  (glad  ist  ithe 
^result,  for  you  recollect  that  when  onr  hoaest  friend/And^oson  delivered 
his  award,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  this. same  Mr.  .Maeiitigate, ^the 
ificotehman  told  him  (with;  the  stmxg  native  accent  which  we  JLondoners 
.make  ourselves  .ridiculous  by  attempting  to  imitate)ithat  ^kewimM'onky 
say  ^it  was  a  cursed  ntuquUous  ^  decision  /'  \You  .  should  :hav»  siOQ  coU 
Andesson's  look!"  And  : here  6ir  Thomas  kii]^hed  ^witii  ^a  dcepuich 
Jbmg^  that  an  Ethiopian  serenader'  might  have  envied. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  "  that  my  young  friend  has  plmori 
.ynn." 

^^Pleased  me !"  replied  Sir  Thomas ;  '^he  surprised  :iae,^fi>r  I  h«d  « 
^kmgtconversation  wi&  him^afibenrards  on^x^r  sulijects.     Are  his- 
^nexioiis  good  ?" 

'^His2&dieriisar8oiifiitorjat  Stoke  IXottcrell." 


^^iAiul^lliatxiugihi^to  beHSoffieimife-Hel^  J[oha^  W«l|,  J  .like  to  ^Me  a 
man  stand  up  for  his  prdfaflskm/' 

'<SI  didwtt  «iBe%<«iflai  ^to|f,"tMid  Mr.EaisfialcL;  '<.i)uiJkIr.  Whit- 

more's  father  really  irlatT«1^;]«flfle<»toJllev]nan,(tho^ghllot^fsryArrqalthy.'' 

^<{Aj[iid>mavr,  ^my tfinwnd,  ix) -cotte  to  4he  ^pbiAt," joesumad.flir  JHIiouas ; 

^^  I  know  that  your  time  has  its  price,  and  I  do  not  wish  io  seeoi  chaj^ 

•in vyottr  natt  Jbill!£ar  ^ lialemog  to  pKusesof JUr.  WhitaiODe.'    This  young 

man  tis  4oo  *iHilHaMB»£or  his  rpnasoiit  ^tuation.    JL^ee  41  :hnDiAat.^p«nutg 

i&riinL    dBe  ■■■1^|iiu|Miiji  feritheibn/' 

^  I  shoidd  saffiar  ani^ . la  -hmt^E  ^Immecl  .of  iiis  Jiiaftaiic^''.jaid.  Mr. 
*  "aid. 

'^'-As^itoitfaat,"  rallied  Sir  ZFhomas,  ^^it  ^vouldiieeagier^to.'fiadui^persan 
'ivho  (CQiuM  rflffidenilyjSQpflriiiteBd/^otfr  Ji]isiBess,vtban  .to  JBivui  ua  maai  «o 
dik^y  «as  .Mr.  ^Wbilmoce  io  be  of  .service  iin  the  way  .1  '.contem^date. 
JBeaidM,.  Jo^,  yau^and  1^  have^known  eaeh  other  too  long  Jto  admits  of  mgy 
iMirai^rtiiiit -you'woi^ 'Stand  >in.the  w%y  of  ;AnyJrouQg;maa'a4ui1eance- 
ment.     Let  us  speak  to  Mr.  Whitmore  himself." 

Mr.  Fairfidld  jnag  JbisJb^.  "  H^lLMr.  Whitau»»-^.he  isidisei^ged 
•«-^ithat'we  in&i  toseelum." 

^^Jiahouid  mot  ';thkik,  ib^  old  'fiamd,''  ixeBumed-fiir  Thenar,  '^thatil 
tMMastdoiag  you^a  ««f*^:giBeat  diitepidtej/if  il.eould  persoade  you  Tto  .reli&- 
quish  your  practice  altogether.  YouddO'nottittquixe.it.;  ^tn^  I.gometimes 
tfanoy  that  iits  ianxiettes  >aze  too  tmaahvfbr  your  .health.  Why  not>try  a 
•'tnnpiete '.d»nge  df«2ene  and^elimBte?  Your. daughter,  whom X love 
^niMi— tnstwbo,  iBd«ed,uloea  not? — would  ^also  hencfit  by  it ;  .and, ^ with 
itlte  )iB£9rmati<»i  ^ahe  poeaeaaes,  Ido  JOiOt  Jcnow  .any  one  who  woidd  .ao 
4gBaBtly\«i]3oyaU;ot]r.throiigh  GennaqyAnd  italy.as.i/i^  would.  I  enjo3Fad 
•titimyaelf ;  :thoi]^  I>weat  >tfaereias<ignocaat  of  ianguAg0s.axidvth&  arts  as 
-B  lyomig  ^ephant.  (Biit  Ididinot  like  their  wines-rl  never  did — them's 
no  substance  in  them.     Only  fit  for  boys  and  young  ladies." 

r8ir  Q^omaa  wasintenrupted.by  the  entEanoe  of  JBlake  Whitmoxe.;  -  and 
<tke  xkiscnisaion  fas  to  ^his  .fiituse  '^^caraer  being  .again  entered  upon,  ike 
^mdmdttedrthat  if  the  proposal  had  Mr.  ^Fairfield/a  .sanction,  nothii||g. could 
be  more  agreeable  toliimself. 

t^ihaaty  sefiectiomhad  mtule  Mr.iFairfidd  think  £»vouiablyi>f  the «ug- 
iffeation  as  > to  hist  own  ohange*  of  j^lans. 

'^^  O^kemlet  h]in,"tsaid  Sir  Thomas,  *^<.c<xnm«ice  his  terms  at  'Lincola's 

:iEnn  <as  Hsaon  as  possible.     .And  if  you  ^ould  ever  have  occasimi . for  the 

assistance  of  your  banker,  recollect,  Mr.  Whitmore,  that  you  can  draw 

upon  the  old  firm  of  which  I  am  still  a  partner.     You  see,  Fairfield,  that 

I  am  not  forgetting  to  secure  a  new  customer." 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,—"  I  must  forbid  the  banns.  Mr.  Whit- 
more has,  in  me,  an  older  though  not  a  better  friend  than  yourself." 

"  We  shall  not  dispute  that  point,"  replied  Sir  Thomas ;  particularly 
as  we  have  already  had  discussion  jenough  for  to-day ;  and  I  think,  John, 
that  ours  has  not  been  an  ineequitous  decision." 

Though  the  worthy  baronet  had  repeated  this  gentle  joke  to  Mr.  Fair- 
field some  fifty  times,  and  to  his  friends  in  general  some  hundreds,  he  took 
his  departure  with  a  hearty  laugh,  which  continued  as  he  passed  through 
the  outer,  or  clerks'  office ;  nor  ceased  till  he  found  himself  in  Bishopa- 
gate-street. 
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'*  Old  Calipash  seems  in  g^ood  hmnonr  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Nib,  xain^ 
his  head  from  the  desk  as  Sir  Thomas  went  out. 

«« He  has  ASM:  J^^Wife,^4ti£3i^:'iBaJ»^  is  no  one 

wiihin  the  bills  of  mortality  ^iA^.490fiFj{i°R$^  good.** 

**That  opinion,  ar,"  replied  Mr,  Nib,  << depends  a  £^>od  deal,  Ip»- 

f>cf:^ldo«otsM  wha*  poKdes  have  to  do  tHiki«,|S^rnj8bM&  IfirPaiMf^ 
ij^Eod,  rcluMilnriiito  sifane^t^  ^^ 

'"    While  tfia  iattire  wis  thus  bnghtefliii|i  lMllm««k«allQuibi^ 
-«imhitantt-«f  Abbey  Oumgo  wMe  io^ttmea  4isc(inffeii«;fi  .<ririT     .y^Wii 
:    A  £sw  days  after  Sir  Jonah  Foatex's^lastJRneyiiig' vidlJ^>a>bio^ 
iMM  stack'up  ib  the  offioe  of  his  «g«&t>  Mti^  HajyaMa^iaiMMKi 
rAMisy  CMsgewas  iohe  ht,  ^'poMession^tD  bojiadioil^lkayttda;^  «M^ 
mA  wfaiBii  a^tnwii^  ^led  to  look  atthe'iHm^  smfittlaiiirei^'lli 
vwtekes  pvspaMd  fto*  sneh  avint^  that  tbeiv!ttaid*Cba#lMMPiaatiiiMMi<|i 
'«^lieialtf  i)f  his  .'Uaving^  inost  probibly  «ome  «he^ 
•Qpon -the'iik^r'qKKms.'  »  .-•.■.{..-.  ro^i.^q  vz-jl  5»^9ih lo 

no'iAftsr^^tktiinferobai^vf  one  or  two  letters  betiveatytHQni^aiid^Mr 
(fciaaltytiie'ti<iliii6wa» removed;  Mr.  Ha^an>ftBSuiiagf.<lifisi^S%ot(r4iiilt 
4<?waBo0Biirelyla;4nistake,  and  soolding  his  derk  tfe^ei^H^isi  h^r^praMttifb 
for  having  committed'  it  Had  she  tttnied  roondas  «lieaeAr#f  0w%4te 
.teMit'Havi  seen  t^em  smiling  at  eadi  others* '  '     K^-^^-AWm]  ^ifT 

ridjt  Ws^teportsd  by  som^*- though  Mrs."  Freelo? e  woutdcMlWiitadmKiit 
5«bl)b  tnie«u^hat  Sir  Jeoah  had  said,  as  be  sat  beside  liev^bsr  dbJMi^ 
.taU^!tiiail  f^be  eoidd  remove  the  Pigotts  frxmi  th^  ii^igUb9iavb<!^'yto«> 
oiusay  paapeie."  WheneTer  s&e  was  hard  pressed  to  ^cttadfirm^il^iiihiPiaghiB 
€ttat'sbewiia"iiow  upwards  of  seventy;  ana  thcni^  wisUJavd  biiMiv^AMk 
:)Godythat  her  hearing  was  not  quite  so  good  as  H  used' to  4ik  o4Ifebs«p 
•dnngertl:  was  said  of  a  neighbour,  it  was  alwayil  obsermditfailr  iM^iiip- 
aieslT' became; w!0iee»-'        ..■*■;■■.-■  ■  -  ■■  '^-i  ''.•?'>o  juO     .t^ldfiidvoo 

"^oriBat  e#ift  weMs  have  an  anuuttog^powisr  of^vitdity^  1Riins(  iPHguit^iiiln 
fiaoed'iR'  a  state-of  fsry  imcon^ortablet'feeKng';''Wid'^d^ 
fresB^-h«r  earqeit  ^hes  to^h^  aos  that  <diq^  diOtthi'i<lei»(MaiqlibiAr 
4ivcnge«  ;.•■•'••.'  ■.-  ^'.i^:,'/  V.'-/;'?-:?  ■  ■ -■  .  j.-.--  .  >•  >!■:  .^iuiiiJ  A  .^qiqam 
.1  )^  begffedthm'y'boweveryte  bearwithits  incodvieoleBde^iariiUttli^ia^f* 
>(iikq£  01^  for*  ancithttr  year  $  >  he  assured  her  that  the^ttontiihiaie^easfiidiei* 
ffnaeat  Tdatioflb  Widir-Sir  t^kmah:  waa  essentiality  bit>iftitttraa#liaip; 
«M-,wsth'«  mother's  fbndaess  or  foUy^  8hei9ctoitai|!lly<fiyi«t^  cCO'^ 
Ifepieseatatio&S*^  ^^-  •    -i^jo-q-indy  j^oinsdi;^  ai  ;^i  e^niwi 

•bat  "  'Mv-      V  '  '  ...  II  iriiiii?  xill     ,li  ^o  ^^Jiob  ^£idJu^ 

^aomjH*  v?iixii  X  ?;/  vV*  ^^  .  >    ^      .    '-^^.'-H^i.'  irj&u  odi  lo  'a^Vvmxm^  Ifiqiofliiq  od^ 

Ub  'i'-  85ifiiJioq  /ljr/>/^  i>^:o>r.tif>^i..i  ^\it\^tr  m»  mtuJ  oj  Ijiii/eij  &i  ;)i  ba^  sbauoi 
^ailloub  moi^  n,-^>Ifij  e>-^;j^;is:.  ?»  -  >irn<>!)T*^:-  i>ux  /I^nia  adiuhsmoa  ^baerd 
sA  •ttioos'-^aiAnhb  lo  •{  -//l  •  v.t-  ^  '/>ii.>.>8  cnoili  lo  ,B99£T9oaiaim9i 
ni  89iirJ69l  Uqfoiinq  ^ift  'h,  iM^r  .tn^'f  ,:'.^vniiinoO  *'  lo  *',8qi9fljH[  "  dddd^ 
-araoB  baooa  varnjl  ,«^/i^  ori  /c  w  n  a.'jnrAj-n  smoa  jaabuJa  *^o  alii  edi 
^Bixs  ol  bsWimnsq  fxl  blDoili;  ^^r;'>ir>o?  i>vdi3ijvriwj  ni  JBcfj  fci/ohut)  4aiiw 
-slaiib  bflB  ^uiibiib  nijib  aaoqiuq  .tjio'Usqq&  ir^jdiJo  on  lol  bannol  aia  d^xdw 
a  d^iw  ^oa  bI  ;gaiii9x/b  &di  isidj  (Si  d:>lj5m  n£o  oao  Qoasieb  \iao  sdT     «^ai 


'gaiBim  ♦di^  .iM  bi£8  *\^eb-oi  luomud  boo^  oi  ecn^sB  dauqikD  blO  " 

^'.boo^  ^^i^i'^^^kiPtkdi^*  vjfbjiom  ^o  elf  id  ddi   liditiyr 


One  of  the  &st  points  that  strikes  an  Ftugliibamiimf  itoamn^B  ^innfo 

to  tbei»^dAtidjilM»joligbi7f^»(iaJM^ 

Hbertj.     This,  hQmli«K^:«i)Bi  Iiftieas%:ii«D9itit^d:&r']by'theiftet4^^ 
BMiire.iieod€t/Qf}u»opr  imiQAgsljilhe)!^^  h&kjjA  up 

'qbwmi  by:  whidl  tb^V  j«giibt&tI^;@c»9t^tatiQti^4nd  vk^j^gamhiAiiki 
^ttie  ilisaeDsioiui  oSrj^iviitTybaiemnpAoti.inlllto^^  wAbi  flujr 

4>kiUK^  but  once  baai$h>d»l»lliQ0^fi^  iadLtif idb  ODAjbknr 

rjiflp^pttt.Aaieiidjtoihe  jronijiiyti 

of  these  few  pages  suppose  that  the  object  is  to  iQteodq[«Ql^XSHnBliSl  (pt^p" 
^ifieamts^^QuirtoymAumBmtieBf  or  to  smlIm  inTidiq^.doioiantob^^ 
:ritom?rT^ii^b'ki»jtMiiMAiis  lJ)e^ititeiitiQai^Aoyiai»yirafdiMi««9n^^ 
Af^fjkwio  giving  ft  fe^jsUght  h^tt  of  ii^]?];Km08M^rfU]d'^ 
ffllmii^  tfiD«'fl9i«9»ip«0»UftTltic8  and  points  e€<differenci»Mjjia)oiuj  ^uiy^d  lo*) 
The  privileges  of  the  Geniian  student  ar<9j)umti)ourjaodifli^«Miit. 
oSb  iflalinost.siiperioi^lo  the  law»  eanoot  bearoraiedttilAOj^^iMedbr  ^t, 
4md  iu  a<eriiniw  4miie  ean  only  be  tried  by  or  vitkih^idOBseot^dBtfae 
diniverflityJu4gC^^ho  has  his  court,  prison,  and  all^cxIh^r.iippwnlJDn^i^. 
iXpadesoient  araieocopelled  to  ^ive  credit  for  neoeasaiiM  a^  far>iia joqc^rtain 
Aumn^  and  wfkUi  a^  o^slain  time ;  within  which  p«riody7i£.a|)pU<»taQaibB 
-JlMuieito  the  ttnivarsity  Audiorities,  the  money.^is^  psidi^fnmk  atibn4>  lidt 
4^^  {<Nf  tbftlitpiirpofife;  but  ia  de&ult  of  this  ^p^ioatiofttii^sioacjFa^inr^ 
coverable.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  naturally,  tbat^^my^ liMaoOriBwiB 
^e»y,«iid  yfnaibg  geQ\kme%MfM3miajftXiaiii)0  mpeoal  irfduUBkJttiitiries 
.aA.tbcoi;<^ii)ipi)oteblj  d^o^delrin  wese  unliontod  creAtigbdi). 

Bis  pipe.  A  handsome  meerschaum  is  considered  quite  a  necessaiyi^^nxnS^ 
•iikpii»^t.}iQ«id  Ae^nMBtiy  JO  much>a0  &m^  va^armtM^'j^tA^-^jm^en 
J9yM^0ino'i9f i>theiia«tiole.}  .To  «  GeroHuiMhis ^pipe  iai£iS(frieBol4ffa ireiy 

^OOcms  ls4li»ifat(t|g^>d»id«iQgv<or  slefping^a^  last  iotaeTi^ 

hangs  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  apartment,  nmkibg^ajior^«f 
tutelary  deity  of  it.  His  apartment  is  furnbhed  in  a  very  rough-and- 
ready  style  :  a  few  chairs,  of  a  very  common  description,  and  a  table  form 
the  principal  luxuries  of  the  establishment  A  carpet  is  a  rarity  among 
ihem. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  amongst  whom  such  romantic  friendships  are 
found;  and  it  is  usual  to  have  the^walla  4eoorated  with  portraits  of  all 
friends,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  groups,  taken  from  duelling 
reminiscences,  or  from  scenes  of  the  *'  Kneip,"  or  drinking*room.  As 
these  '*  Kneips,"  or  <^  Commerces,"  form  one  of  the  principaJ  features  ia 
the  life  of  a  student,  some  description  may  be  given.  It  may  sound  some- 
what curious  that  in  universities  sodeties  should  be  permitted  to  exist 
which  are  formed  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  duelling  and  dbink- 
ing.    The  only  defence  one  can  make  is^  toat  the  duellmg  is  not  with  a 
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view  to  any  serious  consequence,  nor  the  drinking  widi  a  view  to  intozici- 
tion  ;  nor  does  any  very  serious  result  arise  in  either  case  :  a  few  sligiit 
flesh-wounds  in  the  one  case,  and  in -tiie- oilier  noreiy^rsat  intoxicatioii, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  venture  on  any  more  potent  liquor  than  beer. 
These  drinking-bouts  are  generally  held  in  rooms  set  apart,  which 
belong  to  diflRnent  '^oorps,^  or  -soNseties,  respsctif^y.     We  iriuffl  *hm 
occasion  hereafter  .to  speak  of  the  mode  'in-whidi  'tlisy  mte  9ormA   %i 
iiie  ordinary  Kneip  none  but  members  are  admittedy-nneiitliBi"  uu  i—mhr 
of  any  other  corps ;  as  it  is -not  against 'rule  to  iittrGRlaee  b  stannigviv 
'  '^Philister/'  as-  they  designate  all  who  are  'not  *  meoibers  of  *  a  uiiifufai|y 
sflitiwr  as  profassoi  or  student     In  i^ieir  eyes  an^emperar  or  '^a  ^ia^m% 
^fPhihster;"  equally  with  the  kndloid  of  the  tawm  '«*kere 'tiny'bdB 
iiieir  rerels.    We  will  now  imagine  ourselves  one  of  *ihe  ifofteuite 
'inTited,  and  as  soon  as  our  eyes  ^have  been  enaWed  *to  *psfB^tasls4e 
smoke,  proceed  to  give  some  sort  of  description  of  thesoene. 

At  along  table  are  seated  a  number  of  young  men, 'in  ^ewryAHoap- 
"tion  of  dress  and  undress  (as  many  are  stripped  'to  their  .^"shirts),  iiie*t>B]r 
'imiibrmity  appearing *to  consist  in  the  cap,  and  -a  geuenil  -AeAiiagniaKSuD. 
to  amuse  themselTes.  A  president  and  yiee-president  stadd  ttt'eiAsr-ead 
'  ^  the  table,  unlike  the 'rest  of  the  company,  dressed  in  the  ^fbU  vbifonn 
of  the  corps,  which  is  sometimes  yery  splendid.  Theyare-^wonlffQ^adfl, 
-and'haTe  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  infliction  -  off 'ilie^fiiiBS,-^hich 
are  usually  in  the  "  cuppa  -magistra''  Une.  The  quantity f^  *bser  eon- 
sumed  on  these  occasions  is  quite  incredible.  Thirty  or 'forty  Inge 
'glasses  is  not  an  unusual  quantity;  and  instead  of <oa]liag*miiiore 
'gfanses,  they  sare  unnecessary  trouble  by  having  'numerons  ToiaiwMHe 
casks  brou^t 'to  table.  One  is  expected  i:o  drink  -at  all  'tnaes'i^lHQ 
diidlenged,'and  the  challenger  has  the  option  of  jayingwhether  it'-is^ 
be'a  whole  glass  or  not.  In  the  former  -case  it  ^must  *be  ■empiiBB,'«Bd 
turned  upside  down  on  the  table,  on  pain  of  -having  to  drink  nxioie,  'or 
'being  obliged  to  pay  the  penal^  of  a  fresh  cahk.  Above  'Ae  'tlincof 
"everything  is  easily- heard  the  clash  of  the  president's  sword  on -the'isSfe, 
^which  enforces  silence  on  the  most  unruly.  Elaeh  person  is  'profiled 
witfia 'book  containing  the  favourite  songs,  and 'the  music.  -^9Diiie*Df 
'these  songs  are  very  beautiful,  and  as  every  German  ^^is  a  'musieiaD,  ike 
.^Gfect  is  admirable.  These  songs  are  kept  up  at  intervals  oT  ten  -nucniltes 
or  so  throughout  the  evening,  commencing  at  about  six,  anH'fiiiitfii^ 
indefinitely  in  the  morning.  They  are  always  accompanied  'by  'au'ex- 
'cAHent  band,  stationed  in'an  adjoining  apartment,  ^i^ho' carry  xm  'Snriog 
ihe  intervals-  a  spems  of  counter-Kneip  of  their  own. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  entertainment  tdJces  place- aboubnSi- 

nigfat.    It  consists  in  a  ceremony  in  which  the  purpose -of  these -so&6fies 

seems  to  be  depicted,  that  is,  the  practice  of  duelling.    What  we  ase^mr 

'describing-may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  difficult  *to  explain  ^in^srocds  the 

?significance  of  what  can  be  'hardly  appreciated  'but  by  a  stodent.  '^fce 

^piesident  having  previously  clashed  his  sword,  and  having '^odlled^fer'fte 

-eong^wluchiiB  the  accompaniment  of  the  ceremony,  all  staid  iip,'*wHe 

''the' president  and  vice-president  standing  on  the  vacated  *^liairs,  ii^in- 

nning  at  the  top  of  the  table,  take  the  jcap  ifirom  eaih  guest  and  Ton  ^t 

-ihxough  within  sword,  nntil  they  have  thus  visited 'all  tJie  'giiesti,'«Dd 

*»¥©^all^€»eapB'Strnngonflieswoi*u    EfB&intuniitfbBsifeawwffin 


Jmtksk,  and  mth  the  cap  inMiis  Ti^tdriBlra  to  ^the  (koAlth  ^£  hAmhad, 
«Bid^aw«a>s««nrer  to  be  a  faraiTe'member  of  the  "corps,  «Hd  to  pivaepreihe 
tlftfPtMsof tiiessiudent  IWvaps'BDe  zetiinied>m the'sante^ order hy^ the 
;?pMn^Dt'«ad^iKS  Tiie,' the^Boag' bemg  kept'iip^throughoBt.  ^FhiB^is^iie^er 
omitted  during  a  Eneip,  and  as  they  occur  at  least  onee^tbonng  a*>iKek, 
Hhetfiops  reseoftUe'iieTQS  mthertfaan  eov«riiigs  for  the' head. 

ilt  would  boi dxfficiklt  to^ eeqplain'Bll  thiB^'Vod  OBercaiy XMilyMsay  tittfe*  aare 
:;^leit4y  of  more  absmd  aEoid  less  'faam^ess  eerenximeff  in'the  world.  In  it 
mte  imiteii  lome^of'the  priaeipal-dbnieilts  m  ^Germni'^kiidinitAHfe.  Cfln 
€cap,  the  •  eap,  the  ^song,  und  <iie  «word  ^are  ^brought  'into  pretty  Xilmo 
fteodtaot.  l^ch  coipshas  on  dilereDt  ^^KMnted  days,  onee  er  perhaps 
^twiee  a  ^year,  «  graad  "  Gommeroe."  'On  t^ese  ^^oceasbne » Aey  ^ trayene 
tthe'imm  infyi  dreB8,«lnth^9Words  drawK«Hd^l€^  ^ip^hUe  a  huge 

ibaireLof  beer  is  bome^iniroiit  After  tzayersiHg' in  tramway  aemeof-tae 
^priiicipal'thoroaghfiaives,  they  betakeihnnselYOS,  by  variovB  modes  of  Ukjd- 
/nsdtion,  to 'some  appointed  "pkaee  at 'a  certain  mtance  ^rom  the' town, 
^^rarkd  aoeording  to  the  f aeS&eB  of  eDmmunicatkm.  It 'ismecesBflOpy^^ 
^Bome  distance  from  the  town,  as-^ihe  authorities  might 'W obliged ^to' take 
rnotiee'Of  their  org^S'ifoondocted'within  the  'precinets'of  the  unirecnty. 
(Fheseifestiyities  last^for  two«or  three  days,  according  as  the*Jttoaey<may 
*beifbrthoomtt}g.  There  is  a  geiferAMiHid 'made  up'by  the  eorps.fixr  these 
^koecasions,  and  pkcedin'iiie  hands  of  a'treasnrer.  'Burii^g^^dr  ifeay  it 
?isa  constant  scene  df  drinking,  singing,  ^&c„  'the>eei«n»Hiy  of <the  eaps 
tbeing  gone  through  eyery  night.  No  bi^gage  is  iokeai  •eo  (that  at 
*1te  end  of  the  saturnalia  then!  situation  may  >be  more ^reatfily  imagined 
f*than  described.  ^  On  their  ^  raturn,  ^  -  streets  are  paraded  in  the  ^same 
^itthion,  at  least  bythose  who  casi^wi^theinoapiblei  being  bomeon  the 
*<8h»uldeFS  of  thccapdMe.  The  barrel  x)f  beer,  now  empty,  is  again ^borae 
^m  front,  the^band  phiys,  andihe^ceRC'finidiesby'a'retarD  to'thc'-Kne^ 
nroom.  It  is  a  curious  seene,  but  «o 'common  uunoog  iJiem  «B  to 'pass 
> without  much  notice,  and 'the  little 'accompaniment  of  drunhennesB  is 
forgotten. 

^t  is,  perhaps,  generally imagined'thatbecausethereare. constant  duels 
t'iaking' place  amongst  'these  students '  that  -ihey  must^bera  very  qoorrel- 
'fiome^nRe.  This  is  a  mistake.  Perhaps  there  is  'no  class'  amougst^vfiiieh 
.more  good  fellowship  and  good  temper  can  be  found.  (Phere* is  :eertain^ 
(A'passien  for  duelling,  ^but  as  it  seldom  leads  to  any 'eenous  result,  dt  is 
mot*of  mo 'much  importance  as -might  be  supposed.  'They  lo^-upon 
^^duelling  as  a  pastime — pretty  mueh  in  the  ^ame  'lighct  'as  that  in  wiiich 
*we  ^regard  a  game  of  cricket.  Ordinarily  ^speaking,  ihete  is  no  *Teal 
quarrel  betw^een  ithe  eombatants.  *  Sometimes  a  ^  dfaam^  quarrel  is'got  'up, 
vH!er^y*to  fisrre  *  appearances,  ifot  that  they  are  Tery  -pattimdar  on^that 
t«core.  The  president  of  leach  corps  'is » expected  ^to  -keep  'lists  <ttf  the 
nneiiibers,  and*  to'be  tolerably  •  well  -  acquainted  with  ^eir  eapd^HteB>«Bd 
^atate  <df  preparation  for  fighting.  The  'names  ^^f  i^ese  ^fao^vre  voftdy  to 
^fightave'then  sent  to'another'corps,  and  the pcesideiit-Ofttfaat bo^irwrites 
/apposite  to^«adi'tmme-a  man  of  his  own  corps, '^ho^ieHhiiikB  is  Sk^^to 
-make  a'good  match.  A  day  is*  then  appoint^,  and  a  •awri^berof  figiits 
"Hake^^oe  one  afber'the  other.  The 'praetice  is^i6anrbiBden^by:iheaa- 
*ihori6es,'and  slight ^unicAraMntsare  ixififeted/geiieia%  ^ettn^ 
^'ing^'the'imtufe'^f'the^ouiids!  howeyerj  as'theiravrnnty'p^eeinKlit 
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answers  their  purpose— i'.  e,  their  pockets-rbetto^.  tq  hpld  thejr  tongue^ 
informatiou  is  seldom  giveo.  The  eomJbaU  9x^  lieia^gffkeniiy  }n  m 
midst  of  some  wood,  in  a  spot  qui^e  removed,  from,  any  thorbugfafiuf^ 
whilst  on  all  sides  persons  are  kept  on  the  wi^h  tp  g^ye  imimq^te  Ana 
in  case  of  intrusion.  ^  .i  * 

We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  arrived  at  the  .ground.  Tbere,  aie 
perhaps  a  hundred  young  men  present  Some  are  l^ing  on  the  grass, 
some  sitting  in  trees,  but  all  accompanied  hy  thei  eternal  pipe.  Many  cf 
them  have  ajiuge  cow*s  horn  almost  encircling  the  body.  ,  This  is  not  to 
blow,  as  the  reader  may  imagine;  no,  they  have  too  much  musical  taste 
to  desecrate  the  air  with  anything  half  so  hideous.  It.  contuns  thw 
beer,  and  is  in  pretty  constant  request  both  amongst  the  conibatants  and 
the  spectators.  The  swords  are  sharp  only  at  the  end  for  about  three 
uicbes,  but  for  that  length  they  are  like  raiors,  and  tl^e  slighter (:  touc^ 
will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  profusely.  Tliere  are  always  surgeons  on  tiie 
spot  to  bind  the  wounds  immediately,  and  they,  fronfj  constant  pi-acticc^ 
become  so  expert^  that  wounds  which  might  m  otlier  Ijiands  turp.  out 
trpublesome  prove  only  trifling.  There  are  v.^rlous  clescriptioiu  and 
dcgr^s  of  duel  amongst  them.  Always,  except  la  au  extreme  case,  the 
jQVck,  body,  and  arms  are  bound  with  stuffed  leatlier,  not  unlike  oiJit 
1)oxiug-glQve  material ;  the  head  is  sometimes  entirely  bare,  &ii£  some- 
times covered  with  a  cap  with  a  strong  beak,  which  protects  tbj3  head  an4 
temples.  The  expert  despise  the  use  of  the  cap,  and  it  is  geuevalTy  only 
usea  by  beginners.  The  coverings  of  the  arms  are  very  thk^k,  and  tokrably 
l^eavy ;  so  that  in  the  intervals  of  the  contest  it  h  necessary  tQ  have  eu]^ 
|K)rters.  To  each  combatant  a  second  is  g^ven,  who  acts  also  as  umpire, 
settling  any  disputed  point  by  an  appeal  to  the  r^feree^  wUo  standi  mo^f 
watch  in  hand,  to  regulate  the  time.  The  seconds  are  provided  Wltfi 
swords,  and  stand  close  behind  their  respective  princip&b  i  so  elose,  ia* 
deed,  tiiat  they  are  apparently  in  as  much  danger  as  the  combataati. 
Tbey  are  sometimes  slightly  scratched,  but  ar^  too  old  liands  at  the  g^e 
to  allow  it  to  occur  often.  7 'V 

/^  lj*et  us  imagine  the  fight  now  about  to  begin*  The  opponent,!  T€^fd 
me  another  fixedly,  but  wUliout  exchanmug  a  word-  Coat^  waistco4» 
jieckdoth,  and  cap  are  Said  aisiile,  and  in  lieu  of  these  i^donpcd  ttib  duel- 
cp-veriog  described  above.  The  seconds^  tnean while,  measnre  the'gi-ounB, 
and  mark  with  chalk  the  line  beyond  vrlnch  naither  combatant  can  pa^. 
jAs  it  19  not  intended  that  they  should  injure  one  another  very  miich^  thie 
Joconds  have  the  power  by  turns  of  staying,  the  contest  after  a  iew  pciss^^ 
TThey  are  rarely  permitted  to  niake  more  than  two  or  Ujree  ciits  atone 
another j  and  always  when  a  blow  is  struck  they  are  stopped,'  '..'  ■'' ,'^ 
"'',  We  will  suppose  the  contest  to  have  cotftmencej,  andj  after  a  few  roundis, 
^  ilight  wound  to  have  teen  Inflicted.  It  is  nothing,  a  _^inple  scratcli, 
^ut  the  face  is  covered  with  blood*  The  wounded,  however,  cbnsi  jers  )^e 
'has  no4  received  aatisfactlon,  and  the  contest  is  alloweJ  to  continue  at  la- 
teryals  of  the  same  descrijitioD,  until  the  refer«e  declares  the  time  tx)  be 
^xpired.  This  varies  from  a  quarter  tQ  half  an  hour,  acQOrding-  as  agreed 
^upon  previouaJy-  The  intervals  are  a  minute  in  duration*  '  Eacjli  second 
C^  stop,  the  fight  when  he  pleases,  hat  is  immediately  expected  to  pive  a 
^Moiiy  /ihese  reasoiis  are  mereW  an, ejccuse  to  prevent  top  ^riicli  mls- 

"^    .SAfcetimeaa  hovj^^rer/die^kleAd  to  disputes  Wweep  the  fiModa  ^f 


spectators  of  tlxe  otlier  fights  which  are  taking  place,  . 

One  curious  cirettm stance  may  be  mentioned  with  i*e&pect  to  tlie 

Avounds — viz-,  that  the  eye  13  never  touched  or  injured  lii  any  way ;  4 

fact  arising,  of  course,  from  the  eitraordinary  fiensihillty  of  tJiat  or^aUi 

Cuts  are  inflicted  on  all  sides  without  injury  to  the  orb.     Many  fight  in 

spectacles,  and  have  them  occasionally  dashed  to  pieces,  Ijut  It  is  rare  to 

hear  of  an  instance  of  loss  of  sight  from  this  cause.     NoseB  are  cut  off, 

ears  slit  across,  and  even  the  tongue  damaged.     They  talce  a  sort  of 

pride  la  the  number  of  their  scars,  and  this  fee!in^  Is  unhappily  encouraged 

by  the  fair  sex.     Here  they  have  no  fear  of  losing  their  beauty.     In  fact, 

an  u^iy  man  may  pass  niu^ter  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  received 

jt  g^ood  seam  across  his  pln'siognomy.    These  diiels  take  place  nearly  everi 

J(Jay  during  ^^  Semester,"  or  term,  sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  together/  so 

that  they  are  r\n  novelty,  and  a  stranger,  or  rather  a  uon-participator 

in  the  passIoHj  would  weary  of  auch  scenes.     Every  fitudent-duel  doe^ 

ribtj  however  J  eiid  hi  the  Innocent  manner  described  above ;  hut  mortal 

-combats  are^  perhaps,  quite  as  rare  amongst  them  as  amongst  ouf5olvcs. 

Occasionally  they  fight  w^ithout  bandages^  or  have  recourse  to  plstots.'    ' 

\  Ko  duels  are  allowed  between  members  of  the  aame  corps,  on  iwiih  of 

exptdsiom     These  corps,  or  societies,  of  which  the  distinguishing  mark  i^ 

generally  a  peculiar  cap  and  ribbon,  were,  and  are  stiU  to  a  certain  eitteri^ 

^rmed  of  different  nations  of  Germany  respectively,     Tlie  names  woulfl 

5(uply  this— Prussian^  Westphalian,  SaxoDj  Hanseatlc  (from  the  Hanse 

iowns),  &c.     Some  have  a  political  tendency,  as  the  **  Allemanen,"  forhieil 

indiscnmlnately  from  natives  oF  all  parts  oi  Germanyj  and  whose  political 

'object  is  to  restore  the  ancient  empire  of  Gennany.     A  movement  was 

made  in  this  direction  in  the  year  184S,     The  pfincipal  objects,  Itowever, 

fof  these  societies  is  the  practice  of  duelling  j  al!  others  are  subservient  to 

ijjls.     The  sytaW  of  full  membership  of  a  corps  is  the  ribboUj  aha,  on 

'TBrst  admission^  this  Is  not  given  until  a  probation  oF  at  least  a  year  is 

gone  through.     It  give«   a  \ery  distm^ue  air  to  the  wearer:  as  some 

^rescmhlo  the  ribbons  of  the  great  European  orders  of  merit,  and  it  has 

"occurred  not  mifreq^uently  to   the  bearers  of  these   to  be  mistaken  for 

"jpersons  of  great  distlnctioTi.     It  has  been  said  above  that  the  principal 

obj*^ct  of  these  corps  is  diiellhig  :  it  should,  however,  be  stated  that  a 

very  large  portion  of  the  students  do  not  belong  to  them^  among  whom 

tjie  practice  is  ?ery  much  disapproved  of,  and  is  only  resorted  to  m  ex- 

Hreme  cases.     These,  of  course j  forn^  the   more  studious  portion  of  the 

^i^iiversity.     W flatter  professors^  parents,  and  guardians   may  consider 

tbe  objects  m  sending  young  men  to  universltieSj  it  is  pretty  certain  that 

a  very  large,  j^ortion  of  the  students  themselves  imagine  that  they  are 

|ulaces  of  amusement,  and  that  the  best  amusements  tliis  life  can  afford 

tare  duellihg  and  convivial  meetitigs.     Before  tlie  commencement  oFeach 

''Semester^'  and  during  the  vacation  j  some  few  of  the  oldest  members 

of  each  corps  come^up  to  tout  among  the  freshmeUj  or  "^^tpxea,"  as  they 

►  are  catledj  for  new  members.     The  first  question  tbey  asfe  "iVlr^  Verdaut 

^'Grecn"  is  as  to  Us  opinion  about  fightf^' i*r*ea^^'<i'^^P^^^    P*^' 
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Uftkni,  he  slMiild  deeliue^  tbey  endeavour  to  oyeroome  hia  sernplea^aiid. 
enrol  him  in;tbiirQOcp%  as  th^  'wiU  heve  nolbiiig  to  dd  with  those  who. 
do  not  fight. 

It  seems  to  he  the:  prifilegv  of  a«  atadentj  hoth  at  heme^  as-  mSk  as; 
abroad,  to  have  perfect  liberty  as  to  oostome,  and  to  have  a.soci  oflieeose 
to  dott  everydnng;  that  is  absurd  and.  egttaordinaiy.  The*  GSermans, 
however,  have.-tfais  advantage  over  ourselves— thegr  make  «oiiiitehwih«  <rf 
themselves  at  one^fifth  of  the  price  that  we  do.  With  regardlto  As 
relative  ej^pense,  it  may  be  sUted  that  a  student  in  Gmtmuajf  with. 
B&feskty  jpounds  per  annum,  is  about  on  a  par  with  a  stodent  at  Qmid  ex. 
Cambrij(g^  with  an  income  of  three  hundred*  Upon,  this  they  manap) 
to  live  with  all  the  ardinary  comforts  of  life.  One  good  .reaaon  forvthia  1% 
that  they  caa  buy  their  provisions  in  whatever  market,  they  please^  can. 
lodge  wherever  it  may  suit  them,  and  arernot  in  any  way  plundered  by 
college  offioiahu.  A. great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  extravagaaee  oi 
young  men  in  our  universities,  but  until  immense  relonna  taiia  plaee  in 
the  colleges  themselves— t.ft  in  the  system  pursued,  by  tutors  and  preai- 
dents,. &e.— no. great  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  madsu  We  will, 
just 'here  mention. a  little  fact  in  illustration  of  our  remark.  At  a.csriain 
college  of  ^'  Ozhrtdgey"  of  which  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Chvnh^a^man 
of  large  private  fortune^  was  the  master,  and  who  rarely  honeuied  the 
place  by  nis  preseixse,  the  article  coalswas  sold  to  the  studeeis  at  exactly 
double  the  price  it  could  be  purchased  in  the  town.  This  .was  caUed  the 
master's  perquittte^  and  the  students  bong  compelled  to  take*  it  ficoarihis 
self-dected  ooal-rmerehant,  enahleci.  him  to  add.  some  hundBBdsra>yeair  to 
hisr income.  It  is  almost. needless  to  mention  how  our  students  are  com- 
pletely in  thserpower  of  theirhedmaker  and  scouts,  a  sort  of  compaet  bang- 
entered  into  between  them  and  their  masters^  that  as  loaig  aa^ibey  ass 
allowed  perfect  liberty  to  pallags  and.plunder as  much  as.tbay. please^ .the 
young  gentlemen  shidl  not  be  reported  if  they  have  i^^  out  without  the 
precaution  of  previously  '^  making  their  bed,^'  &o.  It  is  usdeas  to  make- 
prisoners  of  young  men;  they  will  break  out^  and  the  more  liberty  ihey 
get  the  less  likely  they  are  to  abuse  it.  Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
a  peint  which  is- well  known,  viz.,  with  respect  to  the  modality,  of  tfaa 
students  of  Germany,  that  the  peiHfect  liberty  accorded  to  them  isnai 
abused.  They  have  laws  made  amongst  themselves,  whieh^e€S9et^what 
aU  the  proctors:  and  ^'bulldogs''  in  ^  world  couU  not  bring  ahout 
With  respect  to  our  forced,  attendance  at  lectures,  chapels,  examin«tioiiS) 
&C;,  it  may  be  said  that  "  He  who  wishes  to  learn,  will  learn  alwayS)  bat. 
he.vriio  is-  compdled^ — seldom."  How  often  does  one  hear  from  a.student^ 
mouth — <^  There  is  no  use  in  learning  this  or  that ;  one  will  not.be  asked: 
anything  about  it.  in  the  examination."  One  great  difficulty  &i«gnenF 
experience  in  associatbg  with  German  students  is  thdr  language.-  Itis? 
quite  peculiar  to  them,  and  has  a  secret  power  which  binds  togedtar.  the 
whole  student  class  &om  Kiel  to  Freiburg,  and  from  Bonn  to  Koaigsbefgi 
<<  Borsch"  ia  the  naaoe.  they  apply  to  themselves,  and.  for  a  tme/heazlyt 
goodr-humouxedfriend)  in  no  class  will  be  foundone  superior  to  tfaet'fiKO 
'^Biiueh/' 
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DIAB,!  OP  A  PIB8T  TmiTEa  IN  BOHE-1854, 

BT' FUOBERTIAV 

The  Addrati8iK~The(Lateran---MaM«f  theBesnirection — Trinitkidei  PeUegfinir-< 
Two  Anecdotea.-— 13id .  Enyirons  of  Borne f—Bocca  di  Papar-r- Maria— Home^ 
Scenes. 

I.BOW^TfismnefiBj  aoeount  of  the  Eaator.  ceremoniefi. 

All.  Borne  monmsi  torday  aa.  mourned,  die  Yirgm.  before  the^  cross  of 
Calvary.  It  is  Good  Friday,  and  an  awful  gloom  hangs,  oyer  the  city; 
Every  one  looks  aad  andimelanohd|yy  an  incessant  tolling  of  bells  strikes 
the  ear,  the  streets  arothronged.wi^  crowds  pressing  into  the  churches,, 
which  are  filled  with  worshippers,  who  kned  before  the  denuded' altars 
and  darkened  shrines  with  every  outward  semblance  of  sorrow  and 
repentance.  ^^  Assume  a.  virtue  if  you.  have  it  not,"  says  Hamlet..  At. 
least  the  very  sight  is  edifying»^  as  bringing  forcibly^  to  onefs  mind,  the 
sacred'  anniversary  in  which,  all  Christians  jpin« 

During;  die  mass  in  the^Si^ne  Chapd,  the^Pope — leaving  his  crimson . 
slippers  embroidered  witlr across,  and  divesting  himself  of  his:  cope  and. 
mitre— deseendS' from: his- throne^  and.  advances:  towaxd&  die.  oruinfix  on 
the  altar,,  v^eh  is  veiled  in»  black.     Three  times  he  bows  in  adoration 
before  die  symbolic  image  of  the  Redeemer's  passion,  then  prostrating* 
himself  at  the  foot  of  &•  cross,  he  revBrendy  kisses  the.  pierced. feet, . 
which  are  partially  uncovered,  whilst  die  whole^cboir* intone  tha  beanti&d* 
chant,  Veniteif  addremui.     Three; dmea*  ist  thk.ceramony  r^^eated,  the. 
harmony  ascending  eaoh«  time  in  a  higher^  key,  until,  at  the  ■  conclusion . 
the  entire  figure  oui the  orose  ia  exposed.    There  is  mdramaticiyet  deeply 
touching  pathos  in  this  ritoi  calculated  to  conquer  the  indiffidrence  of  the 
most  callous  Protestant,,  and  to  make  the  mostcazeless  Cadiolic  tremb3Le. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Tenebrse  are  repeated  fo£  the  third  and.  last  time,  to 
the  same  vain  and  irrey^rent  auditory.     At  its  condusbn  I  went  into  St. 
Peter's,  where  the  Pope  soon  after  appears  to  adore  the  relics.     An 
immense^  crowd:  was  aasemUed*     Aftw  a  while  the  Guardia  Civica,  in 
thmhandflome  uniforms  of  bki^.  marchediup.the  nav^  forming  a  passage 
for  the,  court,  the  Swisa  Guard,,  and  the  Guardia  Nobile«     Last  of  alL 
appeared  Pius,  always  calm  and  benignant,  but  looking  excessively  heated, 
and  fatigued.     When  he  hadj»aoh^  the  firont  of  the  Confessional  (the 
tomb  of  the  A^K^ties  before  the  altar),  he  kn^t  at  a.  desk  prepared. for' 
him;  then,  takmg  in  his  hand  a  printed  form  of  prayer,  the  relics  were 
exposed  from  the  gallery  over  the  statue  of  San  V^nica,  illuminated  for 
the  occasion.    When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  Holy  Fadier  rose, 
drew  off  his  spectacles,  put  them  in  the  pocket  of  hisvsuperb  vestment,^ 
and  retired,  followed  l^  his.sumptuons  court, .gEttering  with  crimson*and 
gold.    This  ceremony  did  not  impress ^me  at  all. . 

Saturday. — To-day  I  went  with  Hi to  the  Lateraa.     He  was,  as* 

usual,  instructive  and.  entertuaing,  aiidleag9r  to  explain  the  devout  sig- 
nificance of  all  <we  aam    He  expliuned  to.  me  diat  the  serviees  of  this  day, ' 
commemorating  die  resurrection,,  are  anticipated,  so  as:  not  to  J)e  cdebrated  ^ 
att  nadnight,  a»  was  the.  custom  in  die  primitive  Church*     ^*  The.wfade . 
s«nc^'''8aBdJie^><iBtiUtSBpposeetth0:tiasbaftibei^  A^^uiDe,;Q(r 
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^highiii  «tiipwiw  admit;'  wIM  m-f^pfekp  [»M^  Awdlir 

^wy  jmd  tjpiflil  fonna  mort  fragnnfe  and  «bA?i 
.^jnvttj*  MgDifioMiod  of  our  wiwbhopmi  wmmmmnmk 
vbfDoifteiy  only  pi«Mnr8simfierfMtne(»dip  to  ilia iiill-H^ 
dt^^jforth,  the  pn^EiMiod  iny«ticMBi  cf  th»  £m^  to;i  HiliiuJiit  tfllili 
wd  victorioM  Borne,  each  and  all  lecallad  hgr  mi^  oCtki.'nrtuhiUMii 
4«tion8  of  the  Catholic  ritual;  for  the  ChBrolt  .ttha .<hiaiiaam»ijdMl^ 
ahaorba  all  other  light— -m  appropriatiiig^ those  troths  hm^wmmBMkmfHm 
to  (he  loftiest  and  holiest  parposea."  I  need  not  «dd,  that  &*^U4rs; 
devout  Catholic.  ■  **  •^-'  "'' 

In  die  mean  time  we  arriyed  at  the  Lafcsnn,  when  an  i 
bar  of  white-robed  young  priests  were  assembled  rooad  ll 
tUs  being  the  di^  when  all  the  clergy  are  expected  toi 

i%Uos  of  St.  Paul  are  also  exposed.     H ,  howew 

ta.the  old  Baptisteiy,  near  the  Basilica,  in  otder  to  : 
wjtaesnng  the  christening.  This  circular  baildinK ' 
ipe  densely  thronged,  the  spectators  being  arranged  on  snadaMfesa 
tfif  oantral  portion,  octagonal  in  ferm,  and  siq^orted  \Mr-teHAfefilbiBy ' 
i^pera  the  luge  alabaster  ^ase  stands,  used  as  a  fimt  by  CiartiBlias^atMlv 
19  which  Biennis  sud  to  have  bathed  before  assnnnng  kaigifaftaBdc  -Hi# 
bipat  was  so  intense  it  required  some  reseluiion  to  kaep  aipf  psrta*  At 
l^at  the  procession  appeared,  preceded  by  ineena^bearsBS  anrit  T 
then  came  the  officiating  cardinal,  in  splendid  vestments,  aad,  ( 
fa^p,  the  two  candidates  iat  baptism — one  a  Jew,  oat  ^  \  ~ 
a  sullen,  morose  sinner,  who  looked  capable  of  trrmfftliffg' 
sacrilege  for  the  value  of  a  scudo ;  the  other  a  yonng  negro  girl,  as  I 
ebony,  her  bare  woolly  head  of  cropped  hair  giving  her,  but  for  her  white 
drapexy,  much  the  appearance  of  a  bo^r.  There  was  something  gentle 
and  devout  in  her  countenance  and  bearing,  siagakriy  aoatrailiBg-^liHi 
the  stolid  inseusilnlity  of  her  eompanioo,  who  stated  ronnd  pMlMaBBik 

Ey  with  audacious  eyes,  in  a  most  nnedifying  maanar.  •  Maak  mktt&Iki"- 
been  excited  by  the  negro  girl,  who  was  broagfat  as  a  afema^Mm 
Africa  to  Leghorn,  where,  becoming  a  Christian,  she  eaoaped^makBM#i<: 
psietors,  and  was  redeemed  by  that  excellent  fraternity  tbe  iIMUtanaai^^' 
ever  on  the  watch  at  these  sei^Knts  to  heb  and  protect  tte  waadeiai^^lka' 
oe^ian,  and  the  slave.     Mr.  D — d — tii,  the  anee  elpqaenl  La|[A|to*i 
preAcher,  who  has  now  become  so  aealous  a  eoovevti  and  MtfoH' 
I^eanni— her  queenly  beanty  giving  her  all  die  appeofaaee  of  ad%anld 
yoong  Boman  matron— were  the  sponsors.     The ^^^'^^fc^l  aad  Ae. ddnli^- 
grouped  themselves  very  pictnresqndy  ronnd  the  oentml  vaM^  and  Iks  • 
ceremony  began.    Water  was  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  two  aaopinrMat  1 
by  one  it  was  received  with  snlkn  indiffiarence^  by  tfie  odMV  wnk  a 
devotional  fervour.    Her  black  head  was  reverently  bowed  iOr  earaiH ' 
myer,  andshe  looked  so  deeply  affiMsted  by  the  conffiet  of  ematiDna^  tfcfct 
I  ftared  every  moment  she  would  fidnU 

.:  A#  loon  as  the  rite  at  the  Baptistery  was  condodad,  H«-^«^»  whakai 
bettn  quite  touched  at  the  earnest  piety  oC  the  poor  negroAiri^  hnnisd 
me  off  withoot  the  loss  of  a  moment  to  St  Petet^s.  Oernoe  wai  ptoi 
ceeding  in  the  choir  when  we  entered,  the  altar  was  bang  mA  a  hMt 
Y93»  tSa  I0W9  Ingahriooa  ohanting  tellii^  of  BKmramg  aad  daanhtioa^  tfca  ■ 


#MHitto^%iUm 


^Afth  \Mim  MikM\  •  II  nAiii    111  I  I'll      %  Jl 


What  a  raptunras  huxst  it  was  no  wofds  can  tell ;  notimig-wMi  iMamt 
HMte  JlDpinwIb  l■Mr^ii%M<4Mi^  aM4irai^NMMirgtfi«  •ftdttrmte^'lMbb  •  /jf^' 

■^J  iiiiMftfiyhi>iH  fciaiinilriirc"      -       •    •  .^  .T^F-r^ 

HiinMhilpiaiii»miiiiryt 


yiii|!|ta^iMi«iai»^^ 


tkeiwMlta 


oUOk  fkmA  l^pailii^  liiilM  itlaailgLl  lli»>  tlaaliiijl  ^tkammi 
nfiiiliilifc  ihiA  JHrtiaiMfiiaiit  tbttii  of  aarth 
tiatd*tw«lb8iig^fi 


bandft 


iJSKrft  aid  (fear, 

to  ii»  odMr,  -wislMig  tlicfui  ft3 

ImfaMb  tfio  offimting  mMkaJb 

'  agi  it^^g^a  to  die'  eaatns  faid| 

vppeaHttica,  tad  wara  iiaa<M^ 

t%iiami><llia|iaiani  aat  liti  AaUs^tf^diBM  ^tka  faat^BaflONa,  wfaMiq 
thiinjiiiiitM—  a<toiair»Mfe^%'^»M^»'4*»  ^f  gaoataagy  aiid  aeaia^ 
bo^^JoiMBir^flNMa^^AtHi}  hiM  ia  Wnd/K Au  w  of  jnUiaa  ma  (qft' 
aaan^Alfr  ^Ae  ^Haw^aiii  tiba>JriHiiNa  arava nb^  wcavared^^^ liie  aoaltv) 
viitflaiijfyaJbhJMi'thaijyiMi  iaxipif  Ikrfn^  the  OonfiwMiialiiiem  agaiiii 
lighiit;»iteiMnl  liJ  win  wiiT  iatbe^iii^Batta,  arasketry  loundad,  iiu]aSKy{ 
iaaHc(aMfiaiiniiti»giAyi:a#i  hhni  in^taBfar-  tlw  bdhr  faafe^^an>fa  'joycwiBi 
pfa^fcy>tiig/aliaMya^'^^^ad  W|no,rth6rT4iaa«Bd  jeu^  wtea^'Aflt^  mm)^ 
''#uMnuaMAaDl^ilol{day9R(«id7Si^  8tii/fittiiatatrCli«aiil  aa^Mrl 
rMbint nhriMritrinmrttrr'^rTT  e^i^  b£od  >l:>.  1 1  t.H  U'0/i<A  knoi^oYdB 
itti^iiwtt«ii?ii«^iBiitflri^  «e»ViaM  4^  v^elfe^nfaH^^'MA^teVQtia 
founded  by  that  most  holy  man  Sail^fiOi^^NaridAir^thaaa  XfUMiwidloi 
diaufe0lbr%¥a^l-ttvWbrfaK«f  tka  iiiAi^fitfefdtdMcadad^il^^^ 
dWigiA|hft)ljrijr«^^  4mM 

Hohf  1C«ek£iiiAeda*ffiian»au«TMM^  ml  ari^  JM^ahaA  lap 

%^limkm^  liar^  iiarfcof  lUkiblwft^ 

^ay. — ^VOI*.  CIV.  NO,  CCCCJXVL  2  o 
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iDostrioiif  of  either  sex  in  Rome,  aseemUe  here^  wash  the  plgriim^feei^ 
and  afterwards  attend  on  them  at  sniper. 

We  asewoded  an  intenumable  staircase  on  the  women's  aide  of  the 
building,  situated  in  one  of  the  closest  of  the  network  of  nanow  stwsto 
in  the  neighboiuhood  of  the  Tiher,  near  the  Famese  Rilace.  On  enter- 
ing the  smte  of  apartments  devoted  to  the  pilgrims,  light  and  lift^  bostls 
and  actiyitj  hurst  upon  ns;  many  fismale  jnlgrims,  pale,  dustjv  and 
&t]gaed,  were  seated  on  forms,  or  leant  against  the  walls^  staring  in* 
quiringly  at  the  novel  scene.  They  were  generally  of  the  very  WHunsk 
class,  but  looked  neat  aikl  clean,  habited  in  the  romantic  medievau  drsas 
withwhidi  ballads  and  legends  invest  all  pilgrims:  the  dark  gieyor 
Uack  robe,  the  large  cape  sprinkled  with  cockleshells,  the  broad-hrimmed 
hat  of  straw  or  felt,  sandaled  shoes,  with  a  gourd  hy  their  side,  and  a  long 
staff  beside  them.  There  is  something  positively  poetical  ab&at  a  dress 
that  awakens  so  many  romantic  associations.  Many  viators  were  present^ 
passing  from  room  to  room,  while  the  nsterhood  of  the  convent  attaded 
to  the  female  division  of  the  confraternity  in  their  dresses  of  grey  serge 
and  white  cowls,  glided  ahout,  contrasting  well  with  the  noble  ladles^ 
members  of  the  institution,  in  curious  costumes  of  red  and  Uael^  qwite  as 
strange  and  medieval-looking  as  the  pilgrims  themselves.  What  lovely 
fiices  1  saw,  what  aristocratic  features,  brilliant  eyes,  and  classical  heads ; 
the  digpiified  bearine^  of  consdous  rank  and  beauty  toned  down  for  the 
occasion,  but  still  innerent  in  the  noble  damsels  who  passed  to  and  fro  on 
their  mission  of  charity,  speaking  kind  words  to  the  way-weary  pilgrim. 

After  a  time  a  great  crowd  of  visitors  had  collected  in  a  long  gaOenr, 
where  behind  a  ra^ed-in  space,  on  either  side,  the  tables  were  iqnmd  m 
supper.  Here  we  waited  until  the  press  would  allow  of  our  descending 
to  tne  apartment  where  the  feet  were  washed.  An  old  lady,  the  Countess 
Marescalchi,  emerged  from  the  crowd,  leading  forward  her  niece,  a  lovely 

girl,  affianced  to  the  wealthy  Marchese  D y  whom  I  had  observed 

continually  dancing  and  talking  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  ''My 
niece,"  said  the  countess  to  my  friend  Madame  Lezzani,  who,  habited  in 
the  lay  costume,  stood  near,  "  vuol  far  qualche  opera  di  misericordia 
(she  wishes  to  perform  some  work  of  charity) ;  may  she  assist  ?*  To 
which  Madame  Lezzani  assenting,  the  beautiful  girl,  smiling  and  bluslmig, 
was  arrayed  in  the  prescribed  dress  of  black,  with  great  red  sleeves  and 
apron,  and  led  away  below  to  wash  dirty  feet,  as  happy  as  a  queen. 
Afker  a  due  proportion  of  scuffling,  crushing,  and  pushing  (for  many 
EngpKsh  were  present),  we  also  descended. 

In  the  lower  room  sat  between  fifty  or  sixty  most  miserable-looHi^ 
pilgrims;  seated  on  high  forms  round  the  walls,  they  really  looked  in  the 
kst  stage  of  dust — ^their  feet,  their  legs  begrimed  with  travel-stains.  To 
my  thinking,  these  appeared  ten  times  more  wretched  than  those  I  had 
seen  above,  but  it  might  be  the  strong,  light  thrown  on  them  from  tlie 
kmps  above  bringing  out  all  their  soils  in  high  relief.  Their  feet — ^but  I 
vrill  spare  your  feelings  by  not  farther  mentioning  tfiem — crested  on  tie 
edges  of  wooden  tubs  of  hot  water  placed  below  each,  their  stockings,  or 
shoes,  or  sandals  were  laid  beside  them,  the  noble  ladies  knelt  by  the  tubs 
on  the  bare  brick-floor,  their  white  arms  uncovered,  their  beauteous  heads 
bowed  down  waiting  the  signal  to  begin.  When  afl  was  ready,  a  caicBnal 
in  full  dress  appetured,  and  standmg  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  read  a 
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Iiatin  prayer*  While  he  read,  the  washing  began,  and  sure  such  rubbing 
and  scnibimig  and  eager  ansety  to  labour  right  hard  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  was  never  seen.  I  passed  round  and  saw  them  workiz^  with  right 
good' will,  their  white  hands  and  arms  dabbling  in  the  dirty  water,  and 
contrasting  very  strangely  with  the  sunburnt  skin  of  the  poor  women, 
who  seemed,  on  the  whole,  quite  shocked;  others,  however,  looking  on  it 
in  its  proper  light  as  an  act  of  devotion,  repeated  prayers  and  coronas; 
some  endeavoured  to  as^^  and  were  not  permitted  by  the  pretty 
ladies,  who  would  do  all  themselves;  and  some  sat  staring  stolidly,  ovcff^ 
come  with  astonishment  at  all  they  saw.  There  was  the  BosigUosi,  the 
haughtiest  princess  in  Rome,  hard  at  work,  a  little  coronet  of  g(dd  just 
visible  in  her  eoal«black  hair ;  and  the  Marehesa  C-  ■  ■,  ^  most  zeabw 
of  English  converts;  and  the  sweet  bride-elect  whom  I  had  seen  above  so 
anxious  to  assist.  No  one  can  describe  the  grace  and  gentleness  with 
which  she  performed  her  revolting  duty :  whem  she  had  satisfied  her 
conscience  by  a  most  ^gorous  wash,  she  stooped  down,  kissed  the 
pilgrim's  feet,  drew  on  the  coarse  stockings  and  the  clumsy  dirty  shoes, 
and  then  rose,  the  poor  contadina,  evidently  quite  touched  by  her  great 
beauty  and  kindness,  invoking  an  audible  blessing  on  her.  *^  E  \m  vero 
angelo  di  belt^  ima  santa  di  Dio,"  added  the  woman,  loud  enough  iax 
others  to  hear,  who  all  instantly  turned  their  heads,  making  the  gracious 
bride  blush  redder  than  roses.  Oh,  weU  be  it  with  thee  th<ui  fair  bride  in 
coming  years,  and  may  the  blessing  invoked  on  thy  young  bead  by  the 
poor  pilgrim  be  chronicled  in  the  courts  of  heaven ! 

I  can  give  no  account  of  the  service  on  Easter  Sunday,  for  I  was  too 
unwell  to  attend  the  high  mass  at  St  Peter's.  Truth  to  tell,  I  am  glad 
of  the  excuse,  for  I  hate  to  describe  what  everybody  has  seen.  Instead,  I 
will  note  down  two  anecdotes,  one  ancient  and  classical,  the  other  modcra 
and  gossiping. 

In  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  near  the  church  of  San  Vitale,  a  treasure 
was  found  in  the  vineyard  of  a  certain  Signore  Orazio  Muti  by  his  vig- 
narolo)  or  head  labourer,  consisting  of  a  great  quantity  of  gold  pieces  and 
many  valuable  jewels ;  the  vignarolo's  honesty  not  being  proof  against 
such  a  temptation,  he  decamped  with  the  treasure.  Signore  Orazio^ 
going  to  bus  vineyard  and  not  finding  his  man,  looked  everywhere  for 
him.  The  man  he  could  not  find,  for  no  man  was  there,  but  he  found 
what  much  surprised  him:  an  open  hole,  copper  vessels,  and  shivered  urns 
of  antique  woKmanship.  Guessing  what  had  occurred,  he  caused  further 
search  to  be  made,  and  came  on  more  gold  coin;  so,  being  fully  convinced 
of  the  fraud  practised  on  him,  he  gave  notice  to  all  the  bankers  and  gold*- 
smiths  of  Rome,  that  any  one  coming  with  ancient  coin  to  change, 
or  jewels  to  sell,  should  be  arrested.  It  happened  at  this  time  that 
Michael  Angelo,  then  residing  in  Rome,  sent  a  servant  of  his,  called 
UrUno  (a  great  favourite,  and  almost  a  companion  of  the  great  maestro, 
mentioned  in  his  U&^by  Vasari,  who,  however,  gossip  as  he  is,  does  not 
give  us  this  adventure),  to  change  some  money  little  in  use  at  that  time. 
The  banker  seeing  the  coin,  and  recollecting  the  late  occurrenoe,  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  but  ^at  he  had  caught  the  tlue^  and  Urbino,  to 
his  uncommon  surprise,  was  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was  examined  as  to 
the  money,  he  replied,  "  That  be  had  had  it  from  his  master,  Michael 
Angelo."     The  judge,   a  man  of  uncompromising  resolution,  at  once 
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ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Thiq m$ dp^  ?^?P(W?£, 
fhM  tmAgn&d  io  •  f^.  When  be:w«s  prQ4jl^jp^,^f]:J^ 
wat  tslred  In  iMuiiarhfi  replied:  ../' 

«< Mioliael  Ang«k>  BttonarottL"  ..  ^ 

'  "Fromwljatcoimtry?'* 

<<  Floieiiee«" 

"  Do  jou  know  Signore  Muti  (dumb)?** 

"  How  would  you  have  me  know  the  Muth  if  I  do  13 ot  eveii  tnaW 
those  who  can  to^fc  r*  replied  the  pamter,  m  a  very  ill  humour. 

'  In  ^  mcfanikne,'  certain  oardinab^  having  heard  of  the  afikir,  sent  m 
iHWto^'to  the  jadge  to  wim  hia  immediate  liberation.  But  the  jut^ge, 
iMioYigV  foHM  to  obey»  retained  poor  Urbmo  soma  ^js  longer  m 
ptfisotw^ '  As  to  Mots  he  heard,  after  a  wliUc^  that  his  vignarolo  had  been 
ffe«ib  ii  'V«taiee;;  ad  he  set  off  straight  to  that  eityi  where  he  fo\aid  that 
lui"wilv  servant  had  presented  the  medals  ^nd  tlie  jewels  to  the  council j 
iMlo^  iA'retuiti,'  had » made  him  a  citbcn,  with  au  ampb  allowance ;  m^j 
slhhdugb'Miftijpx^ved  hia  prior  right,  aud  instituted  a  suit,  the  Si^aork 
1^^  uietkeeauKi,  and  only  paid  his  expenses  back  to  KDme. 
'♦'iyiafly  Gerentilyt  who,  some  said  (Mrs,  Grundy  especial ly),  had  enjoyed 
het^tf  iti  Her  day,- when  she  was  old  and  frail  &&L  up  her  een^  In  th^ 
titmisi  Cteyv  where  she  lived  like  a  r^a!  princess.  By  some  charice  she 
h!ttlM  ■t'he  maen^oent  Barberini  Palace,  the  plaoe  vrh^re  the  lovely 
iHienci  Uvea  endirined  in  the  picture-gallery.  How,  or  whjj  or  where- 
AMPe',  diose  haughty  magnates  oon descended  to  let  their  r^t  ancestral 
^4ha^,  i  cannot  tell;  bat  certain  it  li  Uiey  did  so^  and  that  for  m^j 
yMhi  'her  hidyslup  Uved  there  like  a  lairy  quecu.  ^e  was  of  exf 
tnnnely  diminutive  stature.  She  gave  dinners  to  art^bts,  who  ccn- 
tftewconded  gentoally  to  patronifie  her^  in  consideration  of  the  graiid 
bbnqoBfeB  they  enjoyed  in  the  old  feudal  hall§;  fihe  had  many  gentlemen 
frtends,  but  no  ^female  Okies;  $hiQ  had  a  suite  of  attendants,  gervan^ 
inaestri  di  oasa,  pi^es,  woineii^^inQiij  and  boys — Hke  an  Eastern  Be^um; 
$nd  she  iiad  also  a  seofidtora^-i-aj^mhle  sweeper  of  those  ^il({ed  s^^obbs, 
a  common  Italian  canaglia,  who  seemed  to  have  as  much  connexion  wit^i 
lad  bd^satmed  and 'be-jd welled  little  mistress  as  I  with  Hercules.  Kever^ 
aield8S,'«trai^  ikingB  dio;.happ^,  aii4,it.,^j0n  tjittg^^H^Qtfss  and  the 

wopatw^thatofy  j^,,,,  .o;.h..t/^  o;:J,;o.:..    . 

^  *  one  was  given  topttK:  having  omametot^  bronze^,  p^nji^os,  anbtjuitM^; 
vHicles  generally  o£' ^' bigotry  aad  virtue"  ^h  wlucii  the  sumptudife 
^MarttIlmltll  were  adorned.  Well,  aU  at  on*:e,  one  tkiiig  ^v^s  lost,  and  th^ 
VtebAerfj^widj-whatwaa  worsen  tliethin^qeverturut'd  up^  but  had  fairly 
'^ikHfi^'off  fllid vanished.  My  lady  th^ ate ncd  the  ;ii)aestro  dl  casa  &&\ 
tf'ttoflr<i(ierwerejKOt  reproduced  she  would  sweep  herj>alaee  of 'a]r)|^ 
■d66ae8tlet^aihileali;  lis  4he  b^montatia  jswei^ps  ther  liytingj  leaves  in  atitui^n* 
ni"*1Stf«-t^eoeilBnaa|^  taid  the  mftn,  *^you  we  not  th«  ojdy^uiiferer;^© 
^o^lMi^  b*eir«>hbedfVf  dothes  and  of  vinous  tbia^^'**^,  ^^^^^^'^^  f  J 

iBt^U^tmi^^M^iOmiaintk,  signo^ra,  we  all  suspect  RQe^^**'  f^';'*'*  ^^ 
Who  was  RoccoP-rfihe  -great  little  lady  had  iieTerheai;^"'*t^e^ts^4?&e^^ 
^MsdjfMPtAsdiistofdttettdaiiti.  Rooco  ivas  the  humble  sivecper  of  the  marlHe 
4d(^%f AnAlhinptpaUKti :    Q^.  ■•  course,,  he  ii^^  .  i  nfttoi^g  %lP^  ^  ^^  missed : 
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ad  he  went ;  miiadi^  in  her  satin  boudoir,  never 

dames  are,  in  dainty  lace  and  fine  Hnen<^-^«it^^  waking  nic^ 

in  a  half  dreamy  state  of  conscious  uncoii^^d0li«^  <YHi|n/fiUeiibeald  "the 

handle  of  her  door  turn.     In  a  moment  she  wad( ;fii4;thig  ;B{(viiiiih^  "  A 

figure  entered,  bearing;  a  light — ^bearingj  too,  somethings  besides,  gleaming- 
^^highand.  .  '      '     '■■■''■-  ■;■     ■^■'■'-   '•■'■.'.   ,:  .^..'.. 

"^Who*s  t^ete?"  screamed  my  lady i^  ^^o'  ^^^'^  *'*^V  himw  v#cH -* 
^^.  "Eocco,**  replied  4  hollow  Toicd      ^    '^^  fi-iuf.,,.-,  "^  Mn>  -,-  ...|  -     :^  i^ 
.'^jfii  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  across  Wr  mind  i  Roeeo,  the  scopatore, 
^^  there,  come  to  have  his  vendHta;  he  had  penetrated  mta  the  interior 
of  the  palace  he  kiiew  so  well,  and  was  going  to  murder  her!     How»  tli^ 
little  lady  was  not  wanliiig  in  spin fc— she  was  no  cowa^ — so^  when  sh^ 
i^eard  tnis  omiaoue  anawfr,  she  first  seized  the  bell^rope   beside  hei'^ 
^nd  then  darted   out  of  bed  towards  a  door  opening  into  ^  oorridcit 
opposite*     As   she   rushed   out,   Roceo  bounded  After  her*  stid,  with 
murderous  baste,  clutched  her  by  the  night'Clothea  in  the  passage*    Find- 
ing- herself  within  his  gripe,  she  flung  herself  against  him  Eke  a  cal^  t<> 
protect  the  most  vuhieraWe  part  of  her  person,  where  a  blow  would fhiivs 
been  certam  death ;  she  clung  to  him  with  the  agonised  hold  of  tetrifiQJ 
despaiTj  incorporating,  so   to  say,  herself  on  him,     A  death" atmggjf 
ensued^the  wiry  little  counteas  and  the  strong  scwpatore.     The  iighl 
which  he  held  was  extinguished,  but,  ere  it  fell,  the  weapon  he  h^td 
ejleamed,  and  she  saw  it — a  moment  more,  and  she  felt  it  ploughiiig 
Hie  ^kin  in  the  back  of  her  neck,  blow  after  blow,  quick  as  they  con  Id 
t|^il.    The  more  he  stabbed  (and  many  wounds  wore  inEioted)  the  tighten 
fihe  clung  to  him  J  for  she  knew  he  would  murder  her  if  he  could.    As  thay 
struggled  she  fell  against  a  table,  and  he  lost  his  hold;  at  the  sau;|^ 
moment  the  steward — wlio  had  heard  the  bell  ringj  but  had  stopped  t^ 
jput  on  his  clothes ^ — appeared  with  a  light.     Rocco  ruslied  back  by  t)ie 
Vay  he  had  come^  too  quickly  to  be  cftughtj  i>nd  the  poor  little  countess 
l^as  picked  up  deluged  in  h1ood>  and  withf twa<irf berteeth  (perhaps  they 
were  false  J  cAi  fo  ^a?)  knocked  out.'     '    ^i^-v   /iji  . 
.^  By  earliest  dawn  iytformation  was  giveii  t^  the  police;  an  immeuae 
setisation  was  excited.     A  peeress  to  be  atabbed  in  her  own  palace^ — ^im 
her  bedroom — to  be  dead,  or  dying — the  assassin  to  have  escaped ! -Tr- 
ail this  was  treincndouajevet^  engine- was  set  to  work  to  discover 
Hocco;    every    hole   of  the   El^rnal   City — and   the   holea   where   the 
\y retched  and  the  criminal  congregate  in  squalid  poverty  were  many  aud 
orrible^ — were  ransacked.     At  lAst,  poor  devil  Rocco  was  unearthed  and 
ut  in  prison  j  further,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
|jre.     TlJe  man  had  the  pfesamption  to  send  to  the  countess  for  money 
"while  she  lay  in  hec  bed  healiiig  of  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted*    Apd 
she  actually  gave  him  money.     Yes,  the  naughty  little  countess,, whom 
ladies  were  too  virttrous  to  visit,  sent  the  assassin  money  to  cheer  his 
weary  hours  in  the  Igathsome  pnsoTi*    Blessings  on  her  kind  heart  I    Poor 
-^Rocco  neyef  went  to  the  galleys ;  he  died  in  prisoUj  aod  with  bis  last 
J»xeath  begged  the  pardon  of  bis  generous  mistress. 
\  ]   She  soon  got  th^  better  of  her  wounds,  which  were  but  £eih<cutf,  and 
lived  to  tell  the  story  of  "Act  own  murdat/'  m  Bh«  cidted  ttii  a*  she  sit 
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heading  ber  amply-loaded  board.  She  told  it  well,  and  it  was  esteemed 
a  good  anecdote.  Now  she  is  dead,  Ae  little  eotmteas^  and  aH  that 
remaiiis  of  her  are  a  pair  of  tiny  feet  sculptured  in  maible,  a  monmnent 
of  Tanite,  in  the  comer  of  a  certain  studio  under  the  diadow  of  the  pahce 
where  she  flourished.  But  there  is  a  register  in  the  good  angeFs  hock 
that  shall  not  be  foivotten  in  that  solemn  day  of  re<^niog^,  when  the 
humble  scopatore  and  the  dainty  oountess  shall  stand  together  before  ibe 
Great  Judge.  The  register  written  in  that  book  shall  cover  a  multitade 
of  sins,  and  poor  Rocco's  dying  blessing  shall  witness  loudly  in  li«p  &vour 
— the  poor,  vain,  naughty  little  countess  with  the  noble  for^ving  soul ! 

Delight^l  as  is  the  climate  of  Rome,  its  very  mildness  renders  it  s^  ex- 
ceedingly enervating  and  exhausting,  that  after  a  residence  of  six  or  seven 
months  tne  debilitated  constitution  requires  a  change.  But  the  question  is 
where  to  go  ?  A  query  not  so  easily  answered.  Peniaps  no  large  city  in  tiie 
world  was  ever  more  in  want  of  suburban  resources — a  want  arising  {rom 
the  vast  extent  of  the  desolate  Campagna,  clasping  the  city  on  all  sides  witit 
an  arid  girdle,  where  not  a  house  is  seen,  neither  man  nor  beast  thriving  cii 
that  unwholesome  soil,  with  its  deadly  night  exhalations,  so  pernicious  in 
summer  as  to  drive  the  very  cattle  from  theb  pastures.  One  must  joomcjr 
sixteen  long  miles  to  Albano,  or  L'Aricia,  or  Frascati,  before  anydmig  m 
the  shape  of  summer  quarters  appears.  What  weary  pilgrimages  I  mm! 
what  horrible  dens  (all  the  property  of  princes)  did  Ibehcrfd!  It  was 
positively  sickening  to  walk  through  them.  Each  time  I  returned  home 
more  and  more  disgusted.  At  last  we  heard  of  quite  unexceptiondble 
apartments  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  which  we  fixed  upon  at  once.  The  Eoeea» 
seen  distinctiy  from  Rome  to  the  right  of  Frascati,  is  a  regular  ei^le's  nest» 
perched  on  the  highest  range  of  the  Alban  Hills,  forming  so  characteristfe 
a  feature  in  every  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna ;  the  smmnit  af  Moots 
Cavi,  crowned  by  its  white  convent,  alone  rises  above  it.  At  a  distance 
the  plaoe  looks  unattainable,  except  by  an  aerial  railway,  or  a  baHoon ;  hut 
we  shall  see.  The  air  is  the  purest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  it  is 
close  to  the  Alban  Lake,  and  the  sea  breezes  come  sweeping  Ofer  t(s 
woods  with  a  delicious  coolness.     Nous  verrons. 

We  have  reached  our  vileg^atura,  and  arc But  I  mtwt  tdl  AingS 

in  order.  At  four  o'clock  we  ordered  the  carriage,  our  luggage  hseving 
preceded  us  in  a  most  primitive  cart  drawn  by  two  great  oxen.  As  I 
descended  the  steep  stairs  leading  from  our  rooms,  al  secondOy  to  Ae 
street — those  regular  Roman  stairs,  filthy  and  abominable  in  qpits  of 
remonstrances — and  looked  into  the  recesses  of  the  interior  cortiie  (a 
plaee  which,  in  London,  would  infaUibly  be  pounced  on  by  the  samtaiy 
commissioners  by  reason  of  its  varied  and  most  potent  -smelb),  I  rmStj 
felt  quite  senthnental,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  turning  my  baekon 
wonderful  Rome  even 'for  a  temporary  absence.  But  tiiis  weakness 
yielded  to  the  anticipations  of  the  rural  beauty  and  historic  recolleetinns 
in  store  for  me  on  the  Alban  Hills ;  so,  wafting  an  adieu  to  tiM  8tatd|f 
Findan  Hifl,  and  giving  a  salute  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  te 
Coliseum,  we  passed  out  by  tiie  Lateran  Gate.  The  Campagna  pafled, 
we  monnt  the  k>wer  spurs  of  the  Alban  Hills,  towards  Chrotta  Ferrata.  A 
fair  and  pleasant^  scene  <^>ens,  cultivation  reappears,  th^w  are  «£?• 
grounds  bearing  rich  promise  of  fruit,  and  great  vineyairds  alc^Mw  down 
on  the  sunny  mde  of  the  valleys  towards  gushing  streamlets.    '&enii 
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Kb.  oUl  niined  tower  high  on  a  swelling  mooncli  and  abore,  almost  per^ 
pesdieulary  are  the  hills  whither  we  are  jouraeying,  shooting  straight  vp 
into  ^  blue  sky,  mildly  mellowed  by  the  approadi  of  erenxng.  Now 
w«  are  at  Grotta  Feirata,  a  small  Tillage  clustering  filially  roand  an 
immense  castdlated  monastery,  a  feudal  pile  that  fi:owns  down  oyer  a 
turfy  meadow,  broken  by  noble  avenues  of  ancient  elms  stzetchiag  £roBL 
its  solid  portaL  Witlun  that  monastery  are  Dominichino's  g^orions 
frescoes ;  but — pazlenza,  not  a  word  of  description — we  must  reach  the 
BoGClL  The  poor  horses,  hot  and  weaiy,  rest  for  a  moment  before  the 
Osleila,  a  locality  where  fleas  abound,  and  sakune  would  be  dressed 
swimming  in  oil^deas  which  alarm  us  so  much  we  do  not  descend ;  so 
an  old  man  comes  hobbling  out  with  a  wicker  bottle  in  his  hand,  and 
asks  <'  If  1^  Eooellenaas  will  not  drink?"  <'  No,  they  wonV  So  off 
he  limps,  wishing  us  a  ^^  buon  viaggio"  with  as  much  earnest  unction  as 
if  we  were  bound  for  the  moon  on  Ast(^'s  Hippogiifo.  The  horses 
having  recovered  their  wind,  we  proceed,  plunging  into  cavernous  lanes, 
along  roads  broken  by  such  sheets  of  rock  t^y  must  have  lain  there 
since  the  days  that  Ascanius  founded  Alba.  But  if  the  roads  are  rougii^ 
how  lovely  is  the  matted  tangle  of  flowers  and  moss  on  the  high  bai^ 
the  clematis,  the  vine,  and  Uie  &ir  convolvulus,  wrea<^iing  every  stone 
and  branch  with  verdant  garlands !  How  delicious  is  the  air  sweetened 
with  the  mcMSt  ear&y  scent  of  abundant  nature  exhaling  her  richness ! 

This  road  is  interminable  ;  it  becomes  worse  and  worse,  and  we  seem 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  between  the  rocky  banks.  ^  If  we  should  meet 
anything^only  foncy  1"  No  sooner  are  the  words  out  of  our  mouthy 
than,  toning  a  sharp  angle,  a  pile  of  loaded  carts  appear,  bearing  down 
cm  us.  Now  what  is  to  be  done.  ^^  Have  the  graoe  to  stop,"  cries  our 
Jehu.  The  drivers  respond,  '<  Si,  d ;  sdl  is  welL  You  shall  pass.^ 
(The  Italians,  yrhea  not  provoked,  are  so  polite.)  And  after  unheard-(^ 
exertions  in  the  way  of  talking  and  screaming  (for  nothing  can  be  done 
here  without  an  immoderate  amount  of  palaver — and  if  the  Italians  don't 
whittle  like  the  'Americans,  they  talk  as  much),  the  oxen  and  the  carts 
are  dragged  to  one  side,  and  Jehu,  smadLing  his  whip,  proceeds.  When 
we  did  emerge  from  those  deep  lanes  we  found  ourselves  in  a  boundless 
forest  of  splendid  chesnuts — a  rare  old  wood— while  around  rose  lofty 
mountains  veiled  with  the  same  leafy  covering.  Evening  shed  around 
aoft  tints,  deepening  the  shadows,  and  dimming  the  vistas  through  those 
ancient  trees,  their  silvery  trunks  catching  t&e  hst  rays  of  the  departing 
sun,  setting  in  the  reddening  waves  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  But  of 
all  most  beautiful  was  the  broom,  which  formed  a  golden  underwood 
glorious  to  behold.  On  the  rising  hills,  in  the  wooded  chasms,  deep  in 
2ie  valleys,  waved  the  gilded  iSrubs,  farming  masses  of  colour  tha^ 
Uendmg  with  the  brig^  green,  was  daizliag  in  its  bmrnisfaed  splendour. 

A  steep  ascent  lay  before  us ;  a  little  opening  in  the  overarching 
booghs  disclosed  the  Rocca,  high  on  the  topmost  mountain-peak-^  grey 
n^^sterious  pile,  looking  down  despitefolly,  as  if  mookiuff  our  efibrts  to 
xeabh  it.  It  positively  looks  as  distant  as  it  did  from  l£e  Campagna. 
How  the  poor  hones  strive  to  pull  the  carriage  up  diat  endless  hilll 
And  so  uej  must,  for  already  die  stars  are  appearing,  and  the  dark 
Hood  glooms  aad  efeses  around  us  Hke  a  dreamy  visioii.  In  a  grotto 
beside  die  lead  a  litdedirine  has  been  raised  to  the  Madonna  i  diere  & 


most  walk'up  to  the  house — JE  coH  buona  notte  I  \  eea^qxa  assf  bnnotf 
r',,iMyiUB<movmt9'l^^^  freMjsiMi|Mw4limal9«kedt^^i 

.J!lbw4aiil.fBi^.^.#^^  er5aptittt)u9,^i^^M^aii^hifobfftUieU 
jA$(l^^i^%aaihtae^A   Nt^My^#mvecpel«awNid  inftil 

jIlMN^hftpC  Sklaih:  ^.  tbff ,  eaticeefe^g  ;Jiigh/.!ii0iiniiA[i  rfrtlatf  iiriitfiMeali 

ili».)firi(gdfH»t>of  \the  4^  ^(iim  f<9^  Mtl^v9edb«xQe|-,3fiiid>w»Qflfl^ 

tf^.il,,,iMbeV  tucii^N^  top^^  befimc  /tfiem,  v/^^i^?  wu^  ptig^fiMiiia 

W^opds,  fdesoripti<m9^^M^>4Q<buJ^«l^  jufltiee  t0T  tt^^ 

iJist&nc^'Wilh  th@  ocean  I  in  its  turn  dissolving  mto  t be  h^ardus*  J^* 
,fn#44b  Ta&  lay  tile  bDuadleM,  m«asuf^esi  Campagiia — a  soft  desert,  w^vmg^ 
FluadttUtiag,  billowy,  reeemng  every  iaipr^eaa  of  tbe  paisijog  cbuda,  now 
yi^k^nod  with  vaat  onasseB  of  abade^  lm&  huge  3o4tiug  thmm'^  waw 
i^Aax»eitig»  daisiiIiDgf  in  the  bcirmng  £UHsbiiie*— {m  earth/  ^nsua^  ohange&il 
fjitd  latful  as  its  prototype  the  se&.  There  were  the  yeliov^  eiHn-fieyfi, 
iJ^e  emefald  pastures,  the  wUdernefia  of  baireB  grass »  burnt  tip  ^nd  calh 
^Ijiiwd,  while  here  and  there  a  sombre  tomb,  a  riiuaed  tower,  or  <ioltmmed 
jfinlH  fonn  ail  ink  J  point.     BeyoDd>  raised  on  a  stiately  mouxtt^a-terraed, 

l*y  Kotiie — that  great  and  unutterable  *Sphyux-word  the  laat  judguiaat 
i^«il|r]id^dLiio&i)drHAi^  l^er^«e^ea  kgeodwyluUd^r'blizeisAI&bii;^ 

kt^^Hd^y  4»jg]j^i»ing|)ob)t^  rtt?eidmg  aooM.  6tAtd(yl^i9b(iik;?dooi4 

or  o\3fiSAkTrf^J9%^)^^^^^y^ 

^^n  iffhiWnioA-  sidcuii  iiftid  ±hfl  CDnnnrttinc JitaoJita.  ^ikrktmMl  Ki*  fJA-rfiAtiniMAift 
forest,  leading  the  eye  on  to  th^.jgpmoe^  thauHofltho  2SfiUxH^IB3H 
bwbfMre>tib#^7ii^l0,«94>4^P»«fit(^  t^Lys  of^  the^ ae^i]ig^(Sunf«yMrhk9ft  to 
,jKil|fr>rv.T^ib0^Ji^  a/,^^(i^ar  AtiAggifSx^rojaghfthi^ipUpli^ltv^^^ 
jmA  ^4l>diHigii)^/Eigh|t^rii^«^enH  1^ 

>^a|lia,irwl»a{»  i#ja^ee|«.  ikei^iotsffiDi  .Mii^^l0iQ^*3l^^  iidtkA(t»i»liiliiioii«8of 
^^i^ure,  beautiful  as  the  magic  4?aEtus  of.  Venuiu  -  Ob,  |be  heaVeody 
1[rjbre^£6«  that  came  waftiug  to  m«  from  iti  wavesi  freah  aad  ood  as  itbe 
Jbreathofmomiagl  Well  waa  it  with  mo  in:  thia; beauteous  soHtti^ 
£irh«re  all  satuxe — land  and  sea  and  air — 4afiGed  andn&joiced  beiojre  wa^ 
ijlympaiHsJiig  \fith  my  del ighL .  u      ,7      -tr    r         i      .  ,ri;:yw 

T.r  JNearer  at  land  lay  Grotta  Ferrata,  Mariaoi  and  Cae^ett^^  .domed iflbtf 
torientftldookiDg,  crefiting  the  topmost  headland  o£/ Ihfrv  tAJ^baD^irLslGi, 
.i^hos0  dark  fWalters  open  depp  below.  Bebind  me  tiprdsie  th(»"i3a«iKitftl 
[J^gbt^ol  Minifs  Cavi,  %  diadem  of*  ancient  trees  wavii^g  befotj©  ithe 
B^it&^QaTfnt  po  Its^iiminitj  while  lower  do^ii^  tm  (the  oppoaile  sidty^a 
,f||road.4efi|ft*  ouce.tiq  Latin  Valley,  rfpS; asunder  ttye  ik^h^  of  aniaiaot 
i95ipciil«p^j|^j^fe|J^?f^nd.v«rdaftt  i^ithiihegtofens  ©f  .EjBteoaJi.:  -Ai^I 


t$A(yt^^%)bil(^Wfi\SS^i&  th(^Khfia<^l«|gi^«^kte^Mi9  IlicI  

ooundl  ess  expanse !  .  .    , .  .  ir 

'  We  »re  sbm^whrnt  9^tled  t^  ^If^^n^w  hoitie,  which  English  readers 
Would  tihitik  passing'  fitrartige.  A'  g^reat  gaping  door  crpens  from  tfie 
btreet  (bi^  eaaugh  to  ai^ 5m mot] ate  s.  i^nrmge  and  six)  into  a  boiaiidl^s 
passage  or  hallj  a  cross  between  a  dungeon  and  a  cellar,  wbere  the  hor^s 
BtiiTidj  and  the  boys  enjoy  a  game  of  mora,  k?b,  dne^  ire^  iempre  I'istoa^, 
Stone  staiTBf  very  rarely  swept,  nsonnt  to  a  kittd  <rF  Bafeel  altitude  tm 
yariouB  storiei,  each  etory  being  considered  a  house,  and  treated  ^com- 
ingly,  hiving  its  door  and  bell.  On  the  first  piano  (st^)  sortte  Italf&tfs 
are  enjoying  the  vileggiatura,  dividing  their  time  betw^n  fileepihg  at>d 
eaiingj  the  iatte*  operation  being  announced  by  a  most  pbt^ttttt^ll'^f 
garlic;  their  windows  are  always  closed,  and  they  scarcely  ever  deseeirf, 
io  they  must  have  a  dead  lively  time  of  it.  Bat  I  forget,  something  df>^B 
occupy  a  portion,  at  feast,  of  the  natives*  A  eontessa^  brown  and  driW 
tip  as  a  walnnt- shell,  after  haviog  passed  a  life  of  ^fiVerft/n^^  and  rriide 
much  scandal  in  her  day,  has  become  a  widow*  aftd  now  reteives'  tlte 
tender  addrcsseff  of  a  certain  young  marohese  of  th#  Gnardia  Nobile-,  is 
poor  a*  Job,  and  as  eKferavagant  as  the  Prodigal,  When  his  pursefis  light, 
he  mounts  and  rides  to  viait  his  ancient  Phyllis,  who,  with  raptuttitts 
welocutuM,  g^iie04lilH>«dfiidt«f 'money  lui^^k  B6&^  ^ilnxf8^9^it«t> 
;diei^^iitkhighil|i!H4»i^«g«dnto^^I^  ka^g*  tfae  i^fiS^fiiridl^^iilb^ 
ikiiK>hsokbli^tmtildbiM^ift»  <i^^  ^fim^mklfs 

|M)blcksiwam^4iifili%J&iiT^ie^«0tiltti<«^  Jkim^tm^n^  i(^^r^^^  '^^ 
We  rusticate  above  in  rooms  une^di^tiii^^^if'dM^^obAtdfiMe^ 
«SKg&h^M(vi9  0^ep#iM^&k't^ift^^4?^^f4il^^'^«^^        Sil>b«%mes 
l^ete  is  imeat  ^far^ntw&if'Wiiii^dmi^'' 

.#ii8Qsoii*raiWtbto'Bgy^abfioA^po^  '>^  "o  -^V^  ^^^"  •§i!i[>.ns»i  ^tgATol 
f^  Besides  our  own  servitii  there  is  a  mixed  ETid  heterogeneous  crowd 
^wayg  loitering  about*  First  and  foremost  Maria,  a  stalwart  contaditta, 
isirith  the  fisesh  ruddy  look  erf  a  rustic  Hebe.  She  carries  aU  the  wat^r 
^sed  in  the  houm  in  a  great  brass  vessel  on  her  head,  and  carries  it  nohly 
(With  the  air  ank)  step  of  a  water-^nymph))  from  some  unknown  depths, 
where  the  stream  oOzes  from  the  rock,  np  those  long,  long  flightflibf 
stairs.  Marts  flaunts  about  in  a  red  handkerchief  floating  froui  her  head, 
her  hair  pkrced  by  a  sSver  arrow' — ^kmg,  and  sharp,  and  dangerous^-i^a 
weapon  slie  can  use,  too,  if  occasion  require,  fi>r  a  dark  devil  1  arks:  in 
i  Stana'sflashfig  eyes  s  round  her  neck  are  long  strings  of  eoralj  giving 
h^j  ^as  ©ofinectod  with  the  brass  vesael  and  the  water  gen^mily,  a  merml^d 
character*  On  ^ndays  and  festa  days  Mam  pnts  on  it  smart  rod  petfi- 
eoat,  with  green  ribboFns,  and  a  gorgeous  pair  of  piirple*  stays,  trimiw^d 
"with  a|m>{n3ion  of  white  lace  draped  about  r  she  has  gold  eflr-rings  andr'a 
:^«roa%  which  mea^  be  taken  off,  hut  the  coral,  I  beKe\%,  she  sleeps 'Ik* 
iThere  sae  dadc  stories  about  Maria;  otherwise  tl  kind,  g^trial  soul^'i^r 
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n&ij  withher  Bpaikling  smile  and  hetrty  <<  Stia  bent^  agnonu"  Sfarai 
Married  to  a  brate,  a  species  of  caodatorei  who  dindes  his  time  buCwuBH 
wmdmng  in  Ae  finest  and  drinkiiig  in  the  ^^acdo  di  Vino,  &om  wfaeeee 
it  was  ^*1bs  cistom  of  an  aftenKKm"  to  return  home  dead  dnink^  andt9 
beat  Mazia  dreadfully. 

Maria»  who  was  a  comeij  giri»  and  might  have  mamed  better  but  te 
an  tmhappy  hankerii^  after  this  unworthy  I^imrod^  bore  it  naeekly  lar 
some  time.  She  bore  his  blows  in  silence,  shedding  sad  and  bitter  tM9 
Ofer  her  blighted  Ioto— her  true  and  honest  love.  But  she  was  an  Ittfan; 
hut  feyer-blood  flowed  in  her  Teins,  and  desire  for  the  "▼eadatta"  httked 
iike  a  gloomy  spirit  at  her  heart-strings.  C<mtiiHied  ibeult  and  ill-afage 
were  out,  litUe  by  little,  her  love :  that  briUiant  orb,  which  irradiates  and 
giida  a  woman's  file,  set  to  rise  no  more,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  pttbby 
aigfat— eombre,  gloomy  nig^t — stole  over  her  spirit  She  would  have 
vengeance — ▼eneeanee  on  the  man  who  had  so  basely  iU-ueed  hex; 

The  opportunity  was  not  kmr  wanting.  Fer^nando  soon  ataggend 
faito  their  wretched  hovel  royuly  drunk,  and  flung  hims^  upon  the 
Buptial  coudi  {AngUcCy  tibe  only  bed  they  possessed).  Maria,  in  omineof 
sUenoe,  had  waited  his  return ;  she  rose,  and  taking  her  woridi^  ieipie-- 
sientB — needles  and  scissocs,  the  weapons  of  our  sex  bequeatibed  to  us  bj 
the  wise  Jiinerra — she  sat  down  beside  the  bed  on  which  lay  lapt  in  a 
bestial  sleep  her  debased  husband,  and  began  to  sew.  Tes,  to  ieW| 
•titching  the  two  sheets  firmly  and  securely  together:  her  band  did  not 
tremble,  but  there  was  a  deadly  look  in  ner  black  eyes  aU  the  wbik^ 
pregnant  of  eviL  She  sewed  until  Ferdinando  was  entirely  enciosed  as  ia 
a  net ;  then  she  rose-— the  eyes  flashing  a  still  darker  fiie-«-and  pro-> 
oeeded  to  a  certidn  comer  where  he  kept  his  guns,  and  stacks,  and  knives* 
Her  hand  fell  intuitiyely  on  a  big  stiletto  kmfe,  but  it  trembled  a  Mtda^ 
and  was  withdrawn :  she  paused,  then  firmly  clutched  the  largest  aad 
the  heayiest  bludgeon  there,  with  which  she  strode  oS  to  the  bed  wbere 
Inr  husband  lay  bound  firm  and  fut.  A  satanic  smile  eame  over  her 
feoe  as  she  raised  the  heavy  stick  and  dealt  him  a  portentous  bfewi 
aaodier  and  another  fell  from  that  indignant  womai^  dealt  wHh  the 
jn%ht  of  love,  and  rage,  and  vengeance,  and  a  heavy  sense  of  wvoag^ 
until  the  drunken  man,  suddenly  sobered  by  ^  pain,  vmtfaed  aad 
•wayed  in  agony,  as  he  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  His  piteoos  eriee 
and  groans  aronrad  the  neighbours,  who  eame  bursting  in;  tfaey  ahnink 
back  appalled  at  die  ghastly  sight,  fi)r  Maria,  wild  with  evU  paasifiM^ 
itood  hke  an  avenging  Fury  over  her  husband^  remorseless,  unseosBdi 
aiaddened.  She  was  seised  from  behind,  and  the  weapon  fbroed  fit>m  her 
grasp ; — recalled  to  hersdf,  she  swooned  away.  Her  husband,  when  esc* 
trieated  from  the  sheets,  was  all  but  dead ;  months  passed  ere  he  moth 
v«Kd,  a  oowed  and  humbled  man,  who  shrank  away  from  Maria  liha  a 
beaten  cur.  Poverty  fiarced  them  still  to  live  under  ihe  same  rorf,  bet 
thej  never  spdke.  When  we  came  a  year  had  passed,  and  Maria  looked 
jcmtl  and  h^ppy :  she  had  conquered ;  and  but  fi>r  a  eertain  iaA 
flashine  of  her  eye,  I  could  not  have  believed  so  dire  a  tale« 

We  nave  a  farm-yard  behind  the  villa — more  like  an  Ensiishoae  Aan 
any  I  have  seen  in  Italy-Hand  I  k)ve  it  for  the  sake  of  my  &r-off  hAm^ 
land.  There  are  sreat  stacks  ci  firewood,  and  poultry,  and  mdauoholy 
geese  wandering  flJbont  m  search  of  water,  wUeh  Oey  never  find,  and 
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lioraes  that  oome  down  from  the  woods  for  their  evening  feed,  and  dogv 
that  lie  all  day  asleep  in  the  sun.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  English,  foi» 
down  comes  quiet  Mmici!^,  the  serving-man,  towards  the  Ave  ISferia,  in 
die  pleasant  evening  tune,  fdUowed  b j  a  troop  of  grey  oxen  with  mighty 
horns,  and  strings  of  mules  laden  wiUi  wood,  and  horses  carrying  oa 
their  backs,  in  piled-up  sheaves,  the  sweetly-scented  hay  from  the  upper 
pastures  on  Hannibal  s  Camp  ;  not  to  forget  the  hill-side  terraced  with 
vines,  and  the  long  Pergola  (arbour)  draped  with  young  grapes,  under 
which  my  sisters  play  at  Bocci  in  the  shade,  and  the  sound  of  the  low 
chant  from  tibe  monastery  below,  in  the  wood,  as  the  monks  meet  for 
evening  prayer. 

But  I  have  not  yet  introduced  you  to  half  the  humours  of  our  rock- 
home,  to  which  the  houses  are,  as  it  were,  chained,  something  after  the 
manner  of  Prometheus.  There  are  Maria's  children,  who  gather  about 
the  doors,  and  roll  in  the  dust,  or  sleep  on  the  bare  stones — ^hardy  little 
wretches,  as  ignorant  of  soap  as  of  algebra.  Luigi,  the  youngest,  has 
his  moth^'s  eyes,  that  gleam  like  two  coals^-^  real  fittle  beauty,  fat,  and 
round,  uid  graoefol  as  a  ytmng  Cupid,  if  he  were  only  cleaned  from  the 
i&it  oo&tractod  durii^  nis  two  years'  life.  He  is  always  to  be  seen 
flourishing  a  large  table-knife,  threatening  instant  feh-de-se  when  he 
rolls  from  the  top  of  a  certain  flight  of  stairs  to  the  bottom-— a  feat  he 
contrives  to  perform  many  times  every  day,  amid  lamentations  and  cim 
for  mamma,  and  {Ateous  appeals  to  all  at  hand,  as  he  points  to  his  head* 
doquently  expressive  of  the  pain  he  feels  there.  His  great  delight  is  to 
sit  in  the  midst  of  the  cocks  and  hens  and  the  three  misanthropic  geese^ 
who  come  crowding  round  him  with  an  unwarrantable  freedom,  pecking 
at  the  morsel  of  bread  he  is  munching — a  liberty  he  repels  by  lustily 
screaming,  and  flinging  at  them  his  table-knife,  with  a  look  and  action 
perfectly  Herculean.  He  would  swear,  that  urchin,  if  he  coidd  speak« 
Besides  tumbling  down  the  steps,  he  has  an  immense  predilection  for 
water,  which  evil  passion  led  him  vagabondising  the  other  day  into  die 
street  to  the  town  fountain,  where  he  was  afterwards  discovered  with  hts 
l^ad  downwards,  and  his  beds  in  the  air,  almost  drowned.  Great  was 
the  indignation  of  Maria,  who,  administering  a  revivifying  thump,  held 
him  in  Uie  same  position  in  the  air  until  all  the  water  had  escaped  from 
Us  mouth,  when  she  brought  him  home  crumpled  up  in  her  apron  Uke  a 
dead  rabbit.  But  next  day  he  was  valiantly  fighting  with  the  dogs,  die 
same  devil^me-^eare  little  imp  as  ever,  with  tnose  gleaming  eyes  under  his 
yellow  curls. 

Unless  strayed  into  the  forest,  or  on  some  aquatic  excursion,  he  has  a 
pleasant  enough  life  of  it  with  his  little  sister,  whom  he  beats  d  voUmt6^ 
woless  his  young  aunt  Filomela,  a  tall,  well-favoured  lass — ^wfao  counts 
some  fifteen  summers,  and  carries  loads  of  bricks  on  her  head  all  day  to 
the  labourers  below  repairing  the  wall — does  not  catch  him  in  a  quiel 
emmer,  when  she  &ils  not  maiidously  to  administer  her  practical  opimon 
of  his  conduct  and  principles  with  such  emphatic  arguments  in  the  rimpe 
of  blows  as  cause  poor  Luigi  to  wake  the  deepest  echoes  of  the  Roeca. 
A  wicked  little  soik  is  Filomela,  and  quite  up  to  any  misdnef ;  but  an 
agreeable  holocaust  to  Luigi's  feelings  is  shortly  offered  by  Maria,  who, 
rushing  down  at  the  noise,  beats  her  sister  in  return,  sending  her  off—* 
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inshiog  her  a  thousand  accidents  and  miUe  dtavoU^-^to  carry  biicbs  on 
her  head. 

Not  t^-wf^m^M  m.ifi^ff^Sid^mfm  ^^maftJbs^.  '"^ 

woman,  of  some  forty  years  old,  who  amuses  her  leisure  by  dnnkiDg  the 
good  vino  sincero  all  day,  .indkathig  ha  diurnal  pastimes  by  a  certain 
unsteadiness  in  her  legs,  and  a  misty,  vague  expression  in  her  eyes,  when 
she  descends  into  the  ya#(l  ^4dk€^  Ih^^-aJter  Aie  sun  has  set^  a  gaudy 
Wdlmpbi^  «H»  bei!  ))i«ad. AyiHgi  iiklTf^/ fllH9^pi90«it.jth9^t^^^^(^^ 
«^;«Aing  toB€flMi4.!.  8bA>gpriuitfljQtttjaAwii4ftr^t^4#^:t^^  mi^ 

S9«jnQb..£cffijtWjO$tiye/d^m^«4  ^boix^U.  [flocfciwpiia4  l|r»t  mr^ifi^J^ 

llPPIm^A^l^d.rl^wa|!)d9'^th^^  fmii)i^^ik^M^i9i^T^yimw  S^ 
}]j^bQt)9e  dtioi;  49^  k  sM^^tixowsy  iiPCO»9«mi9PQM  mi^l^^tO^tlt 
llAi^)lb$«rt^ifo((Sa9ai>b0Pmai4-'^b(M«  cftr<»^^ijtl1t^t0fiAt^^lMn|e8r{^^ 
Upd  hioj  i;^i:i]q)iqii|^.Jton4irUA  to  the  3ttpf)9Rtingiiflai»§%^|^o.^Jt|jQ|^ 

•IMdoriJP  Ji^Aine>).  jHAb?^  i^  fi^pribafi, Bi^>i(il|tr  ^0^^ 

tf^^im:6L{mAifiM^  -Catift  piPij^irrc^iiri^  y^sii^g-t;)!^  ^I^qpmq  Mf 


9ll^  l^iki^O^fi  lortlAQf^  .b<>Ughti  ,Ui^ -/^ 
Mfkfer^M%i{»^  ftwU  CMid  berd^  aodbeootxii^^.^^ffli^efgMi^ 
^Jvi^imtiMi^9tk>iiaw>ii9  Bpend  or  l^;  fii^pynM^i  mi^^dj^  .^i^^llip 
iip^R$^Api.^p;re9ii^.tba  poor*    JBo  baa^ft^ikgA}.^]^!^^!^^ 
VfCf^M/^tegi^i^r^eiied)  la  the  froodfi^jby  4lv>ft^Jbe  toiWMi^^ 
ill9n()b«vjiia£mprti ito  iidke bis  U£» ;  as  in'.th0r^^blH»MiPft)i%oi,jft^fS^ 
INdM9t>i^i<H^t<i0iaQ  youth,  vowed,  to  e^wj^ri^fj^J^Sttl^^^^^ 

ii^  Yiiii{a>»»i«Aii^t»p0rpeiidicu]ai  tt^  ^^pm§ilt9fmi^^m4i; 

^ed;lUwtrJMi0AiiMjH>n  001^  ykk^m,f^ifmimAet^imifhm§09^^ 
Wi9iith»..pvQJ>ef^y  of  itbfi  P«AM,ih5rt.flWfviu%/^»*b.P^^^ 

rginMCil  ruiO'  bai.^ft(9&  Kf«)w^:tpiti^ft  tbm^f  o(^.a^et3&iii  tb§  jmbSV 
fvhiph:  jiti#oo4  iWflHkiQffgjiii^yio^m^df  b:^.iir^1^d(^^^ 
StMiOOQil  1^  gr^t  'Voli^aQO :..tUa.^i)l«kgi|,  iip]^ rp^b^.i5»i>4l%^t«ttfffiMfc.^ 
^.  ib^mi^t  orator; . Aa..g3rpupdv4b«>o]tMri£^ i*lm  vi^'^iqiojtal^ 
^and  calcined  as  wh*awitjtedrfrQm.*bftib#l8gf«ifeAafe§li§ed^ 
Mmi^i^  AlbftB.Moi»*»  flinging. 4«r§yfl^«to»tol»r^^ 
*!lftdofK,fQ£*bft.medieyal,ciJwiel  ttw  I^*Wi^q«^e?(i*w^tai^ilte  ^^ 

i^iffiRgto  #iii)9»t^>its  .4e(9p.jp()i^i(^i^i4»ii!io^  g»«^i^iiie8iM  Hb^^imk 
iaBa|^,and,irai»iqidU^.«9/1;hat  ifjf^Jljia  a^  ^Hd^i^ewafq^^n^fc  ^Wf 

M»ard%lj^lg»r^.ie!ri^ndb>jbQp?tue«M^j.^tb«l  b^Wim^e^Ml^^Slfibm 

^  .tfi»^m^i^.3niJo^%j  efl^b  ^i4e  the ,  fMisw^^^ibpi^bi^'T^iilfilldi 
|*?ftteblrft J>W^«fliPBr,  f<^jwW^^^  ,M  jBioodB 

?;d  iv.ijil  y/ml  <ii.'j3iij5ii;-'i.M  .;^.  '..,'.,.  .  /ti/. <■■•.•  -.i.i  .■;.i:iM.-»y9B'iyq  oa  ^ud^iilb  oa 

10  fai£o^  iioYOij /i*:nl.:  I.,  -..^....lu  i.v'.,  , -. j :■  .^.■.;.:   a-.-:   JO  i;£'.)(ja  jii  feiiiSY  adveS 
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•ffi^^."*  i^m:Hanb  y^  siwcaoi  ion  Bo^am^  oav  Joo  Rtjtit«Y  yJ^'»J  vnios  to  .uiiinow 
^\'.A;TK.'.i  iji  !^d   gsmlicJic]  IcaiialrBli  Wi!!HJJIIIEL.(-''^?'   iii^   ot  v.^isii  i>s\i'.v  Ij<jO^ 

^l#ii<?^  J^  fJ^is  km\  liUi  -xJ-T^Pflll^AJiETE   CHASLE&i..    ^^i;  i>^,ti    dni*j}^i^U  ud^ 

English  takd  natarally  a  sp^&cial  interna  t  in  those  vhich  relate  to  our  owi* 
iiterattire.  These  a3f«  a  nura©rouB  class,  ond  the  deoi^nd  seems  likely  tti 
iBcrease  the  rate  oP  sapply*  To  allude  to  a  fe\r  writers  in  this  depart* 
toent  t  There  w  M,  Arthur  Dudley,  irho,  in  the  ReiniB  dea  Deikti^  3Iond^f' 
iiAs  criticised  Sir  Bulwer  Ljtton*s  **N0w  Timon,**  and  the  poems  0f 
Aleiandep  Smith  the  romantic,  and  of  Matthew  Arnold  the  clasgifiaif  I 
and  the  liter&ry  nierits  at  larg'e  of  Thomas  Moore  and  o^  Ghetlea  Dickons* 
M,  E,-D.  ForgTji3  hai  initiaited  hig  countrymen  in  a  large  cotirse  df 
Engliah  b^es  fe^f^^j^now  taking-  for  his  theme  the  *^MtMint  S6ral''*''<*f 
Mrs.  Mat^h,  no^  tJie  *^  Hoohelaga"  of  Mr.  Waiburton,— aii«*&  tui!jlitfij| 
the  pages  of  {ee  spirUml  baduud)  Mr,  Titmarsh's  **  Itifi!i'Sketch'*B»ok]T 
and  analysing  the  snhtle  beauties  of  Alfred  Tenayidn,  and  gueifelng  ali  tfei 
<frtigma  in^miiigs  of  Robert  Browning,  and  doing  his  be^  by  the  anbtletlrt 
nf  Shelley,  and  the  whims  aud  oddities  of  Thomas  Hood,  and  iht^rppetii^ 
the  natural  aupematuralisms  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  ffnd  the  i^fltj|5i 
vagaries  of  Edgar  Foe,  and  the  equivocal  tendencies  of  ^*  Sir  Edeuard**'' 
Lttcretidj,  and  the  crosses  of  Mrs*  Norton's  Stuart  of  Ihinleath,  and  tfe* 
autobiogrkphieal  mystificatione  of  George  Borrow  ;-^M*  Eugene  Fot^adi 
has  introduced  to  bis  countrywomen  the  romances  of  Cbariotto  BronW, 
and  analyseii  for  his  coantiymen  the  History  of  Mr.  Maeanky,  and 
Watburtofi V  Memoirs  dl  Prince  Rupert ; — M*  John  Lemoiune  has  dii^ 
iruased  the  memotrs  6f  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  of  Beau  Brwmrnel  ;-^h& 
Merimee  (and  others)  Grote'S  History  of  Greece  \ — M,  GustaTe  Platitsh^, 
^kfl  a  few  of  6nr  noveliltsy  inclndiiig  Fielding  and  Bulwer  Lytton,'  'and  ctf 
^r  latter-day  </r</me/a*/'i/«s,  Jfitum  tind  Fanny  Ketnblei — M.  L^on  dfe 
^aillyi  the  sonnets  of  Shi^sp^a^re,  the  tragedies  of  Sbakspeare^a  preda^ 
%e9»or9,  and  the  ly tied  of  R^jb^ti  Burns  ;*-^e  life  and  times  nf  Bolingf^ 
lii^kej  sBtd  th6  umbratic  career  of  Junius,  hate  been  mi iifutely  treated  by 
M.  Charles  do  fi<imnsat,  who  has  also  ^ive^n  a  "^iidy^  of  tliat  fevonrite 
iJnbjeet  for  French  eiude^^  UmaQt  Walpole; — -M,  Milsand  has  discoursed 
*te  the  poetleaVchaa'mgnfGflmpbell,  of  Tennyson,  of  Westland  Marstonl 
'irfjyiire*  Browning; 'of  Edmund  Reade^  and  of  Henry  Taylor, — Talfourd'^fl 
^ay»,  Bnlwer  Lyttoii'ia  epic,  and  ChtIjWb  Latter-day  Pamphlets; — M, 
-Morrt^gdt  has  i*it*rpret(?d  tfie  Christian  SociaHsm  of  Charles  Kingsley^s 
*6i^ey  and 'pamphlets^  and  the  writings  of  MargaTei  Fuller^  and  ha* 
lp|»itisM  the  ps^t^nsions  of  Carjyloj  and  his  friend  Jdhn  Sterling,  and  the 
li4im6tJrs^^Sam  Blick,  and  the  aspirations  of  Longfellow,  andiheOTaelet 
W^  Emers6n-  But  of  all  wnters  who  have  thm  taken  upon  them  t^ 
fetntihari#  French  readers  with  English  literature,  and  its  Amerteap  <tSk 
shoots,  M*  Phil^tf^te Charles  enjoyfr probably  tb^feptttfeiipi^e^fetottief«^ 
so  dihgentj  so  perse veringj  so  minute,  and  so  miscellaneous  have  been  his 
researches  into  our  literary  doings,  from  Elizabethan  days  downwards. 
Seven  years  he  spent  on  our  shores,  and  made  of  them  t  seven  years  of 
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plenty ;  reaping  large  harvests  of  our  native  lore,  and  laying  them  up  for 
the  tune  to  come. 

In  many  a  passage  he  sets  about  disabu^ng  his  cdux^ymen  of  current 
£allacies  on  tneir  part  concerning  English  authors.  "He  does  it  with  a 
becoming  consciousness  of  superior  knowledge,  of  £euniliar  acquuntance 
with  our  real  claims  and  characteristics.  '^  Many  persons  in  France,**  he 
says,  ''  are  still  persuaded  that  Dr.  Toung  is  a  great  poet,  and  that  there 
coce  hved  a  certain  subEme  bard  of  the  name  of  Ossian*"*  He  oan  teach 
ihem  a  little  better  than  that,  and  does  so.  Speakmg  of  Freoch  transia- 
tioni  of  Shakspeare,  after  the  Letoumeur  ^rpe^  he  says :  ^'I  awort  that 
Franee,  Italy,  and  ^ain,  who  have  read  Shakspeare  traoDsbited  in  tins 
manner,  have  no  knowledge  of  any  two  pages  of  Shak8peKre.^f  Again : 
^  France,"  s^s  he^  compassionately,  <<  reads  '  Pamela'  ioA  AnokB  wgdy 
of  Toim^.  France  is  ignorant  that  Young  made  money  by  bis  tean,  that 
be  shari^  in  the  orgies  of  Mary  Wortley  Montague  ana  of  Wharton,  and 
that  he  was  the  most  mercenary  of  whming  mendicants ;  ot^  agai%  that 
Bichardson  combined  in  his  own  person  a  great  deal  of  dlie  Tartt^  with 
a  fitile  of  the  Avare,  Generous  and  deluded  France  admiiea  vriiatever 
oomes  fipom  England."^  This  misplaced  genwoaly,  ibis  amiable  ddur 
tton,  M.  Chasles  has  the  means  and  the  vrill  to  correct 

His  critical  remarks  on  our  belles  lettres  extend  over  ft  wide  Boitace. 
He  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  to  the  puroose,  about  fikeltoii,  the 
nturical  laureate  of  Henr^  VUI.-^  about  Shak^ieare'a  prafkeessors, 
contemporaries,  successors  m  the  dramatic  art; — ^he  passes  seateoce '.on 
Dryden  and  Nat  Lee,  on  Swifik,  Sterne,  Fidding,  Wahiole,  and  our 
emiteenth  century  literature  in  general,  while  most  of  the  leading  names 
of  the  nineteoBih  also  pass  nndbr  his'  review.  With  Sir  Waltor  Scott 
be  was  personally  acquainted,  during  his  sojourn  amongst  ua,  and  cordial 
though  discriminating  is  his  admiraticm  of  the  great  noveBst^-of  his 
Shalapearian  faculty  of  discovering  vice  latent  in  virtue,  and  of  virtue  in 
vice«-)iis  power  of  analysing  and  vivifying  the  characters  at  once  of  a 
fierce  Balfour  of  Burley  and  a  sublimely  simple  Jeannie  I>eans^-liia  dis- 
passionate views  of  diverse  forms  of  life — his  freedom  from  exaggeiatMm, 
pretence,  and  rhapsody — ^his  purity  of  moral  tendency,  his  healAfuI, 
bracing  freshness  of  thought  and  style.  Byron  he  accounts  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  age's  sufferings,  vanity,  bitterness,  ennui,  misery,,  impcv 
tent  passion,  aimless  and  h^>ele8s  violence,  inappeasable  discontent, 
morknd  excitement  followed  by  depression,  and  fevensh  irritability  aeoom** 
panied  by  disgust.  «'  He  was  a  coxcomt^  haughty,  i^cious,  pretentious^ 
nrejudiced,  and  bragging  about  some  faults  from  whidi  he  was  ai^oaBy 
me  ;  a  dandy  and  a  scoffer,  capricious  and  resentful"— -'^  a  great  nan 
rather  in  point  of  style  than  of  thought,  a  master  in  diction  and  cokur- 
ittg;  like  Rousseau,  able  to  condense  into  one  word  that  fidls  ^oa  a 
ihnnderbdlt  the  power  and  anguish  of  emotion" — awhile  his  ^' morality^ 
ma^r  be  called  the  ^  r^sum^  of  Hume's  and  Bayle's ;  its  ooly  caroUafy, 
STUoide."  As  Shakspeare  had,  as  it  were,  summed  up  the  middle  i^;ei^ 
end  announced  modem  analyris  ;  as  Moliere  had  immortalised  the  good 
sense  of  the  bourgeois  classes ;  as  Voltaire  had  represented  the  VteoA 
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mincl,  armed  for  the  destractdon  of  the  olden  worid ;  so  it  wag  refsnred 
for  Bjron  to  '*  express  in  sublime  verses  the  mortal  throes  of  cifil»atio]v 
destro^^ng  itself,  and  struggling  for  new  life  from  amid  its  own  rums — 
of  passion,  self-devouring  and  scJf-aocursed— of  social  refinement  aspiring 
to  savage  life — cff  Europe,  proud  of  her  past  while  abjuring  it-^-of  that 
despairing  unbelief  which  fain  would  believe,  and  that  impotent  &ith 
which  becomes  immersed  anew  in  doubt  ** 

Sbdley  and  Keats  are  also  treated  of  at  some  length,  the  latter  with 
marked  ability  and  fine  critical  insight.  Professor  Wilson  (called  bj  M. 
Chasles,  Doctor  "WiIsod,  which  is  a  mistake,  and  moreover  Doctor 
Robert  Wilson,  which  is  another*)  is  pronounced  neither  the  purest,  nor 
the  most  concise,  but  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
day :  a  less  doubtful  opinion  than  that  Diderot  and  Jean  Paul,  Sterne 
and  Charles  Nodier  seem  to  have  contributed  in  forming  his  vari-colouzed, 
spariding,  rapturous  style.  What  Frenchman,  some  may  ask,  can  pos* 
sibly  re&h  Christopher  North  ?  M .  Chasles  is  no  strait-laced  French^ 
man  of  the  old  r6^me,  in  his  literary  tastes  ;  and  he  avows  a  genuine 
zest  for  this  Scottish  vieillard  tres-olanc  et  ires»veriy  and  even  for  the 
wild  work  of  criticism  pursued  in  the  Noctes,  l*rue,  this  dithyramlno 
and  vamait  way  of  playing  the  critic  is  not,  he  allows,  without  ito  risks  ; 
but  neither  is  the  ni^h  and  dry  schooL  After  all,  he  reminds  his 
brethren,  Diderot  is  the  survivor  of  Fr^ron ;  HazHtt  and  Coleridge  are 
authorities,  while  the  didactic  writers  of  their  age  are  ignored.  ^^  I  pre- 
fer,**  he  protests,  ^^  that  crack-brained  book  of  Cazotte's,  or  one  line  even 

*  M.  Chasles  we  should  doubt  to  be  a  Frendmian  at  mU  if  he  did  not  now  and 
then  make  a  sHp  in  English  orthography  or  onomatdogy.  But,  by  oomparison 
with  others,  he  is  oo  the  whole  singularly  free  from  mistakes  in  tliis  matter.  His 
utmost  errors  generally  extrad  no  farther  than  the  kind  instanced  above,  where 
one  of  our  glorious  Johns  is  turned  into  a  Doctor  Bob— or  than  some  slight  alter* 
ation,  addition,  or  omission  of  letters:  thus  Cowper  is  spelt  Cooper,  Spenser  la 
Spencer,  Jefflrey  is  Jeffireys  (not  always,  however,  though  Scnithey,  who  called  him 
Judge  JefiVej,  would  have  loved  to  have  it  so),  Collier  is  CoUyer,  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  turned  into  Thomas  Moore,  Shaftesburyr  becomes  Shaftsbury,  lie  Two 
of  James  the  Second's  female  victims  on  the  Bloody  Assize  are  called  misiriss  Lyt 
and  mistriss  Orant,  whom  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  recognising  as  Alice 
Lisle  ('Hhe  Ladv  Alice")  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  Abraham  Holmes  too  is  turned 
into  le  major  Hohner,  and  Percy  Kirke  into  le  eohnel  KerL  But  even  trivial  errora 
of  this  kind  seldom  occur;  and  of  them  some  are  perhaps  imputable  to  the  printer. 

But  to  those  who,  being  familiar  with  Shakspeare,  are  fiirther  blessed  with  an 
ear,  a  memory,  and  a  nervous  svstem,  it  is  disagreeable  to  find  M.  Chasles,  when 
professedly  quoting  Gentle  Willy's  ipsiasima  vi^K^  pervert 

"  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head" 
into  the  sorry,  scraggy  ghost  of  the  ghost's  line, 

**  With  all  my  wo^  on  my  head-" 

Nor  do  we  relish  M.  Chasles's  new  reading  of  a  celebrated  saying  QtDogberry*9 
-—(by  the  way^  a  great  favourite  with  M.  Chasles,  who  expresses  special  admira- 
tion fbr  ce  magtstrat  subcdteme,  hon  petit  juge  de  paix,  excelUnt  hommey  qui  se  nomme 
Dogberry; — ^adding,  of  the  man  who  woula  faia  have  been  written  down  an  ass, 
//  a  devinS  les  cmtagonismes  de  Kant} : — ^The  phrase  in  question,  as  ^lakspeare^ 
countrymen  read  and  relish  it,  is,  ^most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured:"  but 
oh,  what  a  falling  off  is  there  in  M.  Chasles's  version  l^'^  Le  Dogberry  de  Shak- 
speare ....  dirait,  employant  sa  phrase  ordinaire  (!),  qu'dle  est  moMi  excellent 
and  not  to  be  endured"  (Li'Angleterre  au  XTX^  si^e,  p.  395.)  As  a  zealous 
philologian,  alone,  we  might  have  expected  M.  Chasles  to  catch  at  the  '*  tolerable* 
and  "  not  to  be  endured"  of  the  original. 


\ 


•BditaileMrioanworUHaiiift.''    Oag  oCwyiifcflaiiiiaii  j^ 
onilL  M.Gik  de  lb»d^  oooiidfln  bim  tQ  kMfiv».4^<mfttip^ 
EBigiMbman  in  Ui  xeflwtioiifl,  opiniom,  jndgmiiit^  1);^  wil  i<>WHq!K 
lit;  all  of  whioh,  he  (tbe  criiic'f  otitio) jayiy.hAi^ 

^  od,*  adding  that  M.  Chailes  notoidy  ^'abomadala] 

"turni  o£  speech."  but  ii  dianieteri«Bd  b/  <". that  joift  .^  ,^,.^  .,^.. 

aded  of  thie  analytical  and  tbe  imaginative**  bj  wiudi^  vn  Hi  ik. 

ode's  opinion,  an  essayist  of  London  or  Ediobnafb  m$j  ntum^i^j 
reoqgnised. 

For  his  *'  Stndiei,''  literary  and  politicali  of  Eqgland  in  tbe  ( 
century,  M.  Chasles  Claims  any  other  title :  they  are  o^  U  ._ 
he  says,  nor  pictures,  but  '<  Studies  **  only.  In  an  a|js  df  gnUmiftii' 
pVtciiy  be  would  have  called  ihem  '<  Essays,**  or  "  JXaaatnf^.^  inj^^i^^ 
titles  he  conudeiB  sacred  to  hygone  aces,  and  to  be  .xewm  lor  smIl, 
mpptecs  as  a  Machiavel,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Montesauieu.  Tbe„SKgphi9i  .QoIk 
levied  under  this  brad  be  ma^  be  diought  to  We  aamD^^ 
fiwped  unity ;  his  leading  sulnect»  for  instance,  the  Earl  €£  SBimjlk^^ 
bmng  died  years  before  the  eighteenth  century  cffi9^:irb$»  ftr,. 
V^llliain  Temple  (another  '^  study")  missed  it  more  nacxpw^  j(bufeihen  sb: 

iqiss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  in  qpaoe,  and  as  a  half-centiugr  IfMuneJ^  and 

, , — _y 

*  la  the  YOlume  on  Men  and  Blanners  in  the  Nmeteenth  Coitinr,  IL  Cheslea 
dwcais  with  interest  on  his  early  life  in  London,  *'xn  a  little  ikft  dMr  fiyde 
Pttrit  and  Grosrenor-squave."    He  recals  with  rapture  tiie  dM|<"^asari  en-tte- 
banks  of  the  Serpentine^  with  Byron's  last  poem,  or  SoottVi-aMr  nsmnoeb   Vie 
first  halls  at  which  he  ever  ^'assisted"  were  "  those  of  GropiiOT  wiiwi.'*    fie;- 
fbrmed  acquaintance  with  seyeral  men  of  renown.    Jeremy  Bentbam  waiMpe  ef' 
them—**  that  La  Fontaine  among  philosoBhers.**    H.  Chades  was  ^mimiisf 
his  erident  sincerity,  bat  dissatisfled  witii  his  doctrinesi  the  iiJhwIag  of  mUr' 
terialism  and  arithmetic"    Ooteridae  (tern  Jetry  to  a  T.  CU^^iAaS-^  trsasl 
tionl)  was  another:  the  Toung  Frenchman  pilgrimised  to  H,1rtgativand..tiw<  ■ 
the  old  man  eloquent  in  the  act  of  addressinga  roomfU,  in aTcoce  mflin|jj,niaQsv^  . 
musical:  "  the  softened  light  of  his  gaie  and  the  strong  and  nDunOed  estf«Miv  of  ^ 
his  fkoe  recalled  the  physiognoroy  of  Fok  with  move  of  tranq^idlli^.  ^at  Wm*  ' 
bean  with  leM  of  tarbulenoe,  and  that  of  M.  Bwryerwitb  a  mi  an  siiiiBasi  SBfcfe 
dreamy  cast    Like  these  three  eminently  gpfled  men,  be  pessessal  tlie.iwsier  gff^ 
sympathy,  the  orator's  chiefest  quality/'    S.  T.  C.'s  discourse  .oil  .thjb jwXiSlfcWj 
indnded  a  learned  and  richly-coloured  analysis  of  the  dramatic  lioclta  or  Gmw.  ' 
AaoD  he  reviewed  all  the  explanations  offered  by  metapbysios  cr  4ke  pa'dMisa  'df^' 
Ulb— expoaading  Hartley's  vibratory  theories  (onoe  his  own),  sad  IseadlBV^eMt'' 
bold  step  oa  Berkley's  enchanted  ground ;  then  again  opremsi^ti^r  <ipaa JBIai> 
there?)  on  thefaatastic  Margaret,  Dochess  of  Newcastle:  qHaqiii||;.<m  iwawrin  '; 
some  choice  passage  fh>m  our  old  divines,  and,  with  bow^  nrad^  fiQOm  the  fSunir  ' 
dise  of  Dante.    In  subsequeat  interviews,  Coleridge  ^oondesemedT  IS|ytf1t  ' 
Chasles,  **  to  point  out  to  me,  in  several  eonversatiens  whisk •ewe^  Sfaeiae 
time  monohgueg  and  dUkyramhea^  the  capital  ieatiiies  <tf  h4s  ^»at.  mfe«Bi^?  .|fr . 
Chasles  leaves  him  with  the  character  of  being  "  a  sort  of  mystip  IMuiBrotf^-^tha  v 
NovalisofBndand."  •-«  -^  .  .v.,.  Wa 

To  Charles  Lamb  our  essayist  was  introduced  by  Taley.  Om  Jtii6 'evirisltir 
in  leis,  Cariagnnhis  walked  into  Yalpy's  darksome  stady— ^m;  sismsUpv^Mm|f  ■" 
little  man^-Htf  whom  ^  you  could  at  first  see  nothing  but  im  hoad^.^then^^ivir^f  > 
laiye  awulders,  then  a  delicate  trunk  (JUxrseX  and  at  last  two  ](^  Ibntastfe^y. . 
thin,,  and  indeed  hardly  perceptible.  He  had  a  green  umbrella  uhd^  fills  srm.  ■ 
anda  very  old  hat  came  over  his  eyes."  Lb  hon  IawA!  "&iKI%Bnee,  tMeft- ' 
nes^melaadMdy,  and  gaietv,  seemed  to  gosh  intorreoU  fieom  his:  efetsaaviinsif  " 
countenance."  Ce4oiiZaai6  K.Chades  describes  as  a  sort  flCjA^n^te^Aidl* •• 
•oi,  ^  Stern^^wbom  no  jFrenohman  will,  nor  ou£^  tp  atteippt  t^  tEBnidBf|ft.i..^ . 


xitibaii 'BKiSH^D^  whbiB'liaiid  mfitifedlir  foiciti^  and' 

iliSuUted  dftf  nil&ffle^c)^  soiiSet^  itf 'the  eigU»enth  oiMtbiT'.'   Shaftkibtirjr 


J  nnaertal^y  By  dut' 
UMotffaKtni:  ;l!Me»  jitbgpiud;' Halhtt/^l^  says,' scarobly  toudi  in  theb. 
Ifttteifeft  ofi'the  namb  bf  tMs  mysterious  iBtate-crafltsipaii  s  tbe  name  only 
oCecfri}^  liere  and  theite  {n  tfaeir  pages,  Tvithont  ezplanataon,  and  without' 
r^^icm  to  the" events  of  Whiob  he  was  the  animating  spirit:  as  fo^ 
Clarendon  and  Bdmiet,  the  former  meets  Shaftesbury  only  with  the 
reproaches  of  an  angered  foe,  the  latter  (a  solemn  blunderer)  treats  him 
iml  or  ill,  just  as  it  suits  the  temper  of  his  pen;  and  Rapin  himself, 
though  attached  to  Shaftesbury's  partvy  by  no  means  unrayels  all  the 
nl'ancBuvringa  of  his  leader.  M.  Chasies  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
chancellor's  figure  in  bolder  relief ;  he  dwells  On  his  adueremehts- as  a 
political  a^tatdr,  refbrmer,  and  conspirator;  on  his  making  of  protestant 
AnglicariSsm  the  "pivot  of  our  nationcd  polity,  and  preparing  the  nation  fbt' 
the  hew  representative  system ;  the  Test  Act,  the  Exclusion  Bill,  tbe  cOn-' 
so]|dated  authority  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  alliance  of  commercial  interests 
with  '*  AnglioanismV  the  powerful  cohesion  of  the  party  v^hich  drov»  oUff^ 
James  II.,  and  gave  victory  to  William  III.,  and  supported  the 'We\/* 
dynasty  On  thfe  tbrone  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  yearSj-Miherfe  he  tracfetf^- 
directly  to  Ashley  Cooper,  the  man  who  secured  for  his  country  the  boon 
(^.Habeas  corpm^  who  continued  the  work  of  Cromwell,  and  preptt<^; 
th^  work  of  .WiUiam  IIL» — Cromwell  having  sketched  its  outlines  in  tbe-^ 
midst  of  pnblic  stoorms^  and  William  completing  it  in  the  caibinet  and  on  • 
tile  field  of  battle;  ^ 

Jni  th^  brief  survey  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  to  be  noticed  a  protest,) 
agMn9t  tbe  notion,  that  literary  genius  involves  and  implies  pi*aQtical  or  .* 
pH^ic  talent.  'Mr.  Carlyle  proposes  Bums  as  Great  Britain's  best  possible.ij 
pmnier.     Napoleon  himself  declared  that  he  would  have  made  Comeille; 
a  Minister  of  state,  bad  th&,  grand  old  Pierre  lived  under  the  Consulate^ 
au4  Ae  Empire.  .Nbwf  M.  ChasLss  bids  us  exandine  literary  genius  under 
sotoM  ofitaaseertaioed  praatioalaspeots;  to  observe,  £or  example,  Dante, 
wbo,  transported  with' wrath  and' revenge,  can  only  curse,  not  conspire; 
Machiavelli,  who,  a  consummate  master  of  every  kind  of  ruse,  cannot  hit ' 
nnpu. ooe-.to  i^rocura  Inm  bread  to  ^eat ;  Bauoiii  who  could  give  such-. 
admiraUe,. advice  to  James  L,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  convicted  of 
peeolation;  iShakspeare,  who,  after  making  his  fortune  in  town,  did  not 
so  much  as  become  alderman  or  mayor  of  his  own  native  Stratford ;  and 
CwieiUe,  without  a  crown  piece  in  his  old  age,  and  getting  his  stockings 
mended  at  th&  oomer  of  a  street.    Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  felicify 
or  appropriateness  of  M.  Chasies'  illustrations,  his  argument  deserves  a 
TUfia  oene,  in  these  latter  days,  and  by  readers  of  latter-day  pamphlets. 
In  the  foregmi3g  names  he  i^c^uises  intelligences  which  had  absoroed  in 
meditation  tha  capacity  of  active  life,  whose  thinking  powers  had  usurped 
every  other  human  iaculty,  noble  existences  whose  very  superiority  was 
prejudicial  to  their  secular  interests,  like  those  over-subtle  gases  employed 
by  science,  but  which  our  lungs  do  not  inhale.     "  I  can  fancy  Comeille 
made  Bonaparte's  minister  I     What  a  pretty  number  of  mistakes,  over- 
sights, scraples,  distractions!     The  Emperor  would  have  been  glad  to 
exchange  him  for  the  lowest  of  his  derks,  upon  whom  he  could  depend 
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te  tha  sioiple  qualitieB  of  acomwy,  oAmaameaBm^  and:  aotunty/'  The 
life  of  Temple  it  not  «  htd  text  few  %  sermon  to  tfabtparpiiae,  maiM. 
Clhaiies  *^  improves"  it  aooordingly. 

Wett  wortii  perusal,  too,  are  the  papers  on  Sir  Rohert  Walpde  and  bis 
Age,  on  Chesterfield,  on  Edmund  Burke,  and  othecB,  formiBg*  in  coonexioii 
a  more  graphic  and  coherent  account  of  our  last  centnry  politics,  states- 
men,  and  social  condition,  than  can  easily  he  found  in  any  similar  guise 
»40  lucid  in  arrangement,  so  matteiful  in  substance,  so  lively  in  czpres- 
SMNi — ^in  our  own  literature. 

Of  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  M.  Chasles  has  made  a  compendanis 
re?iew,  which  the  mass  of  readers  will  prefw  to  Ae  more  gxave  and 
sober  pages  of  Guizot  on  the  same  theme.  There  is  a  large  aaount  of 
information  and  illustrative  detail  brought  togfether  in  these  lively  cdiapfcers. 
The  author  has  skimmed  off  the  cream  of  Collier's  researches  ;  he  dis- 
courses familiarly  on  the  actors  and  dramatists  of  Elizabethan  days  ;  he 
criticises  Webster  and  Ben  Jonson  at  some  lengdi ;  he  has  an  ingenions 
essay  touching  the  influence  of  Montaigne  on  Shakspeare ;  he  pleasantly 
digresses,  a  propos  of  Falstaff,  into  a  comparison  of  the  fist  knight  with 
Panurge  and  Sancho,  and  thence  into  an  ezaminatioin  of  the  t^/pes 
houffom  and  the  types  burlesques  of  the  sixteenth  century,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  writings  of  Skelton ;  he  passes  judgment  on  JShakspefore's 
translators,  German  and  French  (and  the  judgment  is  just^  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  application) ;  and,  again,  he  presents  a  spirited  eot^  ^mi  of 
a  performance  at  the  Globe  Theatre, — the  account  of  which  it  must  have 
cost  him  as  much  pains  to  write,  as  it  will  cost  the  reader  little  to  read — 
for  it  is  as  full  of  matter  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and  as  palatable  and  easy 
to  digest. 

M.  Chasles  scouts  the  notion  of  regarding  Shakspeare  as  some  monster 
of  genius — some  rude  Titan  of  power  and  passion.  He  pictures  him  a 
sceptic  poet,  a  calm  and  sometimes  even  cruel  observer,  brother  to  Mon- 
taigne, moved  by  a  somewhat  ironical  pity  for  mankind  and  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  whims  of  fortune,  which  exalt  or  crush  them.  Instead 
of  a  coarse  peasant,  gifted  with  some  genius,  and  sublime  by  aocndent, 
he  sees  in  Shakspeare  a  melancholy  and  firmly-knit  mind,  a  man  of 
elegant  manners,  the  friend  of  the  noble  Southampton,  in  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  solitary  in  the  midst  of  buzzing  crowds^  among 
whom  he  passes  without  becoming  one  with  them  ;  isolated  by  the  veiy 
originality  of  a  plastic  organisation;  endowed  at  once  with  a  platonie  and 
tender  elevation  of  soul,  a  formidable  clear-sightedness,  and  a  feeling  of 
compassion,  not  untouched  with  irony,  for  the  pretensions  and  puerilities 
of  his  fellows. 

Ben  Jonson,  our  critic  styles  the  Holbein  of  the  drama.  Never,  he 
affirms,  was  a  high  degree  of  talent  joined  to  so  entire  an  absence  o£ 
poetical  spirit.  Jonson  <'  not  only  ignores  but  rejects  the  ideaL"  His 
genius  is  essentially  and  pre-eminently  prosaic  ''  Do  not  suppose,  how 
ever,  that  he  has  composed  no  good  verses :  that  were  to  wrong  him. 
Not  Moli^re  has  written  tirades  more  remarkable  for  good  sense  jmd 
satire,  not  Mathurin  Regnier  has  drawn  characters  with  more  cui&ng 
truth  than  certain  passages  of  the  English  poet.  He  has  beea  as  sue* 
cessfiul  in  the  serious  epistle  as  Boilean,  in  drinking  or  in  love-songB:as 
Maitre  Adam  and  Chaulieu.    laoccasiooal  passages  of  Volpone^  %nspi 
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tOTFent' of  eBep^tic  and  ardent  versification  roshes  onwards,  charged  at 
«mce  with  iewiAng,  with  memorials  of  antiquity,  with  vigorous  satire,  and 
with  bo^ld  comio  effect.  But  the  emotions  which  reed  the  soul  to  its 
souroe^  of  existe»eej  the  expression  of  the  passions,  the  development  of 
eharactep  under  the  infiuenee  of  the  love  that  transforms,  of  the  devotion 
l^at  purifies,  of  the  ambition  that  elevates  them,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Ben  Jonson.  The  door  of  the  ideal,  as  the  Grermans  have  it,  is  not  open 
for  him.  It  is  on  earth  that  he  collects  his  treasures  ;  to  earth  he  Inmself 
belongs^.  So  soon  as  he  would  soar  abov&  it,  wings  fail  him."  His  art 
deals  with  the  fantartic  in  actual  life ;  he  is  a  close  observer  of  the  ridi- 
culous^;  he  writes  comedies  on  eccentrics  after  La  Brujere^s  fashion.  But 
he  misses  giving  life  to  his  humorists — for  his  mind  was  cold,  his  obser>'a- 
tion  was  deficient  in  liveliness  ;  science  occupied  his  days  and  his  nights ; 
he  did  not  even  lay  out  the  laboured  plan  of  his  drama  until  he  had  first 
prepared,  as  a  necessarjc  preliminary,  a  heap  of  Greek  and  Latin  quota- 
tions.  "  He  paints  man  as  Holbein  rieproduced  him,  with'  his  wrinkles, 
his  furrows,  warts  and  all.'*  May  never  Frenchman  do  less  justice  to,  or 
show  feebler  appreciation  of,  our  rough  and  tough,  grim  ana  gruff,  bluff 
and  burly  old  Ben ! 

Passing  hj  a  mi-xed  multitude  of  other  "  articles"  on  English  litera- 
ture, old  and  new, — on  the  writings  of  Locke,  the  prosaic  realism  of  De 
FWs  fictions,  the  laboured  sentiment  of  Richardson's,  the  satirical 
humour  of  Fielding's, — on  Johnson's  didactic  weight,  Hume's  historical 
credit,  the  novek  of  Fanny  Bumey,  the  speculations  of  Godwin,  the 
opera  omnia  of  Southey, — passing  by,  not  without  special  reluctance,  our 
critic's  review  of  Macaulay's  History,  and  again  his  comments  on  the 
writings  generally  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
L.  E,  L.,  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  of  the  Brownings,  the  Howitts,  Tenny- 
son, Leigh  Hunt,  Carlyle,  R.  H.  Home,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Sir  T.  N. 
Talfourd,  Lord  Lindsay,  R.  M.  Milnes,  Dr.  Pusey,  Sewell,  &c.,  &c., — 
we  must  bestow  a  few  lines  on  his  volume  devoted  to  America,  its  mate- 
rial, moral,  and  bookish  aspects,  retrospects,  prospects.  Its  most  recent 
literature  is  too  recent  for  his  notice ;  but  of  its  "  classics"  he  speaks 
freely. 

Washington  Irving  he  calls  a  somewhat  timid  copy,  on  silk  paper,  of 
Addison,  Swift,  and  Steele  :  "  all  that  he  writes  glows  with  the  gentle, 
pleasing  sheen  of  watered  silk  ;" — "  the  velvety  and  golden  dream  which 
enchants  him,  gives  a  delicious  illusion  to  the  days  of  yore,  and  makes  of 
him  the  Wouvermans  of  Anglo-American  literature."  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  pronounced  the  most  conscientious  of  notaries — ^g^ving  an  inventory  of 
the  scene  before  him,  in  terms  more  exact  than  a  sheriflF's  officer  would 
use — rehearsing  the  slightest  particulars  connected  with  an  action,  while 
the  action  may  be  said,  Hibernic^,  to  be  at  a  stand-still — revealing  the 
play  of  the  passions  with  a  mechanical  punctuality,  and  a  scrupulous 
stiffness^-— drawing  characters  which,  compared  with  those  we  meet  in 
real  life,  are  as  flowers  preserved  in  an  herbal  to  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow — anatomising  without  idealising^  for,  "  enemy  of  the  ideal,  he 
is  like  a  chemist  or  mechanician,  who  •  must  render  a  full  account." 
Bryant  is  likened  to  Klopstock,  on  the  score  of  contemplative  gentleness 
and  gravity — both  poets  opening  to  you  arcades  of  verdure  which 
shadow  slow  and  still  waters.     In  Longfellow's  verse  you  feel  the  abiding 
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ttMihifiikiesa'Of  die  mighty  sowids!- nod  flkadcB'tofiiibkiffiaiittble  pmfbk 
flttd  the  aboriginal  fbmt*  Herman  ^elfill(^>i»(deoliikHd  tnoroL  trafefafii^ 
duiti  Bougainville^  wlio  clianged  Takiti'a  gtotes  kitoiB«Hiipad«mF.salooiiS]^ 
ijnSk  Diderot^  whoiuesToloptiioias  BoagaiBYille*to^'C(rioiir'Kiid:ttdora(his 
oiipn>leD8iial  materialism;  tlian  Ellis  or  Earie^  •i^benare-oue^jnled;  migo 
w^aary  adToeates,  and  wanting  bothstreagthaiid  <stj^ej|>  'Sam  Stick  iei<a 
ftnrt^mss  favourite  with  M.  Chasles.*  *  This  ConneoddLEtiCltickLPtedkiv 
he  eay0,  ii  an  excelleat  and  dever  fellow-^notderer  in  <aiiri(£ieneh)<wa^, 
nrhioh  is  an  old  sort  of  eletemoss  tamed  rather  stale  iandiiaiisid^  /wkiosed 
W '  ili  trangfbnnatioDft  and  passage  through  ooUeges^  -  Roqne^'  -Cbeeo^, 
SfP/ftj  and  some  thirty oiges  of  affiliation;  but  a  olevemese  fativvvaod 
taSvef  that  eomes  firom  experience  as  eomes  the  spads;  from  "tin  flioty^t^ 
Aridy  «brupt^  penetrating,  unwordy ;  the  ■  deremcsB  -of  -  a^  'vepubliean 
Minrge.  There  are  dtapters  devoted  to  Axiglo-American;  thnrelkra,  to 
•ibo I  private •  manneiDB  of  Jonathan,  chez  iui^  tpthe* 'if^pneehdiaiism.'and 
•etnitegies''  ofparty^  and  oth^  trite  topi^^  inteiissting  ffmon^jbiram^ 
Ibttuntlantidpoint  tof  view  to  deserve,  as  ihe  Etudiot  faavebtditain/ad,* f 
VamilalieD  on  Uncle  Sam's  behoof,  but  rather  pas8^<9elBulnigitfov<afie0)itf- 
rtarfMtfted  peoplci  on  this  side  the  water.  '■    c  .'irtj) o  'iift  tM  >bn'j   '.f 

BiiiiSb  muoh'  o£  our  space  has  been  spent  on  what  Mi,  'Ghaalat-haa.icon^ 
tributed  to  the- illustration  of  Old  England's^  and  Newt>fi■|flaDld['s^<lette§F- 
Wessj  that  Sk  sorry  relict  is  left  for  the  notice  o€  his  j  JmHwdlaMegBUS  -eittiieis 
Mr  topics  French  and  Spanish,  G-erman  andiItafian^j)t(I9li^ilS'iIii£d!4ind 
"-WoiSbs  of  Aret^io"  is  a  discreditable  subjeot^^areahtablyitEeatediuijAuneftiDo 
hratf «  graceless  scamp  on  the  largest  scale>  who: wasiifaiHch  in  eiihoB^ital 
^nd'died.in  his  own  palaoe.  He  was  a  meroenaryy  selfieh^MdronawtiMi^ 
foul-hearted  sensualist— pen-and-ink  scoondrelism  r  eodsodiedv^Jkeraiy 
bfadkguardism  incarnate:  yet  Francis  I.  honoured ihiih^  i^tustoncalliffid 
Mioi'divine,  Charles  Y.  chatted  with  him  as  a  erony;i<hetwasljtisdlraend 
of-;Titian,  the  confidant  of  John '  of  'Medicis;  the.  peosioneiy  of  .«0fi^ 
dbnghty  ItSjlian  princes ;  he  was  himself' 'richer  than  at iprkie^The/^efied 
the  thunders  of  the  SerenJOKlis,  he  ha(i  mere- than  th^  insQlsBCts^f  vj^oA- 
dottiere,  he  was  more  a^n^i*^  than^'Tassci,>.he  was-mmv.itenoihickl  tiEum 
•Ckdileo.  Whence^  M;  ChasW  incluiresy  whence  oaine  iiz^  {iowisr  I .  /Wlidt 
was  it  that  he  represented  ?  And  the  tau^wer  is^=  thal>iie  iivpi&i»ttfc«lithe 
press.  Bom  at  a  moment  when  this^ne^  ifotoe^  tdkii^^ctbebiiDUiiiby 
surprise,  almost  sufficing  to  make  road  the  guilty iandflippail[tbeffiE)ee,<fWas 
momently  developing  itself,  growing,  beoomii^rikimly'.fonni&ble^iieiwas 
thefirst  to  perceive  its  vast  capacity  as  annor^fiatniTof  (iaggiesai6n,>  inbuU, 
aiad  dander.     He  saw  in  it  potentially  aileirfar  v/hoip^ilx^iSt  JUha  wodB, 

■'^"* " ' — r-i V'if.  J  \^^^\^uv'^'^  >i(\  g'yifi'ijnijnm 

?  5  Sam's  vooaftulary,  the  sKang  of  Ttpkpe^dflijHiP  «Sft?cMll):laitV^^A^'9up>flo 
.fopd  of  philologicsl  research  as  M.  Ch^lM— ]^l^Me^fitj}cU.^^,i|Lti^  %eaffi*^l^.ffi^ 
npt  the  least  yaluable  or  interesting  of  nis  multifarious  laDoiirs.*  vviiness  tne 
'd^t^led  exauinatioh  Of  the  progresis  and'tidUsittrtte^f'offiis'^^^W&^SthSk^^^ 
^'^'^ariations  de  la  liObgue  FrasN^aise  depuis  le  X^I«fSiiecls/'>iftclj]i£E7|iMft»>SHP<|^ 
\iwimA  Siecle  «a  France),  and  his  essay  on  the  Genius  o£  j t^;  .^Pg)ii^  T 
'^'ffffe^,  ,furla  IdU&aii^rf  et  ks  Mpewrg  de  VAngleterre  au^X^*^p^ff,  m 
Queatly  there  slip  into  his  pages  some  agreeable  allusions,  enpa88anL\ 
fvi'pomts'ftipMlbldgy,8hownigthebent'bf  hi«-'tMiiti,  lAhd^ttey  fei*|l4 
hU^oth^r^iStudiep,**  he  SB  never  unmindful  =of  what  Mr.-Tteiich  oaU»>thb)  •♦*, . 


^ibilirei  jsvast  Ibefidbslus^ioKlthEst/profligatfet  adrento^  iqilnfiiiVeteiiaB 
|Miao^'  smvbnif dedi  by  'substairlisd » Ji^cflnto  .aoadf '  hfi^ieged ;  by  hollf^i^  flat^ 
tisiier e  i we  Uee  )hbk>  gating'  lis^sdj^  fioak  ila|b'  g^aod<baIcouy^  sbaidedjbfjr 
«lken) dtaperiesytiaiidj ^ejffbm^d uwithf orange-' blosioins^.  cm 'rdie Hialto 
|}e]&eatbl  i^pe^aps^ iwith!  li^tiaii  a^b  kia ^sid^, .  bbtb  «aiDtempla<tu)g  the  tapes 
gaddbhs^thef^paiat^V  doDoiiBs^  di*  the  ret»di%  fibesi  of  the  airy  pera{>ectii!(i& 
v^liei(e-is  adrowd  on  the^istahroase^  -  Onentdyb  goi^e6ii6ly  attu:e(]^  <^sel> 
i[|iii0iiB  Arhieotaixs^'an  ienvoy  (fi^oinliiie  King  of  Fmtilee,  pnilters'of  ^bo^i^ 
^ung  scolptdts  athii^t  fbrifamev  'wotpea-iasclnated  i)y^  the  ^eat  namo^ 
yVoreliao^priestsji  valets  de>  chaiDbre^^taobks^  >pftge8^  iiiii8iciailjBv>  spl^Wlf]; 
most  of  thiem  cWgied  withtppesents  4k>  the  great^nian^  (H>e^<Mdtfli<^  golden 
Tase;!  I  another,:  w^  a  ceetlyJncturB;  a  third*  with,  ra.puwpUioedfwitk 
duoat0^  others^  with  a  robey^or  a  tnaotld,  or  adoablet^,  or^'irelve^odM^ 
tcnr  ( some  «hf6iee  <piece  -  of  j  e  weNery  ^^  Scattered '  through  t  the^  haU  in  {aiiiUh 
jdisordeitif'B'emay  seesuqperbcarpeibiog^y  mosaic  mlurbles^  antique  |ieirfmiun^ 
paHisy  I  sW6fda v kl  nlVet^VHscabbaids, >  pistols  with :  orhamented > 'ttodk^^mfkH 
lying  4iboat:ii]^<eon^ion^^aidii9coidant  heap  of  dftHosities'^oiiUedHnrdiniaU 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  ages,  accoii]ingfi'to.tbe,capti|ee)r|tlti6!tMto> 
OF'the:  fbrtilRftiof  the  dobore  not  an  item  of  the  dazsaling  suidiMaHias 
Aitetino  ^rardbaa^d^'  aH  £h«>  pr^fientSi  Iti  a  noble  pocphyrj)^  urht,  suiiptufcfit^ 
'£iAirios,  !g)old  (hndj  silvet  brooadea,  are  mixed  up  with  antique  ilieda^>a«4 
^ademic  diplbinas.  Abeabti&l  bust  of  white  marble  in  'a  nichej^  ci]ownMl 
•with  IfetureH^' Beems' ^tb  summon  you  to  adoration  ;  you  approach)  aodtit^s 
S-H-uAretinro*  lOo^the  Tight  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  same  headji  fuUi  of 
i^fltPtieter,'  ibttiiefiia  cbaraeter  impetuous <  unbiidled,  hateful,  ignobly  is 
reproduced  ^hel«¥er  yoU;  ttutn^  now  in  numerous  pibtures  of  every  sis^ 
b6W  inmedads  of  bronze*  of  gold  and<  silver,  hanging  from  th^  tape^triieb 
<of  «i]bbv6ide(red  crimson  'velvefc.  .  Q?hci  iatei  i»  that  of  a  Fann^*  not  a  'pbilo^ 
isopher.  t'  You-  look;  out  fer-  hid^ library V ^e- is  witbomt  onet.  But! if^a 
ibah(|ueting^voo^  will  do  linistead^  you  imay  rv^ale  yourself  ■•  Ipaising  wdlb 
■Ai  few  {yem  cigo^  Aretino  'was  a  '■  pehnilesi'  i^dgabond-^i^anderibsig  hdthto 
iaod  bhither;  homeless,  ^^naiheless^'  ibu4r  teVer  Jtofielees : '  the  pontificate  itf 
iLed^X.;  whiol^  gaVe  promise  >df^ a  "fine  harvest  ^ti  Urtists^  adT^ehturers^  ai^d 
'iiktiiffiMflrts^r} allui^d  Mm '  to  'Bocne 4  r  ikate  he !  >became ;  the  ^artitt-popeAs 
viil^^andtl^T|giEi>the  had  4iothiogrd6e<  than  his  impudence,  his  fortunf 
^^as .B)ade«;i rhbtlearnt' the; feirt^of  iashtng  favour?,  of  fluttering  iknd  tallf bg 
^oandiilv'iii^ihorty^b^iwfa^eicunidulQm  of  valet  science ;  he  leamft  how  to 
be^verii!n»'TOtFon^dntifqdsomet  soffiD^ts^  and  to  scribble  scurrilous  dbymets, 
dirty^  arid  t<itgxti4ihg^'ilo  liiieipregtidioe'of  lotliers.  Leo ^  is  tickled,  and 
remunerates  his  ^ptrtV^e^  valet.  Leo's  cousin  that  is,  successor  that  shall 
^be','»€i^tfie*'f  VfLjJ^iS'^also ^cteWd;* ahd feetids  tins  Figaro-J^tsqtiina^tfeed 
%a"il'tiap^  ^IWHIib'itffailrff  laiiiTi^h^a)  Ke  sails  with  ih^^^tPeai^;  ^^d^'^ 
(^mB^P^mfVO^^^\H>^m^M^U  4  to.  beppn^  9pu%iij,M^^,^d,^w^Jjv 
^p«^wedy ^Tiando  jnfaoiitoudy (famott% f  ibe  prosperity* ,  >  At !  thi^i .  oayy  Jnoieea, 
'fid^nW  ^iWa^iemfeli^s  buC^ilsUkme  j^and  that'name  is iAfaiw^riMViJeiivei 

\fio^r  ofi.iseDra  ;(r< women/ tuna,  aside  t when*  •  his  >  DaTO^ras^prpp^T^noedtrrtiMP 
richest  of  libraries  are  without  a  copy  of  his  works."     What  "afo^'ttcte 
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works  ?  Treatises  on  the  Virgm  Mary,  ^a  the  huittati  natave  tSf-kecfSoo, 
on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  dialogues  ^n  laxuiy,  on  gaaung,  en  the^eoiui ; 
sonnets,  larmojant  poems,  complimentary  zeroes,  v^wes  of  «buil6Mpie, 
buffoonery,  braggadocio,  blackguardism,  and  .beastliness  ;  ooiaedteSy^  eae 
tragedy  of  bold  conception  and  effective  colouring,  and  lettMS  b^ood 
number  and  beyond  endurance. — As  an  instractive  and  animated  riauim 
of  the  age  be  disgraced  and  influenoed,  this  sketeh  by  M.  Chasles  basiio 
mean  Hterary,  moral,  and  historical  value.  Severely  as  be  ieview»itiie 
career  of  such  a. scapegrace,  he  fails  not  to  dwell  on  any  token  he  .inay 
have  discovered  of  a  soul  of  goodness  in  a  thing  so  evil ;  the  episode 
relating  to  Perina  Riccia,  the  faithless  girl  whom  the  reprobate  tended  at 
death's  door  once  and  agiun,  is  narrated  with  touching  eloquence,  though 
without  sickly  sentimentalism,  or  the  apologetic  palliatives  suggested.by 
a  morbid  sympathy. 

In  the  "  Studies"  of  German  literature,  a  conspicuous  chapter  ia^ds- 
voted  to  Wieland  and  his  contemporaries.  Wieland  is  treated  as  tia^eir- 
sonating  Germany's  brilliant  eclecticism,  just  as  Goethe  does  its  serioas 
pantheism;  he  belonged  to  an  epoch  of  transition ;  at  one  stage  of  bis 
career,  he  was  an  ascetic  like  Bodmer  (with  whom  be  sided  in  common 
with  Haller  and  Klopstock,  in  the  Gottsched  feud),  a  quietist  Jike  ]^ne- 
Ion,  and  a  theosophist  like  St.  Martin;  at  the  next,  a  sceptio ^  la  VoLtttie: 
he  who  had  censured  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  too  sweet  and  complaisaiit, 
became  a  proselyte  of  Epicurus, — ^and,  after  opposing  Gleim  imd  rdlli, 
Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  Horace,  took  to  imitating  Chaulieu,  Chapelle,  sod 
Grecourt.  Having  dreamed  his  dream,  he  would  now  live  bis  life:  of 
the  dreamy  he  had  had  enough,  reality  now  seduced  him.  His  one*  still 
popular  work  "  Oberon,"  M.  Chasles  accounts  a  sort  of  resume  >of  bis 
characteristic  qualities  as  an  author — the  wavering  fluctuation  df -Us 
naive  eclecticism;  his  learning,  rather  elegant  than  deep ;  his  uoinipas- 
sioned  spirit  of  song ;  his  child-like  fondness  for  the  wonderful ^;  rbis 
hesitation  (maintained  without  sense  of  pain)  between  this  and  that  pbi- 
losophical  theory ;  his  art  of  style  borrowed  as  to  rhythm  and  colonr 
from  Greece,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and  England,  and  Spain;  his  irony, 
far  from  profound  or  subtle,  and  more  like  a  caress  than  a  woand. 

Jean  Paul  is  lovingly  depicted,  though  with  an  air  of  effort — aa<dioilgh 
the  critic  were  depressed  by  the  conviction  that  his  readers  neither  ihad 
been,  were,  nor  were  about  to  be,  readers  of  Richter.  M.  Chasles  oaae 
upon  a  time  translated  the  ''Titan"  into  French ;  but  be  tells  us,  ^^ithm 
not  had  twenty  readers."  So  in  England,  there  are  goodly  Aumbei^ (who 
are  wrought  up  to  an  enthusiastic  interest  about  Jean  Paul,  by  Mr.  Gar- 
lyle's  essays  on  that  Only  One ;  but  the  members,  we  appveh^id,  mho 
cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  great  humorist  himself,  .are  a  veryiselacit 
circle  indeed.  M.  Chasles  tries  to  awaken  a  becoming  interest  in  lus 
character,  and  curiosity  as  to  his  style — that  chaos  of  parentheses,  ellipses, 
and  latent  meanings,  that  eamival  of  thought  and  language,  that  laby- 
rinth without  an  Ariadne's  thread,  that  mingle-mangle  of  impraotinaUe 
events,  impossible  geography,  unaccountable  characters,  of  qjudtatiam, 
interjections,  exclamations,  puns, -epigrams,  impertinent  episodeSf'abmqfft 
discords,  measureless  digressions,  merciless  divarications.  Jean  JSaHl 
would  resemble  Rabelais,  says  M.  Chasles,  but  that  tfie  infaatini»vnrttW>f, 
the  idyllic  simplicity,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  German  author  are 
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.wttntmg  in  the  great  cynic^  of  the  sixteeath  oeuiury*    He  calk  faim 
the  poet  humorist,  the  «liild  lOBUiiieist,  the  sonmambuUst  muBician  of  our 

Goethe  he  regards  as  one  who,  generous  inyouih,  suffered  tn  genioB 
as  well  as  character  from  that  religion  of  Self,  and  that  more  than  p^gan 
doctrine  of  pantheistic  indiflference  and  impassible  calm,  whidi  grew  upon 
him  in  middle  life  and  old  age.  A  Voltaire  in  tone  and  influence — )mt 
not  so  militant,  yiolent,  litigious  as  the  Frenchman — ^m(»*e  fruitful  in 
ideas,  and  with  higher  power  to  organise  them — ^less  sectarian  and  pre- 
judiced. '*  Voltaire  belonged  to  im  age  of  fightings  and  destruction. 
Goethe  came  immediately  after,  on  the  border  of  a  more  reasonable  age, 
an  age  less  passionate,  more  desirous  of  moderation  and  peace,  rathw 
enamoured  of  the  impartial  than  susceptible  to  the  fanatical."t  Goethe 
is  emphatically  the  artist — universal  artist,  plastic  creator,  working  as 
artist  (noujrris),  in  the  noUest  sense  of  the  word,  with  the  elements  pre- 
sented by  life  and  the  world :— -a  poet -philosopher,  artist-observer, 
synthetic-analyst ;  the  first,  alike  in  date  and  genius,  of  the  pantheists 
poets  of  modern  Europe. 

Spain  has  furnished  M.  Chasles  (and  us  through  him)  with  some 
pleasant  occupation.  He  shows  how  the  Spanish  genius  all  at  onoe 
usurped  an  exclusive  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  propagated  in  France  by  a  few  reputaUe  initiateurs,  sueh  as 
the  minister  Antonio  Perez  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  poet 
Marino  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet.  Marino  is  delineated  with  care  and 
particularity ;  a  personage  challenging  interest  in  France,  as  the  once 
lion  of  the  Rambouillet  coterie,  and  indeed  called  by  M.  Chasles  the 
^'literary  dictator  of  Europe,''  filling  the  same  '* brilliant  place  that 
Voltaire  and  Goethe  were  to  occupy  at  a  later  day:"  his  writings  makiqg 
up  a  heterodox  medley  of  the  languishing  voluptuousness  of  Venice  and 
the  Arabian  inventiveness  of  Spain;  joining  a  click-clack  of  words  to 
sonorous  phraseology,  and  extravagant  similes  to  subtle  conceits ;  but 
redeeming  all  these  faults  by  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  diction,|  and 
a  strange  fertility  of  imagination.  Frivolity,  says  the  critic,  is  the  cha- 
racter, the  stigma  of  Marino's  writings ;  he  is  a  poetical  trifler,  without 
truce  or  limit  to  his  trifling,  without  passion  or  elevation,  seriousness  or 
grandeur.     £ut  he  is  shown  to  have  communicated  a  twofold  impulse 

*  Nor  is  Richter's  irony,  so  fresh  and  free-hearted,  akin  to  that  of  Swift  and 
Voltaire.  **  If  we  followed  out  to  the  end  the  logical  chain  of  their  ideas,  if  we 
believed  blindly  in  Voltaire  and  Swift,  who  show  us  the  world  as  a  prison  filled 
with  slaves  who  are  killing  one  another,  there  is  but  one  course  we  could  take  : 
namely,  to  get  away  with  all  possible  haste  from  such  a  den  of  robbers.  To  bo 
such  despair  does  Kichter's  satire  drive  us.  He,  in  his  child-like,  lyrical  anima- 
tion, sees  man  in  multiform  aspects;  he  sees  in  him  angel  and  fiend,  idiot  and 
genius,  worm  of  the  earth  and  bright  intelligence,  object  of  pit/  and  of  laughter; 
he  bids  you  weep  for  him,  rally  him,  compassionate  him,  despise  him,  pardon 
him.  In  this  respect,  Richter  approaches  near  to  Cervantes:  with  both  there  is 
an  absence  of  scorn  and  of  hatred,  an  abundance  of  smiles  and  tears;  the  gaiety 
of  both  springs  from  an  ingenuous  sensibility.  Never  suppose  they  scorn  their 
iieroes;  they  love  them  tenderly;  in  their  mockery  is  a  mixture  of  pi^  and 
grief."— Chasles:    Etudes  ntr  VAUemagne.     (*<Le  Lyrisme  dans  le  Roman,*' 

t  Ibid."Qoethe,"$in. 

t  ''LnvisprsBter^demsermo." — Paliamemi. 


^  thf^  authors  of  France.     la  his  tirxiej  o^  tf^^<ii3S^&^S9^\^aQyBm»j 

^alzac,  Scarron  and  Ro^jpu,  &c<,  iiwslined  t^ift^  m(it»lte(]pf  ttoeSpwiiab; 

^fiuotlii^^r,  headed  bj,Vt)ltuxo  and  Durfe,  p-ef(9W«4iitaiii«j^<^^ 

'then,  were  fain  tonlbw  aufchoritj  to  a  po?4i  ^bp,.J^'jM^t))aii'ira^ftalian 

^ftnd  Spaniard  in  one-  rf.:;piti;iirr:  .e'>/oiri  '3ii)  Hilo  9il 

2   A  noticeable  sectioti  of  the  &ame  volume  o$i^efM>t^  '«owtooadmtofe 

■iidvcctures  of  Gosizi,  who,  towards  the  clo&^:OJ|;MpA)c6i4i^u9^fia«D^i^9d>io 

f^viv#  Cor  a  ieeson  this  style  of  drama,  half  Sf^ainabyihi^ftMMfjifiiLxoiEfts 

l^e  19  as  €uriou^  as  hU  works^  and  th^y-«^.of.||.l44d.^w)iH4t:3^^ 

'longer  T^lishes,  and  the  memory  af  ivhioh,  jp^M.  1[^hifllei^  hamilmi 

py  GermAny  alone,  that  country  ever  enamoi^r^doflthe  £)iMta4rtHi^'aaJh 

*)Gu^t  h  13  the  dramatic  tales  of  Qoz^  fall  oj?,fi^^yjmd>adi»mtiiw,jidhMi 

^erved  to  i^apir^  Tkckj  lIoEmann,  Lreiis,  a[idfchewbofe<«c]Mtot«{;£^ihi9^ 

JflJ^helr  productio^is  of  a  similar Isind.  :   -j       t   irji*.   .';;r/«'  v I ^n. ---.•. o 

j^  ifte  ^'Studie*''  iJ  lustrirtm  of  life  and  ht^rijtivs^iA.^aff^ifiiidWQitevtl 

|ChrbCondom^  comhioQ  tbe  results  of  mudi  bfflrd  rQ«4iqg  (i^U>tbQr]4tM<{- 

^ona  of  ^  p^ture^^u^  st^lo.     A  aurprising  t^tBM^i^Qi/v^ttbtitrgmiiAlittak 

^(omve^x^d  ii^  a  naiTow  coiiipasB^  and  in  th^  «fi$ie4^  JWRy^ijinsbloaobltbat 

^51^ me  linden  ot  the  hghter  iort  niay  inc-Uoe  4o  AtAtonllwitiscjlv^idBt 

tliiG  i.\  nf^cr  a  11,,, a  royal  road  ^  leant tug,  tUiAih9i1kti^yHS4^\tTBnf»iiimg 

^y  U^  light  ^pyaliy,    Ju  a  note  t<)  his  essay,  ■  0|titkd  /Vl' TfatolttfesioPitif 

^putt^mbergV  Woilcdiop,'';  tlie  last  in  th^  s^nisfl,  M.  jQHaihf  mm«AAytII6t 

It  "'  would  require  a  volume  to  estahliih  all  the  faQtfi^ft]ld  attj^W  siseeitiiiia^' 

Gi,}^^^tGxJL    T^e  remarh  applies  to  most  of •  the  .oth«r  H$if^ak)9,tA  is 

i^4^^d  3.  main  uharoctorlstic  of  his  authomhipi  whicdi  is/iisiitigiiialndiby^ 

^Wt  m  summiog  up,  la  presenting  a  cWar  digest .o£iOMri4i£lmuS')t(^plQ0^» 

^ucid  compe^tlium  of  widely -i^nging-  detiiil*. .  IttappU€0fAo^;|h/»iiei6iib«\clf 

Jos ephus— whom  M.  Cba!>lies,  considciably  to  our  0atii£ii.etiQiV':veg«v^Siiib 

'ipi  ncprinclp led  knave,  a  selfish  parasite,  a  heartless  reiMg^uIo;;,«Qdta8lHbB 

f:cprdmglyv  It  applies  to  the  noticea  of  St.  Cypn$iB,.-:BtiJ^ix>me^-:.«Q^ 
idonins  ApollinariuSf — to  the  historical  sui'voy  of  tl|9.lK>«rer£oq)ir6>  the 
claims  of  which  to  mod^in  respect  and  gratitude  are  shown  to  haye  been 
j^y^y  depreciated,-r-iMid  to  the  e$says  aa  tbe.influeaqoKrf-Awstiirtfe/'the 
.^  erf  the  Cbri^ti^  draxB^i  ^nd  the  modem  jXMoanceiMU^  jeaxm9f..aiid 
writings  of  Dante,  and  the  character  of  Neo-Flaten]0mii9'{its?rliidui» 
^vdofmeni.  It  wi|l.  apply  moreover  to  the  leading. cbfipters  deroM  to 
.e^nclent  Greece  and  Rome ;  particuJarly  to  the  pceilimiwM^.eeMj  cm;tbe 
fiisfea  of  .literary  history  and  tbe  intellectual  bilub^qe^c^i  vaoe/tjsbd'iA 
.yaripuf  degrees,  to  the  sketches  of  Euripides,  the.ehM^ct^iriOndjiiitfltteBoe 
jot  .Cicero,  Virgil,  his  life,  geuiMS,  and  ^ra«sI^t<»^..J/Ko30M«i  idi^nq^ 
(Jtreece,  &c,,— tha  last  including  ^  f^jteur^us.ip.  hort^iwr.;/e£i'iBypttti% 
Tfhom  M.  Cl>asles  styies  an  Alexandrian  M^ainet;deil^iti>)Aifd^4JbMiAbbi» 
jpretentious  Anna  Com nena.  ..  .,/  ,•  .// ii<«/  ^jj.uwiV.)  io 

j-.j^gvjk.it  iis  tipie.tp  olose  the^e  hasty  notes  on  our„riYj*Jy^hd  suggs^i^^e 
^999yist,  .Pneof.  o^r  Quarterlies  has  called  lam  a  tediouftriVicite^'.iriw 
can't  find  time  to  write  with  brevity  and  point.  This  will  hardly  occur 
to  nine  readers  out  of  ten  as  an  accurate  report  of  his  style.  That  style 
UrjyivmiiWi.  spirited),  eooinently  French.     It  is  that  of  a  man  w^o  i^hld 

iBUibeiKbe  daring^  than  dull,  flighty  than  ponderous,  j^thiloljeal  dk|UjL 

—  - I •  ■  ■    -  •'  ••    ■    "' '  '    » ' 

*  Rather  daring,  and  eminently  French^  is  such  a  passM^Q  Mix '  JiWlita.le  P<l^te 
par  exceUence,  Dieu  qui,''  ^c—Jeunesse,  ^c.;de  Mart6jS^fi;^%iF^^'^''^^ 


•^^^)U)f^^^^oy% 


he  calls  the  Sieyes,  Shaftesbury  the  Mirabeau^  of  tfegfr'tt^il''' 

movel/^'ftkiBd ^^f'** Ittitafi^n ^ JesUs^^ifet*  fot* th^ Wof  &ii^^i^ei&* 

^Shaiobeave  is  a!  Mdlffer6-iSdch.yltis.  '  Jofabl^bh  ii'  <<  A'^viffltitil^'JibtibniM, 
hfm&Misi  in  fbJW  I^^eliey^' ii  dithy^tttMd  S'pinmstiT'^^j^&Wm. 

^^dbuere  yon  mi^e  no  0(H»pl&Iht  o6'th^  tfdes  beitig'^aitii^d'iEfl^r^^^  ib^  tUe 
^^ittiig^s^yk^  lo  <iort«^iMia^^H  n'afetioi^  <SibiE^d4rQ^'ti6bh  ll^k,V  i^^^ 
passingly  well  shaded.  Fanurge,  SPhhAtagt^;  ^iid,iQJ^g(S^^  ^^ii^k 
iBpottff^f^  in  ib^ii*  eoiosBal  ftieeVbiisness;''  ^iiodiid  tiWlbf  ft'lV^pf 
>I^}(>m  tfaeiNortb  Sea*.^  '  Tk^  Eeckitighatt»^&nK!^Biiti^H(r!ior$1i^l: 
Jm Heraoe^Wialpble^iyetaii^  hifipyyf  aiselec^  soelet^^of "titttti^^ii  MM6\ 
ainitheitf'Old^ntiggaes  as'lf-ixi  &ded  wMippkigs  WMtH'^IMeJ^  iUcM^Jiiiit 
Jtteni^.  a^hwi^hyaa^iioddut^.^  Shakspeai^fe^  ititii^lmk^  ^l^W^iM 
)9edMmt  oiry'St|]b|doiJh^  tid<^  iil^feattd^^eihk^him  of  ^hiti^B^iiti&h^^^ 
ttakear^cmii  by^tl^'MDowi  who,  h^vitig  ^e^h^r^i^WM.e^W^fii 
jMadonna  to  w^rshi^,  I^ithni^ew  a  billet  fh>m'ln^i  hyriib/.^a^a^^ 
&Bh9$tA>\hgin^iEteli^U9d^  generis.    ^  "  -'''•'  *'^  •■>i/"P*->'i  ^'J^"^^ 

"   Mi  C^iaslM  as'^not  wh^t  Is  ^ehiphatically  styled'  a '^i^ee 
;Whicli^  m  tbei4ew  of>%he  commonalty,  is  of&n  syn^yhidtis  Wil^  "a 
itwaddler^  «lldli^nHy^ntse^  e^^traordinary;     But  ih6\i^  hkl. '  ^^^  ''^ 
ftiy/Ae  way  <to  indulge  iri^longintcfrvais  of"  refleetio^iV'' h^'jddeis'i 
^  goes  along/ and  occasionally  drops  a  fi^giheut  6f  %0\]ijgfnt  &ii 
.^didiich  you  naay;.$toop'  to'  pick  up  without  '^tftlice  tb  thet** '  ^^ 
igressJ^'  With^w<><)r  three^pecimett^  6f  the  mantit^to  of  ^t^he^^ 

up  ouraoeounte^  but  to<>  irregiitlayly  k^^t;  f(k  the  pr^^^ntlhibmb'^^ 


iuublC 


li  ^'  Tbe  finest  book  iti  the  "World  i^bnt  att  incdtrtpletcffttt^feit'loC^Jitiik^ 
ithoughti,'  a  confused  refleofiidtt' of  th^  ih^ti  trli^'ifciohb^itfed^tt.;  It  ?a  Ifft 
the  ruin  of  »ruin.''f'' ■  '■"■•'''  !•.-."  :^-'' >  •■•!•'  :••".  ;V..'...-*l  J.-  •rV"''7 
J  Again:  -^'-^ho  grater  a  tiian's  iuperibiiiiy;'.^}!^?'  tnfelre  are;1*te]iKflP- 
eiilties  presented -to  the  vulgar  eye  by  the  Complexity  and' ^cceWtricitj^'JS) 
whSeh  this  very*  superforitv  gives  rise.  Manners  and  outT^ard  appearstxici 
ai«  « ieritevion  of  oMacto^  to  a,  lew  experienced  obser\^rs  oaIj  ;:  th^i^^ 
fDequeiitly  moves^Wkv^ard^  weak,  and  ridiculous  in  the  superior  nian  ihi!|^ 
io  ijhp^iiAmteaonMplaoi  ofle.-''¥ou^ight  have  lived  with  Cervanties,^  JfbKfeW, 
oiiiMoitfte^uiQti^iJ#lthdut''a>'6^picion'  that  it  was  Montesquieu, '  MbliSre, 
or  Cervantes  you  were  with." J  .    /       •■      .;o'!<| 

>viAgai^>t  ^^f^N^tkitilgean'betnore  childish  than  to  di$ctri^s  ^the^  alili^tract 
ajerit  of  oristocn&cy  or  of  monattihy ;  it  were  as  knuch  wotth'Vhile  ild'iBs^ 

....:...(     .:.  -  i  :      .       ..  >■      >:.^.         :    -,'<:[]    :.::i^      'ciiO 


; .  I  (^.  Louehee  he  «lsevhere  describes  as  less  ai  man  <A  th&  v^rMj  io|r-  brilliMt^:^ilo^ 
ijmx  a  system^ip .seducer;  /'a  Crpjmjvrell  placing  the  po^tjof  ^anettn;  «  Mephkfe^ 
topheles  turned  into  a  Faublas.** — Etudes  ^olitiq 

X  Les  Voyageurs  Anglais*  fipc    §  V. 

J  Etudes  stit^al^if  Jpop;,,^^^^  .§  W; 
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466  PhOarhte  Chasks. 

mm  the  abstract  merit  of  costome  in  different  btitades.     Thaj  aretirortk 
nneii  or  little,  according  to  the  climate.*^ 

^  Study  with  attention  eyery  great  social  era,  and  you  ^^mM  invariably 
tibacrve,  on  the  one  nde,  a  parent  idea,  a  dominant  thought  i»hi(» 
•HiBgles  with  all  other  ideas,  circulates  like  the  blood  in  the  virins  of 
•oeiety,  animates  it  with  its  own  life,  and  impels  a  general  mai^meoft ; 
on  the  other,  a  constant  opposition  fated  to  counterbalance  this  dominat- 
ing influence  and  to  restore  an  equilibrium ; — a  law  of  reaction,  inevitable 
asM  everlasting.  Now-a-days  that  society  has  chosen  utiMty  ^  its 
foandation,  the  marvellous  begins  to  resume  its  rights.  When  debased 
Rome  came  to  dream  only  of  luxury  and  debauchery,  stoicism,  proclaimed 
its  austere  doctrines.     Petronius  and  Thraseas  were  oonteropofaries.^t 

An  ingenious  and  instructive  comparison  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the 
ItiKan  Folengo  {MerHn  Coccaie,  a.d.  1491 — 1644),  the  FrenehBdb^B, 
and  •oar  English  Skelton,  suggests  the  reflection,  that  '*in  history,  as  inlhe 
eaie  of  literary  studies,  synchronism  alone  can  substitute  light  for  dafkness; 
iUm  comparative  anatomy  of  national  literatures  dissipates  all  obscurities. 
What  appeared  isolated,  unexpected,  and  without  assignable  cause,  then 
becomes  natural,  necessary,  and  general.  No  longer  hare  we  to  dowiCh 
phemmiena  without  antecedents  and  without  correlatives,  ^but'with  « %ody 
of  facts  which  harmonise  in  one  great  system  and  explain  its  eaEtent*aBd 
its  tendency."} 

"  I  am  unfortunate  enough,"  says  M.  Chasles,  on  occamnef  the  death 
tyf  Giovanno  de'  Medicis,  "  not  to  see  the  least  proof  of  'virtne  or  genius 
in  the  esteem,  the  tears,  the  afl^ection,  the  regrets  of  men.  Nero  was  as 
"nmoh  deplored  as  Marcus  Aurelios.  Cartouche  was  deeply  4»ewmled  by 
^is  brigands.  The  brigands  of  the  Grand  Diable  (G.  de'  Medicb) 
kmentol  the  Grand  Diable.^'% 

Again :  ^  Restored  monarchs  have  always  in  history  -a  ialse  and  equi- 
liacal  look,  whatever  may  be  their  spirit  and  address.  A  reetoratioQiis 
generally  brought  out  by  little  except  the  enthusiasm  of  very  •weaiiness, 
and  repentance  for  having  purchased  a  trifling  advantage  at  a  serious  loss. 
Can  anything  be  more  sad  than  the  acclamation  of  a  people  addresnng  its 
prince  :  *  Take  me  again  ;  I  am  tired  of  governing  -myself ;  this  ttme 
of  yours  knocks  me  up*  ?"|| 

remarking  that  posterity  has  overlooked  the  crueltieB  of  A-agoKtus, 
because  Virgil  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  stars,-— and  that  'tin 
fimilties  of  Louis  XIV.  have  been  dignified  by  the  verses  of  Bofleau,— - 
and  -the  follies  of  Francis  I.  transformed  to  our  eye '  by  'Margwiet  and 
Marot, — and  the  crimes  of  the  Medicis  forgotten  in  the  eloges  ^^howeNd 
on  them  by  Bembo,  Pulci,  Politian,  and  their  feHowS) — 'M. '  Chnsles 
Apostrophises  principalities  and  powers :  ^^  Beware  of  embroiHng  'your- 
selves with  the  masters  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  O  ycwhogoveni  the 
irorid;  your  success  may  depend  upon  yourselves,  or  upon  circumstanaes ; 
your  renown  depends  upon  them  alone. "T 

♦  De  THistoire  d'Angleterre.    §  V. 

sf  I^wwnes  Historiques  de  Shakspeare.  > J  IWd.  ^  V. 

5  li'Ar^tin,  sa  Vie  ettses  (Eavres.    §  TV. 

II  «  Le  Comte  de  Shaftesbury."    §  HI. 

^  De  rnistoire  d'Angleterre  et  de  quelques  Histoxieiis  ^eqj^B.  'S  HL 
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(OONTINIZED  FROM  <<  XKK  BECEFZION  OF  VBE  DBAD.,*!) 

Bt  tphe  author  ffp  **The  Unholy  Wish'.** 

You  could  see  at  a  first  glanoe  4hat  it  was  only  *  temponuy  bed* 
<j)amber— a  drawing-ioom  ooaverted  into  one,  to  senre  fome  special  <xsoa- 
sion.  Its  carpet  was  of  superior  richness,  for  France ;  its  chairs  uid  ao£i, 
handsomely  carved,  were  covered  with  embossed  purple  velvet;  its  window- 
curtains,  of  white  flowered  muslin,  w^e  surmounted  by  puvple  velvet  and 
flittering  yellow  cornices ;  and  fine  paintings  adorned  the  walls.  The 
ed  ^lone  seemed  out  of  place.  It  was  of  plain  mahogany,  a  French  bed, 
without  curtains,,  and  -was  placed  in  the  comer  which  made  the  aQgle  be- 
tween the  two  doors,  one  of  which  opened  on  the  corridor,. 'the  other  on 
the  adjoining  room,  a  large,  magmficent  drawing-room,  furnished  en 
suite  with  the  one  in  which  the  bed  was. 

On  a  couch,  drawn  before  the  fire,  lay  a  young  girl,  once  of  great 
beauty,  but  now  fallen  away,  wJiite,  and  wasted.  She  panted  for  breath 
.as  she  lay,  and  was  evidently  very  near  the  grave.  You  need  not  be  told 
— for  you  have  met  her  before — that  it  was  Adeline  de  Castella.  Her 
dark  brown  eyes,  still  retaining  the  sweet,  mournful  expression  which  had 
ever  characterised  them,  were  fixed  on  the  fice  with  an  earnest,  unchang- 
ing gaze,  proving  her  to  be  deep  in  thought.  The  sick-nurse  sat  near 
the  sofa,  and  Louise,  the  lady's  maid,  was  busying  herself,  altering  the 
position  of  the  pillows  of  the  bed. 

"  What's  gone  with  the  other  pillow  ?"  she  called  out. 

'^  It*s  under  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  nurse.  ^*  You  can't  have  it 
till  she's  moved  into  bed." 

'^  I  think  I  will  go  now,  nurse,"  interrupted  Adeline.  ''I  am  tired, 
and  you  have  heaped  so  many  things  upon  me  that  I  feel  smothered. 
The  fire  is  very  fierce." 

*'  Shall  I  move  the  sofii  further  away,  mademoiselle  ?" 

'^  No,"  replied  Adeline,  "  get  me  into  bed.     It  is  near  sev^en." 

The  nurse  called  Louise  to  assist  her,  and  whilst  they  were  removisg 
her  sitting-up  clothes,  Adeline  suddenly  fell  .back,  apfxarently  withoutiue 
or.  motion. 

"She  has  fainted,"  screamed  Louise. 

"  She  is  taken  for  death,"  whispered  the  nurse. 

Louise  fiew  into  a£t  of  anger  and  tears,  abusing  the  .nurse  for  her 
bafd-hearted  ideas.     But  the  nurse  was  right. 

^  You  had  better  summon  the  family,  Mademoiselle  Louise,"  persist^ 
the  nurse,  "  and  let  the  doctors  be  sent  to.  Though  they  can  do  nothiiig 
for  her,  poor  young  lady." 

^'  She  has  not  fainted,"  whispered  Louise.     '^  She  is  cooieious." 

^^No,  no,  it  is  no  fainting-fit,"  was  the  brief  answer.  *'  I  ^have  iseen 
more  of  these  things  than  you  have.     She  will  rally  a  little,  I  dare. say.** 

No  one  went  to  bed  that  night  at  Signer  de  Castdla's  :  it  was  a  general 
scene  of  weeping,  suspense,  and  agitation.  All  >the>£unily  gathered  at 
intervals  inthe  dsawing-ioedn,  and  Mary  £!axr  .says  sthati  to  this  ^hoiir,  'the 
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silence  reigwnlf  in^e  fo<mi(i-:t^%elUHi|K9(«Litd!fian^^  {ii8^  ^bb.'Wu, 
and  ^waiting  td'tbe  uM  ^^gakf/ forllite&>%l«ls  Mf^'lhi^ 
threogliaot  the  mght  ^  tke  «hdded  ligYA  ^  ili^'^W^a]^  iM^'HHe 
stony,  rigid  look  of  M.  de  Castella  ;  the  violent  emotion  of  nilf^^jH{li*i 
fhe Wf'OpetMd  doory leading ini6  AMAtitfa tiiimf^  m^MitiWihe 
jniree,  or  of  Louise^  piiMiiig  and  repassitag^iii'a^'my'^er^  i^iSMe^m 
dbdut  the  chimiUv  T'  wUh^wobt  -yemitttibraiK}^ W^ Ili^tii^^di  mHm 
and^abonred  i>Ma^Dg>  d  her  th^y- W«]^  «fliettdt»g','4ltii'<^'(^k^  dMiSm 
tothee8r'inthe^tilefle«<rftheiii^i;;>'^-  'M  .'^^n:  ?.y.  ,^»-.roob  5>.,..vf.T/::.  .ft 

••"'Early  m>tbe  nloriiiilig^'Avd^line  asked  to  's&^  her  Mher.  He  reriialiije'd 
adthmr  aUont twenty  1riiitf|ite#,  shut  ttp  witli  her  aloii&.  What  pa^ec!  lil 
tha:  intowi^^  IMMid  <*Otild  tel),  Did  she  ask  forgrrette^s  for  the  rebelltan 
she  had  unintentionally  been  guilty  of,  iu  loving  one  whom,  perhapi,  zhe 
flight  soti  to  4ai^i4ov«dt  >'<>rclid  he  impfofe  jiarftin  ofher,  for  having 
beeoiSnslriimentat^lA^iOond^mtimg  her  toifii^ery  ?  T^otii^  ^ilT  ever  kucni^ 
When  Sig^or  de  Castella  left  the  chamber,  he  pasa*^  ^'^^  ^^c  eomdmf; 
on  his  way  to  his  calAoet;  •♦^ith  his  usual  measured,  stately  ^ep,  btit  there 
^ete  iemed^i(iDMtSl6Ti'iAih\E  face — they  taw  it  as  lie  sti-ode^  Iby  tlie  driw- 
]ii^i*ooJa -Mor.  V  •Mfitry  Oarr  opened  the  door  between  tlie  two  rodriis, 
and  went  in,  knowitig  that  Addine  was  aloue,  and  she  gathered  ti  lit^ 
of  the  interview.  Adeline  -was  bobbin  g  w  il  dly  /  Sh  e  h  ad  h  ^ard  the  1  aat 
words  of  impassioned  tenderneas  from  her  mueh-Jcived  father— ;il ways 
deeply  loved  by  her;  tenderness  that  he  would  never  have  gtven  vent  to 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person^  or  under  any  circumstaoeeA  of  l&ss  ex- 
citement :  but  when  these  outwardly-eold  natuTesare  aroijsed,  whether  for 
anger  or  for  tenderness,  their  emotion  i3  as  that  of  the  rushing  whir! wind. 
Adeline  had  dimg  tbund  him  with  tSie  feeble  remnant  of  her  strength, 
whispering  hoi?  'very  deitr  he  had  always  been  to  her^  deater  far  than  he 
had  ievefsuspt^cted :  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  as  she  said  that  th^ 
only  Kgreit  shis  DOW  hlidy in  leaving  life/  wa^  that ^he  must  part  from  Miti 
and  h^  dear  toother. ' '  And  that  p  atti  n  g  was  dose  ^t  hahd^^He ve^  i6  W 
broken  till  the  great  Judgment  Day.  *  ";^  "  ^' " ^  ^- '-^  "'^■'^*  ^^^*' 

y-  About  ten  o'oteok*  tlhi  same  morning,  Dr:'H-^^^  Wl4s/'sMtlg^1>Jr'ihe 

bedside  (old  Dr.  H ,  not  the  young  man  who^UiW  WHSf^^H^^^ildiA 

}m)i  wUto  Adelhi««udd«bl;^tti^ekf'him'h<yw'k^  ^^<H^^ifi^P^^£ve. 
Ber  fathet  wiw '  standnag'-by,'  ttnd  JWddftmift  'de  iMtdIa,  ^it^Shmi^ikf^ 
tfas  completely  sttbdiied  by  gHiii*,  Was  kneeli^'d<[y#W,'^^%le<^  l^kd<^filiiS 
^  the  bed/  '"■^'  .^'•v.;oit  m  vnta  .ton  Lib  9d8     .t 

r(Th^  doctor  iraa  taken  by  soi^i^j'iftii/h^'MiS^f^  ^ij]^ 

"  Do  not  deceive  me,"  sa* ' 

^oMici}ed>to  tlie  oppro&eb' 

this  state  of  weakness  and  pain  1     

morrow  morning?   Longer  than  that  I  should  fliftift^WjB^  L^. ^ 

"  All  things  are  possible  with  God,"  replied  the  surgeoSF)^  ^^  ^^  ^^  " 
"  I  know  they  are,"  she  murmured.     "  But  He  wM  iS^v^me 

torlhi*  b«lt«m{tyi^fio  fMdirJ>ih^%bliii    P%  fi^  iti^f^-^^^tSiPiijr  l£fl.^y 

ofiiifw?(.'fRf^^  ''ci,i^iy*'yi  ,?Mdr.i  Uu^lm  '♦--.  t-  :.'.-:•  n^.  Dfjjjj  Hoiilw  (^fa-Jb-^odiiw 

,:»f**4t-ijll-i«^^fe'^fee*e[rttat^i''<I?i  -■>'^'^'^^  ^^  «'  '^•^'♦^^'^^  "     *X^^  '^'*^  ^°^  °^ 

"It  is,  you  woulJ*8j#y§^*i«I  *'  ;  bomiijucj  Mk  '\baiid  luo^  al  3uq  ijoy  8iJ 
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..  Thye.4wg^prl^r.  ,.jTbenw$iB>ifcr  the  twftl>t«*U*irtaei)Wa»iaprto^ii% 

sin  extreme  degree,  as  many  persona; a^e^  iQi4[^ogk-}';W)beQ}liQt'dozS2ig9 

pjiipW9,jind.  Wdclothefr  w#rei:!0<»^iP9ft%  HifefAlw^^^^  fadiitW 

i^uff^,,ljqft  jl^  jcpojo,  ,w  QW  ibail  tQ  teai«iWIfti^J«r^*oi|»l£th•Ifc^ 

8^t}iraig]but,|y,,,j    tt  ">;v.    Ml-'  L;-.rr---^    ;••   j'.  .i.-uv-  .■.■/-•.,*  /[[r-iioilmhiiciij  bi5»[  yffa 

.^,,<%^hpis  )i^^Lt^j"^,Jij»q}|^.A^  i^iher^oH(m/i^^Wf>k<mfefieb%g 
^^^ipf^pQjjilnif^r^^  ^M\  p;r^b^j,4h«c)diflferfej)(»ffrfiii«A^/ferf 

^^4*;,Jtjji^l^J^^:rytfcJ^^^t^^i^.«o^^  oj  -(Jiv,  2ii{  no 

\^%J)^^^i}fiigp^  i^yh-^  ^pwk,Htar^<>)i7TSJ4ryrrffalt  Jwh^ 
^^pd.'{,.j.j^.4^o^  ^yi.nqiTyo,lmt|w  .WOirdy^Cf Bi(^9Cii*tlF^     ,fii  in^^w  bnis 

?v",'WHi.^(iFlth^.'?P<>fl^'?n-.  -m'  '^i'.  ••.  :.-.v  ■.,1'-.,  i.:.,Mi>.;,;.j.nf  lo  hLiOW 
.^:V,S^S^Mk|]^.,.^.pAO,,^l^^^^  :t     .,,      ,.•.•.:!       :•.-{/<!     b>/ol  X^qoob 

iol"§rt^.Wef..^9it,ftn4^^wJf:9Mf..Wgt^^  .  •.-..)'.'  ....{.'  h,,i  .  .tir.-.nojb 
[^,{{^9a|i^.^ff^';  i;^eftt^,A4^1i»Q-  '  >"  Susanne.", ..- ,  ;.,n>i  r..)  j...  ijt^nB 

>a^?!mlp..'P^.^P:>^r^;i.^Qi;p4>.^^  .J[:hMe>W*  8^?ength,?'  ^i  j  iocicjiItt 

oif^ii^  j^pijpiei.diffiicjilty  ^bj^fit»m<^[be»»^fo^.fAeyriVere;iM>t !«<►': hftway.M 

^jef^thj. , ,  J^a^^  jWJpe4rt^<fiQjd^di^^;|rfi^  t  b^ypale '  f weh^a^  •  fetid  fednwi 
tears  from  her  own  face.  .vj;(l  ji  .wn^t.   «      ■      •     !•  '.  )   >  >/i'-iJ 

^  "  jLeave  us  alone,  SusaiiTiQ>fl[  ^^i^t|fe#fie4<.,  r,f^ I; baife.dotoetliing  to/say 
^,Jiad«moiaelk  Iklary."  ,„  \'/ui./  •>  !     ;>.;  i'      ':       -.  .    -  •    -^^^i 

,'^  Stay  in  the  jiext  room,  »^t;(i}n;iaaH»>6w8^np<^>?' .whiap^rf  Mbs  Pittil 
to ,  tb(&  seryaji ti  It  njay  seeip, ,  ^tarjing^ :but  -  dearfj'  as*  Mary  Gawr.  i  loi^ 
A^line,  dip  4^peneQc#d  ^i  in^scrib^ibl^Awe!  a:t  bdiag  left  «loae.witlt 
Ber,  She  did  not  stiy  to  analyse  the  sensation,  but  it  must  havei  had 
its  rise  i^i^^i;f.^fffll^q]^^J|^9]f^Tuyvi^^y^^^  mind  of  the  young,  attadhes 
i|;^J£  iqit%i  Pfifs^pf^  qf  ^he^4^  a^4.dyipg.  . . .  ■ ! 

ji  J>^^5fla,,|;^^♦^^^^^^^l"rt  yo*i.  m^bifriCommlfsioD,  Mary/'  .^hj^  poAied. 
"^^XpiViU.^iftfjayj^x  .     r-      ;..  .:.:.  r;U 

"ItistO  AlijWk'!.   :-.     >-.  '•,•!•■  ••       ;■  V  :..   >.i    >..:  >-,)J;U  ,;/.  - 

^  ^^I^Ljp^  ^tfiet^ijg  out,  her  f?hite  and  wasted  hw^,jb^?pokt«d  tohw 
writing-aesk,  which  stood  on  one  of  the  inlaid  tables,  tellmg  Mai^y^i^ile 
to  find  the  key.  <<  There  is  a  secret  sprjljkg:  Jtk  th9l4esk,.on4be  ^^t, 
as  you  put  in  your  hand/*  she  continued;  "  pr^^^ife'^joovf  uoy   »i  J I  ' 
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iiev«ral.  love^tokens  wei»  diseased  to  mam^    Two  w  thrae  tdnkelB  oif 
Talue,  a  few  dried  flowers,  and  some  letters,  the  edg>es  smch  worn. 

<<  Throw  the  flowers  in  the  fire,"  murmured  Ad^ae,  "  aad  put  dl  the 
rest  in  a  parcel,  and  «ed  it  up." 

"  How  the  notes  are  worn,  Adeline  !"  exclaimed  Mary.  "  One  would 
think  them  twenty  years  old." 

<'  Tes,"  she  said,  <^  till  I  took  to  my  hed  I  carried  them  Acire,"  toudi- 
ing  her  bosom-    ^  They  are  his  letters." 

*'  You  do  not  wish  to  sead  them  again,  before  I  enclose  them  ?"  was 
Miss  Casr's  finai  •question. 

Adeline  made  a  gesture  of  dissent  *'  It  is  some  weeks  since  I  read 
them/'  she  breathed.  '*  I  have  not,  of  late,  dared  to  call  up  the  fe^ngs 
they  would  excite :  it  is  fitting  that  graver  matters  should  occupy  me.  I 
haye  endeavoured  latterly  not  to  think  of  these  worldly  things,  not  to 
think  of  him^  and  I  cannot  always  control  my  thoughts.  It  may  be 
wrong — we  are  taught  it  is — so  to  love  a  fellow-creature  as  I  have  loved 
him ;  that  such  love  is  due  only  Above.  Yet  I  have  asked  myself  some- 
times where  suck  wrong  or  error  lies,  and  how  avoid  it?  We  did  not 
Cace  in  our  hearts  this  strange  power  so  to  love.  Others,  peihaps,^  may 
ive  their  feelings  more  under  command,  but  I  know  that  I  have 
struggled  against  mine  in  vain.  Day  and  night,  sleeping  and  waking,  has 
he  been  present  to  me,  filling  up  my  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  all  dse.  I 
could  not  help  this,  or  lessen  it :  I  tried,  but  the  power  to  do  so  lay  not 
with  me.  Since  he  left,  I  would,  at  times,  have  given  much  to  forget  it 
all,  to  forget  my  misery,  to  forget  him :  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
forget  myself  and  my  own  existence.  May  I  be  forgiven  this  sin,  and 
all  else." 

<*  You  will  not  look  again  at  the  letters,  then  ?"  resumed  Miss  Carr, 
who  had  listened  painfully  to  her  impeded  ^eech. 

"  No ;  that,  at  least,  is  in  my  power  to  avoid :  and  lam  near  death." 

Miss  Carr  speedily  made  up  the  packet,  and  was  about  to  seal  it. 

"Not  that  seal,"  said  Adeline.  "  Take  my  own ;  the  small  one,  that 
has  my  initials  on  it.     Mary,  do  you  think  I  could  direct  it  ?" 

"  You  direct  it !"  exclaimed  Miss  Carr,  in  surprise.    "  I  don't  see  bow." 

"  If  you  could  raise  me  up — and  hold  me — it  would  not  take  more 
than  a  minute.     I  want  to  write  the  direction  myself." 

"  Let  me  call  Susanne." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  have  no  one  else  here.  Put  the  letter  before  me  mi  a 
book,  and  try  and  raise  me." 

It  was  accomplished  after  some  trouble.  Mary  Carr  was  nervous,  and 
feared,  besides,  that  the  raising  her  up  might  do  some  injury :  but  ^ 
knew  not  how  to  resist  AdeMne's  beseeching  looks.  She  supported  her  up 
in  bed,  and  held  her,  whilst  she  wrote  his  name,  '*  Frederick  St  John." 
No  "Mr.,"  no  " Esquire ;"  and  written  in  a  trembling,  straggling  hand, 
bearing  not  any  resemblance  to  what  Adeline's  had  bee%  in  health. 
Mary  laid  her  down  again. 

'^  You  will  be  returning  to  London  after  my  death,"  she  panted.  **  fie 
is  there.  Seek  an  interview  with  him,  and  give  it  to  him  with  your  own 
hands." 

^^  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Mary  Car)r;  <<  Itpromise  it,  Adeline,  bf  our 
close  and  long  jGriendabip^    !What  «iiaU  I  sHy  ito  him  fi»>m  yon?" 
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"Tlgll  him:  I  have  vetuxned  all  eiutept  the  riag,  and  that  th^t  will  be 
hwed  with  aie.  That.it  ha«  sever  been,  off  my  fiager  sioee  he  placed  it 
tJiere." 

**What  ring?"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr,  surprised,  even  at  such  a 
moment,  into  cuiosity.  *'  The  ring  you  wear  is  De  1a  Chasse's  engage- 
meat-ring,"  she  continued,  looking  down  at  the  plain  circlet  of  gold,  that 
was  esdy  kept  on  Adeline's  emaciated  finger  by  the  smaller  guards  worn 
to  protect  it. 

She  shook  her  head  feebly.     "  He  will  know,'* 

"What  else,  Adeline?" 

"  Tell  him  my  heart  was  faithful  to  him  unto  death,  as  it  ever  was  in- 
life.     Nothing  more." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  himp"  asked  Mary  Carr — "  a  last  letter." 

"He  might  not  have  cared  to  receive  it,"  she  answered,  hollowly. 
"  There  is  another  now." 

The  close  of  the  afternoon  came  on.  The  nurse  was  sitting  in  her 
chair  on  one  side  the  fireplace,  Louise  see-sawed  herself  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  another ;  Mary  Carr  was  standing,  in  a  listless  attitude, 
before  the  fire,  her  elbow  .lodging  on  the  mantelpiece,  whilst  Kose  Darling 
was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  hsJf  asleep,  her  head  resting  against  Adeline's 
bed.  In  the  next  room  were  heard  low  murmurings  of  conversation  :  it^ 
was  M.  de  Castella  talking  with  one  of  the  medical  men.  Adeline,  just 
then,  was  quiet,  and  appeared  to  be  dozing. 

"  I  say,  la  garde,"  began  Louise,  in  a  low  whisper,  '^  is  it  true  that 
mademoiselle  ask«d  old  H this  morning  how  long  she  should  live  ?" 

The  nurse  nodded. 

"  Ch^re  enfant !"  apostrophised  Louise,  through  her  teaie.  "  And 
what  did  he  say  ?" 

'<  What  should  he  say  ?"  retorted  the  nurse  ;  "  he  does  not  know,  any 
more  than  we  do.     And  if  he  did,  it's  not  likely  he  would  let  it  out." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?" 

The  nurse  shook  her  head,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  bent  over  the  bed 
to  look  at  Adeline,  who  was  lying  with  her  face  turned  away. 

"  She  sleeps,  I  think,  nurse,"  observed  Rose,  looking  up,  with  her 
own  eyes  half  closed, 

"I  suppose  she  does,  mademoiselle.  I  can't  rightly  see  her  face ;  it  is 
liidden  by  the  clothes.  But  if  she  were  not  asleep,  she  wouldn't  remain 
so  quiet." 

"  I  heard  a  word  dropped  to-day,"  cried  Louise,  in  a  mysterious  voice, 
as  the  nurse  resumed  her  chair. 

"What  word?" 

But  there  Louise  stopped,  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  dried  her  eyes, 
which,  for  the  last  fortnight  or  so,  had  been  generally  overflowing. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  something,"  said  the  nurse. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  soliloquised  Louise,  aloud.  "  It  mayn't  be  true,  and 
I  am  sure,  if  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be,  J  shouldn't  choose  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.     So  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue." 

Now  the  most  effectual  way  to  induce  Louise  not  to  hold  her  tongue, 
was  to  exhibit  no  curiosity  as  to  anything  she  might  appear  disposed  ia 
communicate.  The  nurse  knew  this,  and  for  that  reason,  probably,  sat 
silent     After  a  while,  Louiie  began  again* 
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**  But  it  Ota  do  no  iMnn  to  mentioB  it  twmigit  mtatktm.    lb  wm 
Sbwiddo  told  m%^  md  of  eonwe  alte  muat  kaiFe  |«t£wwd  StfcNi 
She  nid — you  are  sure  MadeouMaelle  Addine't  Mbepf 


**  She's  tsleep,  £ast  enough,*  cried  the  nurse ;  ^sho  is  too  ^pmk  lo  W 
awako.**  And  Louise  resumed,  in  the  hushed,  pecuKar  tone  she  hadbesft 
using:  it  sounded  awfullj  mysterious,  taken  in  oonjiuiielaML  vidi  hsr 
sulject,  through  the  space  of  that  dying  room. 

**  Susanne  winks  that  mademoiselle  will  he  exhibited.'* 

**  What  ?"  ejaculated  the  nurse,  aroused  from  her  appearaaoe  of 
apathy. 

"  Qu'elle  sera  exposes  apres  sa  mort."  (I  prefer  to  give  this  seatonoe 
in  the  laog^ge  in  which  the  conversation  was  carried  OB.^ 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Rose,  mm  her  deepy 
posture. 

*^  That  Mademoiselle  Adeline  will  hold  a  reception  after  deatk,  Bsade- 
moiselle." 

''  Louise,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  persisted  Rose,  raising  her  head,  and 
opening  her  half-closed  eyes  to  their  utmost  width. 

But  Maxy  Carr  bad  taken  in,  and  understood,  the  full  meaning  of  Ae 
words;  she  was  more  generally  acquainted  with  French  mannas  and 
customs  than  Rose :  and  as  her  eye  caught  the  reflexion  of  her  own  fi^e 
in  the  large  pier-glass,  she  saw  that  it  had  turned  of  a  ghastly  whiteness. 

**  You  don't  follow  this  fashion  in  your  country,  mademoisdle,  so  I 
have  learnt,"  whispered  the  nurse,  addressing  Rose.  "  Neither  is  it  kept 
up,  here,  as  it  used  to  be.  We  scarcely  ever  meet  with  a  ease  now.  6nt 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say — she  was  a  sage-femme,  madenuHseHe,  as 
well  as  a  garde-malade — that  when  she  was  a  girl  there  was  fcareely  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  c^ood  family,  who  died  unmarried,  but  what  held 
her  reception  after  death.  And  m  my  time,  also,  I  have  seea  many 
splendid  exhibitions." 

"  Oh,  nurse,  nurse,"  shivered  Mary  Carr,  "  don't  talk  so." 

^'  What's  the  matter,  mademoiselle  ?"  asked  the  woman,  gnmag  at  IGss 
Carr.     "You  look  ill." 

"  I  feel  sick,"  was  Mary  Carr's  faint  answer.  "  I  cannot  hdp  it.  I 
think  what  you  are  talking  of  is  horrible,** 

"  Do  explain  what  it  is  you  are  talking  of,"  interrupted  JUtm,  in- 
patiently,  all  her  drowsiness  gone.     "  Nurse,  what  is  it  aU?^ 

<^  I  will  tell  you  one  instance,  mademoiselle,"  said  Uie  wohmmi,  ^  and 
that  will  explain  the  rest  My  aunt  was  housekeeper  in  Madame  Marsae's 
family.  She  was  a  widow  with  three  children,  and  lived  in  «  gnmA  old 
ch&teau  near  to  our  village.  The  eldest,  Mademoisrile  MarHMif  was 
married  to  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  gone  away  with  faka,  AfB 
Saints  know  where,  hut  a  long  way  off,  for  it  was  in  the  time  of  "' 


and  we  were  at  war  with  half  Europe  then.  Young  Mame^  dm  oAj 
SOD,  was  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment ;  he  was  also  awi^,  widh  it;  SMM 
Mademoiselle  Emma  was  the  only  one  left  at  home,  aad  laadiaae  Inr 
mother  doted  on  her.  A  fine,  Uooming  young  lady  As  W9M^  wMi  n 
colour  like  a  rose :  you  might  have  taken  a  lease  of  her  Iile.  8«(»  paar 
thinr,  she  f<^  suddenly  ill.  Some  said  she  had  taken  oold#  dthaM  T 
she  had  eaten  something  that  did  her  harm,  b«it  an  iawacd  ( 


OBHliB'fe,  afftfuhief'was^^aH  in  a  we6k.  Madame  was  nearly  crazed,  anjl 
my'atifit"s«id  it'wag  Jntifiil  to  lieat  her  shrieks  the  night  after  the  dea^Jj^ 
ahd  hite*prayeini  to'  the  "Good  Vit'gin  to  he  taken  with  her  child.  Bpt 
madame's  sister  came  to  the  chtiteau  with  the  early  light,  and  she  forth- 
with'giave  :^ttfers  that  poor  Mademoiselle  Emma  should  be  exhibited." 
:  '^^Dogoon,  iitirse,**  pleaded  Rose,  whose  cheek  was  getting  as  white 
a^'MaiyCarf^s,  the  woman  having  stopped,  in  thought. 

'*  I  was  but  a  little  child  then,  mademoiselle,  as  you  may  suppose,  for 
it  was  in  1812,  bat  my  aunt  sent  for  me  up  to  the  chateau,  to  assist. 
They  diid^  nqt  keep  many  servants ;  my  aunt  had  only  one  under  her, 
besides  the  old  gardener,  for  Madame  Marsac  was  not  rich ;  so  I  was  put 
to  do'-ffhat  I  could.     My  faith !  I  shall  never  forget  it:  it  was  the  first, 
thing  of  the  soi't  I  had  seen.     They  dressed  the  corpse  up  in  rich  white 
robcsi  as  if  for  her  bridal,  with  flowers  and  jewels,  and  white  gloves  and 
white  satin  shoes.     And  then  she  was  placed  upright  at  the.iBnd  of  the^ 
grand  s«il6if,'  and  all  the  neighbouring  people  for  miles  round,  aU  the, 
rich,  and  as  many  of  the  poor  as  could  get  admission,  came  to  visit  her. 
My  aunt  slippied  me  into  the  room,  and  I  was  there  for,  I  should  think.^ 
five  minutes.     It  had  the  strangest  effect !     That  dressed-up  dead  thij^g^ 
at  one  end, -and  the  live  people,  all  dressed  up  in  their  best  too,  .and 
mostly  lookiB^'white^  and  awestruck,  coming  in  at  the  other.     Th^re, 
wa«  a  long  table  going  down  the  room,  and  they  walked  once  rouhcj  it. 
looking  at  her  as  they  passed,  and  going  out  in  silence.     I  don*t  thliit  it 
was  the  thing,  mademoiselle,  for  that  aunt  of  mine  to  send  a  timid  yi)ung. 
child,  as  I  was  then,  to  see  such  a  sight;  but  she  was  always  indulgent 
to  me,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  treat.     I  could  scarcely  keep  down  nyr, 
tencHT  whilst  I  stayed  in  the  room,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  as 
white  and  shocking  as  Mam'selle  Mary  does,  just  now.     I  did  not  dare' 
to  go  febbnt  in  the  dark  for  long  afterwards,  and  I  could  not  overget  tlie^, 
feeling  for  years.     Though  I  have  seen  many  sueh  a  sight  since,. none 
have  stayed  upon  my  memory  as  that  first  did.     I  did  not  seem  to  see 

much,  at  the  time,  either :  I  never  looked,  but  once,  to to  that  part  of 

the  room,  where  the  bridal  robes  were." 

"  But  why  dress  them  in  bridal  robes  ?"  questioned  Rose,  breathlessly. 

**  As  a  symbol  that  they  are  'going  to  be  the  bride  of  Heaven.  At, 
least,  that  is  the  interpretation  I  have  always  put  upon  it,  mademoiselle," 
answered  ^ihe  woman. 

"  The  first  one  I  ever  saw,"  interposed  Louise,  jealous  that  the  nurse 
should  hate  aJl  the  talking,  "  was  a  young  priest  who  died  at  Guines. 
Stay— ^ltion*t  think  he  wis  quite  a  priest,  but  would  have  been  if  he  had 
lived.     His  nattie  was- Theodore  Borne.     He  died  of  an  accident  to  his 
hand,  arid  ttiey  made  him  hold  a  reception  after  death.     I  have  never 
seen  but  two  beside  him^:    One  was  the  sister  of  the  Count  Plessit,  a. 
lady  abotit  forty,  but  she.  had  never  been  married;  and  the  other  was  v^ 
y^kung  ]^ri,  the  daughter  of  a  couple  who  kept  a  general  furnishing  shop^ 
hii^  out,  "and  sold  fumittnre,  and  that;  and  a  mint  of  money  they  ha^ 
mad^.    -Waisn't  she  dressed  out,  that  girl !     She  was  an  only  child,  pooir.i 
thing,  and  they  spared  no  money  on  her  reception.     Her  veil  was  real,' 
Bwiesels;  'and  hei?  dress  was  half  coveried  with  Brussels  lace,  and  little 
sprigs  of  t««nge4>lo63<!)rris,  and  bows  of  white  satin  ribbon.     Susgjino^ 
ntfve»  ifi^t^'with  the  ^usfjom  till  she  came  to  these  patts :  she  says  they 
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sever  heard  of  it,  where  she  comes  from,  just  beyond  Paris.  That  Theo- 
dore Borne " 

At  this  moment,  Adeline  stirred.  Louise's  tongue  stopped  as  dead  as 
if  it  had  been  shot  through,  and  the  nurse  made  a  quiet  rush  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.     She  was  awake,  and  wanted  her  mouth  moistened. 

As  the  nurse  was  putting  down  the  tea  and  the  teaspoon,  Dr.  H , 

who  had  been  talking  in  the  other  room,  came  in  to  look  at  Adeline 
before  he  quitted  the  house.  She  was  quite  sensible,  and  said  she  felt 
more  easy.  In  the  bustle  of  his  leaving,  the  nurse  going  out  to  attend 
him  to  the  staircase,  Adehne  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  Mary  Carr, 
who  was  now  standing  by  the  bed.  Her  voice  was  very  faint,  and  Mary 
had  to  lean  close,  to  hear  what  she  said. 

"  I — was  not  asleep— when  Louise  smd — that  I  heard  it.  Mary ! 
do  not  let  it  be  done." 

Miss  Carr  felt  much  distressed.     She  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  I — I  am  sure  nothing  will  be  done  that  you  do  not  wish,  Adeline," 
she  stammered.  '*  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  Louise.     Shall  I  speak  to  Madame  de  Castella  ?" 

"  Not  now.  When  I  am  dead — you  will  see  if  they  are  making  pre- 
parations— speak  to  mamma  then." 

"Do  not  let  this  distress  you,  Adeline,"  proceeded  Mary,  wishing 
Louise  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  before  she  had  introduced  so 
unfitting  a  subject  in  Adeline's  hearing.  "  Rely  upon  it,  every  wish  of 
yours  will  be  sacredly  respected." 

"  It  does  not  distress  me,"  was  the  feeble  reply.  "  But  I  would  rather 
be  left  in  peace,  after  death." 

Madame  de  Castella  had  been  conveyed  to  her  bed-chamber  an  hour  or 
two  previously,  for  her  hysterical  grief  disturbed  Adeline,  and  Agnes  de 
Beaufpy  remained  with  ner  sister,  endeavouring,  by  persuasions  and  re- 
monstrances, to  keep  her  there.  Old  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  expected, 
and  a  little  before  five,  M.  de  Castella  went  to  the  railway  station  to 
receive  her.  During  his  absence,  Rose  and  Mary  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  the  old  servant,  Silva,  came  in  with  a  letter  on  a  salver. 

"  Pour  qui  ?"  demanded  Mary. 

"  Pour  Mademoiselle  Rose  Darling,"  responded  the  old  man. 

Rose,  who  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
took  the  letter,  without  turning  her  head  to  look  at  it,  and  threw  it  on 
the  table. 

'*  That  worrying  Mary  Anne !  There's  no  end  to  her  letters :  and 
they  are  nothing  but  prosy  lectures  of  admonition.  If  they  think  I  am 
going  to  answer  all  she  chooses  to  write,  they'll  find  their  mistake.  If 
mamma  made  it  a  condition  for  a  double  allowance  for  me,  I  wouldn't 
do  it." 

"  It  is  not  your  sister's  handwriting,"  observed  Mary  Carr,  when  Rose 
had  concluded  her  tirade. 

Rose  condescended  languidly  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  epistle. 
**  Why,  I  do  believe  it  is  from  Frank !"  she  exclaimed,  snatching  it  out  of 
Mary's  hand.  "  What  can  he  have  to  write  about  ?  Perhaps  grand- 
mamma's dead,  and  has  left  us  all  a  fortune !     But  it's  a  red  seal." 

And,  breaking  the  red  seal,  she  skimmed  hastily  over  it. 

"  Good  Heavens  J  how  singular !     Mary !  Mary !" 
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Miss  Carr  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Her  countenance,  which  had 
been  pale  all  day  with  anxiety  and  the  previous  night's  watching,  was 
now  glowing  with  colour  and  excitement. 

"  He  is  coming  to  Boulogne !  How  passing  strange  !  Mary,  can  it 
be  some  unknown  sympathy  that  attracts  him  hither  at  this  hour  ?" 

"Your  brother?" 

**  He !  Do  you  think  his  coming  here  could  put  me  out  like  this  ? 
What  an  innocent  you  are,  Mary  Carr !    It  is  Mr.  St.  John.    Do  listen. 

" '  My  D£Ab  Rose, — Our  dear  and  venerable  grandmother,  whom  may 
all  good  angels  preserve ! — though  her  long  life  does  keep  us  an  unrea- 
sonable time  out  of  our  own — entrusted  me  with  a  mission  concerning 
you,  upon  my  coming  to  London  two  days  ago.  She  had  made,  or  pur- 
chased, or  in  some  way  prepared  for  you,  a  splendid  article,  but  whether 
it  is  intended  to  represent  a  purse  or  a  bag,  I  am  unable  to  say,  being, 
in  my  uninitiated  opinion,  too  large  for  the  one,  and  too  small  for  the 
other.  A  magnificent  afiair  it  is,  redolent  of  gold  and  silver  beads  and 
shining  silks,  and  it  was  lined  with  her  usual  Christmas  present  to  you. 
Being  in  a  generous  mood  myself,  I  slipped  in  another  lining,  knowing 
your  partiality  for  feathers  and  laces,  and  every  other  sort  of  trumpery 
which  costs  money.  This  cadeauy  duly  prepared  for  transportation,  and 
directed  for  you,  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Nino,  I  brought  to  town,  and 
was  to  have  handed  over  to  a  quondam  schoolfellow  of  yours,  Miss 
Singleton,  who  was  returning  to  Boulogne.  Now  you  have  frequently 
honoured  me  by  saying  I  have  a  head  that  can  retain  nothing,  and  in 
this  instance  certainly  the  bag  and  the  commission  slipped  clean  out  of  it. 
In  packing  my  carpet-bag  this  morning,  preparatory  to  starting  for 
Ireland,  for  which  delectable  spot  of  the  globe  I  am  bound,  what  should 
I  come  upon  but  this  unlucky  parcel.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  called 
a  Hansom,  and  galloped  it  to  Miss  Singleton's  address,  invoking  bless- 
ings on  my  forgetfulness  all  the  way.  No  go.  Miss  Singleton  and  the 
Archdeacon  had  started  for  Boulogne.  I  was  walking  down  Brook- 
street,  on  my  return,  wondering  what  I  should  do  with  the  money,  and 
who,  amongst  my  fair  friends,  in  Ireland,  would  come  in  for  the  bag, 
when  I  nearly  ran  over  Fred  St.  John,  or  he  over  me,  coming  out  of 
Mivart's. 

"  '  "  Why  where  have  you  been  buried  ?"  said  I. 

"  '  "  At  Castle-Wafer,  for  the  last  month.  And  I  am  off  to-morrow 
for  Paris.     Any  commands  ?" 

"  '  "  I  should  just  think  I  had,  if  your  route  lies  through  Boulogne.'' 
And  forthwith  I  delivered  to  him  the  unlucky  parcel  and  its  history. 

"  *  So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Rose,  that  you  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive your  bag  safe  and  sound.  Not  so  sure,  though,  as  to  the  day,  for 
St.  John  is  proverbially  uncertain  in  his  movements. 

"  *  I  hope  your  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Castella's  health  is  improving. 
I  would  beg  my  remembrance  to  her,  but  have  no  doubt  I  have  long 
since  gone  out  of  hers.     She  has  my  best  wishes  for  her  recovery. 
"  *  Affectionately  yours,  dear  Rose, 

«'F.  Darling.' 

"  What  news  for  Adeline !     Get  out  of  the  way,  Mary  Carr." 
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"  Rose,"  said  Miss  Carr,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  "it  will  not  do  to 
teU  her." 

"  Not  tell  her  1"  exclaimed  Rose. 

''  She  is  resigned  and  quiet  now.     Let  her  die  in  peace.     News  of 
him  will  only  excite  and  disturb  her." 

"Don't  talk  to  me!  Let  me  go!"  for  Mary  had  laid  hold  of  her 
dress  to  detain  her. 

"  Rose,  you  are  doing  very  wrong.  She  is  almost  in  the  last  agony. 
Earthly  hopes  and  interests  have  flitted  away." 

"  You  don't  understand  these  things,"  rejoined  Rose,  with  a  curl  on 
her  lip — "  how  should  you  ?  Has  she  not,  for  months,  been  yearning  to 
see  him — has  not  the  pain  of  his  cold  neglect,  his  silence,  his  absence, 
hastened  on  the  grave — and,  now  that  he  is  coming,  you  would  keep  it 
from  her  ?  Why  I  tell  you,  Mary  Carr,  it  will  soothe  her  heart  in 
iying." 

I  She  broke  from  Miss  Carr  impetuously,  and  went  into  the  bed-chamber. 
Adeline  unclosed  her  eyes  at  her  approach.  What  Rose  said,  as  she 
leaned  over  her  and  whispered,  Mary  Carr  could  not  hear  ;  but,  even  in 
tl^at  last  hour,  it  brought  the  red  hectic  to  her  faded  cheek.  How  wildly 
and  eagerly  she  looked  up ! 

"But it  is  too  late,"  she  sighed,  in  a  troubled  whisper — "it  is  too 
Ute :  I  shall  be  gone.     If  he  had  but  come  a  day  earlier !" 
,,,jSha  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  remained  silent.     The  next  words  she 
Uttered^  some  time  afterwards,  were  to  Miss  Carr. 
. .  **  Mary — you— that  which  Louise  was  saying  to-day " 

"  Yes.     I  understand." 
.   **  If  mamma  wishes  it — do  not  prevent  it.     I — I — should  like  him  to 
see  me — the  wreck  I  am.     And  then  he  could  come— you  would  bring 
him." 

Rose  assented  eagerly,  before  Mary  Carr  could  speak. 

"  And,  otherwise — if  he  had  not  been  here — I  have  been  reflecting — 
that  it  would  answer  no  end  to  oppose  my  mother — what  can  it  matter  to 
mB  then  ?  If  I — had  a  child — and  she  died — it  is  possible  I  might  wish 
the  same.     Don't  interfere,     But — }'ou  will  bring  him  T* 

"  Dearest  Adeline,  yes,"  cried  Rose,  "  if  he  is  to  be  found.  I  promise 
it  to  you  solemnly." 

"  And  now— dear  friends  of  my  rirlhood,  Rose !  Mary !"  she  breathed, 
holding  out  her  hands,  "  I  have  but  to  say  farewell.  All  things  are 
growing  dim  around  me.  You  know  not  how  grateful  I  have  been  for 
yoiu:  care  of  me.     You  will  think  of  me  sometimes  in  after  life." 

The  pause  that  ensued  was  only  broken  by  Rose's  sobs.  Mary  Carr's 
aching  grief  was  silent. 

"Remember — ^you  especially.  Rose — that  life — though  extended  to 

Jou  longep  than  mine. has  been — will  not  last  for  ever — but — there  is  one 
eyond,it. ,.  That  will.     Endeavour  to  inherit  it.     Will  you  not  kiss  me 
fw  the  last  ti«ne  ?" 

f;Oh  whafc  ^hing  hearts  those  were  that  beat  against  the  coverlid,  as 
they  leaned  over  herl 
i  **  Yov,-;^,will — come— :to  me — ^in  heaven." 
They  were  the  last  words  either  of  them  heard  her  utter. 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  Louise,  with  a  solemn  &ce^  fxdl  of  mighty 
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importance,  threw  the  corridor-door  wide  open,  and  whispered  something 
to  the  nurse.  The  latter  jumped  from  her  chair,  thrust  it  behind  her, 
and  dropped  down  upon  her  knees  where  she  stood. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  taken  her  ?"  ejaculated  Rose  to  Mary  Carr. 
"Don't  you  understand?"  was  Mary's  hurried  answer,  drawing  Rose 
after  her,  and  escaping  to  the  drawing-room. 

They  saw  it  through  the  open  door.  The  line  of  priests,  in  their  white 
robes,  coming  up  the  stairs ;  the  silver  crucifix  borne  before  them ;  the 
"  Bon  Dieu"  sacredly  covered  from  observation.  Louise  sunk  on  her 
knees  in  the  passage,  as  the  nurse  had  done  in  the  room,  and  they  swept 
past  her  with  solemn  step,  towards  Adeline's  chamber,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left.  They  had  come  to  bestow  absolution,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith — to  administer  to  her  the  Sacrament 
of  the  dying. 

Adeline  had  expressed  a  hope  that  she  should  retain  her  consciousness 
to  the  last,  and  she  did  so.  They  could  perceive  it  by  her  eyes,  though 
speech  had  left  her.  She  died  in  peace,  her  friends  and  relatives  gathered 
round  her  bed.     By  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night  all  was  over. 

How  am  I  to  describe  the  next  day  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Louise  was  quite 
right,  and  the  corpse  of  Adeline  de  Castella  was  to  hold  a  reception. 
The  following  day  afterwards  it  was  to  be  interred. 

It  was  whispered  in  the  house,  that  Signor  de  Castella  was  greatly 
averse  to  it,  but  yielded  the  point  to  his  broken-hearted  wife.  She  was 
French  all  over,  and  clung  to  French  customs.  It  was  a  negative  soothing 
to  her  wild  grief  to  know  that  before  her  beautiful  and  idolised  child 
should  be  hidden  in  the  dark  grave,  the  world  would  look  upon  her,  once 
more,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  dress  and  earthly  life. 

Before  mid-day,  a  messenger  from  Madame  de  Nino  came  to  see  Miss 
Darling.  It  was  Julie — of  Squire  Daw  memory.  She  bore  in  her  hand  a 
packet,  which  Rose  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  to  be  the  one  her  brother 
wrote  about.  And  she  also  whispered  a  demand  from  Madame  de  Nino, 
"  What  time  may  she  come  to  see  poor  Mademoiselle  Adeline  ?**  The 
news  of  the  "  reception"  had  travelled  there,  it  seemed. 

"  It  begins  at  two  o'clock,"  was  Rose's  short  answer;  *' Madame  can 
come  at  any  time  between  that  and  five.  Julie,  who  brought  this  little 
parcel  to  Madame  de  Nino's  ?" 

"  A  tall,  handsome  Englishman,"  replied  Julie.  "  It  was  I  who  an- 
swered the  gate.  He  asked  for  you,  mademoiselle ;  and  when  I  said  you 
were  not  with  us  now,  but  visiting  in  the  town,  he  left  it  with— 
How  stupid  I  am !"  broke  off  the  girl ;  "  I  forgot  to  give  you  this  card ; 
he  left  it  for  you,  mademoiselle." 

Rose  scarcely  glanced  at  the  card.  She  knew  beforehand  it  was 
Frederick  St.  John's. 

"Did  he  say  where  he  was  stopping — at  what  hotel?" 

"  He  said  nothing  else,  mademoiselle.  But  just  left  th6  parcel  and 
card  with  his  compliments.    It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  this  morning." 

"And  now  that  I  know  he  is  in  the  town,"  remarked  Rose  to  Mary 
Carr,  after  Julie  was  gone,  "  I  shall  go  out  and  try  to  find  him.  Will 
you  come?" 

"  I  don't  much  like  going  to  hotels,  inquiring  after  gentlemen,"  hesi- 
tated Miss  Carr. 
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"  We  must  do  many  things  that  we  *  don't  like*  in  this  life,"  sarcasti- 
cally answered  Rose,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  Do  you  fear  the  hotels 
would  eat  you  ?*' 

"  No ;  nor  Mr.  St.  John  either,"  was  Mary's  somewhat  irritahle  re- 
mark.    "  But  it  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  us  to  do,  Rose." 

"  I  promised  that  poor  girl  I  would  fetch  him  to  see  her,  if  there  were 
a  possibility,  and  fetch  him  I  will,"  was  Rose's  imperative  rejoinder. 
"  You  need  not  come  ;  I  can  go  by  myself  as  well  as  with  you." 

"  No,"  said  Mary  Carr,  "  if  you  must  go,  I  shall  accompany  you." 

"  Then  don't  make  words  about  it,"  snapped  Rose. 

The  preparations  were  complete,  or  nearly  so,  before  they  went  out  on 
their  search  of  Mr.  St.  John.  The  preparations!  The  large  salon,  the 
room  next  to  the  one  in  which  she  died,  was  laid  out  for  the  visitors,  a 
barrier  being  carried  down  the  middle.  The  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  closed  and  fastened,  and  Adeline  was  placed  against  it,  upright, 
standing,  nearly  facing  the  door  by  which  the  visitors  would  enter — stand- 
ing as  if  waiting  to  receive  them.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  they  fixed  and 
supported  her ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  details,  and  I  do  not  wish. 
Mary  Carr  looked  in,  once,  to  the  bed-chamber,  while  they  were  dressing 
her:  the  nurse  was  standing  before  the  upright  corpse,  supporting  it 
against  her  shoulder,  her  own  head  turned  aside  frona  it,  and  the  hair- 
dresser stood  behind,  dressing  its  hair.  It  was  revolting  work,  calling 
forth  revolting  ideas,  and  Mary  turned  sick  as  she  pulled  the  door  between 
her  and  the  sight.  She  was  forced  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  some 
moments,  to  recover  from  the  faintness  that  had  stolen  over  her. 

"  What  hotel  do  you  mean  to  try  ?"  she  inquired  of  Rose  as  they 
went  out. 

"  I  shall  try  them  all  in  succession  but  what  I'll  find  him,"  was  the 
answer.  ^<We  will  go  to  the  Hotel  des  Bains  first:  he  is  probably 
there." 

Rose,  when  they  reached  it,  walked  boldly  into  the  yard.  A  man  was 
standing  there,  with  a  napkin  on  his  arm. 

"  Monsieur  de  Saint  John,"  began  Rose,  "  est-il  descendu  ici?" 

"  What  did  you  please  to  say,  miss  ?"  returned  the  man,  in  English, 
evidently  not  understanding  her. 

"  Oh,"  said  Rose.  *'  Is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  St.  John  stopping 
here  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is,  miss ;  I  will  inquire,"  replied  the  waiter,  turning 
towards  the  "  bureau."     Rose  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 

'^  Mr.  St.  John  is  stopping  here,  ladies,"  said  the  man,  returning,  with 
a  key  in  his  hand.  "  He  arrived  this  morning,  by  the  Folkestone  boat, 
and  he  leaves  to-night  for  Paris,     He  is  out  just  now." 

"  Out !"  cried  Rose  impatiently,  not  expecting  this  frustration  to  her 
wishes,  "  where's  he  gone  ?" 

"  Why,  ladies,  it's  quite  impossible  for  us  to  know  where  all  our  visitors 
go  to  in  the  day,"  remonstrated  the  man.  "  Many  of  them  are  only  in 
at  meal-times." 

*'  We  want  to  see  Mr.  St.  John  on  most  urgent  business,"  persisted 
Rose — "  business  that  admits  of  no  delay.  If  you  could  but  give  me  an 
idea  where  to  find  him  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  miss,  I  wish  I  could.     He  may  be  on  the  pier,  or 
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be  may  be  gone  over  to  Capecure,  or  be  may  bave  walked  up  to  tbe 
column — all,  places  very  wide  apart.  If  you  would  like  to  go  to  bis  room 
and  wait,  ladies,  I  bave  brougbt  tbe  key.     It's  only  on  tbe  first  floor." 

"  Wbat's  to  be  done,  Mary  Carr  ?"  said  Rose,  stamping  ber  foot  in 
pettish  impatience. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  returned  Mary ;  "  do  as  you  please.  It  is  your 
expedition,  not  mine." 

Rose  besitated,  looking  at  tbe  man,  tben  at  tbe  key,  tben  at  Mary 
Carr.  Would  sbe  bave  gone  to  bis  room  ?  Tbere's  no  knowing,  for  at 
tbat  moment,  wbo  sbould  turn  into  tbe  yard  witb  a  ligbt,  quick  step,  but 
Mr.  St.  Jobn  bimself. 

Not  cbanged — not  a  wbit  cbanged.  Tbe  same  bigb,  aristocratic  bear- 
ing ;  tbe  same  distinguisbed  beauty  of  form  and  face  ;  tbe  feame  attrac- 
tive manners,  possessing,  for  all,  so  irresistible  a  fascination. 

Rose,  in  a  somewbat  confused,  anything  but  an  explanatory,  greeting, 
said  sbe  bad  come  to  request  bis  accompanying  ber  for  balf  an  bour,  on 
business  of  importance  ;  and  in  anotber  moment  tbey  were  all  walking 
down  tbe  street  together. 

"  I  tbink  if  you  bad  come  in  a  few  minutes  later,  you  would  bave 
found  us  in  your  apartments,"  said  Rose  to  bim.  "  At  least,  myself. 
Mary  Carr  was  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  our  going  into  the  hotel-yard 
to  inquire  for, you:  I  suppose  sbe  would  have  run  away  bad  I  gone  to 
wait  in  your  room." 

He  laughed — his  old,  low,  musical  laugh. 

"  If  you  have  any  interest  at  court,  Mr.  St.  Jobn,  perhaps  you  could 
get  Mary  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,"  went  on  Rose.  "  She'd 
shine  in  tbat  line,  being  such  a  stickler  for  prudery  and  etiquette.  Hold 
your  tongue,  Mary  :  you  know  you  are." 

"  I  thought  you  were  both  to  bave  returned  to  England  before  this," 
be  interrupted. 

"  We  shall  be  there  in  a  few  days  now,"  answered  Rose.  "  Are  you 
going  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Paris  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  in  Paris,"  he  observed,  "  though  it  may  be  some  time 
before  I  get  back  to  London.  ^ly  old  roving  love  of  travel  has  come 
upon  me,  and  I  think  I  shall  gratify  it.  A  friend  of  mine  leaves  Paris 
next  week,  on  his  way  to  explore  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
accompany  bim." 

"  Why,  you  may  be  away  a  year  or  two  at  tbat  rate !"  exclaimed 
Rose. 

"  And  probably  shall.  But  I  bave  not  finally  made  up  my  mind.  If 
I  don't  go,  a  few  weeks  will  see  me  back  in  England." 

"  It  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  Sarah 
Beauclerc,"  thought  Rose  to  herself.  For  a  wonder,  she  did  not  make 
it  a  question  to  bim. 

But  not  a  word  of  inquiry  from  bim  after  Adeline !  And  yet,  a  few  months 
before,  they  bad  been  on  tbe  nearest  and  dearest  terms,  but  'a  few  hours 
removed  from  the  closest  tie  that  can  exist  in  this  world — tbat  of  man  and 
wife.  Ob,  the  changes  tbat  take  place  in  this  transitory  world  of  ours ! 
She  was  dead,  sleeping  well  after  life's  fitful  fever,  and  he  was  walking 
there,  in  all  tbe  pomp  and  pride  of  existence,  haughtily  indifferent,  never 
unbending  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  she  was  married  to  another,  or  whether 
she  was  dive  or  dead. 
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And  so  they  reached  the  residence  of  Signor  de  Castella,  and  entered 
the  court-yard,  St.  John  unconscious  where  he  was  going.  It  must  be 
remembered  he  had  never  gone  to  the  house  but  once,  and  then  it  was 
at  night,  and  in  Sir  Sandy  Maxwell's  carriage.  The  hall-door  was  placed 
wide  open.  Silva  stood  on  one  side  of  it,  bareheaded,  another  servant 
opposite  to  him,  and  as  the  various  visitors  passed  between  them,  they 
bowed  to  each  group  in  silence.  It  was  the  manner  of  receiving  ihem. 
Mr.  St.  John,  talking  with  Rose,  advanced  close  to  the  door,  but  then  he 
caught  sight  of  Silva,  and  drew  back.  The  old  man  looked  at  him  with 
a  pleasant  look  :  St.  John  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  Castella 
servants,  and  just  then  Mary  Carr  left  them,  and  ran  up-stairs. 

"  Why  have  you  brought  me  here  ?"  demanded  Mr.  St.  John  of  Rose. 
"  This  is  Signor  de  Castella's  I" 

"I  have  not  brought  you  without  a  motive,  Mr.  St.  John.  Pray 
come  in  with  me." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  very  coldly. 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Rose.  "  Do  you  think  I  should  go  dancing 
after  you  to  all  the  hotels  in  the  town — as  I  should  have  done  had  I  not 
found  you — shocking  Mary  Carr  and  the  waiters  out  of  their  notions 
of  propriety,  without  an  urgent  motive  ?  Come  along :  we  are  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance." 

Mr.  St.  John  indeed  saw  that  a  group  of  several  ladies  were  gathered 
close  behind  him,  waiting  to  go  in.  He  stepped  inside  the  hall — he  had 
no  other  alternative — and  so  allowed  them  to  pass.  They  moved  noise- 
lessly towards  the  broad  staircase  ;  but  he  drew  aside  with  Rose. 

"  Rose,  this  is  beyond  a  joke,"  he  said.  "  Why  did  you  bring  me 
here  ?     I  will  wish  you  good  morning,'* 

"  Indeed,"  she  murmured,  clasping  her  hands  in  agitation,  and  lajdng 
them  on  his  arm,  in  her  fear  lest,  after  all,  he  should  escape  her,  "  this 
is  no  joke.  Do  you  suppose  Mary  Carr  would  lend  herself  to  one ;  and 
she  came  with  me.     Pray  come  up-stairs  with  me,  Mr.  St.  John." 

*'  You  forget,"  he  began,  in  answer  more  to  her  evident  excitement 
than  to  her  words,  *'that — ^putting  aside  any  objection  I  may  experience 
— ^my  presence  here  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  family." 

"  You  will  not  see  them,"  she  replied.     *'  I  affirm  it." 

"  Who  are  all  these  people  going  up  the  stairs  ?"  he  said,  looking  on, 
in  amazement,  as  more  groups  were  silently  bowed  in  by  Silva.  "It 
seems  like  a  reception-day." 

"It  is  one,"  said  Rose;  "nevertheless,  the  family  do  not  hold  it. 
There  comes  Madame  de  Nino !  she  is  directing  those  strict  eyes  of  hers 
towards  us,  and  I  shall  catch  it,  for  standing  whispering  with  you.  Do 
come,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  I  cannot  understand  all  this,  Rose.  These  visitors  flocking  to  the 
house,  while,  you  say,  the  family  are  not  visible.  Why  do  they  come 
then  ?     Why  do  you  insist  so  earnestly  on  taking  me  ?" 

"  There's — there's — a  show  up-stairs  to-day,"  stammered  Rose.  "  That 
is  why  they  come.     And  I  want  you  to  see  it." 

"  A  flower-show  ?"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  somewhat  mockingly. 

"  A  faded  one,"  murmured  Rose,  as  she  took  his  hand,  and  drew  him 
towards  the  staircase.     His  manner  was  hesitating,  his  step  reluctant. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  they  met  Mary  Carr.  She  placed  in  his 
hand  a  small  sealed  parcel.     ^^  A  commission  was  entrusted  to  me  yester- 
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day,  Mr.  St.  John,"  she  ohserved;  "it  was  to  deliver  this  into  your  own 
hands.  I  did  not  think  so  soon  to  find  an  opportunity  of  executing  it. 
I  have  also  a  message " 

"  Which  you  will  give  him  presently,"  interrupted  Rose. 

"  Who  is  this  from  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  John.  He  glanced  at  the 
seal,  "  A.  L,  de  C. ;"  he  turned  it  round,  and  looked  at  the  strange, 
sprawling  address. 

"  Not  a  very  elegant  superscription,"  he  observed  carelessly,  as  he 
slipped  the  parcel  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  "  I  don  t  recognise 
the  handwriting." 

"  Yet  you  were  once  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  Oh,  never !"  answered  he.     "  Not,  certainly,  to  my  recollection." 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  Rose,  feeling  sick 
and  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what,  she  was  going  to  behold,  laid  a 
hand  on  Mr.  St.  John,  as  if  doubting  her  own  capability  to  support 
herself. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?"  he  inquired,  looking  at  her  pale  face.    • 

"  A  momentary  faintness,"  she  murmured.     "  It  is  going  oflP." 

It  was  to  the  right,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  as  they  entered. 
It!  But  they  could  not  see  it  distinctly  or  for  a  moment  together,  as 
they  turned  to  follow  the  crowd,  so  many  persons  were  pushing  by  them 
just  there.  Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  taller  than  most  persons  present, 
obtained  a  more  distinct  view  than  Rose. 

"  Who  is  that — standing  yonder — receiving  the  company  ?"  he  asked, 
hastily.     "  It  looks  like no ;  it  cannot  be.     Is  it  Adeline  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  Adeline  de  Castella,"  replied  Rose,  under  her  breath,  her 
teeth  chattering.     "  She  is  holding  her  reception." 

Adeline  de  Castella,  Did  the  name  strike  oddly  upon  Mr.  St.  John  ? 
But  if  it  did,  how  then  came  he  not  to  ask  why  it  was  not  Adeline  de  la 
Chasse  ? 

"  You  have  deceived  me.  Miss  Darling,"  he  said,  in  a  severe  tone ; 
"  you  assured  me  the  family  were  not  here.     What  means  all  this  ?" 

"  They  are  not  here,"  w^hispered  Rose,  whose  face  and  lips  were  now 
as  white  as  those  of  the  dead. 

"  Not  here !     There  stands  Adeline." 

**  Yes,  true;  Adeline,"  she  murmured.  "But  she  will  not  speak  to 
you.     You — ^you  will  pass  and  look  at  her ;  as  we  look  at  a  picture." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,  Rose.  Not  speak  to  me?  how  can  she 
help  it,  if  you  thus  compel  me  to  approach  ?" 

"Trust  me  for  once,  Mr.  St.  John,"  replied  Rose,  as  she  seized  his 
arm,  for  he  would  have  turned  back.  "  Adeline  will  not  speak  to  you — 
she  will  not,  as  I  live  and  breathe." 

Partly  from  the  difiiculty  of  retreating,  for  they  were  in  the  line  of 
advance,  not  in  that  formed  for  returning,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  room,  partly  in  compliance  with  Rose  Darling's  agitated 
earnestness,  and  partly  yielding  to  his  own  curiosity,  which  was  becoming 
intensely  excited,  Mr.  St.  John  continued  his  way,  ever  and  anon  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  rigid  form  opposite,  before  which  all  were  filing. 

"  Rose !"  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  "  it  cannot  be  Adeline.  And  yet 
it  is  like  her !     Who  is  it?     What  is  it  ?     How  strange  she  looks !" 

"  She  has  been  ill,  you  see,"  shivered  Rose,  "  and  is  much  attenuated. 
But  it  is  Adeline." 
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They  were  nearly  up  with  her,  and  Rose,  in  her  terror,  not  having  yet 
dared  to  look  at  the  sight,  clung  to  the  arm  of  Mr.  St.  John.  He  was 
gazing  on  her — Adeline,  and  his  face,  never  very  rosy,  had  tiumed  of  a 
yet  paler  hue  than  common. 

Oh,  the  rich  and  flowing  rohes  in  which  they  had  decked  her !  white 
satin,  covered  with  costly  lace ;  white  ribbons,  white  flowers,  everything 
about  her  white ;  the  festive  attire  of  a  bride,  adorning  the  upright  dead, 
and  that  dead  worn  and  wasted !  A  narrow  band  of  white  satin  was 
passed  tightly  under  the  chin,  to  prevent  the  jaw  falling,  but  it  was  partly 
nidden  by  the  hair,  and  the  wreath  of  flowers,  and  the  veil  that  floated 
behind  her.  Never,  in  health,  had  more  beautiful  ringlets  been  seen  on 
Adeline  than  they  had  set  forth  now,  to  shade  those  hollow  cheeks ;  but 
all  the  richness  of  her  dress,  and  the  flowing  hair,  could  not  conceal  the 
ghastliness  of  the  features,  or  soften  the  fixed  stare  of  the  glazed  eye.  Yet, 
in  the  contour  of  the  face,  there  was  something  still  inexpressively  beau- 
tiful. To  a  stranger  entering  the  room,  unsuspecting  the  truth,  as  Mr. 
St.  John,  she  looked  like  one  fearfully  ill,  fearfully  strange ;  and  how  was 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  custom,  to  divine  the  truth  ? 
Did  the  idea  occur  to  him  that  Adeline  was  standing  in  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  first  met  her,  a  year  before  ?  Did  the  strange,  gloomy 
silence  strike  ominously  upon  him,  putting  one  in  mind  of  a  funeral  or  a 
lying-in-state,  rather  than  a  gay  reception  p 

Mr.  St.  John  went  close  up,  and  halted  in  firont  of  her;  Rose  by 
him,  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  Forgetting,  probably,  what  Rose  had 
said,  that  she  would  not  speak  to  him,  or  else  obeying  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  mechanically  held  out  his  hand  to  Adeline ;  bat  there  was  no 
answering  impulse  on  her  part. 

He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  eyes  running  rapidly  over  her.  They 
glanced  down  on  the  flounces  of  the  rich  lace  dress,  they  wandered  up  to 
her  face — it  was  the  first  close,  full  view  he  had  obtamed  of  it.  He  saw 
the  set,  rigid  features,  the  unmistakable  stare  of  the  glassy  eye ;  and,  with 
a  rushing  sensation  of  sickening  awe  and  terror,  the  terrible  truth  burst 
upon  his  brain. 

That  it  was  not  Adeline  de  Castella,  but  her  corpsb  which  stood 
there. 

He  was  a  strong-minded  man — a  man  little  g^ven  to  betray  his  feelings, 
or  to  sufler  them  to  escape  beyond  his  own  control,  yet  he  staggered,  now, 
against  the  wall  by  her  side,  and  fell  down  in  a  fainting-fit.  Rose, 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  what  she  had  done,  burst  into  tears,  and, 
kneeling  down,  began  to  rub  his  hands. 

"  Open  the  windows — give  some  air  here,"  called  out  little  Monsieur 
Durante,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Ostrohove  to  see  the  sight 
"  Here's  a  gentleman  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy.'* 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned  an  Englishman,  who  made  one  of  the 
company ;  «« he  has  fainted,  that's  all.  There's  no  cause  for  alarm,  young 
lady.  I  suppose  he  came  in,  not  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  see,  and 
the  shock  overpowered  him.     See :  he  revives  already." 

Consciousness  came  to  Mr.  St.  John.  He  rose^ slowly,  shook  himself, 
in  a  shuddering-fit,  and  with  a  last  wild,  yearning  glance  at  the  dead, 
fell  into  the  line  of  the  retreaters.  But  it  was  Miss  Carr  who  now 
detained  him.  It  had  occurred  to  her,  that  if  she  failed  to  give  Adeline's 
last  message  then,  she  might  not  speedily  find  another  oppoctunifty. 
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"  The  address  on  the  packet  was  in  her  handwriting,  Mr.  St.  John," 
she  whispered  ;  **  she  wrote  it  yesterday,  but  a  few  hours  before  she  died. 
She  charged  me  to  say  that  everything  is  there,  except  the  ring,  which 
has  never  been  off  her  finger  since  you  placed  it  there,  and  will  be  buried 
with  her ;  and  to  tell  you  that  she  had  been  ever  faithful  to  you ;  as  in 
life,  so  unto  death." 

Mr.  St.  John  listened,  and  nodded  in  reply,  with  the  abstracted  air  of 
one  who  answers  what  he  does  not  hear,  touching  unconsciously  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  where  lay  the  parcel.  He  then  passed  on,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  crowd,  who  were  making  their  way  from  the 
room  and  from  the  house. 

"  He  is  a  fine  young  man  though,"  exclaimed  M.  Durante,  looking 
after  St.  John  with  eyes  of  admiration.  "  But  he  is  very  pale :  he  has 
scarcely  recovered  himself." 

"  To  think  that  he  should  have  dropped,  short,  at  seeing  a  corpse,  just 
as  one  might  drop  a  stone,  a  fine,  strong  man  like  him !"  responded  a 
neighbouring  chemist,  who  had  stepped  in  to  have  a  look  at  the  recep- 
tion.    "  Qu'ils  sont  droles,  ces  Anglais,  da !" 
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BY    T.    WESTWOOD. 


*'  O   WIND    OF    THE   MOUNTAIN  !" 

0  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear ! 

1  have  a  prayer  to  whisper  in  thine  ear ; — 
Hush,  pine-tree,  hush  !    Be  silent,  sycamore ! 
Cease  thy  wild  waving,  ash-tree,  old  and  hoar ! 
riow  softly,  stream  ! — my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 

O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear ! 

In  the  far  city,  by  the  lowland  shore, 

Pale  grows  the  cheek,  so  rosy-fresh  of  yore. 

Woe  for  the  child — the  fair,  blithe-hearted  child — 

Once  thy  glad  playmate  on  the  breezy  wild ! 

Hush,  pme-tree,  hush ! — my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 

O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear  I 

Pale  grows  the  cheek,  and  dim  the  sunny  eyes, 

And  the  voice  falters,  and  the  laughter  mes. 

Woe  for  the  child !     She  pines,  on  that  sad  shore, 

Por  the  free  hills  and  happj[  skies  of  yore. 

Hush,  river,  hush ! — my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 

O  Wind  of  the  Mountam,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear ! 

0  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  thou  art  swift  and  strong — 

Pollow,  for  love's  sake !  though  the  way  is  long. 

Pollow,  oh !  follow,  over  hill  and  dale, 

To  the  far  city,  in  the  lowland  vale. 

Hush,  pine-tree,  hush ! — my  voice  is  faint  with  fear — 

0  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear ! 
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Kiss  the  sweet  lips,  and  bid  the  laughter  rise— 

riush  the  wan  check,  and  brighten  the  dim  eyes; 

Sing  songs  of  home,  and  soon,  from  grief  and  pain, 

"VVin  back  thy  plavmatc,  blessed  Wind,  again ! 

Win  back  my  darling— while  away  my  fear — 

O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear ! 

n. 

DUMB   ORACLES. 

Sir  Amoret,  the  Poet,  sang,  one  day. 
His  lady's  praise — a  very  earnest  lay. 
Sir  Amoret  sat  beside  his  mistress'  feet, 
Singinff,  and  when  his  ditty  was  complete 
Looked  up  for  guerdon  to  her  witching  eyes. 
In  hope  some  loving  look  would  be  his  prize. 
But  the  fair  Rosamond,  with  dainty  smde. 
Patted  her  lap-dog,  Chloe,  all  the  while. 
And  heedlessly,  with  pretty  yea  and  nay. 
Talked  of  the  weather  and  the  last  new  play. 

On  the  morrow,  poor  Sir  Amoret  again 
Sang  forth  his  lady's  praise— a  fervent  strain. 
He  wrote  it  down  on  paper  smooth  and  neat. 
And  laid  it  lowly  at  the  fair  one's  feet. 
But  presently  returned,  with  eager  ken. 
Quite  sure  that  he  should  reap  his  guerdon  then. 
Alas  !  there  lay  the  page  so  deftly. written. 
Twirled  in  a  ball  t'  amuse  a  favourite  kitten  I 

Sir  Amoret  went  into  the  deep  wood's  shade. 

And  "  sang  to  the  stillness" — and  the  greenwood  made 

Sweet  answer  to  his  hai7)ings,  tone  for  tone. 

And  sigh  for  sigh,  and  plaintive  moan  for  moan. 

Till,  soothed  and  comforted,  he  tuned  liis  strings. 

And  lightly  laughed,  and sang  of  other  things. 

Beware,  dumb  Oracles  !  look  forth,  and  see 

How  Nature  giveth  guerdon,  full  and  free. 

To  all  her  singers.    Hark !  the  little  stream 

Goes  chiming  down  the  dell,  and  from  their  dream 

Wakes  up  the  grasses  and  long  reeds,  that  lie. 

Dew-pearled,  but  tremble  and  make  swift  reply. 

Hark !  how  the  South-wind  murmurs  through  the  pines 

In  the  hot  summer,  when  the  day  declines ; 

And  how,  through  leaf  and  spray,  steals  answering  speech. 

Like  the  sea's  surging  o'er  a  sandy  beach. 

Hark !  when  the  cloud  gives  forth  its  voice  of  wonder. 

And  rolls  athwart  the  chasms  its  solemn  thunder. 

How  echo,  leaping  from  its  torpor,  fills 

All  the  deep  hollows  of  the  eternal  hills ! 

Quick  speech,  and  quick  reply- no  scorn,  no  chill 

Indifference,  no  dead  slumber— manifold 

The  voices,  but  each  voice,  in  sympathy. 

Yields  to  its  kindred  voice  unchecked  reply. 

Beware,  dumb  Oracles  !-*when  silence  grew 

In  shrines  of  old,  the  votaries  became  few; 

And  Poets  weary  when  they  make  their  moan 

To  hearts  of  steel  and  deities  of  stone. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

By  Alexander  Andrews, 
politics  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  intensity  of  political  feeling  in  the  last 
century,  which  carried  partisanship  from  the  coffee  and  chocolate-house 
to  the  theatre,  and  even  the  inner  recesses  of  the  lady's  chamber,  and 
induced  the  zealous  beauty  to  proclaim  her  principles  by  the  position  of 
the  patches  of  court-plaister  on  her  face,  and  by  the  seat  which  she  took 
at  the  playhouse. 

In  the  discussion  of  some  question  of  state,  fathers,  Brutus-like, 
sacrificed  their  children,  tradesmen  neglected  their  business,  and  friends 
fought  and  slew  each  other.  But,  after  all,  the  coffee-house  was  the 
arena  of  political  discussion.  Addison  mentions  ''  the  inner  parlour  of  the 
*  Grecian,'  "  as  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  furious  politicians,  who  weighed 
every  measure  brought  forward  in  parliament,  canvassed  every  notice  in 
the  Gazette,  and  doubted  the  efficacy  of  every  treaty  that  was  signed. 
In  1724,  we  find  the  "  Cocoa  Tree,"  or  "  Ozinda's,"  distinguished  as 
the  resort  of  Tory  politicians,  and  the  "  Saint  James's"  for  its  Whig 
frequenters.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century  this  rage  was  in 
nowise  abated,  for  Goldsmith,  in  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  writes  : 
"  An  Englishman,  not  satisfied  with  finding  by  his  own  prosperity  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe  properly  balanced,  desires  also  to  know  the 
precise  value  of  every  weight  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curiosity, 
a  leaf  of  political  instruction  is  served  up  every  morning  with  tea  ;  when 
our  politician  has  feasted  upon  this,  he  repairs  to  a  coffee-house,  in 
order  to  ruminate  upon  what  he  has  read,  and  increase  his  collection ; 
from  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  ordinary,  inquires  *  What  news  ?'  and 
treasuring  up  every  requisition  there,  hunts  about  all  the  evening  in 
quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds  it  to  all  the  rest.  Thus,  at  night,  he 
returns  home,  full  of  the  important  advices  of  the  day  :  when,  lo !  waking 
next  morning,  he  finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  a  collection  of 
absurdity  or  palpable  falsehood.  This  one  would  think  a  mortifying 
repulse  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  yet  our  politician,  no  way  discouraged, 
hunts  on,  in  order  to  collect  fresh  materials,  and  in  order  to  be  again 
disappointed." 

In  the  days  of  Swift  we  may  find,  from  the  very  cautious  character  of 
his  correspondence,  and  the  equivocal  and  often  hieroglyph! cal  language 
of  his  friends  in  writing  to  him,  as  well  as  from  frequent  direct  allusions 
to  the  fact,  that  the  public  post  was  not  held  sacred  during  these  times 
of  hot  partisanship,  but  that  the  correspondence  of  parties  supposed  to 
be  at  all  of  different  views  from  the  government  was  repeatedly  inter- 
cepted and  opened.  This  system  appears  to  have  prevailed  alike  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Godolphin,  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Walpole  ;  discreditable  and  repulsive  to  our  English  feelings,  it  was, 
perhaps,  tolerated  more  easily  through  the  very  intensity  of  the  passion 
for  politics,  which  disposed  both  parties  to  recognise  the  rule  that  all 
schemes  were  justifiable  which  led  to  the  desired  end  in  this  trial  of 
strength — the  impeachment  of  the  one  or  the  other  party's  minister. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  throughout  the  century,  there  was  a 
continual  supply  of  food  for  this  passion  to  feed  upon.  Twelve  years 
had  but  elapsed  at  its  commencement,  since  a  revolution,  entirely  altering 
the  dynasty,  and  settling  the  constitution  on  a  surer  religious  and  poli- 
tical basis,  and  which  affected  the  destiny  of  the  country  so  materially 
that  it  required  some  time  to  adjust  matters  on  the  footing  which  was 
deemed  to  be  the  safest  to  the  nation,  and  still  longer  to  reconcile  men's 
minds  to  the  new  order  of  things — ^to  soften  down  asperities,  and  to 
obliterate  prejudices ;  people  had  hardly  ascertained  what  reforms  they 
were  to  expect — what  liberties  were  to  be  given  to  them.  Then  the 
death  of  two  successive  sovereigns  without  issue  rendered  another  change 
in  the  line  of  monarchs  inevitable,  and  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  at 
length  fixed  upon.  This  caused  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  old 
Stuart  party,  who  saw  a  prospect  of  returning  to  power  when  Anne  sat 
on  the  throne  without  issue  and  left  it  a  legacy  for  contention,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  new  line,  which,  settled  by  arms  in  1715,  was  again 
renewed  with  great  energy  in  1745.  Another  fruitful  source  of  discus- 
sion was  found  in  the  continued  foreign  wars,  and  our  being  almost 
throughout  the  century  involved  in  disputes  with  the  neighbouring 
courts.  The  violent  writings  of  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  Sampson  Perry, 
helped  to  keep  the  flame  alive,  and  the  greater  efforts  the  government 
made  to  reduce  it  by  adopting  rigorous  proceedings  against  those  writers, 
the  fiercer  it  burned — the  attorney-general  and  the  judges  were  merely 
pouring  water  upon  burning  oil.  The  dispute  with  our  revolted  colonies 
in  America,  and  their  subsequent  successful  struggle  for  independence, 
divided  the  nation  into  two  parties ;  and,  finally,  the  century  closed  upon  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which,  breaking  out  with  the  French 
Revolution,  had  spi'ead  epidemically  over  almost  the  entire  continent, 
leaving  it  doubtful  where  or  when  it  would  be  stemmed,  and  leaving 
England  engaged  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  the  distribution  of 
power  which  had  been  so  wildly  upset,  for  the  better  security  and  peace 
of  Europe.  This  was  a  period  well  adapted  to  draw  out  great  states- 
men from  among  the  heterogeneous  mass  collected  in  parliament,  and 
Bolingbroke,  Harley,  Walpole,  North,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Canning,  were  alternately  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  the  troubled 
waters. 

But,  in  every  coffee-house,  from  Saint  James's  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  in  every  tavern  in  the  City,  there  were  rival  statesmen  who  were 
settling  the  gravest  affairs  of  the  nation,  under  the  soothing  or  inspiring 
effects  (as  the  case  might  require)  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  punch, 
or  purl.  Particular  boxes  in  the  coffee-house  were  allotted  to  little  knots 
of  these  sage  politicians,  or  a  particular  room  allotted  to  a  more  influential 
club  of  them.  Associations  for  the  solving  of  great  state  problems  sat  nightly 
at  every  tavern,  and  energetically  protested  against,  or  warmly  supported, 
the  measures  of  the  government.  A  hatter  from  Cheapside  would  come 
down  to  his  club  prepared  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  as  he  paid  off  his 
own  debts — on  paper :  a  Comhill  tailor,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  domestic 
duties,  would  find  fault  with  duties  imposed  by  the  government :  a  cutler, 
who  was  a  member  of  some  loyal  volunteer  corps,  would  be  prepared  to 
show  that  some  besieged  general  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
fortification :  or  a  man  living  by  his  wits,  and  who  had  no  principle  in 
himself,  would  come  and  spout  by  the  hour  together  in  oppositicm  to  ft 
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govemnaent  measure,  but  only  objected  to  it  "  on  principle."  A  draper 
would  deliver  speeches  by  the  yard,  as  conjurers  vomit  ribbons,  or  mine 
host  himself  called  to  their  councils,  would,  perhaps,  more  concisely 
"  come  to  the  pint" — whilst  a  druggist,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
professional  member  of  the  club,  would  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his 
"  scruples."  Some  of  these  clubs  were  of  importance,  and  created  a 
sensation  in  the  political  world;  there  was  the  "  Jacobite  Club,"  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts — the  "  London  Corresponding  Society, 
united  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament" — the  "  Constitutional  Society," 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies,  or  "  plantations,"  in 
America — the  "  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights** — the  "  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,"  of  which  Sheridan  was  a  member ; 
and  a  host  of  others,  which  had  some  pretensions  to  importance  and 
respectability. 

The  programme  of  the  evening's  discussion  was  frequently  advertised 
in  the  public  papers,  when  the  club  was  understood  to  be  a  controversial 
or  open  debating  club ;  but  one  or  two  specimens  of  these  announcements 
will  suffice : 

"  Society  for  Free  Debate,  Queen's  Arms,  Newgate-street. — The 
questions  to  be  argued  here  this  evening  are  as  follows,  viz. : — *  Are  not 
the  Severe  Laws  by  which  the  Soldiery  of  England  are  governed,  dan- 
gerous to  British  Liberty  ?'  and  '  Ought  Great  Britain  to  give  up  the 
Dependency  of  America,  or  Declare  War  with  France  T  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock." — Gazetteer  of  October  24,  1778. 

The  subjects  announced  for  discussion  at  the  Capel-court  Debates, 
held  in  Bartholomew-lane  every  Monday  evening  (the  admission  to 
which  was  sixpence),  were — "  1788,  August  4th.  *  Between  which 
Characters  is  the  Resemblance  most  Striking,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  or  Mr.  Fox  and  Oliver  Cromwell?'" — and,  "August  11th. 
*  Which  is  the  greatest  Domestic  Evil,  a  Drunken  Husband  or  a  Scold- 
ing Wife  ?' "     Here  was  variety  of  subject ! 

Fielding,  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal,  Nos.  8  and  9,  satirises  the 
style  and  composition  of  these  clubs,  and  the  passion  of  the  'prentices  and 
clerks,  of  whom  they  often  consisted,  for  grasping  questions  beyond  their 
scope,  and  gives  a  mock  journal  of  the  **  Robinhoodians,"  in  which  pat- 
ten-makers, shoemakers,  tailors,  barbers,  weavers,  and  a  boatswain's  mate, 
are  the  orators. 

At  some  of  these  meetings,  held  in  obscure  garrets,  some  miserable 
conspiracy  against  the  government  was  seriously  projected  now  and  then, 
and  when,  on  the  information  of  one  of  the  members,  a  picket  of  guards 
or  a  few  constables  were  brought  to  break  in  upon  their  discussion,  these 
valorous  spirits  would  clamber  hastily  out  at  the  trap-door,  and,  scamper- 
ing over  the  tiles  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  literally  risk  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Debating  societies,  vulgarly  dubbed 
"  Spouting  Clubs,"  were  much  affected  by  the  'prentices  and  shop-boys 
of  London;  and  Mr,  Dickens,  in  his  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  has  very  happily 
sketched  one  of  these  deliberative  assemblies  and  some  of  its  prominent 
characters,  at  the  time  of  the  riots  of  '80. 

That  political  feeling  was  wrought  up  to  an  immense  pitch  we  have 
said  enough  to  indicate,  but  we  have  yet  to  bring  forward  another  and 
more  striking  instance,  which  shows  that  party  feeling  was  displayed  even 
over  the  grave,  and  that  the  challenges  of  faction  were  uttered  by  the 
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most  demure  personages  on  the  most  solemn  of  occasions.  At  the  funeral 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  June  the  9th,  1798,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Pitt,  Burke,  Dunning,  &c.,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  read  the  following  epitaph  after  the  funeral  service  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  "  with  an  energy  truly  pathetic :" 

Embalmed 
In  the  gratefcd  Memory 

Of  Ills  Country, 

Here  rest  the  remains 

Of  the  Great  Commoner 

The  Right  Honourable 

WILLIAM    PITT, 

By  all  Europe  revered; 

But  a  profligate 

Administration, 

Who  succeeded  to  his  Office 

Without  his  Talents 

Or  liis  Virtues, 

Made  shipwreck  of  Government. 

Their  ambition  and  their  plans 

Were  different : 

It  was  his  to  Subdue  the  Common  Enemy — 

Tlieirs  to  Enslave 

Their  Country. 

Rest,  indignant  shade. 

Under  this  Consolation — 

That  thy  great  Renown  shall  be  lasting 

As  their  Infamy. 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  we  may  easily  conceive 
to  what  excesses  it  arose  during  the  protracted  period  of  a  parliamentary 
election  at  that  time.  We  have  before  us  a  whole  volume  of  lampoons, 
squibs,  and  political  pasquinades,  preserved  from  the  great  contested 
election  for  Yorkshire,  in  March,  1784,  between  Duncombe  and  Wilber- 
force  on  the  Bute  side,  and  Foljambe  and  Weddel,  whose  hand -bills 
denounced  at  one  fell  swoop,  "  North,  Fox,  Coalition,  and  the  India  Bill." 
Another  and  thicker  volume  contains  the  squibs  and  songs  written  for  the 
election  for  the  City  of  York,  for  which  Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Sir 
William  Milner  came  forward  in  the  Fox  interest,  and  Lord  Galway  and 
R.  S.  Milnes  in  opposition.  We  may  quote  one  or  two  (by  no  means 
the  most  intemperate  of  the  collection),  by  way  of  sample: 

"  No  Bribery,  No  Corruption,  No  Bludgeons,  No  Colliers,  "No  Aris- 
tocratical  Blows,  No  Threats,  No  Compulsion,  No  Fox,  No  Coalition ; 
but  Freedom  of  Election,  Independence,  the  Peace  of  the  City,  and 
Galway  and  Milnes  for  ever.     Huzza  !*' 

Here  is  another,  levelled  personally  against  Lord  John  Cavendish : 

"York,  March  26th,  1784.— Received  of  my  Constituents  of  the 
City  of  York,  their  hearty  and  unfeigned  disapprobation  of  my  Conduct, 
which,  not  being  of  the  Value  of  Forty  Shillings,  is  not,  *  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament^*  liable  to  the  tax. — J.  C.'** 

«  York,  April  8th,  1784.— To  be  Sold  by  the  Kidnapping  Parson,t 

*  This  was  a  sly  hit  at  the  new  Receipt  Stamp  Act,  of  which  Lord  John  Cvmar 
dish  was  in  favour, 
t  The  Reverend  Mr.  Marsh,  accused  of  kidnapping  Galway  and  Milnes's  i 
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in  the  *  Apollo,'  at  tlie  *  George,'  in  Coney-street,  on  Wednesday,  tlie  7th 
instant,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  a  large  lot  of  firm  and  lasting 
Kesentment  against  Lord  North  (the  property  of  Lord  John  Cavendish). 
As  it  has  been  basely  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  the  Coalition,  it  will  be 
Sold  so  Cheap  that  a  Stamp  Receipt  will  not  be  necessary.  N.B. — ^His 
Lordship's  friends  advised  him  to  put  up  his  Duplicity  in  the  above  Lot, 
but,  as  he  thinks  that  may  yet  be  of  Service  to  him,  he  was  not  willing  to 
part  with  it." 

"  To  be  Sold  by  Auction  I  Who  bids  more  than  the  Comptroller? 
Agoing!  Agoing!  A  fine,  smart,  dapper,  Hibernian  Orator,  at  the 
shameful  price  of  a  turnspit  to  the  Jacobites !  Agoing,  gentlemen, 
agoing ! — shameful  little  busybody !  View  him !  Hear  him  harangue  the 
mob !  Gentlemen,  consider  he  is  worth  more  than  that  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  the  Diligence,  and  send  him  round  the  country  to  talk  as  much  in 
favour  of  Addresses  as  he  has  heretofore  calumniated  them.  Fine  change! 
Besides,  gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  bid  more  honourably,  he  will  possibly 
tack  about  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  those  he 
now  calls  his  friends.     Nobody  bids  more — Knock  the  Doctor  off !" 

The  different  species  of  threats  had  recomrse  to  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  handbills : 

"  Mr.  MoUett, — I  desire  you  will  give  me  one  vote  at  least  for  the 
ensuing  election ;  that  is,  either  for  Lord  John  Cavendish  or  Sir  William 
Milner.  If  you  refuse,  you  must  give  up  being  my  tenant. — R.  Sykes. 
Tuesday,  March  30th.     (Addressed)  Mr.  MoUett,  Swinegate." 

'<  In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  The  Black  List :  an  account  of 
such  freemen  of  York  as  promised  their  votes  to  Lord  John  Cavendish 
and  Sir  William  Milner,  or  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  polled  for  Lord 
Gal  way  and  Mr.  Milnes.  By  which  will  be  proved  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  possess  the  gpreatest  share  of  consistency,  veracity,  gratitude^ 
and  public  spirit  of  any  men  on  earth." 

The  elections  in  which  John  Wilkes  figured  as  a  candidate,  and  was 
returned  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  rejected  him, 
were  productive  of  still  more  paper  warfare ;  but  we  must  go  to  Hogarth 
after  all  for  the  best  illustration  of  a  parliamentary  election  of  the  last 
century.  In  his  admirable  series  of  The  Feast,  The  Canvass,  The 
Polling,  and  The  Chairing,  he  has  described  all  that  can  be  described  of 
a  contested  election.  But  there  is  little  to  point  out  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  period,  beyond  the  costume.  Let  our  readers  carefully  scan  them, 
and  say  whetner  every  feature  of  bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  per- 
sonation, and  perjury  have  done  more  than  fade  in  a  similar  scene  of 
modem  days — they  have  yet  to  disappear.  Are  they  not  all  still  prac- 
tised, though,  perhaps,  not  so  openly  nor  so  boldly  ?  Is  not  very  nearly 
tke  same  amount  of  corruption  going  on,  though  invisibly,  and  for  a 
^Acxrter  space  of  time  ? 

These  matters  are,  however,  now  managed  differently;  we  hear  no 
sooh  public  offers  made  as  in  the  following  advertisement,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  London  Evening  Post  of  October  the  1st,  1774,  on  the 
issuing  of  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament : 

"  Borough. — ^A  gentleman  of  character  and  fortune,  who  wishes  to 
«YOid  contention  and  trouble,  would  be  glad  of  a  compromise  against  an 
ensuing  period.  A  line  to  Mr.  Dormer,  at  24,  Ludgate-hill,  will  meet 
with  the  most  honourable  attention."  —  F^iiim  aapJ 

Aug.^-vo-L,  CIV.  NO.  ccccxn.  2  k 
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SKETCHES  Of  THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION. 

BT  AH  XTB-WTTHESS. 

On  the  17th  of  Felnruary,  General  de  Laugier  raised  the  standaid  of 
leYoh  ag^DSt  the  proYisional  goyemment  m  the  pioTinee  of  Massa,  and 
published  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  grand-duke^  of  which  tht 
statements  were  immediately  fiiilsified  by  the  acts  of  the  priace.  The 
proclamation  assured  the  people  that  Leopold  IL  had  not  abandoned 
Tuscany,  but  would  remain  at  San  Stefano^  under  the  protection  of  aa 
English  guard  of  honour ;  that  he  had  named  a  proyisional  goyemment 
before  he  left  Sienna ;  that  twenty  thousand  Fiedmontese  troops  were  then 
passing  the  frontier  to  support  him ;  and  lastly,  that  the  soyereign  still 
continued  ardently  deyoted  to  liberty,  and  to  the  independenee  of  Italy. 
Guerrazzi's  goyemment  replied  by  immediately  ordering  the  magistiate 
of  the  proyince  to  announce  to  the  grand-duke  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  reaction,  which  at  that  moment  could  onlj 
lead  to  civil  war.  Meanwhile,  Guerrazzi  proceeded  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guard,  and  of  such  troops  as  remained  at  hia  diaposi^ 
in  order  to  put  down  the  intended  moyement  of  De  Langier.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  his  family  and  luggage  to  Leghorn,  prepared  to  em^ 
bark  at  that  port  for  a  foreign  country,  if  the  return  of  the  grand-duke 
were  effected  by  the  means  then  employed. 

These  measures  of  Guerrazzi's  are  th^  acts  for  whidi  he  has  been  most 
seyerely  censured,  as  proofe  of  has  enmity  to  the  soyereign  and  his  deta> 
mination  to  preyent  the  restoration.  But  it  appears  conclusively,  fixNBS 
the  reasons  which  he  has  himself  made  public,  that  he  was  not  ayerse  to 
an  eyentual  restoration,  which  he  could  not  but  recognise  as  ineyitable, 
after  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  had  rendered  the  ultimate  ill-success  of 
the  Italian  cause  a  matter  of  certainty.  But,  in  the  conditicm  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  the  grand-duke  himself,  in  haying 
abandoned  the  affiiirs  of  state  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  o£  his 
goyemment  that  he  would  return  to  the  capital,  and  the  extreme  exas- 
peration of  party  feeling  which  arose  in  consequence,  Gruerrazzi  belieyed 
that  the  attempt  to  restore  by  force  of  arms  an  authority  now  held  in 
detestation  by  the  dominant  Action,  would  only  lead  to  ciyil  eonteste  if 
left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  people,  or  to  the  loss  of  iBdependenoe  if 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  Fiedmontese  army.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
moment  was  not  yet  arriyed  to  retrieye  the  eyil  effects  of  the  prince's  iU- 
adyised  acts,  without  shedding  the  blood  of  the  citizens  in  an  enterpnse 
of  uncertain  success.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  after  the 
undisguised  mistrust  and  open  animosity  displayed  by  the  grand*>diike 
towards  the  ministers  who  now  formed  the  proyisional  goyenunoit, 
that  his  own  personal  security  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing 
Guerrazzi  to  oppose  this  method  of  restoring  the  former  goyemment.  A 
yote  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  country,  whilst  it  sayed  the  constitutioB, 
would  at  the  same  time  protect  the  constitutional  ministvy,  to  wheae 
agency  the  prince  would  then  be  indebted  for  his  return  to  iJw  tlirone, 
which  he  had  yaoated  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances^ 

In  this  emergency  the  clubs  did  not  remit  thmr  accustomed  aetifily. 
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They  sent  commissioners  into  the  provinces  to  organise  other  cluhs,  and 
to  excite  the  people  to  arms;  and  in  a  meeting  of  the  principal  cluh  at 
Florence,  it  was  decreed  that  some  of  its  memhers  should  he  sent  to 
require  the  provisional  government  immediately  to  proclaim  the  repuhlic, 
andihe  union  of  Tuscany  with  the  Roman  State.  From  Leghorn,  Lucca, 
Pisa,  and  all  the  surrounding  cities,  the  diuhs  sent  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  the  immediate  adoption  of  those  measures,  on  pain  of  heing  com- 
pelled to  it  hy  an  insurrection  of  the  people.  Mazzini  harangued  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  after  his  exhortations  the  republic  was 
loudly  prockumed  in  the  streets.  Large  dentations  arrived  from  tha 
cktbs  of  Leghorn,  and  after  the  excitement  of  popular  banquets,  at  which 
die  most  inflammatory  language  was  employed,  trees  of  liberty  were 
planted  in  every  street,  every  remaining  insignia  of  legitimate  royalty 
was  destroyed,  and  the  republic  was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  mob--* 
but  never  by  the  government.  At  Leghorn,  ever  foremost  in  every  . 
democratic  demonstration,  Pigli,  the  governor,  proclaimed  the  new  form 
of  government. 

At  Florence,  large  assemblages  of  the  people  decreed  the  deposition  of 
the  grand-duke,  denounced  De  Laugier  as  a  traitor,  and  insbted  that  the 
attempted  reaction  should  be  put  down.  Gruerras^  replied :  '^  I  have 
faidifully  served  the  constitutional  sovereign ;  I  will  serve  the  people  with 
equal  fidelity."  But  as  Guerrazzi  advanced  to  oppose  De  Laugier,  the 
troQfisc^  the  royalist  general,  either  ill-disposed  to  the  cause,  or  unwUling 
to  shed  the  blood  of  £dr  fellow-citizens  in  civil  strife,  disbanded  and  dis* 
persed,  and  their  leader  took  refuge  in  Piedmont. 

On  die  17th  of  March,  Cicervacchio,  the  famous  Roman  demagogue^ 
arrived. at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  Rome,  and  after  making  a  tour 
through  the  provinces,  in  order  to  excite  the  republican  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  he  reached  Florence,  and  conveyed  to  the  provisional  government 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  neighbouring  state  for  an  immediate  junc- 
tion, and  the  definite  appointment  of  a  republican  government  This 
Guerrazzi  again  averted,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  clubs  and  the 
r^rablican  party,  by  referring  the  question  of  government  to  the  Tuscan 
Constituent  Assembly. 

Or  the  271^  of  March  this  Assembly  met,  and  Guerrazzi  asserts  that 
he  had  obtained  a  certain  majority  of  the  constitutional  party.  But» 
two  days  after  the  first  meeting,  the  fatal  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Novara  reached  Florence.  The  republicans  became  furious  at  the  ruia 
of  timr  cause;  Montanelli,  in  despair,  de^ed  to  withdraw  from  the 
country ;  and  Mazzoni,  the  third  member  of  the  provisional  governmenti 
went  over  at  once  to  the  republicans.  On  the  night  after  the  unfortu- 
nate intelligence  arrived,  the  panic  it  produced  caused  a  proposal  for  the 
instant  nomination  of  a  supreme  chief  to  the  executive  power,  to  whose 
hands  might  be  entrusted  the  preparadons  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  an  Austrian  invasion.  Guerrazzi  was  named  to  the  office,  hut 
the  republican  members  of  the  Assembly  fiercely  opposed  the  a|>point*> 
ment,  violently  accusing  him  of  treason  to  the  popular  cause,  and  of 
liamg  plotted  for  the  return  of  the  grand-duke.  Montanelli  defended 
his  colleague,  and  assured  the  Assembly  that  Guerrazzi  entertained  no 
msh  to  impose  upon  the  country  any  form  of  government  that  had  not 
i^tained  ^ir  sanction.     Guerrazzi,  disgusted  at  the  accusations  directed 
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against  hiin»  and  at  the  suspicions  which  a  moderate  cooise  hai  drawi 
down  on  liim  from  all  parties,  at  first  refused  the  dangerous  office  that 
war  profFered  to  him,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  persuaatoos  of  the;  de- 
{nities  of  the  constitutional  party. 

.'  The  extremity  of  the  danger  which  now  threatened  Tuscany  indueed 
Ae  new  dictator  to  propose  the  postponement  of  the  question  of  gnvem* 
neot  until  preparations  were  made  against  the  certain  prospect  of  imme- 
diate  invasion.  The  republicans  vehemently  urged  an  immediate  union 
irith  Rome ;  but  Guerraazi's  proposition  prevailed,  that  the  Assembly 
ihonld  be  prorogued  for  twelve  days,  and  he  pledged  lumself  to  take,  no 
aiaps  to  effect  a  change  before  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  appointed  Hat 
'Am  reassembling  of  the  Constituent  He  proposed,  during  that  interval, 
to  .ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  the  country,  and  to  adopt  the  wishes  of 
tfas  majority,  which  he  had  always  believed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
■Bstoration  of  the  grand-duke. 

Meanwhile,  Guerrazzi  employed  himself  diligently,  not  only  in  as- 
-dBBTOuring  to  arm  the  country,  but  also  in  disarming  those  who  would 
lia¥e  controlled  the  vote  of  the  Assembly.  Arms  were  scarce,  and  wi& 
difficulty  supplied,  even  to  such  volunteers  as  presented  themselves ;  fat 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  population  of  Tuscany  showed  itself  taidjr 
and  reluctant  to  confront  the  dangers  that  awaited  the  defenders  of  their 
country.  Arms  were  everywhere  sought  to  aid  in  the  equipment  of  the 
troops,  and  heavy  penalties  were  threatened  in  cases  of  concealment 
Under  this  pretence  the  republican  clubs  were  disarmed,  and  were  therein 
ipravented  from  obtaining  a  certain  triumph,  by  force,  at  the  approaching 
deliberation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Volunteers  arrived  from  the 
provinces;  Leghorn  sent  a  contingent  of  seven  hundred  men^)  windi 
Guerrazzi  has  been  accused,  without  proof,  of  having  summoned,  ta  hk 
aid  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  power  he  possessed.  :• 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Guenraaad!a  state- 
ment, that  it  was,  at  this  time,  his  intention  to  promote  ihe.retnm.ofitbe 
scand-duke  to  his  dominions,  if  it  proved  to  be  the  wish  of  a  ms^Qtiiy^oi 
die  people — a  fact  of  which  little  doubt  remained,  after,  the  inqiAite 
which  had  been  instituted  in  the  provinces.  Some  witnesses' ilorai]r:i^ 
ciredit  aflirmed  upon  Guerrazzi's  subsequent  trial,  that  tba>  ohieSfoCrtie 
government  spoke  at  this  time  of  the  general  desire  for  tkcsdietvi&iof 
the  sovereign  as  an  incontestable  fact,  and  of  the  mistnist>  wibkTwiMUi 
the  Tuscan  government  was  now  regarded  by  that  c£  Bome^  tOUvacooidt 
of  the  opposi^on  which  it  had  offered  to  the  establishment.io£ia  tnepoUi^ 
and  to  the  democratic  demonstrations  which  marked  the;  eboUitionil  of 
popular  fanaticism  at  that  time.  It  was  universally.  .bofiefBody  ^iiD  ife 
oomtry,  that  Guerrazzi  had  accepted  the  absolute  powwa;4Naid!v«d).fa|r 
ihe  Constituent  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rosAocailsonrf  >  \>d 
-In  the  official  instructions  transmitted  by  the  mioisier»  d£  .liaei>ik> 
deneral  d'Apice,  commanding  the  troops  on  the  PjedmonteaeyftMRtiiky 
vAat  offioer  is  urged  to  use  every  exertion  to  preservo.  tho.^eoinrtEgf^  ftroib 
dismemberment,  in  order  that  ^e  grand-duke^  at  hia  :settani^  JCMM^'Mit 
tegard  with  contempt  an  army  which  had  proved  (itself  nUaUi  to  psastne 
to  Tulcany  Lunigiana,  Massa,  and  Carrank"  .  In  additiafi')tQi^diis.  ^- 
dence  of  Gnerraaai's  intentions.  General  d'ApioeiigaveittdtiokOQ^tdie 
trial  of  that  minister^  that^  in  confid«ntisij.canx£rsatttm/W9iii  the  ^j^M^^id 
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ikheoBtato  at  ^s  time,  he  distinctly  understood  that  tbe  xoMDediaftd'' 
^nuliott  of  the  grand«duke  was  Guerrazzi's  object.  <  <    >  >  i :  >' <  >f  > 

'i  As  early  as  the  dOth  of  March,  Guerrazzi  obtained  indireoti-bat  posv- 
tive  evidence  that  secret  measures  were  in  progress  for  effeoting' tb^ 
Restoration.  About  this  time  a  number  of  letters  fell  under  the  suspibion 
of  the  directors  of  the  post-office,  from  the  manner  in  which  theywoi^ 
recommended  for  immediate  delivery,  and  the  names  of  the  peisons>ito 
(whom  they  were  addressed — ^some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  dte 
constitutional  party.  The  contents  of  all  these  letters  proved  to  ben  m 
ihe  same  wonis  precisely,  and  were  signed  by  an  association  calling 
themselves  '*  The  True  Citizens."  They  intimated  that  thei^  wa»  itdv 
iiD  time  to  lose;  and  the  persons  addressed  were  called  upon,  in  tfaenaate 
<Df  the  grand- duke,  to  go  to  the  municipality,  and  together  with  Quei^ 
lazzi  to  concert  measures  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  tomn^. 
This  circular  was  delivered  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  by  eoi» 
iBand  of  Guerrazzi. 

'  On  the  9th  of  April,  six  days  before  the  intended  reopening  of 'the 
\As0embly,  Count  del  Bardi  had  an  interview  with  Adami,  a  member>df 
Ckterrazzi's  government,  to  express  the  general  wish  for  the  re-69tal>lidi»- 
foent  of  the  former  constitution,  and  the  restoration  of  the  grand^^uk^c: 
he  urged  Guerrazzi  to  propose  these  measures  frankly  to  the  Cbamfaw 
on  the  15th,  when  he  promised  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  consti- 
tutional party.  Guerrazzi  assures  us  that  he  received  the  suggesticm  widi 
^entire  acquiescence ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  its  success,  he  took  measmrds 
to  secure  the  presence  in  the  Assembly  of  all  on  whom  he  could  depend 
■iat  supporting  him  in  its  execution.  One  thing  appears  oertain^r  !|^ 
Meeting  of  the  Constituent  must  necessarily  have  decided  the  questnni 
tetween  the  establishment  of  a  republic  and  the  restoration  of  theooci-- 
stitutional  sovereignty.  Guerrazzi's  government — confessedly  provisiooal 
-♦^-iBust  terminate  with  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  for  whichever  form  that 
^ote  should  decide.  A  republic  would  debar  all  individual  claims  to  the 
isupfeme  power  ;  and  even,  in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  the  monaiwhvy 
M  the  unpopularity  of  the  Austrian  name  should  operate  to  exolud^  tfe 
^grand-duke  and  his  family — a  contingency  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
'diat'  n(^  |Nrobability  existed — it  was  quite  certain  that  Guerrazzi  could 
Inerer  obtain  the  sovereignty  under  a  constitutional  sptem..  There  iff, 
lilierefetts/  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  a£Pais8, 
'^uenazzi's  interests  would  lead  him  to  favour  the — now  inevitable«*^resto- 
ration  of  the  grand-duke. 

i(  On>  the  11th  of  April  an  accidental  quarrel  in  the  streets  led  to 'a 
'sirious  Aisttttfbanoe,  in  which  the  livornese  volunteers  took  an  active  >pair|, 
^d  tidiibit^d  all  the  ferocity  which  has  ever  distinguishckl  civil  contests 
between  tke^aadves  of  die  different  towns  of  Italy — so  notorious  foc^h^ 
(hatred  of  each  other.  Guerrazzi  flung  himself  into  thd  mdlee,  >  and  with 
riiffieulty  amsted  tlie  carnage  that  had  begun,  but  not  till  aft^  the  cont^ 
iiadlHisted  for  inany  hou%  and  much  blood  had  been  jpili'  vHefliia% 
^m^ceeded  in' disarming  the  volunteeTs,  and  persuading  tbeai^totetuni^% 
iNalwa5r  to  iklghom.*  H«  then  exerted  himself  to  restore  calmness  to  |iie 
cityy'^iidld'to  prtiircdit  a' recurrence  -of  <^e :disok>de9r8i  ^/Ffad  gmzdidt  tile 
l^ate  wiM  douUkd^  t04{«event'  theifwasitntryof  <t^^  neighfoourhtied  frokn 
^iting  iti-  tbe^tuttitilt>  and  ^addk^i  totherexdtepKiit  thai. ']^arevai^ 
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whilst  patrols  of  the  national  goard  endeayoured  to  aecnre  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  citizens.  But  daring  the  ensuing  night  the  mob  began 
to  tear  up  the  trees  of  liberty  which  they  had  themselves  planted  a  short 
time  before.  Guerraxzi,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  and  sofiering  from 
illness,  was  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  *'  The  pec^le  planted  diem," 
he  said  ;  *'  let  the  people  tear  them  up." 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  April,  the  confusion  in  the  city  still 
continuing  to  increase,  Gueirazzi  ordered  some  artillery  and  troops  of  the 
line  into  the  Piazza  Gran  Duoa,  for  the  defence  of  the  palace  of  the 
government.  But  the  officers  in  command  did  not  obey  the  injanctioiL 
Gnerrazzi  then  hastily  called  together  the  Assembly,  of  which  the  meeting 
had  been  appointed  for  three  days  later.  But  the  municipality  had  now 
determined  to  take  upon  itself  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  die  grand* 
ddce,  and  sent  the  Cavaliere  Martelli,  who  formerly  held  an  appointment 
at  court,  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  Taddei,  requesting  his  attend- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council.  They  then  soD^t  out  Zjannetti, 
Ae  general  of  the  civic  g^ard,  and  afiier  a  consultation,  in  winch  they 
settled  their  plan  of  action,  the  ibllowing  proclamation  was  issued  l^ 
Taddei: 

"  Tuscans, — ^The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Tuscany  declares  itself  ia 
permanence.  Together  with  the  municipality  and  the  civic  guard  it 
will  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  save  the  country. 

"  Taddei,  President" 

But  the  munidpality,  either  mistrasting  the  Assembly,  or  desiroos 
itself  to  reap  the  merit  and  reward  of  the  act,  now  determined  to  set 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  altogether,  and  to  form  a  new 
government  upon  its  own  responsibility.  On  i^  same  day  it  issued  the 
mlowing  proclamation : 

**  Citizens, — In  the  gravity  of  existing  circumstances,  your  munici- 
pality feels  all  the  importance  of  its  mission.  It  has  assumed  the  direction 
of  affiiirs  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  it  promises  to  save  you  fix>m  the 
affliction  of  an  invasion. 

**  Your  municipality,  in  this  solemn  moment,  has  joined  to  its  number 
five  citizens  who  enjoy  your  confidence.     They  are  : 

*^  GiNo  Capponi,  "  Carlo  Torregiani, 

Bettino  Ricasoli,  Cesare  Capognadbi. 

LuiGi  Serristori, 
"  12th  of  April,  1849." 

The  Assembly  was  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the  muaioipality  in 
thus  acting  alone,  after  having  invited  and  received  the  aasuraaoeof  their 
eo-operation  :  in  their  anger  they  even  threatened  to  arrest  some  mem- 
bers of  the  municipality.  The  municipality  relied  to  their  remonstrances^ 
that  the  joint  action  of  the  Assembly  and  the  town-council  appened 
incompatible.  Guerrazzi,  though  willing  to  aid  the  return  of  the  prince, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  incensed  at  the  treachery  displayed  towards 
the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  he  strenuously  contended  for  a  means  of 
effecting  the  restoration  which  indicated  the  adherence  of  the  oountry^ 
and  not  the  consent  of  the  capital  alone ;  and  whicdi  had  the  additional 
adiantage  of  placing  the  libend  institutions  which  had  bean  obtaiaadiat 
so  high  a  price  beyond  the  control  of  the  reactionary  party. 
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It  had  been  fizst  proposed  in  the  munieipal  body  to  name  Guerrani 
one  of  the  five  persons  who  should  fonn  the  commission  of  goyemmeni; 
and  Count  Bigny,  whose  strange  conduct  at  this  time,  and  still  stranger 
evidesce  at  the  state  trials,  have  giren  an  unenviaUe  celebrity  to  his 
name,  expressed  to  the  ex-dictator  the  regret  that  he  entertained  at  the 
nomination  having  proved  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  counciL 
Guerrazzi  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  he  could  not  have  accepted  the 
office  had  it  been  offered  to  him,  as  he  strongly  disapproved  the  means 
by  which  the  municipality  had  thought  fit  to  effect  the  restoraticHu 
Digny  then  proceeded  to  express  the  fears  entertained  by  the  new  govern- 
ment for  the  tranquillity  of  Leghorn,  of  which  the  submission  was  littlf 
to  be  hoped  for.  Guerrazzi  offered  to  go  down  and  use  every  exertion  to 
pacify  the  city — always  riotous  and  disaffected — and  to  induce  the  repub- 
lican party  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  grand-duke.  Digny 
accepted  the  offer  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  that  Guerrazzi  would  not  leave  Florence  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  which  hour  he  proposed  to  meet  him  again, 
to  convey  to  him  the  authorisation  and  the  final  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment commission. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  intimated  to  Guerrazzi  that  he  should  imme- 
diately quit  his  official  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ;  and  as  Digny 
took  Uie  same  opportunity  to  reiterate  his  request  that  Guerrazzi  would 
meet  him  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  EeJIcu  minister  informed  him  that 
he  would  wait  the  conference  in  his  private  room.  Many  of  his  friends, 
mistrusting  the  intentions  of  the  municipality,  now  entreated  him  to  leave 
Florence  without  delay,  and  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  doubt- 
ful faith  of  the  new  government.  The  legations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land offered  him  secure  asylums  ;  and  Zannetti,  general  of  the  civic 
guard,  proffered  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  the  railway  for  Leghorn* 
But,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  municipality,  Guerrazzi  declined 
all  these  means  of  safety,  and  quietly  awaited  Digny  in  his  own  i^art* 
ment. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Digny  arrived,  accompanied  by  Zannetti-— one 
of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the  constitutional  party — and  conveyed  to 
Guerrazzi  the  intimation  of  the  wish  of  the  commission  of  government 
that  he  should  consent  to  leave  Tuscany  without  an  hour's  delay.  Guer- 
razzi instantly  accepted  the  passport  they  offered,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
posal willingly,  from  the  conviction  that  if  any  disturbances  arose  in  the 
future  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would  ascribe  them  to  his  influence.  It 
was  then  at  once  arranged  that  he  should  leave  the  country  that  veiy 
night,  at  one  o'clock. 

It  is  true  that  Count  Digny  has  denied  this  last  statement^  but  it  rests 
securely  on  the  well-tried  honour  of  Zannetti. 

During  the  night  of  the  12th  of  April  disorders  and  tumults  continued 
to  rage  in  the  streets  of  Florence ;  and  the  mob  broke  into  the  Palazzo 
Vecehio,  still  occupied  by  Guerrazzi.  Whether  excited  against  their 
deposed  ruler  by  the  new  government,  or  only  exhibiting  the  ordinary 
changes  of  popular  feeling  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  mob  is  everywhere 
characterised,  the  people,  who  had  so  lately  hailed  him  as  their  saviour, 
-now  filled  the  air  with  cries  of  '^  Death  to  Guerrazzi  V*  and  threatened  to 
dri^  him  forth  into  the  streets.  A  note  from  Zannetti  reached  Gner'^ 
nun's  hand,  wUth  intimsted  thft  impMsiUlitj  of  wnnfejiog  him  iaUfy 
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«aC  4/  tK«  u>tm  at  that  mr/mtnt ;  the  gorernzziea:  h^  doa^sxx^  xe?Br- 
■iiwd  t/>  caxTT  him  br  «  Mcnt  punge  which  kads  frzta.  lae  r-Lassn 
VMcrhio  to  th«  Fitti  PaUee,  whence  he  might  he  ssfaj  juisk  in.  -ae 
l««tr«M  c/f  the  J^I««:deTe,  a:cd  thence  taken  out  of  the  cawa  as  anm.  m 
trmirjilKty  wan  n^U/nd. 

The  rnoniih^  of  the  1 3th  was  again  disturbed  bv  rioccos  aaseozniajn»: 
lani^  humF^n  of  the  peauntry  from  the  neighboaring  ctjii:i^  iiaeksii 
into  trie  '.-ity,  and  increased  the  disorders  that  pfcrailed.  In  ?2£  sscsec 
of  the  fennent,  Martelli  and  Zannetti  arriFed  to  escort  Gqotssl  sj  zae 
fortretij  at  the  same  time  conve^-ing  to  him  a  small  sum  of  mociey  hzm. 
the  comrniMion  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  which  diej  rrrnMC 
him  mij«t  (^  delayed  for  a  few  days,  until  the  popular  feeling'  had  soauso. 
and  he  cr>uld  leave  the  town  in  safety.  Guernuczi,  who  now  began  »  »el 
some  uiiea%ine>«,  inquired  of  Zannetti,  during  the  transit,  wfaeth^  he  w^s 
tf>  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  Zannetti  replied  by  the  assnranee  das 
Guerraui  would  only  be  detained  until  his  safety  was  ensured,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  civic  guard  and  of  its  commander  were  pledged  fbr  hSs 
■eeure  nrtreat  from  the  country. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  fortress,  instead  of  the  accustomed  guard  of  vnt 
ifivic  trrK)[>s,  they  were  received  by  a  corps  of  the  municipal  guard.  Zan- 
netti, fearing  s^ime  treachery,  conveyed  his  charge  back  to  the  Pitti,  ani 
commanded  the  guard  to  be  changed.  The  commandant  pretended  v 
obey;  but  merely  changed  the  sentinels,  and  concealed  the  municipal 
guanl.  Guerrazzi  was  then  consigned  to  a  prison,  from  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  be  released  till  after  a  tedious  imprisonment  of  four  years  and  a 
half; — after  a  trial  for  high  treason,  in  which  the  yery  appemrances  of 
jiutico  were  disregarded; — in  which  the  name  of  the  soyereign,  who  was, 
in  fact,  the  defendant  in  the  trial,  was  not  permitted  to  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  -in  which  the  evidence  of  the  chief  witness  for  the  defence  was 
rejectcNl  upon  i)ucri]o  and  illegal  pretences  ; — and  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  finally  condemned  to  the  g^alleys  for  fifteen  years,  in  spite  of  tne  most 
incontrovertible  evidence  that,  if  guilt  existed,  the  conaemned  was  not 
the  culprit.  The  mercy,  or  compunction  of  the  crown,  atoned  in  some 
dogroo  for  the  gross  injustice  of  the  judges,  and  the  sentence  was  00m- 
niuted  to  one  of  perpetual  banishment. 

Zannetti,  whose  j>ure  and  honourable  character  place  him  above  the 
suspicion  of  having  taken  part  in  the  base  treachery  of  the  government, 
indignant  at  having  been  made  the  tool  for  carrying  it  into  eflbot,  resigned 
his  oftico  of  general  of  the  civic  guard.  Yet  belief  in  the  faliehood  of  a 
friend  so  trusted  long  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  ihe  unhappy 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  time  had  elapsed  that  Guer- 
raiii  learned  the  truth.  In  reply  to  a  letter  which  the  aufierer  then 
Addressed  to  him,  Zannetti  expressed  all  the  abhorrence  which  an  act  of 
such  unprovoked  duplicity  was  likely  to  create  upon  a  mind  like  his. 
"  The  consciousness,"  he  said,  *'  that  at  length  you  know  my  loyalty,  and 
do  not  impute  to  mo  the  guilt  of  the  base  act  of  the  commission  of  govern* 
nont,  has  boon  to  mo  a  solemn  consolation.  Receive  my  sinoerest  thanks 
fbr  your  letter,  and  for  your  kindly  thought  of  me  m>m  the  depths  of 
your  living  tomb-^the  historic  monument  of  our  country's  ahame.'^ 

Events  passed  quickly  when  the  bravo  and  able  simDorter  of  the 
MpuUr  oause  wu  consiened  to  a  prison.  In  the  month  ot  .May,  Genefal 
VAipre^  tt  the  head  of  an  Austrian  oorpe  d'annfie^  took  fmtmum  of 
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the  request  of  Sir  Geoxge  Hamilton,  the  govemmsnt  removed  the  ubfor^ 
timate  Gnerraazi  to  the  state  prison  of  Yolterra,  to  place  bim  oat  of  readi 
of  the  Austrians  in  the  first  moments  of  their  triumph ;  and  eTBrftlmi|^ 
cooomred  to  give  to  the  oooupation  of  the  citj  by  the  conqueringiinirr 
the  air  of  a  national  f^te.  The  higher  classes  in  most  instances — ^Siougfa 
injustice  it  must  be  said  not  universally-^received  the  victors  as  deliveienii 
the  people  looked  on  in  sullen  silence ;  and  though  a  few  ^^  Vivas'*  greeted 
the^' Austrian  soldiery  as  they  marched  into  the  town,  it  may  fairiy  be'iii<> 
ferred  that  these  sad  sounds  took  their  rise  from  the  orders  of  tl^  itciBe^ 
rather  than  the  will  of  the  citizens.  '  *- ' 

Balls  and  flutes  succeeded  each  other  in  brilliant  suocessiony  att^  fh^ 
fpreigners  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  welcome ;  tiok"^ 
wo  well  know  how  indulgence  can  be  extended  to  a  &ct  whidi'  we  i^ 
npppod.  At  a  ball  given  by  Baron  Hugel,  the  Austrian  minister,  to  MiMhiB 
Badetzky,  on  his  visit  to  Florence,  the  year  after  the  occupation  of  tlilft 
city,  a  lady  possessed  herself  of  the  plumed  hat  of  the  vetwan  oonqti^fl^ 
p£  JUafy,  and  distributed  the  feathers  with  which  it  was  decorated  amcmgtft 
thalames — chiefly  Italian— who  composed  the  society.  Many  a  fair  bbeom 
iWas  decked  that  evening  with  the  emblem  of  her  country's  defeair  and 
.shame,  whilst  no  blush  tinged  the  cheek  of  the  daughters  of  tiie  fidleti 
jland.. 

u:.  Leghorn  made  a  slight  show  of  resistance  to  the  invaders,  but  opeiMd 
/her  gates  after  a  few  hours'  cannonade. 

t.  The  return  of  the  grand-duke  soon  followed,  and  he  was  received  with 
^depaonstrations  of  joy,  which  were  not,  perhaps,  entirely  insincere,  as'^ 
^plfit,. alarmed  at  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  past,  looked  witb'stftis- 
ipntQ  the  restoration  of  a  prince  whose  mild  rule  had  endeared  Mtn  to 
,  subjects..  But  the  hopes  that  had  arisen  were  soon  destined  to  be 
^p^tfirix^iliti*  In  the  course  of  the  year  1852  the  constitution  was  abolished, 
jyjft^tbe  constitutional  ministry  retained  their  offices !  The  measure  prb« 
f,W^^  pftioful  impression  upon  the  conscience  of  the  ffrand-duke,  in;  con- 
fl^V^PPP'Of  the  oath  that  he  had  taken  at  the  inauguration  of  the  coiisti^a- 
tion  to  maintain  its  laws  unchanged.  He  relieved  his  mind  from  the  heavy 
,,)ljuTJ^^f^  p^ury  by  a  splendid  ceremonial  at  the  church  of  the  Annun- 
^^afa(9jQ,,in.which  he  presented  a  gorgeous  crown  to  its  heavenly  patroiless ! 
IJStttj^Q  gilded  offering  propitiated  the  people,  whose  liberties  wey6  SO 
,  iW|;^|r  be^yed. 

..,.,i)[n,]t^e.^utumn  of  the  same  year  the  grand-duke  also  revoked  that 
({bjij|bioi]i,f>f  :the  ,laws  of  his  grandfather  known  as  the  Leopoldine  oode, 
«,)(4)^  f9^a>J^fthe:ii^ction  of  capital  punishment— -so  long  unknown ^ In 
'|^^I|ie^']^qan  States.  This  penalty  was  re-established  for  ottbnces  agintot 
^igiqn,  |aa4-  ^^^  ^^  treason.  The  punishment  of  death,  for-  mines 
l,4|reqte4,agf^9st  the  neart  of  the  state,  has  been  reitsdned  in  the  Juffi^ial 
ai^p  pf.  neArhr  every  European  nation;  nor  can  we  justly  bhttxre  the 
K  |?i^4i^vk^  if  he  sincerely  considered  that  the  exigencies  o(  the' titties 
iTQqpicQd  ,a;greatOT  measure  of  severity  in  such  cases.  But  'how  c^  Ite 
excuse  A,):)ej|urB  to  the  systefn  of  religious  persecution,  whitsh  the  etdi^;)^- 
.^e^  beiTAVoI^nce  of  modern  times  I^  rejected  by  universal  conSeh^'toftd 
..wth^iwt-^eprqbation?.  •    4 
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Madiaig,  Tuscan  subjects,  who  became  converts  to  Protestantism.  They 
weve  convicted  of  an  attempt  at  religious  proselytism — an  offence  for- 
biddeDy  under  heavy  penalties,  by  the  Tuscan  laws.  Catholic  authorities 
in- {England,  professing  to  possess  complete  information  upon  the  subject^ 
havet  stated  that  the  Madiais  were  the  agents  of  a  Protestant  politicid 
bodVf  whose  design  was  to  undermine  the  institutions  of  the  countiy— 
dvjl  f»  well  as  retigious.  This  is  completely  at  variance  with  ^t.  The 
law-effioer  who  conducted  the  prosecution  distinctly  affirmed,  in  the  act 
of -aoeusation,  that  there  existed  no  trace  of  any  political  offence]  in  the 
Madiais.  The  only  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused  were  their 
abandonment  of  Catholicism — their  open  avowal  of  their  new  faith — and 
th^  attempt  to  impart  it  to  others.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  royal 
family  of  Tuscany  the  praise  of  sincere  convictions  and  kindly  intentions ; 
bi|^  convictions  so  fettered  by  bigotry — good  intentions  so  frustrated  by 
total;  incapacity  to  cx>mprehend  the  feelings  and  opinions  that  are  hourly 
gaining  strength  around  them,  that  little  can  be  anticipated  for  the  &ture 
of  Tuscany  but  calamity  and  disorder.  The  princesses  themselves  visited 
the^ female  prisoner,  and  used  such  arguments  as  their  skill  in  polemics 
suggested  for  her  reconversion  to  the  faith  which  she  had  abandoned. 
Bill  their  reasoning  was  so  far  behind  the  enlightened  and  free  thoughts 
of  the  eufferer,  that  no  effect  could  be  produced  by  it.  The  usual  argup 
m^nt  of  bigotry  then  alone  remained :  their  incarceration  was  rend»ei 
move  rigid,  and  it  was  expected  that  punishment  would  effect  what  con- 
trowersy  hiul  foiled  to  achieve. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  there  occurred  also  the  affEur  of  Mr. 
Miftthar,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  its  details  are  knowa  to 
all  £urope.     The  management  of  this  case  by  the  English  legation  has  = 
been. too.  harshly  judged,  because  its  difficulties  have  been  too  lighEtiiy 
estimated.     The  agent  acting  at  that  time  for  the  English  govenuneat' 
waflrfleverely  censured  because  he  failed  to  effect  a  task  tnat  was  in.  itself  . 
impossible.     The  Tuscan  authorities  did  not  possess  the  power  to>  compel 
the  Austrian  commandant  to  g^ve  the  satisfaction  to  Mr.  MtAeT-mhassh.  ■ 
the  English  government  required.     Mr.  Mather  was  wounded',  by i^: 
Austrian  officer,  in  consequence  of  the  published  order  of  thdiAustiiah 
commandant,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  authorismg  the  officers  of  thii  urmj^if  T 
ocel;^lation  to  cut  down  any  person  who  did  not  give  way  td)  th^m  uitAhe)  < 
streets  of  Florence.  .■  -   -.'^  :  isonrr.] 

The  British  legation  demanded  the  punishment  of  the.offi^eiv  JwhL^;:: 
was  peremptorily  refused  by  Prince  lichtenstein  ;  for  .wb  canhoiaAitttJs  ^'. 
punishment  £or  a  murderous  assault  on  an  unarmed  laaA/thetftrqe. of'.  > 
putting  the  culprit  under  arrest  for  a  week  in  his  own  iMm*.  >  -Tlw  comn  >- 
pliance  (^  the  Austrian  authorities  could  only  have  been  oiblain^t'afcu 
Vienna,  and  it  was  an  unworthy  subterfuge  to  carry :  on  itheiprttenoeciE''' 
jusiiQey  by  seeking  to  make  the  Tuscan  government  re^oi^siMfB  At.  lihci 
acts,  of  its  own  absolute  masters,  because  ii>  suited  the  ccmvenl6iiCQ^'iihe> 
En^^h  cabinet  to  appear  to  consider  Tuscany  as  an  iadej^ndent  State 
whilst  occupied  }>y  a  foreign  army,  and  ruled,  by  amnlitsd^y  pre£sct.'   i   •    ^ 

Everyi^ng  now  indicates  that  the  future  pvo8pects>  of-  Italyx^m^  /escpoead 
to  v^e  utmost  danger  and  difficulty.     The  mischievous' lagitatgrs^' Who 
haye  once  ruined  tl]^  cauSe  of  Italian  liberty  by  th^.  sosensaie  athames^ 
are.^^erat  w<ffkto  emi^.  n/pofuiBAQ^\^ 
wrongs,  and  by  the  treacherous  desertion  ci  their  princes^  who  only 
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deluded  them  with  the  shadow  of  liberty  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  m<W' 
firmly  upon  the  neck  of  a  long-suffering  people.  Let  them  beware.  As  • 
the  snepherd's  boy  who  lies  down  to  sleep  away  the  drowsy  listlessness  oi 
the  summer's  day  upon  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  is  the  actual  position  of' 
the  reactionary  governments  of  the  Peninsula.  Too  ignorantly— -or  toO" 
obstinately  bUnd  to  the  signs  of  the  coming  storm — they  slumber  whilst*^* 
the  smouldering  fires  are  gathering  strength  beneath  their  feet.  The- 
armed  grasp  of  the  stranger  lies  heavily  upon  the  land,  and  compels  it  tO'  * 
mute  submission.  But  the  quivering  heart  and  the  bright  intelligence^' 
of  that  ill-fated  country  want  but  the  warm  sunlight  of  liberty  to  restcW^* 
it  to  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  nations ; — though  silent,  they  are  niot'-'- 
yet  quenched ;  instinct  with  life,  indignant  from  the  sense  of  injury,  Italy*' ^ 
awaits  impatiently  the  hour  of  her  redemption.  Had  her  iTilers  und^i<^^ 
stood  their  real  position,  and  perceived  the  danger  which  they  have?  birt'^ 
postponed  for  an  hour  of  deadlier  retribution,  they  would  have  acted-i^'^' 
even  for  their  own  sakes — with  good  faith  towards  the  people  they  hat^;- 
so  cruelly  deluded.  *- 

The  King  of  Naples  was  never  for  an  instant  sincere ;  he  accepted  th^^'^ 
outward  emblems  of  constitutional  government  when  compelled  to  do  B^^'^ 
but  seized  the  first  occasion  to  withdraw  the  benefit  he  had  reluctatitly- ^ 
conferred.     Rome  and  Florence  witnessed  a  different  spectacle.     Tbttr'" 
rulers,  sincere  and  well-intentioned,  loving  their  people,  and  beloved  by  ' 
them,  frankly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  con-  " 
ducted  their  subjects  to  the  ver}'  porch  of  the  temple  of  Freedom.    But;^ ' 
too  weak  to  control  the  tempest  they  had  evoked — too  undiseermng  to 
discriminate  between  the  selfish  views  of  the  anarchists,  who  waged  tJ^- 
deadly  war  against  society,  and  the  solemn  aspirations  of  a  ^fted  peoifle'' 
fortlie  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  despoiled — tnose  princes*,'^ 
startled  and  dismayed  at  the  lawless  acts  of  the  revolutionists,  betrayed  R'- 
naAion  when  they  should  have  repressed  a  mob.     No  sooner  were  they' 
reseated  on  the  thrones  to  which  they  were  ag^in  conducted  by  foreign- ' 
bayonets,  than  they  rescinded  every  act  by  which  they  had  taught  theti^''^ 
people  4o  look  to  them  as  the  saviours  of  their  country.  %    - 

'The  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  once  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.' 
The  rural  population  of  the  duchy — perhaps  the  finest  and  most  thriving ' 
peMintry  in  the  world — entertained  a  devoted   attachment  for  their 
princes ;  the  government  was  so  lenient,  that  though  absolute  in  foftn,'  " 
its 'pressure  iwas  but  Httle  felt ;  and  throughout  the  state,  the  sovereign, 
sorkm^ty  and  so  fiamiliarly  known  to  his  subjects,  was  beloved  as  ft" 
father,  and  navered  as  a  ruler.     But  now,  the  oontadini  hsive  ^en  their'  ■ 
SOUS' torn  from  their  hearths  to  fall  victims  to  the  ill-judged  "and  ill-'' ] 
diluted  efforts  of  those  who  sent  them  to  the  war  of  independene<9.    • 
NdoeMarily  uninfortned  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  grand-duke,  thdy' ' 
could  only  judge  of  his  wishes  by  the  acts  that  he  sanctioned.     Thej^'T. 
had  been-  called'  upon  to  suffer '  and  to  bleed  for  him,  and  they  ball ^i- 
obeyad,  evciu*  against  t^e  fearful  odds  to  which  they  were  oppos^;  Theyi/*^ 
have  been  reproached'  with  cowardice,  because  au  untrained  people — ^tm^' '' 
used  tearms,  and  ignoraut  of  disciplines-has  been  unable  to  contend  suc^ 
cessfullyvagainst  the  vetenm  armies  of  Austiria.   Worse  than  all,  when  the   ' 
grand-duke  retcnmed  amongst  liienH  they  found  that  they  were  regarded-'- 
as  vebek  for  ^e  ipery  stens  t^  whieh  faic^  goternmefit  had  incite  themy  ^ 
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and  were  liable  to  punishment  for  the  sufferings  which  they  had  en- 
countered at  his  command.  Their  prince  was  restored  to  them,  but 
they  were  ruinously  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  revolution  effected  by 
the  mobs  of  the  towns,  or  the  foreign  exiles  that  had  been  admitted 
there ;  their  constitutional  charter  was  taken  from  them,  and  the  mild 
laws  of  Leopold  I.  were  revoked.  The  chains  were  riveted  upon  their 
writhing  limbs  with  a  harshness  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  They  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  a  large  army  of  occupation,  in  order  to  render  their 
slavery  more  sure,  and  their  sufferings  permanent.  The  Austrian  au- 
thorities publicly  placarded  in  their  streets  the  order  to  cut  down,  with- 
out compunction  or  inquiry,  any  Tuscan  subject  who  obstructed  their 
path,  or  offered  them  the  slightest  annoyance  ;  and  when  an  Englishman 
became,  by  mistake,  the  victim  of  the  barbarous  and  disgraceful  order, 
the  only  apology  offered  was  the  plea  that  the  offender  believed  him  to 
have  been  an  Italian !  Who  can  now  contemplate  the  fate  of  this  un- 
fortunate country  without  regret  for  the  days  when  the  Tuscan  territory 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy,  under 
the  mild  sway  of  a  prince  so  venerable  as  the  paternal  ruler  of  his  little 
state — so  pitiable  as  the  puny  imitator  of  Ausi^an  despotism  ? 

It  is  tnie  that  the  first  evils  of  the  revolution  were  not  to  be  imputed 
to  any  fault  in  the  Italian  sovereigns  ;  those  princes  were  unhappily  un- 
provided with  the  material  power  so  necessary  to  repress  the  disorOLere 
produced  by  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  masses.     Nothing  less 
than  an  armed  force,  so  disciplined  as  to  render  obedience  certain,  could 
have  enabled  the  governments  to  stem  the  revolution  at  the  point  where 
reform  creates  disorder,  and  disorder  degenerates  into  anarchy.     The 
Italian  rulers  were  confronted  by  a  powerful  and  vindictive  foe;  for 
whilst  the  great  body  of  the  people  frankly  hoped  to  obtain  better  institu- 
tions, the  secret  emissaries  of  the  republican  party  were  working  darkly 
t    undermine  the  whole  social  fabric,  and  to  substitute  the  reign  of  terror 
ai»d  tumult,  which  offers  to  the  adventurer  the  best  chance  of  wealth — to 
the  political  intriguer  the  only  hope  of  power. 

Italy  now  turns  with  envy  and  with  hope  to  the  example  of  Sardinia, 
whose  government  nobly  accepted  the  cause  of  progress,  and  continued 
true  to  the  constitutional  freedom  it  had  created, — Sardinia,  whose  warlike 
princes — the  only  native  sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula— have  known  how- 
to  repress  insubordination  without  foreign  aid,  and  to  sustain  liberal  in- 
stitutions without  tolerating  disorder.  Sardinia  is  the  model  to  wluch 
the  wise  and  good  of  this  unhappy  land  look  up  with  hope  of  sympathy 
and  aid  in  the  hour  of  need.  Experience  has  now  taught  them  that  the 
wild  ravings  of  the  socialist,  and  the  selfish  aims  of  the  republican,  who 
look  through  the  vista  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  to  the  chance  of  power, 
dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  chaos  of  the  future,  are  alike  incapable  of  con- 
ducting' them  to  safety  or  to  freedom.  But  Sardinia  of!ers  them  an 
example  of  attainable  prosperity  and  tangible  liberty,  which  inspire  hope 
and  renew  energy,  even  amidst  the  terrible  disappointments  and  suffer- 
i  ngs  of  the  present  hour. 
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